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STRATHMOEE. 


CHAPTER I. 

BTBATHMOEE OP WHITE LADIES. 

White Ladies meant neither snow-drops, by their pretty 
old English name, ghosts in white cere-clothes, nor belles 
ill white tarlatan. It was only an old densbly-wooded 
estate down in one of those counties that gire Greswick 
liis cool chequered shade and wld forest ‘Streams, and lend 
Birket Foster his shallow sunny brooks and picturesque 
roadsides; but whicli, I am told of superior taste, are 
terribly insipid and miserably tame, with many othej 
epithets I do not care to repeat, having a lingering weak¬ 
ness myself foe the old bridle-paths with the boughs meet¬ 
ing above head, the hawthorn hedges powdered with their 
suowv blossom, and tlie rich meadow lands witli their tali 
grasses, and clover, and cowslips, where cattle stand up to 
riicir hocks in fj'csh wihl thyme, and shadows lengthen 
slowly and lazily through long summer days. 

White Ladies was an ancient and stately abbey, the 
last relie of lands once wide and numerous as Warwick’s 
ere ho fell at Uladsmoor Heath ; a single possession— 
though that lordly enough—where it had once been but 
one among a cmwfted beadroll of estates that had stretchecS 
over counties before they were parcelled out and divided, 
some amongst the hungry courtiers who fattened ujpon 
abbey lands ; some among the Hanoverian rabble, who 
Bcramblcd for the goodly |[)oils of loyal gentlemen ; some, 
later on, among ine vampireSi of Israel, who, like their 
forefi^ther and lirst usui%r, Jacob, know well how to treat 
with the famislied, and ^ sell ^s our mess of pottage at ho 
sniiSiicr price than our birtiu'igbt. In the days of Monkery 
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and Holy Ctitiri^, : White Ladies had been a gteat 
Doiniiiican monasterjfi idch in its wealth and famous in 
its sancti^; and tliwgibL since those days the great Qothio 
pile had been blasted with petronels, burned wi% flamei 
and riddled with the bullets of the Tronsidips, when the 
western sun slanted in flecks of gold through the laughs 
of the wych-elms and fell on the panes of the blazoned 
windows, or the moonlight streaming across the sward, 
gleamed through the pointed arches and aisles and down 
the iyy-covered cloisters, the abbey had still a stately 
and solemn beauty, given to it in ancient days by the 
cunning hand of master masons, in the days when men 
built for art and not for greed, and lavished love in lieu 
of lusting gold, when they worked for a long lifetime to 
leave some irapeiishable record of their toil, grandly heed¬ 
less how their names might perish and be forgot It 
stood down in deep secluded valleys on the borders oi 
Wales, shut in by dense forest lands that covered hill and 
dale for miles about it, and sheltered in their recesses the 
dun deer in their coverts and the grey herons by their 
pools ; a silent, solitary, royal place, where the axe never 
sounded among the centenarian trees, am.l the sylvan 
^ory was never toiiclied by the Vandal of time and the 
Goth of steam that are swiltly sapping whpt Tudor ico¬ 
noclasts spared, and destroying what Puritan petards left 
free. 

Through the dark elm-boughs that swayed against tlie 
marvellous carvings with which Norniaii builders had en 
riehed the abbey e through the tangled ivy that hid where 
Cromwell’s breach had blasted, and where Henry’s troops 
had sacktid ; through the deep henddic blazonries upon tho 
panes, where tho arms of the Strathmores with their fierce 
jinotto, “ Slaf/f and qmre not I ” were stained ; the summer 
sun shone into one of the chambers at Wliitc Ladies. In 
olden days, and tum-by-tum as time wont on and fortunes 
changed, the clianibcr W been tljp ftiidience-place of the 
Lord Abbot, where he had received high nobles who 
sought the sanctuary because the prioe of blood was on theii 
heads, or thrifrlcss kings of Plantagenet who came to pray 
-til© aid of Mother Church for largesse to their troops ore 
^ for Palestine. It hud been the bower-roohaof 
ft' cftptive ^necn, where Maiy had sat over her tapestry 
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ihiiikirjg of the days so long gom by, whei on her soft 
childish brow, fair with the beau^ of Stuart and Cl-uiseu the 
'istrologer had seen the taint of fcreslmdowed woe ana the 
presage of death under the soft golden curls. It had been 
the favourite haunt of Court beauties where they had read 
the last paj)er,of Spec, and pondered over new pnlvillios, 
and rejoiced that the peace had been made at Utrecht, to 
bring them the French mode and Paris chocolate, and 
tl\ought in their sccretly-disaftected heaiis of the rising that 
was fomenting among the gallant gentlemen of tH Sorth, 
and of the cyplicr letter lying under the lace in their 
bosoms from one brave to rashness, and thrice weil-b^ioTed* 
because in danger for the Cause, who was travelling secretly 
and swiftly to St. Germain. Now the Plantagenefcs had 
died out, root and branch, and the tapestry woven by Mary 
was faded and moth-eaten, and the Court beauties were laid 
in the chapel vault, and oriel-chamber was scented irith 
Manillas, Burgundies, and liqueurs, while three or four men 
pat at breakfast with a group of retrievers on the hearth. 
The sun falling through tlie casements, shone on the brass 
andirons, the oak t^arvings, the purple silk of the hangings 
on the walls, and on the game and fruits, the 
coiibe and the golden Rhenish, that were crowded in profu¬ 
sion on the stable, at which the host and the guests of 
White Ladies lounged, smoking and looking over the con¬ 
tents of the letter-bag, peeling an apricot, or cutting into a 
haunch ii la Marinade, silent, lazy, aud inert, for there was 
nothing to tempt them out but the rabbits, and the morn¬ 
ing was warm and the sliadcd room pleasaut. At tlie head 
of his table tlie host sat in the deep shadow, where the 
light of the outer day did not reach, but left the dark 
purple hangings of the w^all with the dead gold of their em¬ 
broideries in gloom behind him, at the back of his fauteuil.)t 
He was a man th^ of ninc-and-tweuty or thirty, but looked 
something older than he was; he was tall and slightly 
made, and wore ,a black yolvet morning-coat. His face'was 
singularly striking and impressive, more by expression than 
by feature—it was such a countenance as yon see in old 
Italian ]i>ortraits, and in ^me* Yandykes, bearing in them 
pow^ strangely blended avith passion, and repose with rcck- 
lessn^s; his hair, moustache, and beard were of a d^k 
chestnut hue j his mouth was veiy beautifully fcamed, with 
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the smile generous, but rare; the eyebrows were -dark, 
straight, and finely^ pencilled; the eyes gray. And it wsis 
in these, as they lightened to steel-like brilliance, or dar¬ 
kened black as night with instantaneous and pitiless anger, 
tliat an acute physiognomist would have inferred diinger 
and evil to himself and to others, that would arise from 
a spring as yet, perhaps, unknown and concealed; and 
that an artist studying his face, in which his art would 
liave found no flaw, would have said that this man would 
be relentless, and might have pi-cdictcd of him, as the 
Houthem sculptor pro]jliesied of Charles Stuart, “Some¬ 
thing evil will befall him. He carries misfoi-ruiie on his 
face.” 

He lay back in his chair, tuniing over his letters, look¬ 
ing idly one by one at them, not oj>cning some, and not 
reading wholly through any ; many of them had feminine 
Buperscriptioiis, and scarlet or azure chiilres ai the seal, 
as delicately scented as though they had been brought by 
some Court page, rather than by i,]k; rough route of the 
mailbag. They afforded him a certain amusement that 
summer’s morning, and Strathmore of Wliito Ladies—this 
man with the eyes of a Catiline, and the face of a Strafford 
—had no care greater on his mind tor either the present or 
the future just then than that his keepers had: told him the 
broods were very scanty, and the yomig birds had died oif 
shockingly in the early parts of the spring ; that he was 
summoned to go on a diplomatic mission to Bulgaria to 
confer with a crabbed Prince iMiehael, before he cared to leave 
England ; and ihfit one ofhis fair correspondents, Nina Mon- 
tolieu, a Free Companion, whose motto blazoned on her pretty 
fluttering pennon, was a very rapacious “ lout prendre 1 ” 
might be a little more troublesome and exigeante than was 
agreeable, and give him a taste of the tenacious grilles now 
that he had tired of playing with the patt4 de velours. He 
had, nothing graver or darker to trpuble him, as he leant 
back in his fautenil in the shadow where the sunlight did 
not come, glancing cut now and then to the masses of 
forest, and the grey cloisters, ivy-hung and crumbling to 
mins, that were given to view tlirougli the opened case¬ 
ment of the arched windows of his chamber, Hisfacsewas 
the face of a State-conspii'ator‘‘of Velasquez, of a dooTiie<5[ 
Noble of Vandyke ; but bis life was the easy, nonchal«nt»‘ 
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nntrijublod, iinchetjuercd life of an English gentleman of 
onr days; and his thoughts were the thoughts that are 
natural to, and that run in couple with, Bucli a afe. “ Bom 
to calamity!” would have been as little applicable to Strath¬ 
more as it seemed to Charles of England, when he and 
Villiers looked into the long eyes of the Spanish donnas and 
drank to the loveliness of Henriette de Bourbon. But in 
those joyous, brilliant days of Madrid and Paris, the 
shadow of the future had not fallen acrosi^the threshold of 
Whitehall—neither as vet had it fallen'here across tho 
threshold of White Ladies. 

He looked up and turned a little in his chair as the door 
opened, and the smile that was the more brilliant and at¬ 
tractive because extremely rare, lighted his face. 

“ You incorrigible fellow! the coffee is cold, and the 
claret is coikcd, and the omelett.eR are overdone, but it*B no 
more than you deserve. Won’t you fiiw be punctual? 
We were going down to Hurst Warren at nine, and it’s 
now eleven. You are the most idle dog, Erroll, under 
heaven! ” 

“ You were only down yourself six minutes and a half 
ago (I asked C^'raveii), so cloii’t f/ou talk, my good fellow,* 
You have been reading the first volume of the ‘ Amours 
(Vane Femme,4 and sending the rabbits to the deuce ; and 
Fve been reading llio second, and consigning them to the 
devil, so nous sumines quittes. A summer morning’s made 
for a French novel in bed, with the window open anil the 
birds singing outside ; pastorals and pruriencies go uncom¬ 
monly nicely together, rather like lemons* and rum, you 
know. Contrasts are always cMfi ! ” 

With which enunciation of doctrine the new-comer sat 
down, rolled his chair u]> to the table, and began an inspec¬ 
tion of some lobster cutlets ii la Marechale, taking a cup of 
creamy (diocolate from the servant behind him, while Strath¬ 
more looked at him with a smile still on his lips, and.a 
cordial look in liis eyes, aswf the mere sound of the oth®’’8 
voice were pleasant to him. The belated guest was a man 
of his own age, or some few years older; in frame and 
sinew he was superb ; in stjde he was rather like a dafehing 
|Free loanee, a gallant debonnair captain of Bourbon’s 

i Ueiters, with his magnificent fhusole and reckless brmiance/ 
though he was as gentle as a woman and aa lassy afe a Oir* 
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cassian girl. He called himself the handsomest man’ in the 
Service, and had the palm given him tmdispiitingly; for 
the jErank, clear, azure eyes that grew so soft in love, so 
trustful in friendship, the long fair hair sweeping off a fore¬ 
head white as the most delioate blonde’s, the handsome 
features with their sunny candour and their gay sensuous 
smile, made his face almost as attractive to men as to 
women. As for tlic hitter, indeed, tliey strewed his path 
with the conqueror’s myrtle-leaves. His loves were as in¬ 
numerable as the stars, and by no means so eternal; and if 
now and then the bean seso had the best of the warfare, it 
was only because they are never compassionate to those who 
surrender to them at once, and whom they can bind and 
lead captive at their will, which the least experienced could 
do at one stroke with Bertie Erroll, as he freely and lament- 
ingly confessed. The Beau Sabrv'iir (as he had been nick¬ 
named, 41a Murat, from his cornet hood, partly from some 
back-handed strokes of his in Cafirchmd, partly from the 
personal beauty which he inherited from a race whose 
beauty was all their patririiony),teiTific, as his science could 
tell when he put the gloves on, and daring, as the chroni- 
•cles of the Cape decreed him to bo in the saddle and the 
skirmish, was soft as silk in the hands of a beauty, and im¬ 
pressionable and plastic as wax when fairy nngers were at 
work. He had never in his life resisted a woman, and 
avowed himself utterly unable to do so. Have yon ever 
known the muscle that bi-ought Laomedon to grief of any 
avail against ili^j Lydian Queen ? 

“ Letters ! Whv they write them ? ” he said, as he 
glan(‘ed at the small heap of feminine correspondence piled 
beside his plate. “ It’s such a ]nfy ! it only makes us feel 
bearish, bored, and miscraldy ungrateful; wastes an hour 
to get through them religiously, or hangs a millstone of 
unperformed duty and unex})iated debt about our necks 
for the livelong day,-till post-time'comes round again and 
makes bad worse ! *” ' 

“ Why they write them ? ’’.echoed Strathmore, giving 
a contemptuous push of hifi elkow to Hina Montolieu’s en¬ 
velope, a souvenir of the past spason, with which he could^ 
veiy well^ have dispensed. “ Qur Briuvillicrs poison us with 
’patchouli paper, and stab us with a ^owquill. One might 
like to *die of a rose in aromatic path' hatrl would rather 
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not dife of a billet of tbree-scented sheets crossed I Oorre- 
sj)ondence is cruel—with women. If yon donCt answer them, 
you feel sinftil and discourteous ; if you answer iiiemi 
you o.nly supply them with ammunition to fire on to yon 
afresh with fifty more rounds of grape and canister. They 
lore to spend tneir whole mornings skimming orer a thou¬ 
sand lines, and winding up with * Toujoura 4 toi! * They 
love to write honey to you with one pen, and gall about you 
with another ; they love to address their dearest friends on 
a rose-tinted sheetj and blot it to damn them on a cream- 
coloiii'ed one. Writing is women’s •iifiktwit ,• but it is doncedly* 
hard that they will inflict the rowsults upon us I ^ 

“ It’s an odd psychological fact that women will write on 
for iwelvc months nnaiiswcred, as religiously as they wipe 
their pens, omit their dates, and believe in the aocelera^ 
lion of postal sjiccd, by an ‘ immediate ’ on the^ envelope,” 
])nt in Phil DaTivers from the bottom of the table, help¬ 
ing himself to some Strasbourg piltd. “Some of them 
write delightfully, though—Triclisey Bellevoix does* Hot 
notes are the most delicious olla podrida of news, mots, 
historiettes, and little i^it-bits of confidence imaginable j 
she always tell you, too, mischievous things of the people 
you don’t like, instead of scandalizing people you do, after 
the ordinary'fashion. Her letters are not bad fun at all 
when you’re smoking, and want something to look at %r 
ton minutes.” 

“ I’ll tell her liowvfm rate them I She’s going to Cliarle- 
mont nexti wet'.k. See if you get any more letters, Phil I ” 
cried Errol 1. * 

“ My dear fellow, if we turned king’s evidence on one 
another, I don’t think we should get any more feminine 
favors at all! ” laughed Strathmore. “Very few of them 
would relish tl»e c^iit-chafc about them if they’d correct reports 
Irom the club-windows and short-hand notes from the 
smoking-rooms. Would you be let in again to the violet- 
boudoir in Bmtoii-stredl if Lady Fitz knew you’d told roe 
lust night that she had the very devil’s own temper ? mid 
would Oon be called * ami»chojisi de mon coeur,” if lladame 
la Baronne knew that^wlien he gets her, botes he Bay^s, 
M^euce take the woman!—how she botllcrs/ audibly in 
White’s? Try that grilsefLaugton—it was in*lire river 
yeSterday ” > 
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“ And is \)r(me. It would have been worth dcorgie'is 
tolling.” 

“ Georgie lost all her rings last week in the Dee—five 
thousand pounds* worth in diamonds and sap^diires—served 
her perfectly right! What business has she with March 
browns and dun govemois?*' said the Jiost of White 
Ladies, drawing a plate of peaches to him. “ I cannot 
conceive what women are jmout when they take up that 
line of thing. How can they imagine an ill-done replica 
of ourselves can attract us ? A fast woman is an anomaly, 
and all anomalies are jarring and bizarre. To kiss lips 
that smell of smoke—to hear one’s belle amie welcome 
one with * All serene ! ’—to see her * bugle eye-ball and her 
cheek of cream ’ only sparkle and flush for a tan gallop and 
a Eawcliffe yearling—to have her boudoir as horsey as the 
Comer, and her walk a cross between a swing and a strut! 
Pah ! give me women as soft, and as delicate, and as velvet 
as my peaches ! ” 

“Peaches?” put in EitoII. “Ominous simile! Your 
soft women have an uncommouly hard stone at their core, 
and a kernel that’s poison under the velvet skin, mon cher 
Cis!” 

• 8oit! I only brash the bloom, and taste the sweet¬ 
ness ! ” yawned Strathmore. “ A wise man pever lingers 
long enough over the same to have time to come to the 
core. With peaches and women, it’s only the side next 
the sun tliat’s tempting; if you find acid in either, leave 
them for the downy blush of another! How poetic 
grow! Is it the piienish ? That rich, old, amber, mellow 
wine always has a flavour of Hoffmann’s fancies and Jean 
Paul’s verse about it; it smells of the Eheingau ! I don’t 
wonder Schiller took his inspirations from it, I say, 
Erroll, I heard ri*om Rokeby this morning. He doesn’t 
say a word about the Sartory betting, nor yet of the White 
Duchess scandal. He is only full of two things : La Pu- 
celle?s chances of the Prix de Rast^tt at Baden, and of this 
beauty he’s raving of, something superb, according to him, 
a Creole, I think he says—Lady Vavasour ! Really one’s 
bored to death with ecstaciep about that woman! Have 
you heard the name ? /have lotstimes, but I’ve always 
mis.sed her.” t 

“ Vava^ur ? Vavasour ? The deuce, I have—rather I * 
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»aid Erroll, thrown into a beatific vision by the mere name 
the lady under discussion, stroking his soft, silky mou¬ 
stache, while he stirred some more cream into his chocolate. 
Who is she ?” asked Langton, who was only just back 
from a ten years’ campaign in Scinde, curling a loose leal 
round his Mm^Ua. ^ 

“ More than I can tell you, trcs-cher. I believe it’s more 
than anybody knows. She sprang into society like Aphrodite 
iTom the sea-foam. One may as well be graceful in inetaph<*r, 
eh ? You mean a Creole, Strathmore, who made a tremen¬ 
dous row at St. Petersburg—came nobody knew precisely 
whence—hadn’t been seen till she appeared as Lady Yavaf 
sour and Vaux tooling a six-in-band pony-trap, with pages 
of honor in lapis-lazuli liveries, that created a furcate in 
Longchamps, and made the Pro Catalan crowded to get a 
glimpse of her. Ever since then all Europe’s been at her 
feet! ” - . 

“ That’s the woman! ” broke in Danvers. Oh, she’s 
divine, they say! Everybody goes mad after her, and can’t 
help himself! Scrope Waverlej raved of her j be saw her 
at Biarritz, and swears she’s quite matchless. She’s the 
most capricious coquette, too, .that ever broke hearts with a 
fan-handle! ” 

“Hearts! .Faugh!” sneered Strathmore; and, when he 
sneered, his face was very cold—a coldness strangely at 
variance with the swift, dark passions that slumbered in his 
eyes. “ My good fellow, don’t give us a rechauihi of Scrope 
Waverley’s sentimental nonsense de gram I The man must 
be weaker than the fan-handle if he be rultd by it.” 

Erroll lilted his eyebrows, and sighed: 9 

“ May be! But the little ivory sticks play the deuce with 
us when they’re well managed.” ^ 

“ Speak for yourself! Don’t malce your confessions in the 
plural, that their B^tise may sound general, pray! ” 

“ Oh, you —you’re a confounded cold fellow I Wear chained 
mmour, wrap yourself in^sbestos, and all that sort of thing; 

* lava kisses ’ wouldn’t melt you, and Helen wouldn’t move 
you unless you chose! ” 

Strathmore laughed a litfle as he brushed a gnat off the 
velvet ^eeve of his coat: • 

Why should they ? It is only fools who go in fetters. 

I can not comprehend that madness about a woman—to lie 
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at her feet and come at her call, and take her caressee one 
minute and neglect her the next, as if you were hcjr spaniel, 
■with nothing better to do than to live in her bondage! It 
is miserably contemptible! What is weakness if that isn’t 
one, eh ? ” - 

Erroll flung the envelope with the scarlet chiffire, lying on 
the table within reach of his hand, at his host and friend, as 
proof and reproof of the nullity of liis doctrines. 

“ Most noble lord! you have the check to talk coldly and 
disdainfully like that, while you know you are in the grilles 
of the Montolieu, and Heaven knows how many others be¬ 
sides ! ” 

Strathmore laughed as the envelope flnttered down on 
the ground, falling short of him where he lay back in liis 
fanteuil: 

“ Becasso! that is a vciy diflerent affair. Kina is a dash¬ 
ing little lawless lady, ami knows how to pillage with both 
hands; one must pay i f one dallies with the Free Companions. 
You don’t suppose she ever Imld me in her bondage, or flat¬ 
tered herself she did for an hour, do you ? Ko one was ever 
m love with that sort of women after twenty; one mahs 
Jove to them, cn parenthf^so as it "ivere, of course, but that’s 
quite another thing. 11 is how you lose your hearts, liow 
you hang on a smile, how you let yourselves be marked and 
hit and brought down like the silliest noddy-bird that ever 
sat to be shot at. how yon go mad after one ■woman, and that 
one woman with, nine times out of ten, nothing worth wor¬ 
shipping about her—it is that which I can’t understand.” 

Tant mieux' pour vousl” said Erroll, softly, and \vith a 
profound sigh of envy. “ Ho about with you- uoli me tangere 
shiold, and be piously thankful you’ve got it then. Only the 
‘ haughty in their strength,’ et cajtera, you know—what’s the 
rest of the scriptural warning ?—iinhelicvevs do come to grief 
sometimes for their hardened heterodoxy f This superbVava- 
sonr—I want dreadfully to see her., ’J?hcy say she is the best 
thing we hpe had for a long Oiue, since the Ducliesse 
d’lvore was in her first prime.” 

“ She must be the same I heqyd so much about in Paris 
last winter j she was passingiihe season in Eome, so I missed 
her. She has* the most wayward'caprices, they say, of auj 
Kving ■woman,” said Danvers, 'fuming over the loaves of tlie 
morning* papers; “ but the caprices d!um Mle fmfm are 
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always bewitching and always permissible. A great beanty 
has no sins; she may do what she likes, and we forgiTe her, 
even mth tho leopard-claws in onr skin. The pretty panther I 
it looks so handsome and so soft j its rery crimes are only 
miscdiief.” 

“ You havod’t been in Scinde, Phil,” said Langton, with 
the grim smile of a vienx sabrenr who hears those who hare 
never siiffercrl jest at scars; while their host, rather tired ot 
this breakfast chat about women, turneclp to his unofjened 
coiTGS]:)ondencc, till his guests, having thrown their letters 
away,' to be answered at any distant and hazardons ftittingn, 
having yawned over the papers, e.asually remarking that that 
poor devil Allington’s divorce case was put off till next ses¬ 
sion, or that there was an awful row in South Mexico, rote 
by general consent, and began to think of the rabbit»* 

TVliite Ladies was one of the ploasantept places to visit at 
in England. A long bcadroU might have been cited of 
houses that eclipsed it in every point—^but the abbey had ft 
cliarm, as it had a beauty, of its own i and those who went 
thither once always gave the preference to a second invitation 
there, over those to other places.xin tho deep recesses of its 
vast forest-lands there were droves of deer that gave mqre 
royals in one day’s sport than were ever found south of the 
Cheviots. In tho dark pools, some of them wcH-nigh inac¬ 
cessible, where they lay between gorze-covered hills or down 
in wooded valleys, the wild fowl flocked by legions. The 
river, that ran in and out, of which you just caught glimpses 
from the west windows, dashing between the boughs in the 
distance, was famed for its salmon, and ^lad in olden days 
given char and trout to the tables of the monastery, whose 
celebrity had reached to royal Windsor and princely Sheen, 

- and made the Tudors covetous for the land and‘water that 
yielded such good fare. Sport Avas to be had in perfection 
among the brakes and woods at White Ladies; and within 
its art-stained windows; even in the very bachelor, dens 
overlooking tho gray clBisters, there was luxury and comfort; 
find fair women used to come down to White Ladies, lovely 
enough to rouse the sleeping Dominicans from their graves 
as they swept through Jjic aiSes of the chap5l; andlaughter 
jprodld ring out from tho s^olcing-rqom, when the men had 
tl^eir feet in the pap<'»oslics and thoir Manillas in their mo^hs* 
.loud enough to wake all the echoes of the abbey, and make 
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the dead monks lying under the sward turn in their toinba 
and cross themselves at the profanity of their successors and 
BUTOlanters, 

white Ladies was a grand old place, and Strathmore was 
envied by most of his friends and acquaintance for its pos¬ 
session. It had come to him by tlio distaff side, from his 
mother’s father, who, failing heirs male in the direct line, had 
left it to his daughter’s second son on condition that he 
assumed his name. By a strange chance, Strathmore bore a 
close resemblance to his mother’s line, whose name he had 
taken; he liad nothing eiilior in feature or in character in 
common with the easy, inert, sensual, placabfe, Saxon Cas- 
tlemeres, with their Teuton good humor and their Teuton 
phlegm, but he inherited in every point the features of the 
Strathmores, that courtly, silent, Konrian race, swift and 
fierce in passion, dark and implacat>le in hate, keen to avenge, 
slow to forgive, imperious in love, and cold fri hate; and 
with the features might go the character. Others do not 
know, we do not Icnow ourselves, all that lies latent in us, 
until the seeds of good or evil that ai’e hidden and unknown 
germinate to deed and blossom inio action, and make us 
reap for weal or woe the harvest we have sown. Tf with the 
countenance he inherited th.e character of those who had 
ruled before him at White Ladies, there had been little in 
his life lip. to this morning, when he sat drinking his Jthenish 
and looking over liis letters in the oriel'room at tlie Abbey 
that warm summer day, to develop ilie unroused nature. 
The darker traits might have died out with the darker times, 
as the mailed surc^at of steel biul been replaced by a velvet 
morning coat, as the iron portcullis had been put away by 
a gold-fringed poriitTe, as the culverin above the gateway 
had been removed for the so It, silken folds of a flag. Lions 
long kept in a tame life lose their desert i^istinct and their 
thirst for blood; so the Strathmores in long centuries of 
court life might have outworn and lost what had been evil 
and dangerous in them in the days of Plantagenet, of Lan¬ 
caster, and of York. Or, if ttie nature were not dead, but 
only sleeping, there was nothing^, to arouse it; life went 
imoothly and well with StratHmore; he had birth, fortune 
tfdents of a high order; he was cdhrtcd by women, partly 
becaiuse htiwas very cold to theifi, chiefly, doubtless, becauA 
^ iras the son of the Marquis of Castlemere and master' <ii 
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White Ladies. In a diplomatic careet he had a wide Md 
for the ambitions that attracted him—the ambition not; 
place, wealth, or title, but of i^wer, the deep, subtle state 
power that had in all ages fascinated the Strathmores, and 
been wielded by them successfully and iMfhfly. Life laj 
clear, brilliant, pnruffled behind him and before him; sin¬ 
gularly generous, caring little for money or fca? luxury, he 
was cordially liked by men. though there were some, of 
course, who as cordially hated him ; and if there ran in his 
blood the old spirit of the Strathmorea tha^ had in ancient 
days begotten their fierce motto, “ Shyt emd not ,* 

that had often worked their own doom and been then' own 
scourge; that gleamed from their eyes in the old portraits 
by Antonio More, and Jameson, and Vandyke, hanging in 
the vaulted picture-gallery at the Abbey, and that made 
those who looked on them understand how those courtly, 
elegant, suave gentlemen had been swift to steel, and pitiless 
in pm’suit, and imperious jn ire—^if this spirit still ran in 
his blood, it was dormant, and had never been wakened to 
its strength. Opportunity is the tbrcing-lionso that gives 
birth to Sil things; without it, seeds will never ripen into 
fruit; with it, much that might otherwise have died out 
innocuous expands to baneful force. Man works half his own 
doom, and ciiiiumstance works the other half. Yet, because 
we have not been tempted, we therefore believe we can 
siund; because wc have not yet been brought ni^ the 
furnace, we iherefore hold ourselves to be fire-proof! Mes 
freres, tin? best of us are fools, I fear! The steel is not 
proven till it has passed through the flames 
Sooner or later—though they may lie to it long, half a 
lifetime, }>ei’haps—I believe that men and women are all 
ti’iie to their physiognomies ; that they prove, sooner or 
later, that the index Nature has wiit (though writ in crabbed, 
uncertain characte that ftw can read altogether aright) 
upon their features is not a wrong or a false one. Men lie, 
but Nature docs not. They dissemble, but she speaks out. 
They conceal, but she tells the truth. TOat is carved on the 
features, will develop, some time or other, in the nature. 
When Bernini made the Jjropliecy that foretold iU for the 
heir of England, could any prediction seem more absurd ? 
Y-et Charles Stuart wrought his own fate, and the friiit,of 
the, past, whose seed had been sown by his own hands, was 
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bitfeei between his teeth when the foretold calamity fell, 
black and ghastly, betwixt the People and the Throne, 
Strathmore’s life, cold, clear, cloudless as the air of a glit¬ 
tering, still winter’s noon, was utterly at variance with his 
physiognomy—the physiognomy that had the eyes of a 
Catiline and the face of a Strafford! Yet, as time went on, 
and he passed of his own will intp a patli into which a man 
stronger in one sense, and weaker in another, would have 
never entered, the spirit that was latent in him awoke, and 
wrought his own fate and wove his own scourge more darkly, 
and more erringly, because more consciouBly and more reso¬ 
lutely, than Charles Stuart, making him eat of the fruit of 
his sowing to the full as bitterly as ho of England, who 
might never have bowed his head to the axe that chill 
Januaiy morning, when a king fell, amidst the silence of an 
assembled multitude, if the first obstinate error that had 
seemed sweet to him bad been put aside, and the first wilM 
tom out of* the right path had been avoided ; the turn—so 
slight b~that led on to the headsman and the scaffold ’ 
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The rabbits wtre tame in comparison with the drives for 
which tlie forests of AVhite Ladies were famed, and with the 
bouquets of pheakants that the battues afforded later on in 
the year; but still they w'cre better than nothing, and were 
peppered faute <(e mieux that day, though the chief thing 
done by the whole quartette was to lie uuder the trees and 
drink the iced champague-cup and Badminton, brought 
there, with a ecld Imicheon, on an Exmoor pony by the 
under-keepers about two o’clock; which was, however, as 
pleasant occupation for idleness oft a sultry summer’s day 
as anything that could be suggested, while me smoke of the 
Manillas curled up through thoi. leafy roofing above hea<^ 
and the dogs lay about on the moss-covered turf with their 
tongues out, hot, tired, and exci^ and the marisas aud 
I^JiimcbirdB sang in the boughs. ^ 
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" Where the deuce is the Sabreur V* said Phil 
v/heu the rabbits had been slain by the score, and the 
chimes of the Abbey, ringing seven o’clock with the alow, 
musical chant of the ‘‘Adeste Fideles,” came over the 
u ooc^* and warned them that the dressing-bell must be 
going, and that„it was time to think about dinner. 

“ By George I I don’t know,” said Strathmore, raising 
himself from the lichens and ferns on which he lay, and 
standing up, witli a little yawn, to stretch himself. “ 1 
haven’t seen him for the last hour. Didn’t he say some¬ 
thing about the Euston Ooppice ? I dare say he i$ gone 
there after the rabbits; we must have missed him 


wliere.” 

“ It’s deucedly easy to lose oneself in these woods oi 
yours, Strathmore,” said Langton, striking a fresh fusee. 
“ The timber’s so tremendously thick, and there are no 
paths to speak of; you never have the wood cut down, do 


you r” 

“ Cut down! Certainly not! My good fellow, do you 
tliink the woods of White Ladies go for building piurpom ? 
The Strathmores would rise out of their gravest I wonder 
Bertie is gone off like that. Pritchard, have you seeu 
Colonel Erroll ?” * 

“ I see Lha Colonel a going toward the coppice, my lord, 
about an hour ago, when we w'as beating of the Acre— 

a going down that ere path, my lord,” responded Pritchard, 
the under-keeper. 

“ Queer fellow!” said Strathmore, as he gave his gun to 
we of the boys, and lighted a jvecd. “ What did he go off 
for, I wonder ? He must have missed us, somehow.” 

^ Perhaps he’s taken a wTong cut, and will wander mise¬ 
rably till the soup’s cold and the fish overdone,” suggested 
Danvers. “ Lady Millicent is coming to-night, ain’t she, 
with the HarewooQ. people ? He’ll hang himself if he isn’t 
in in time to take her into dinner; he sw'ears by her ju st 
now, you know. The ^abreur’s eternally in love! Who 
isn’t, though ? ” 

Tm not,” said Strathmore, with pmfect veracity. It 
was somew^hat his pride tifat he ha4 never lost his hea^ for 
any woman in his life. • * 

•“ Because you’re panoplied with protocols, and ^ 
the State! You’re a cursed cold fellow, Cis—^alwoys were! ” 

Mdsiu bh* ^ ^ Omt». 10 41^.74.^^ 
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interrupted Danvers, with a mixture of impatience and 
envy. “ The Sabreur has lost himself I bet youit is easy 
enough in these woods. 1 was benighted once, don’t you 
remember ?—the undergrowth is so confoundedly thick, and 
it’s as wild here as in Brittany. If he miss Lady Millicent, 
he’ll hang himself, to a certainty! We must ask her for 
one of her rose-tendre ribbons to make the suicide effec* 
tire!"' 

“ ril go round by the coppice home, and look for him,*' 
said Strathmore, putting his cigar in his mouth. ** There 
are two hours before the people come; it’s only now striking 
seven. I shall bo back in jilcnty of time, and it’s a splendid 
evening. Au revoir !—^you and Phil want longer for yonr 
toilettes than I do, because you’ll dress for the Harewood 
women!” 

It um a splendid evening—clear, sultry, with an amber 
light falling through the aisles of the trees, and long shadows 
deepening across the sward, wliile the wild fowl went to- 
rooit beside the pools, and the herons dipped their beaks 
int^ the dark cool waters that lay deep and still, with broad- 
leav 1 Ulies and tangled river-plants floating languidly on 
their surface. Strathmore left Danvers and Langton to 
take the shorter cut through the gardens that led direct to 
the side-door of the bachelor’s wing, and strolled hunself 
along throngh the Hurst Wood, by the longer diStonr known 
as Euston Coppice, a wild, solitary, intricate bit of the park, 
that had, as Danvers said, more of the luxuriant forest- 
growth parts of Lower lirittany than of the tamer, more 
cultivated look of Englisli woodlands. Some volcanic con¬ 
vulsion long ages ago had rent and split the earth in this 
])art into as fantastic and uneven a surface as the Black 
Hocks of Derbyshire, and gaps so filled up by furze, and 
luizel, and yellow heath, and the rugged sides so covered 
with mosses, violet-roots, and hyacintlS, that the right track 
might very easily be lost if you were not acquainted with 
every nook, and comer, and forest-path, as Strathmore had 
been from.his childliood. He walked onward, looking about 
him; for he thought it possible that Erroll might have 
misfit thought path, and thaf might fall in with him 

he passed round through the Eifbton ^ppice homewarda 
Bettie Enoll was the solitary person whom Stratbmote 
could ever have been said to have loved. His attachimmt 
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7, ass Tery to rouse ; he cared for very few people, 

and, in the world, everybody, especially pretty and romaalao 
women, called him without any heart, ^rhaps wthout any 
feeling. It was true tliat he had never lost his head ^er 
any women; he had had an intrigue with this one, a liaison 
with that, blit liovod them he had not; his indifference was 
no affectation, and his vaunted panoply no pretence j the 
Strathmorcs bad always better liked State plot and snblje 
power than the women whose odorous tress® had swept over 
their Milan corslets, and whose' golden’ beads had been 
pillowed on their breasts. To Bertie ISrroU, Strathmore^* 
bore, however, a much deeper attachment than women had 
ever won from him—the attachment of a nature that gives 
both love and friendship very rarely; but, when it gives, 
cither gives instantly, blindly, and trustingly; the nature 
that had always been characteristic of the “swift, silent 
Strathmorcs,” as the alliteration of cradle chronicles and 
provincial legends nicknamed the race that had reigned at 
White Ladies since Hastings. The fritmdship between them 
was the friendship closer than brotherhood of dead 
and old Judea—tlie bright truthfulness, the soft ss, 
the candour, the dash, tlie nerve, the hundred attractive,, 
attachable qualities of Erroll’s character, endeared him to 
Strathmore by that strange force of contrast that has so 
odd a spell sometimes in friendship as in love; and the 
bond between them was as close and firmly riven as a clasp 
of steel. They never spoke of their friendship hardly; it 
w’as not the w^ay of either of them; it is only your loving 
women who lavish eternal vows, and pre^ soft kisses on 
lach other’s cheeks, and swear they cannot live apart over 
their pre-pr.andial cup of Souchong, to—slander each other 
suavely behind their fans an hour afterwards, and sigh away 
their bosom-darling’s honor witJi a whispr! They rarely 
spoke of it; but they had a friendship for one another 
passing the love of women, and they relied on it as men 
rely on their own honor, m sthsntly and as secretly. Ono<^t 
when they were together in Scinde, having both gone thitlieT 
on a hunting trip to the bigggame districts for a «^ange om 
autumn, to bring home tif^^>-skin6 and dry pig^s^ing, a 
tigress^ sprang out on them as they strolled alone through 
the* jungle—sprang out to alight, with grip and fang, upoh 
Strathmore^ who neither heard nor saw her, as it'emanoed 
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Bat before she could be upon her victim, Erroll threw him* 

: self before him, and catching tlie beast by her throat as she 
rose in the air to lier leap, held her off at arm’s length, and 
fell with her, holding her down by main force, while she 
tore and gor^ him in the struggle—a struggle that lasted 
till Strathmore had time to reload his gun, and send a ball 
through her brain; a long time, let me tell you, though but 
a few short seconds in actual duration, to liold down and to 
wrestle in tlic grip of a tigress of tSuinde. “Yon would have 
done the same for me, ray dear old fellow,” said Erroll, 
quietly and lazily, as his eyes closed and he ftiinted awny 
from the loss of blood. And that was all ho would ever 
vouchsafe to say or hear said about the matter. He hac 
risked his life to save Stratiunore’s; he knew Strathmore 
would have acted precisely the same fuj* him. It was a type 
of the quality and ot the tdiaraoter of their friendship* 

The evening shadows were slanting across the sward, 
while the squirrels lun from branch to branch, and the 
chestnuts lying on the moss turned to gold in the western 
sun, as Strathmore walked along through the Hurst Wood 
. with a couple of beagles following in his track. See Emil 
be did not, and he wondered where the douce he had gone; 
if he had been absolutely after the rabbitsjiio would have 
taken some of the men or tlie dogs, at the least, with him; 
and it was odtl ho had cimsen that night in (^special to be 
belated, as anmng the peo]»lo coming to dine at AWiiie 
Ladies in au lioiirs time was Lady lliilliecnt Clinton, a 
beautiful blonde, tmitalizirig, imj)crioa:i, and bewitching to 
the highest degree, w'hom IwtoU had watched for at Flir¬ 
tation Corner, left the coulisses for at the opera, bought 
guinea cups of Souchong for at bazaars, and dedicated him¬ 
self to generally, throughout the past season. He walked 
onwards, flushing the pheasants with his step, and startling 
the grey herons as he passed the pools, till they rose at the 
bark of the dogs, and sailed maj|stujally away in the sunny 
silent air. At last, as he went along the confines of the 

g park, towards the entrance of a long elm-w'alk, half 
half avenue, that fed lound towards the Abbey, a 
el bustled^out of the brushwood near and leaped npon^ 
it was one of his own diDgs, a water-spaniel th^ Erroll 
t'histled k) him, and brought with them that morning. 
^Marquis! where is he, old fellow?” said Strath® 
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more, as he stooped and patted the dog. Marinis utid^r- 
stood the (question, shook his long ears that were dripping 
with water from his chase of a wild duck, looked vivaoionsliy 
intelligent and specially important, and ran onwards, tum* 
ing* back now and then to see that he was foliowoi ICo 
deteefcire from Scotland-yard could have better d(me hda 
duty. As Strathmore looked to watch where the dog tmi 
he saw standing in the deep shadow flung by the trees, aoroei 
the walk, leaning over a gate against which his gun was 
resting, and talking to a woman, Bertie ErroU—^in quest ofc 
other game than the rabbits. He was at some aistunes 
from Strathmore, almost at the other end of theavenno; 
across which broad lines of yellow light foil through the 
trunks of the trees from the sunset, where the elm-houghs 
meeting above head, thick with luxuriant leaf, thte^w chequered 
shadows on the turf below. He was loaning down over the 
stile which led into a bridle-path that wound np to the 
rJinrch a mile or so beyond, and was talking earnestly to 
his coin[)anion, who stood on the other side, and who, evmi 
at that distance, made a charming picture, much Such a one 
as Aline, when Boniflers toyed with her at the woodland 
brook under the forest of Lorraine, with the bnfeterfties 
flutterring abtve her licad, and the wild flowers hant^itig' in 
her childish hands. 8he stood on the lower step of the stile, 
so tliat as she reached upwards one of her arms was wound 
about his neck; her face, soft, youthful, and fair, was lifted 
to his OAvn, as his hand lingered on her brow, pushing back 
from it the shining waves of hair, wliile slfe nestled closely 
to him as a bird to the one who caresses it, as a spaniel to 
the master it follow's. It was a scene to be interpreted at a 
glance, that golden sunset hour under the shadow of the 
elms—and w those hours who remembers that the sun will 
set, leaving the dadk dews of night to brood where its beams 
have fallen; that the foliage above us will drop off sere and 
withered like the “dark brown ears” of Ossian, into Which' 
we must enter and dwell ; that in the grasses t^o aj^ is 
curling, that in the west the clouds are broodittg‘1^^ Ijmn^ 
rememW, mes amis! neitner Aid those who Ifnget**^' then 
beneath the elms before thb sun went down^ ' 

^ iUmfs his game t By G^rge! I thought it wbl odd H 
ther%bbiits alone made him too late for dinner! I wondet 
how many ho has sbnfc in the coppice. Poor Lady 

I . ib M « 
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Strathmore raised his eyebrows and stroked his mott- 
staches: 

“ An old lore! and you’re as enthusiastic as that ? What 
must you hayc been in the beginning! Thank Heaven 1 
was not here. Poor Lady Millicent I sal volatile by the 
gallon would never restore her if she knew a youn" pro¬ 
vincial, smelling of the haylield, with a set of cherry ribbons 
tor a Sunday, and a week-day aroma of the cowshed (if not 
the pigsty), was said by the difficile Sabrour to beat her 
hollow!—and she a Court beauty and a Lady in Waiting! So 
much for taste!” 

“ Pigsty ? Cowshed ? You didn’t see her just now, 
Cecil; you couldn’t!” broke in tlie Sabreur, disgusted.. 

** I saw a woman, my dear EitoII, c’^tait assez; she was 
your proiKjrty, and I noticed no more.” 

“ For Goa’s sake don’t suppose me such a Goth that T 
should fall i3a love with a dairymaid, Strath!” said Erroll, 
plaintiTjsly. “ She’s nothing of that sort—-nothing, I give 
you my honor! Let me clear my character, pray. Should 
I love a ‘Phillis in a hazel-hower?’ I hate cobwebs, dew, 
and earwigs j and I can’t bear a coarse color for a woman! 
I say, Strathmore, don’t let out anything about it, though, 
will yon? Don’t tell the other fellows; there’s no object, 
and they’d only-” 

“ Chaff yon ? Exactly! ” 

“ Ko! I don’t care a straw for cliaffi,” said Erroll, 
meditatively, with his Manilla in his month, drawing 
his Glengarry over his eyes. It’s only hoys ^vho mind 
chaff, we don’t. *’ P>ut they iiiiglit get liunling her out, 
you see—would, I dure say, / should in their })lacc—and 
I don't want that. I wish to keep the thing quiet. I 
have managed to do it hitherto; and she would cut up 
as rough at insult as Lady Millicent herself j you under¬ 
stand ?” * 

“Not very clearly; but it doesn’t matter; one doesn’t 
look for perspicuity m love infriguts—^nor for reason.” 

“ Hang yon! yon know what I mean,” murmured the 
Sabrour, lazily. 

“ You mean, you don’t wailt me to toll of your t^te-?i-t^te, 
and set the meh on to badger youMhont it when the vfomen 
a^se gone*? Very well! Pm silent as the dead!” kughod 
Strathmore. “ ^at a wicked dog you are, Bertie, on my 
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word, though. Country air ought to purify your morals; one 
naturally sins in cities, but——” 

“Inevitably sins in villages I Just so, one’s nothing 
else to dol In town one sins fropj sociability; in tbe 
country, from solitariness—a safe i iJication that the soft 
sins'are the i^ptural concomitants of one’s existence every¬ 
where, and shouldn’t be resisted!” said the Sabreur, with a 
yawn. 

“ Admirable tjKiory !—developed in practice, too, by its 
preacher, which can’t be said of all precepts ! Arcadia and 
the Hue 'Breda have more in common than one generally^ 
tiincied then; but I shouldn’t have thought you^d hav^i' 
inkon to provincial amourettes, Sabreur! However, failing 
hoi -house fruits, I suppose you take a turn at blackberries. 
What an odd state of existence it must be, not to |)e able 
Lo live, twenty-four hours without finding some woman’s eyes 
to look into!” 

“ Very natural, I think!—when women’s eyes are the 
pleasantest mirrors there arc, and framed on pur|)08e tcT U£. 
You wore never in lov(i in your life. Strath.” 

“ I was never the fool of a woman, if you mean that.” 

“ Y'ouVe brought over a primu donna, be<mnse, in a cold 
sort of w'av, vou thought her a handsome Eomau,” went on 
tlie Sahrcur,^disfl:iiTiing the interruption—“or you’ve-taken 
u]) tlie Montolien, because she made a dead set at you— 
and because one has a Moutolieu as na(.urallv as one has a 
cigar'Case or a pair of slippers—or you’ve made love to 
some grande dame because it answered a political purpose, 
and advanced a finesse to be in her boudoir wdien everybody 
else was shut out of it; but us for love —you know nothing 
about it! ” 

Strathmore laughed: 

“ I know as much as any wise man knows. I know just 
ns much as flavors life—any more distmhs it. I like a 
woman for her beauty, but I should be partictilarly sorry to 
sup in raptures off a ^ngle smile, to tie my hands wifli a 
golden hair, and to go mad alter the shape of an ankle, as 
you do with a dozen divinities in as many months. A week 
or two ago you were wilt al«)at the Clinton; who'fs worth 
popking at, I grant you^nd now, I dare saysYouVe lost your 
|4iad*just as completely for kittle Phillis yonder,, with her 
”‘ands in the butter I My dear Bertie, it|s positively inex- 
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]>licablo to me s 1 fancy your kissing the lips, if they’re 
jvretty once, of all those goddesses, but I can’t possibly under 
stand your caring about the goddesses themselves!” 

“ Hold your tongue!—and, for Heaven’s sake, don’t, sup¬ 
pose I’m in love with a human churn! Hands in the butter; 
wliat an idea I ” iimrmnrod the Sabreur, disgusted. 

“ Well! it must be a cabbage-rose tliis time, conserva¬ 
tory ones don’t crow about tlic liome farms. Or if it 
isn’t-” 

Strathmore stopped, stinick with a sudden thonglit, and 
swung round, as tliev walked under the cloisters, his face 
as he turned to Erndl softening with that rare smile which 
took from it all that was cold, dark, and dangerous in its 
pliysiognomy, and gave it a generous and almost tender 
warmth—a warmtli tliat as ypi, no woman had had the 
magic to waken there, lie laid his hand on EitoU’s shoulder 
wit h the old familiar g('stiin' of their Eton day^, as they came 
out of the aisles of the cloisters cm to the lawn that sireiched 
smooth and sunny iiofore an aniiciuo giey terrace, with broad 
flights of steps hung wntii ivy, looking down on to thick 
avenues and long glades cjftree.s, like the terrace at Tladdon, 
where Dorothy Vernon fled in the summer moonlight to the 
love of John Planners. 

“Erroll, I say, it is no entanglement, no annoyance, is it, 
this aflair of vonrs ? ’’ 

Erroll threw ids cigar away, shook his head, and 
laughed : 

‘‘Not in the leq^t; except—that my conscience smites mo 
a little for it sometimes. Tliat’s all I ” 

Strathmore’s liand rested still on his shoulder, lying there 
to the safe, cordial grasp of a friendship warm as the friend¬ 
ship of David for donallian: 

Oonseknee! How excejitional you are! The word’s 
out of all modern dictionaries, and rococo from use. But 
what I meant was, if you had anv dilliculty of any kind 
'—if you need to shake yourself free irom any embarrass¬ 
ments—you would keep to your promise and let me serve 
you to all ways. Remember,, oldc^fellow, you gave me your 

He meant that Erroll woulj let'him assist him mo^e 
Vuostanfcially than by advice. The Sabreur was a cadet 
d'up endet,' a man about town, with little more to float him 
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than-ft good name and a fashionable refutation, Inclgr 
Baden “ coups” and dashed-offmfigazmearticles; his debts 
were heavy sometimes, his embarrassments not a few, though 
on his gay, sunny nature they never weighed long; he was, 
very.literall}^ a “beggared gentleman,*’ though his beggai’y 
was as joyoufiPand insouciant a Bohemianism as might be • 
and well off himself, Strathmore, who was generous to an 
extreme, and ascetically indifferent to riches, as I’ve said, 
liad always pressed him, and sometimes, though generally 
with the *itmost difficulty, compelled him'to accept his aid 
w ithout bond or payment. 

His hand lay on BrroU’s shoulder where they stood at the '' 
•hot of tiie terrace steps, and the light ft'om the west fell 
nil upon h^'s face as &ratlimore looked at him—^it was so 
■••ank, so glad, with a smile as bright as a girl’s upon it, 
liiat many years afterwards Stratiimore saw it in memoiy 
IVesh as thoiigli beheld hut yesterday. ’ 

“ Dear old fellow ! I know you would ! If I needed, I 
would ask you as freely as tliongh you were ray brother ; ** 
ajid Errol]’s voice was rjch and Ml as he spoke, like tlie 
voice of a woman when she speaks of or to tliat which she 
loves : then he laughed, and curled a loose leaf round liis 
TManilla. “ But there’s no need here ; Tm not the sufferer, 
'riicy are ftot panther grilles, like your Montolicus or La 
d iilias, confound her! I play the tiger part if there he 
one in tlie duo. 1 say, Strathmore, what a confounded b(^re 
your going off to Servia—Bosnia, Bulgaiia, where is it ? 
^yon’t Trince Michel rvait ?” 

“ Prince Cliche) would willingly wait till doomsday rathet 
thim sec we, but England won’t. It m a bore ; I didn’t 
want to leave till over the 1st; however, diplomats oblige ! 
and there’ll lu' a good deal of finesse vraiited. It is an 
errand quite to my taste.’’ 

“ Perhaps you’ll see this adorable Vavasour and Vaux 
beautj'- on the Continent. Do try ? ” 

“ And report her to you, as game wortli your coming over 
to mark or not, as the case may be ? Yovn paymnm won’t 
held her ground long gainst the Peeress, if she^s only a 
tithe of what Bokeby says. 1 will make note for you accu¬ 
rately if l see her ; aj)# 1 may come back'through Paris in 
fhe spring. The deuce I • it’s getting very late. Those 
people will all be here before we arc di^essed pT dinner,** 
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Buid SLtathmore, as he crossed tlie terrace, entered the 
house, and went up to his dressing-room that was over the 
billiard-room, and looked out across the pleasaUnce and 
the deer-park that lay beyond. 

Lady Millicciit came, haughty, lovely, and bewitching, 
with the Hare wood people and several others, to dinner that 
night at White Ladies, in the great dining-hall that had 
been the refectory of the old Dominicans. IVliere travel- 
worn pilgrims and serge-clothed palmers, footsore and 
bronzed by Eastern suns, had sat and supped, telling of 
miracles of Loretto or persecutions from the ]Mosl8in to the 
listening brethren ; pretty women v it]j diamonds glancing in 
their hair, and smiles brightoiiiiig in their languid, lustrous 
eyes, sat at the table, covered’with gold plate and IJobcinian 
glass and delicate Bevres, with rich fruits and hrilliunt 
exotics, and Parian figures holding uj) baskets odorous with 
summer blossom, while the wines sparkled pink and golden 
in their carafes, and flushed to warm, rub) tints in the 
silver claret-jugs. Wlnre the white roljes of the Domini¬ 
cans had the peifumed laces and silks of their trail¬ 
ing dresses as noiselessly moved ; where the Latin chant of 
the Salutaris Ilostia had risen and swelled, the low laugh of 
their musical voices eehoed ; whore the iiu'cnse liad floated 
in purple clouds, the bouquet of Bui’gnndicH and t)ie per¬ 
fume of Milloflcuvs scented llic-alr ; where the silont. monks 
liad sat ami brol’'cn black bread in the monarchical gloom 
of their woodland Abbey, Lady ]\rilliec!nt and her sisters 
Siricd and smiiod, and bruslierl the bloom oil' a hothouse 
gi-ape, and trifled.with the wing of an ortolan, while the 
light flashed azure-bi-ight in their sapphires, and the ^als 
gleamed in their bosom. Le Roi est Mort. Yive le Koi I 
fk) To-day succeeds to Yesici'day, and the dead are sup¬ 
planted and the jiast is forgot I Where the viaticum last 
night was administered to the dying, the laugh of the 
living echoes gaily this morning, and in its turn the laugh 
will die off the air, and the chant ^f the tomb will come 
round again. Such is life and such is death, and the two 
are ever fused together and twisted in one inseparable 
cord, the wliitq line running <witH the black, side by side, 
trojuied a^d recrossed, following eech other as fhe night 
the/lay, ^ o'* 

“ incorrigible fellow, what would your wood-nymph 
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naTe gaid to you, if she’d seen you making such desperate 
lore to Lady Millicent to-nignt?” said Strathmore, as 
he and Erroll passed down the corridor to the smoking* 
room, as the last roll of the carriages echoed down t£i 
avenue. 

“Thedevik!” laughed Erroll. “If they had alorgnon 
long enough to let tlicm see any of us when we’re away ffom 
them, the tamest Griseldis would have little to say to us 
when wo went back to her! Tliose poor women ! they’re 
shockingly cheated.” ^ 

“Tliey have their revenge, mon cher. If we’re their 
first instructors in mischief, they take to the lesson veiy« 
kindly, and improve on it fast enough ! ” laughed Strath* 
more. “ If M. son Mari deceive Lucretia, liucretia soon 
turns the tables, and dupes her lord. They are quits 
with UB, and don’t want any pity. I wish your lucldess 
'wood-nymph had seen you* go on with the •Clinton to¬ 
night ! I am curious really to know how you get up the 
steam fresh every time; now wdth a duchess, and now 
w’ith a dairy-maid, now with a blonde, and now with a 
briine I ” 


“ Afin de varior lea couleurs!” 


quoted Erroll, approj)ri;it.ely, wTapping about him his seed- 
pearl broidej'cd and sable-lined dressing-gown, dainty and 
lovely enough for Lady MiUicent’s wear. 

“C^u’ani]>a !” broke in Strathmore. “I have a good mind 
^0 punish your inconstancy by betraying your incognita. 
Such a monopoly of the wild game and the tame birds at 
once isn’t fair. *ril tell Danvers the whereabouts of your 
preserves.” 

“ Ko, No I Don’t! there’s a good fellow,” interrupted 
Erroll, quickly. • “ Yon see—would only bother one— 
and- 

Strathmore laughed |s he opened the door of the smok¬ 
ing-room, and a flood of warm light streamed ont from 
within. 

“We don’t like poachiflg in neglected preserves even! I 
understand, my door ^ow. Bag your Mg game and yoni 
small, make love to your (iourt belle and your country ^rl 
bofh at once, and just as you bke. I won’t sek'the beaters 
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after wittier. Have I not said I’ll be silent as death ? 
EntrezI Bah I there is Phil smoking those wretehod 
ransk-Bcentecl cigarettes again ; they are only fit for Lady 
(hx>rgie or Eulalie Papellori. What taste, '\vhen there are 
my Havannas and cheroots t ” 


CHAPTER ITL 

THE VIGIL OF ST. JOHN. 

It was the vigil of St. John in Prague. The stai's were 
coming out one by one in tlie clear violet skies, that were 
still yellow in the west witli the licams of the setting sun ; 
and the dews of the evening were moist upon the thick 
foliage of the Lorenziherge and the vineyards of Anlagen, 
encircling the city with their fresh green zon(‘. Tlie lights 
already lit upon tlu* bridges were mirrored in the waters 
of the Moldan, or the Vcltava, as it is called by its softer 
Ozeschen name, that ran like a broad smooth silver band 
beneath their arches ; and tlie glare from the iwsrem skies 
fell on the gilt crosses of tlie Toyn church, nuiking them 
blaze and sparkle with fairy brilliance, while the mosque¬ 
like spires of a thousand tow'ers stood out clear and deli¬ 
cate as faiiy handiwork in the warm golden haze, as the 
measured chant of litanies, sang by gathered multitudes, 
rose and fell with slow sonorous rhytlim on the hush of 
the coming night. For many nights and days before, the 
lium of collecting people and the weaiy tramp of tired feet 
had been heard throughout the city, as pilgr/ms and devo¬ 
tees of eveiy stock and })roviiice had flockea far and near, 
from wild Silesian forests, from remote Bavarian mountains, 
from Saxon hamlets buried in their ^line woods, and char¬ 
coal-burners’ chftlets in Moldavian wilds, and Czesohen 
homesteads nestled in their cherry orchards, to the great 
Festival of Holy Johannes ctf l^epomilk, at whose most 
sainted niartyrdom, as Legend and ^urch record, five starji 
wm and glittered in the wateis where the Saint sank, a 
Ihonsand ypars ago, and gleamed in golden radiance, 
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beaven-sent witnesses fco innocence. At the Cathedral and 
in the Platz, before the stars and statue on the bridge, and 
around the bronze ring in St. Wenzel’s Chapel, at eveiy 
smaller shrine and lesser .altar throughout the city, tlie 
dense crowd of pilgrims knelt, all their heads bowed down 
in prayer, as t^ie numberless ears of wheat in a cornfield 
bend with one accord before the sweep of summer breeze. 
There is something oddly tonching, pathetic, majestic, 
almost sacred in the sight of a surging sea of jhuman life. 
What is it that is grand and impressive .^n a dense silent 
crowd collected together, no matter whether that crowd be a 
mass of troops in the Champ de Mara, the gathering of* 
tlie people upon Epsom Downs, or a countless asseinblingof 
ponsants in Prague on a Holy day ? What is it ? Taken 
individually, the units of each are unimpressive, gi-otesque, 
common-place; a French guide, an EngUsli touter, a Scla- 
vonian glass engraver, have no sublimity aboni them taken 
singly, but in their aggregate there is that same strange, 
nameless, mournful solomuity, which brought hot, unbidden 
tears to the eyes of the man who, while the Magi offered 
libations to the manes of the Homeric heroes, sat on the 
white throne at Abydos, looking down on riie crowded 
Hellespont, and the countless thousands that were gsdihered 
by the slides of Scaraander, beneath the shadow of Mount 
Ida, while the sunlight glittered on the golden pomegra¬ 
nates of the Immortal Guard, and the gorgeous robes of the 
Thracians fluttered in the winds. Perhaps, with liim. 
wn vaguely, unwittingly, involuntarily compassionate these 
vast multitudes, of wliicli in a century, there will not Ik* 
one who has not been gathered to his tomb, and the 
depth of the sadness lends a sanctity to these crowds, 
whose gaol is the giuve, wijich the clnli and shallow pliiio- 
sophios of an ^Artabanos cannot whisper away ; for we too 
are wending tliither in their company j we too must turn 
our steps from golden Abydos, and lay us down to die at 
Salamis t , 

It was the Vigil of St, John. Pyramids gas-jets flared 
up to the ca^m violet skies, the Five Stars commemorative ol 
the Saint ol Nepomiik jittered on the parapet in the pro- 
fomid silence of the e^ing air j there was no sound but the 
swelling melodious ctracnc^of the Latin litanies, jdianted by 
a pillion voices solemn and regular rhythrq,* fHing the 
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nifflit with imiBic, full, rich, mournfiil as the glorions haft 
nioiiies that peal from cathedral choirs at a mianight mass: 
and an Englishman strolling through the city on foot (for 
no carriages are prmitted in the Plata and Bridge at the 
Vigil and Festival of St. John), looked down on the kneeling 
multitudes with a smile on his lips, a smile that had perhap 
a little of the sadness of the Persian as be gazed down on 
the ^gean, and more of natural disdain for these supersti¬ 
tions before him, that were but typo of tlio bigotries of a 
wider world, where difference from him is your neighbor’s 
measure of your difference from Deity, and where we are 
bidden to accept our creed, as in the time of the Moliniste# 
they were bidden to accept the Pouvoir Prochain, by no 
better rule than that “ il faiit prononcer lo mot des l^vres da 
puer d’etre heretique de nom.” 

As he strolled down Wenzel’s Platz, in the centre of which 
sprang a tred of gas, ^rith a mjTiad biiniing luminous leaves, 
that threw their glare on the kneeling devotees, packed as 
closely as sheep in their pens, as they bowed in adoration 
before the holy shriru's and chanted the litanies of John; 
a carriage that had (lomo into the sfjnare against all rule— 
for the best reason, that the horses had broken away, fright¬ 
ened at tiie music, the lights, the (jrowds, and had taken 
their own way tliither, beyond their driver’s yxAver to pull 
them in—dashed down the Platz at a heiwllong gallop. The 
crowd of pilgrims were too densely packed to have power to 
move to save themselves by separation or by flight; they foil 
pele-melc one on another, the stronger crashing the weaker, 
kjcording to cusfcoln in every conflict, calling on Jesus and 
the Mother of God and Holy Johannes to preserve them 
from their flite, shrieking, praying, sobbing, swearing; while 
the h6m*aes, maddened by the tumult and the gas glare, .tore 
across the square, dragging their carriage qfter them like a 
wicker toy. Nothing less than a heavenly interposition, 
miraculously great as the Five Stars of Holy Johannes, could 
save the people in their path from Ueath and destruction; 
the carriage rocked and swayed, its occupant clasping her 
hands and crying piteously for help; the horses dashed 
through the feeling multitude, fecldng down aged men 
and sobbing children and shrieking "^pien in their headlong 
coupe; the oaths and praprs mid screams rose loud ana 
tthrill. half drowned in the rich sonorous chant of the Utaniei 
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from pHests and pilgrims beyond, that swelled out utdntcr* 
rui)tecl from every lighted shrine and bkaing altar. 

Death was imminent fmr many—death to the hour ol 
I prayer, death on the evo of glad festivity;—the horsey 
snorting, plunging, flinging the white foam from theif 
nostrils, trampfid out a merciless path through the dose- 
packed crowd, and trod down beneath their homfe tritofc they 
could not scatter from their road. The blaze of gas, the 
loud swell of the chants, the glitter of the altar lights^ the 
wild tumult and.uproar about th^ terriflea and maddened 
them. Death was in their van and in thdr wake for all the 
multitude kneeling there in prayer; but—as they neared the 
*pot where the Englishman was, who had not moved a yard, 
iVnt calmly awaited tlieir approach, he stood firmly planted, 
as though made of granite, in tlieir path, and catching them, 
with a sudden spring, by their ribbons close to the Curb, 
checked them in iiiU flight with a force that serft them back 
upon their haunches. It needed what he had, an iron 
Rtronglh and perfect coolness ; even^^rith these to aid him 
it was a dangerous risk to run, for if they shook them¬ 
selves free, ilie infuriated beasts would trample him to death. 
They reared and plunged wildly, flinging the foam, tinged 
with blood, over their chests and flanks, and into his eyes, 
till it blintfed him with the spray; they lifted him three 
times up off the ground by his wrists with a jerk sufficient to 
wrench his arms out of their sockets, with a strain enough 
to make every fibre and muscle break and snap. Still ne 
held on; tliey had met their master, and had to give in at 
last; they we^e powerless to shake off his grip; and, tired 
out at last with the contest, they stood quiet, panting, trem¬ 
bling, passive, fairly broken in, their heads drooping, their 
liinl>s quivering, blood where the curbs had sawn their 
mouths, mixed vyth the snowy foam that corered them from 
their loins to their pasterns. He let go his hold; his face 
was very pale, and perfectly calm, as though ho had lounged 
out of a ball-room; but his eyes glittered and gleamed dark 
with a swift, dangerous passion—^a passion that was evil. 
He stretched his hand up*without speaking, to the coachman 
for his wliip; the man stoo^ down and gave^it to him, 
clearing the crowM ide with a sign, helashcd the horses 
pitilessly, flierccly—laSicd them till the poor brutes^ spiritiessi 
pf^vfirless, and trembling, stood shaking )ike oulpritB betow 
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ihcii* judge. That merciless punialiing done, liis passion had 
spent itsdf; the horses were broken down to the quietness 
of lambs, and anight have been guided by a young child; 
and, letting go his hold on them again, he approached the 
carris^ window, and lifted his hat as carelessly and indif¬ 
ferently as thou^ he were bowing tp some acquaintance in 
the Bide or the rre Catalan. 

‘‘Madame, you must be veiy much terrified, but I trust 
you have not been hurt ?’' he said, in German, to the single 
occupant of the carriage, who, leaning out, eagerly, apd witJi 
grateful empressement, stretched to him t\vo delicate^ un¬ 
gloved, jewelled liands. 

“Monsieur! Mon Dicu! liow brave you have been! 
You have saved my life—and at the risk of your ongi! 
What can I say to you ? How can I thank you ? ” 

As the glare from the gas-pyramid near and the lights 
burning on 4ihe shrine fell upon her face, he saw that it was 
one of rare and exceeding loveliness, and smiled slightly as 
her warm white hands touched his own, that were aching 
and throbbing with pain: 

“ Madame, I am tiiankod already— un rer/ard vims! 
Is there any way in which I can have the honour to assist 
yon?” 

Before she could reply, tlie carriage moved, i The driver, 
a rough^ ill-maimerea Ozeo, who wasted no words and no 
time, started off his trembling horses afresh; he was im¬ 
patient to be out of the crowd, that, recovering from theb 
terror, were swearing bitterly at him in a hundred guttnmi 
iialects, and screinning vociferous, indignant wrath; and he 
was afraid, moreover, of the arrival and the fuiy of police 
officiais. Without awaiting orders, he started them off 
back again through the square, and tlie carriage rolled away 
down the Flatz* bearing its occupant out of sight; a broidereq 
handkerchief she had dropi)ed, as her hand met her de- 
liverer’s, was the only relic Mt of her, where it lay on the 
stones at his feet. The pilgrims, glosing o'^er the vacant 
spot as the vehicle rolled away, crowded round the J^nglish- 
man, who, by his nerve and muscle, had saved two-thirds of 
them from inuninent death, wdth impetuous, demonstrative, 
enthusiastic gratitude, the vivaciousfcu&lavonians calling m. 
iheJMdt^of God and Holjr JejhanSfes to bless and reward 
hii% sho^qring down on him a thousand valedictions, in 
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scended on earth in human fom to Bern ini 
faithful people, keeping watch and at Ms .M 
Prague! / % 

To be canonized waa veiy fn* ftom h&i taate^ and: 
ment gr^tude laviehed upon him was an inMM bore* 
The vociferous worship of the crowds could Veiy weH hare 
been dispensed with, and, signing them off to leave him. a 
clear patM he pushed them away, and breaking free 
their eager clamor with some difficulty, he wnlked'dowi 
the Platz, striking a fusee and lighting a cigar as he went*-^ 
act that slightly disturbed the pilgrims who had canoMeed 
him, and shook their faith as to his saintship: Hoi^iohspn^ 
would never have smoked!^ As he moved ton the 
he saw the handkerchief lying at his snd Stooj^ to 
raised it; it was of gossamer texture, bordered withdtoate’ 
lace ;• it was perfumed with bois-de-sand&le, and ^ to corner, 
broidcred with fantastic device, was a coronet and an hto- 
laced chiffre, whose initials were too intricately interwoven 
for him to be at the pains to deciphef them. It was a 
woman’s pretty toy; some men would have k^ it en . 
souvenir of this Tigil of Si John whema face so marvel¬ 
lously lovely had beamed upon them; he was not one of 


tlian from any motive in the action j but as M ^ so be was 
passing a prett/ Bohemian glass-engraver, whoiie l^ghfc 
black eyes sparkled with ea^er longing as h^ |a!'efc^’ bm- 
nette’s face looked out fsom her yellow hoodj, to to. W 
the dainty, scented handkerchi^ m Ms hami He itteir .It 
to her, dropping the littk gossam^ toy, wilfli iis jitotod 
coronet* Mto hmr bosom. " It will beto 

me, Ijtde beauty/* he sa^ cardessly, as Imi^ent ^ toon^ 
Ihe thiddy packed crowd, «nd not tong ^ to 
carpss She would willingly have idlowed i ^ 
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to jtfayets, cloBing otet the vaciWife Bpot-, aiiJ 
the chanfeed omons, broken off for awhile, rose again in 
Blow-measored barmonieB, the litanies ringing out into iJis 
ailent air, the lights burning on the blazing altars, and the 
dense orbwds bowing down before the shrines throt^hout 
llie <aty, while the golden cross of the Tern Obnreh glittered 
in the %ht of the stars, and the hushed skies brooded in 
the twilight of the coming night over the towers and the 
palaces, Sie river and the vineyai'ds, the lighted altars, and 
the frowning fortresses of antique and historic Prague. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A TfritAN PICTURB BEEN BY SUNSET-IJaHT. 

« MouTOJT aui r^ve, are you thinking of Prague and of 
me, mon ami?^ 

, k curabersome Czeseben boat was drooping down the 
Moldan, its sails idly flapping in the sultry June night, in 
whi(h not a breath of wind was stirring, while the mournful 
music of some of the national lays broke on the air from a 
little band of musicians playing in the aft of the vessel, wild, 
sweet, and harmoitious, as though they were the melodies of 
legenday Rubezlihl and his Spirit Band. The boat was 
chiefly nlled with j)easantiy going by water to a fair at 
Auzig, and brigfit^eyed glass engravers, with yellow or 
scarlet kerchiefs on their black-haired heads, were laughing 
mraril^ with each other, and casting mischievous glances at 
the sailors Os they passed tliem. It was such a summer 
night as you may see any year in Bol^emiai the lazy, 
Eikint hour when the hot, toilsome, blazing day is smkitig 
into the warm, still, tranquil nighl; when the peasjmtry 
leave jthefr ^Id-work, chanting.fragments of the Niebelua- 
ifCnlied pr some other Sclavonic song; when the engravers 

t ut asHde their little graving-wheels, and lean out for a 
rpaih of air‘from their single window under the eaves; 
rwii<m cattle* wind homeward the hillHrfde patJj^ 
mnf in doorways of the Gla^hof, under the cherry4te“fc 

their good*nigbt draughts of Lager , 
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Bayeiiscbes. The orchards white with- blossom, bowoi^ed 
gaiiy-pahited homesteads j the red ibofe pe4)ed out 
chalets half hidden under hollyhocks i the poppy grounds 
glowed scarlet, catching the last gleam of the setiing sun j 
and over th^ rye-fields a~ low western breeze was mow^ 
from the fir-covered hills as the ves^l floated dotn the 
stream, passing green wooded creeks, and pine woods grow¬ 
ing between the clefts of riven rocks, andjgolden glimpses 
of hazy distance from the banks throng TOich Ihe Moldau 
wound its way. , * 

“ Mouton qui r^we, are you thinking of TiUgae 
me, monami?” 

The voice was low, and sweet, and rich—that mo^ excel¬ 
lent thing in woman j and the spe^er was worthy ihe wis^ 
where she sat leaning amongst a pile of shawls and casMops 
with which her sen'ant had covered the rough ^bench & 
boat, as an Odalisque might have leaned amongst the contd^U 
of the Od?i, with as much Eastern grace and’US 
Eastern languor, A dlonde mm ymx nom^ her eyes WUC© 
long end dark and lustrous, with a dangerous,orobp of 
their thick cuiiiug lashes, but her skin was dazzlinglyi^f^ 
with a delicate rose tendre bloom in her cheeks? the,h& 
w'asmot gokleu, nor auburn, nor blonde cendr^, but wjmt 1 
have only seen once in my life, the yellow hair** 
poets, of Edith the Swan-necked, and of Laura of Av|gn<m ? 
the lips were beautiful—a trifle too Ml, and toosens?^ 
feminine detraetore would have objected, but B4rauger wow 
have sung of them: • 

pour ma lArro qui les prewe, 

C'est UB d^faut luuu attxay'aut I 

and it was a mouth that surely smiled destruction! It Was 
a face, brilliant, atendcr, marvcllonsly loyely like a of 
Titian or of Greuze,'as she leant there among her cushions, 
with a bla*± veil over ]jer hair, thro^ there with the grace 
of a Spanish mantilla ? end her white Irands lying on the 
rough wooden edge of the vessel, with their rings gleaming 
in the sunset glare. Hef eyes were dwelling on Ihe face of 
a man who Jeant over t^e boat-side within* a few yards of 
her, tmd Who was looMg ^wn into ^e water, p cigar in 
his mouth, and his profile turned towards te? dwelling 
wiii enrio^y, a^hh^aMoii, satisfaction. * A woman 'appre- 
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dated better tiiftM h men tfee i^eciliW and vailad menningi! 
of that pliyeogii(»nj ; wom^ will not often soe widely, but 
they always see microgcopically j they cannot tiaalya^ bnt 
they hare intalaable, rapid intuition^ 

" It is a face of Yandyke! eo much repose, wi^ m much 
pasmon. I like it. It tells a story, bnt a etorf whose leaves 
are nnentj” she thought to herself, os she leaned forwards, 
touched his arm with a branch of cheny-blossoms she held, 
and challenged him with her laughing words, Monfcoh qni 
r^^ve!” He turned; he had not seen her there before, 
though both had been on board some hours; and as the 
lijpit blow of the cherry-blossoms struck his ann, scattering 
their snowy petals, and her low, soft laugh fell on his ear, 
he recognized the face that he had seen a few days before in 
th.e gas glare of tbe Vigil of St. John, whose broidered hand¬ 
kerchief he l^ad dropped into the bosom of a Bohemian 
peasant girl, instead of treasuring it en souvenir of one so 
fair- Such a woman would have won courteous welcome 


and recognition hrom a Stagyrifce or a nonogonarian; mid 
he took the hand she extended to liim, soft, warm, and 
small, with sapphires and pearls gleaming on its unmoved 
&igm«, lifting his hat to her with answering words of grati¬ 
fied acknowl^raents. He had not been thinkjng or her, 
but Diogenes himself would not have had *discourte8y 
^ough to have told her so; and of a summer’s evening, 
dropping down a river in a slow, tedious passage, such a 
rencontre to while away the time could not dioose but be 
acceptable to any man. 

** Ah, monsieur 1 ” she said, softly, as he drew near to 
her, “how brave yon were that night. To dare to stop 
those horses in full flight!—it was marvellous! it was 
heroic! You saved my life; how can I ever thank you well 
enough?—ever show you hdf my gratitude,?” 

“ Hush, madame, I entreat you V* he said, with a smile, 
that was rather the calm conventional smile of courtesy 
than the warmer one she was used' to see lighten at her 
gianoe. '^You have thanked me abundantly,* if you do 
more, you will make me ash^e<hof having served you so 
few m«i} would not Xy eo ricU yeoompenee 

am ^eux nokt looked at him soarclduidy 
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throT^gh lidir silky M l;itiglaed a moc^d^ 

aiiy I'aiiglii 

** 0raoeftil words ] Inifc are thoy 

*«Ah, madaxael’^ lie answered^ laughiag^ aa^l^e seated 
hiiiiself beside the to straaigOT, into whose ^ath aooident 
bad thrown Mm so agreeably. ** Perhaps th^ Is. a question 
that it is always wisest nev^ to ash eoncerhing mf words 
stall!’* / 

What an odd man!” thought the Ic^ely Odaisqne <?? 
the Moldau, letting her eyes rest on the eonntenans® 
had for her» as it had for most women^ a peculiar 
tion, while she laughed again: “Yeryttne! 
will toll you, monsieur, they do not li% 
never believe them; it is only,that the rMttm'P 0 ti$, 
/ like flattery. I live on it as children live on bonkms; 
if it be not sincere, it is nothing to me, the blatoe lies jpu 
the bad taste of the flatterers. I must have my 
and, as long as they are sweet, what matter whether they 
are real sugar or only French (haik ? ” 

** All otfered to you must be genuine—yon need hare no 
fear! ” he answered her—and he meant it. AS he looked 
down on the dazzling incognita, whose insouciant freedoin had 
yet the grace and charm taught by the breeding of Ooutta 
and'beanx mondes, though critical and very ditficuK to please, 
he confessed to himself that he had never seen anything 
more lovely out of the pastelles of La Tour, or th^ oreiwns 
of Titian, than this young and brilliant creaiuie, found 
thus strangely out of place, and alone, in a Bohemian bcuit 
that was carrying a load of peasant passengers to Auzig 
Pair! 

Who could she be?—lady of rank, laissea fair® and 
untrammelled, amusing herself with the and 

caprices of a momentmy incognita j a Prifleess of the 
Tuileries, or of the Quartier Breda j a Serene Highness of 
Some Scsquipodalian-Strelitz, sans state and sans suite $ 
or a Oomtesse sans Olhdteaux (save eh H^gne), with a 
face and a grace more :&tal to her prey than hm vin mosseui; 
mid her skilful dcartd? ^ yet it was Imposdble to tell, 
and with a lovely woman% ungracious an infeetruegaion can 
nevqr be pntas the hig|leat question," Who mm 
• ^he looked up and mijt Ms eyes b^t oh h^i as the light 
of j'ie «un setting behind the pine woods lit up ber face and 
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formi as sbe leaned among her caahlona» into Bubena-liha 
richneee, with a bright touch of and Oado Bdoe 

eoftnees about the &bleam 

**How strangely we meet, monsieur, on this dumq^ little 
CzescheU boat! 1 caiae by water because the night was so 
warm j and you came for the same reason ? Ah f €*$8t k 
mminmt/r / We were fated to meet again.'' 

If fate will always serre me as kindly I will become 
a prcdostinadan to-morrow, and go in leading-strings with 
blnjd Contentment 1 ” 

God help ns !—^how rashly we saythings in this world. 
Long years afterwards we remember those idle, careless, 
unmeant words gaily uttered, and they come back to us like 
the distant mocking laughs of devils!—devils who tempted 
us, and now riot in tlieir work, 

le destm I " she said, smiling, her fair face, with its 
luminous eye^, looking the lovelier for that beaming coquet¬ 
tish smile, half languid, half moquevr: “ But, monsieur, 
you have beeu deliverer, may 1 not ask to know, who is 
it I have to thank for so dating a rescue as I owed to you 
in Prague ? '* 

Assuredly. My name is Strathmore—Cecil Strath* 
more.** 


** Strathmore! ” slie repeated, musingly : " Ij is a very 
pretty name, and a good one. Then you arc Eilglisli, mon¬ 
sieur ? And if so, you are thinking, of course, what a 
strange incon'ed. whim of mine it is for me to be travelling 
alone with only my maid in a little Czeschen boat in the 
evening ? You English are so raides^ so prudish ! ” 
Strathmore lau^^ied, as he wound the shawls about her 
that had dropped aside i 

**The English are (though I am neither of the two» 
believe nie), out tliey generally verify Swift's aphorism, that 
* a nice man is a man of nasty ideas j' the chill icing is 
only to concoat dirty water, and they feeeze to hide what 
ties b^low! B^t may not 1 claim simUar confidence, and 
entreat to know by name one for yfom no name is needed, 
it is true, to make one remember ter ? ” 

She laughed, and shook her^ead in a denial so ctoming 
thiit it was woAh fi% assents • ^ . , 

“Ho, I am traveUing incognita!%I cannot reveal•th»| 
seCreL . I like Bomanco and Caprice, monsieur, they am 
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f<®iajpQina pritilegeB, and £()llowjiig them I 3S>mid |hr 
more amusemeiit thaihi^ I had goim ia oae heata 
between two bMk walls of Gnsfcom and Pradeaoe; It |iiay 
have made me enemies; but) bab I who goes throi^h W 
without them ^ 

“ None I and nerer those who awaken 
’ and mediocrity m&y live nnmolested aisd 
p^ple never tire of finding spots on a son wncNSe 
Dlinds them.” _ ! „, ^ . 

‘‘ Never I ” she answered, with a naJve imd amdaln^li^ 
Bonal appropriation of his words. I had b#i| pett 
plain, like some poor women, I dionld not have hhd; P 
many sijjlmrs} but then, on the other hand, mj* 
would not have been so loud or so strcmg; and m dbeW 
always drown the hisses.” 

‘‘You have had They must have bandaged 

their eyes, then, before taking so ungracious a jdle I ISawy 
society hissed them for such atrocifjr ? ” said Strathm<we, 
noticing the dazzling fairiicss of her skin and tlie esx- 
quisite contour of her form, aud thinking to himself; The 
deuce! slie makes me talk as absurd nonsense as the 
Sabreur! ” 


" Of course it did, but sifflmrs hiss on through aQ Oppo* 

sition, you Jinow, monsieur-” 

“ Because it pays them ! ” 

“No doubt. But, what do a few hisses matt^, mm© or 
less, as long as one enjoys one’s-self in one’s youih—on^s 
delicious, irrecoverable youih ? I suppose if I live lopg 
enough my hair will be white and my skin yelbw, but I do 
not spoil my present by looking into the future. If it must 
come, let it take care of itself. It may never come—why 
mourn about it? Those people are Mmsm who w^k, and 
toil, and wear away all their beaux jour^ and live baldly 
and joylessly only to hoard money to buy tisane, aud nums, 
and crutches, when all the zest of existence is gone 60 m 
them, and given to a mw generation that hp thra 
out of their places ? Doesn’t Balzac say, thid whether une 
sweeps the greets with a bromn or the Tuileiks with a 
velvet robe, it comes to much the same thing when one is 
old; the saltig equal^out of the soup wbe&i' It is eaten 
in a^IIaisen Dku or i#a d|K»d ^4tean 1 ’’ 

"hlmost thou persuade?^* me to be an Epicure 1 ” 
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I'jiEed «a ho thooght to himseH^ "ttho dte 

c^oe can she be ?” and gazed down into bet soi;, laa^> 
ing^ iostioiio langnid yet coquettish, like the eyes of 
the women of Seville: But I do not hold with yon there, 
ma belle incoimne i to me it seems that with years alone 
can be gained what is worth gainmg“-powei, ,* The butter¬ 
fly pieesure of youth can very well be spared for the ambi¬ 
tions that 'can only be reaped with maturity. A man baa 
only become of real value, and able to grasp real sway, when 
be IS near bis grave.” 

*^Ab» for your sex that is all very well, yonr yontb 
la^s to your tomb, but with ns —nous autres femmes! 
—‘With our beauty flies our sc^re. How can We reign 
after yontb, without youth ? Xou will not care for a 
mistress who is wrinkled! ” cried the belle blonde, im¬ 
patiently, the impatience of a lovely coquette incensed 
to be contradicted: “ So you think powf3r the only thing 
worth having ? Then you do not care lur love, monsieur, 
I presume ? ” 

“ Welt! I must confess, not much.” 

It was rank heresy in the presence of so fair a priestess 
of the soft religion, it was a fatal challenge to the one who 
heard though Strathmore spoke the cola, careless, simple 
truth, and did not heed whether he offended »or piqued a 
chance acquaintance of the hour by it. 

“And yet thflft man mil love, fiercdy, imperiously, 
bitterly, one day! ” thought the Neriad of the Moldau, 
who, a stranger to him, as he to her, read his character 
by a woman of <the world’s clairvoyante perception, as he 
miled to read hors by a man of the world’s trained pone- 
trarion^ “ For shame ! ” she said, aloud, strilcing him a 
iMgtanI blow with her sprigs of cheny-blossom. “If 
you are heretical enough to feel so, mon ami, you should 
not be unchivalric enough to say so 1 four bay-wreaths 
will lip very ban*en and. withered if you don’t weave some 
rciseswith tlmm. Omsar knew tl^^t. Bo you admire age 
beqanse it will give you power j. and I loathe it because it 
will rob me of biuty—rowme desi ! I wonder how 

|ve sbail both meet it I But,•‘bah I why talk of these 
tl&gs ? The *wind will be cbilk. and the green leaves 
i)ro)i^aB(j4 the ground frost-bound irPsix month’s time''; but 
^ butle^es playing there above our beads are too wise to 
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tpdi thA soiBbiiie by mo^nberbi; m 

EpieBreains; let«« be so too 1 ” , ! 

To sndi a doctrine, oxponnded by encb lija; ^ 
imposeible to diseent llie sunset Ibded, the |m]^ n^ts 
stole on down tbe slopes of the bills, west wind idse, 
brin^g a riih odour from the pine forests j tbe fobemian 
musicians, for a fewijoins, sang airs sweet enongb to have 
been played by the legendary Dtiusio-demons of a land 
where Mozart rules; the boat dropped slowly down thie 
stream in the evening twilight, and ^rathmore lean® 
over the vessels side, talking on to his ohanOe ^talnt*. 
ance, and looking down on to the exquisite TiMan4iko 
picture that she made, reclining on her pile of csiaaihionsj 
with the black mantilla of lace thrown over her yelJoW hair, 
and her dark, lustrous eyes gleaming softly and dreamily 
in the light of the summer stars.' He w'as singularly 
critical of the beauty of women, and coldly careless of 
their wiles and charms; yet even he felt a vague dreamy 
pleasure in floating down the river in the sultry moonlit 
night thus, with the echo of this sweet silvery voice in 
his ear, and a face on which he looked in the gloaming, 
soft‘as the music that lingered on the silent air; I don’t 
Uiink he would altogether have found the voyage weari- 
eoiTTo though it had lasted till the dawn; bufcf-pardietj, 
mes fr^res! one never drops hnff down any river, resd or 
allegorical, with a smooth current and Arcadian lasjd- 
scapes, under the shade of pleasant woodlands, benwn 
which we wonld willingly linger till sunrise, but that we 
are safe to be soon starts by the rough* grate of the keel 
on the sands, that breaks the spell pour toujours! It was 
BO now; the boat ground in a shallow bit of the wutet 
where red sunken rocks made the navigation feroublescuae 
for a vessel so cumbersome and boatmen so clumsy ha 
were those who‘now steered it down the Moldan’s course. 
No harm was done that could be of seribus aocoinfc> ,but 
the boat was stuck hopelessly fast between the roo^ and 
could not proceed to Anzig that ni^t^ at all events f irbile 
its passengers had no choice but to remain yr^ere they 
wem till the sunrise, or to disembark at a lan&ig-piae© 
whi(^ was luckily easihpto be reached by a pta^ betww 
the vessel and the tSorey* where, buried, in, tha fevorite 
chorfy-orchards of Bohemia, with a gaudy mihiging 
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under its dark red roof, half hidden in a profusion of guait 
hollyhocks, with linden trees in foil flower before the’ door, 
and the pine-oorered hills stretching behind it, stood a 
little river-side Gasthof. La Uond& am yem into 
whose society and in whose protection he was thus in a 
manner forced, laughed brightly, and made light of the 
contretemps when krathmore explained it *tcrher, “We 
must wait here ?—tant mieux! I like the smallest soup^on 
of on adventure. I will dine under those limes. I suppose 
they can find something to give ns; but I must go on 
^tS-night if there be a vehicle procurable,” she said, gaily 
' and good humoredly enough, without any feminine re¬ 
pining or piti^ de soi m^mo, as she gave him her hand to be, 
assisted across the plank. Perhaps she was not altogether 
sorry to be able to retain as a dHem an English aristocrat, 
with a face like the Vandyke pictures; who Wiis coldly 
indifferent to the soft cn^eds of which she was a hcad- 


pricstesB, and was a renegade and rlisl'eiicver in their 
faith. “ Destiny throws ns together, monsieur! We must 
be good friends. Dicu lo veut! ” she laughed, as Strath¬ 
more lifted her from the plank on to the landing-place, 
while the white soft hands lay in his, and the delicate 
fragrance of the ])erfomed hair floated across him, as the 
' lace of her mantilla brushed his shoulder. ^ , 

“I am the debtor of destiny, then!” he" whispered, 
in answer, noting as she stood by him in the starlight 
% sweet grace and luxurious outline of lier perfect forin, 
that even Die dark di'ajiery of licr travelling-dress, 
wrapped about in long voluminous folds, could not avail to 
hide, * 


Mes frores!—it is well for us that we are no seers I 


Were we cursed with prevision, could we know how, when 
the idle trifle of the present hour riiall have been forged 
into a link of the past, it will stretch out^and bind captive 
the whole future in its bonds, wp should be paralysed* 
hopeless, powerless, old ere ever we were young ! It is well 
for us that we are no seers. Wer^ we cursed with second 
sight we shoijld sec the white shroud breast-high above the 
living man, the phosphor light c f death gleaming on the 
yo#ifol* radiant face, the feather^eed^ lightly sown, bear- 
mi fo it the germ of the upas-treeSKShe ime careless 
gikij httfifed* carrying in its #oml) the future bane of a 
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h we should see these things till we sickened, end 
Eded^ W hlind with psin before the i^tly fioe of 
Eie as men in ancient days before the loathsome 
psage of the Medusa 1 


CHAPTEE V. . 

IT 

>1 

THE JJOKNE-AVMTUHE TOLD UHDEE THE UifDiasi8* 

Contretemps generally hare some saving cromb® of 
consolation for those who laugh at fate, and look food- 
hunjoredly for them ; life’s only evil to him who wears it 
awkwardly, and philosophic resigiiation forks as many 
miracles as Harlequin ; grumble, and you go to the dogs 
Sh a wretched stylo ; make mots on your own hiisery, and 
you’ve no idea how plcasajit a even drifting “to 
he bad ” may become. So when the Czoschen boat grated 
on the land and stuck there, coming to grief generaHsr 
ad hopelessly, fortune was so propitiated by the radiant 
ismile with -which its own Bcui-vy trick was reOeiTed ty 
ithe liveliest of all the balked travellers, that what wonlu, 
under any other circumstances, have been the most pro¬ 
voking bore, became a little episode, picturesque and ro¬ 
mantic, and took a cokur de rose at once under the resis% 
less magic of her sunny smile. It was a l)eautiful nigh^ 
starry, still, and sultry ; the riverside inn stood like a pio- 
turo of Ostade, hidden in its blossomed limes; the pme- 
woods stretched above and around, with the ruddy gleam 
of gipsy fires hashing between the houghs; and with sudi 
a antipanion as hazard had given Mm, Steathmore could 
hardly complain gf the accident, though he a man -who 
found the gleam of women’s eyes in a'cabinet parfcjcuher of 
a cafi6, or a cabinet de toilette of a palace, far better in 
all the uncomfortably-rofhantic situations in the world^ aad 
held that a little gallantly was inhuitely more 
and rational in a rose-ten^e-hung chamber thajxd kt letk 
fiioik in a damp midaigM under the finest vtofet ^es that 
eyer enraptured a poetfT 
Xhe little hostelry was aljeady fhll of traveHers, 
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Englidi m rmt$ to the isratew of tbo Siamcteli em^ Ho» 
raviaiis «ad fenhemians on their way to or iDrqdtt Bii^kars^;,) 
cn* A»©g; and the arrivals from the Jxsat filled it to' ovej?- 
for ito fw^mmodation was soant, and itls attrao- 
tioiij solely c5onfinel to its gaily-painted and blossom* 
bsi^^ exterior. There was but one qpmmon sittinf^ 
roofi^' but one common sapper-table, and the ^ucst^ 
whet^r griiffins or glass-engravers, were treated without 
distinction ; a Bohemian Gasthof is about the only place 
upon earth where you see the doctrine of equality in aU 
solute and positive practice. The Sclavonians, accustomed 
to it, took It nnmurmnrmglj ; the English tourists grum¬ 
bled unceasingly j preserved (the ladies in especial) a 
dead silence to companions for whose respectability they 
had no vonchm*; scorned the sausage, the baked-pie, tlie 
cncumber-soup/ and the rest of the national mm, and 
solaced themselves with gloomy consumption hard 
biscuits from their travelling-bags; wliile witli-at, under 
the lindens, on the sward before the door, Strathmore’s 
,41banian servant making a raid upon the Gasthof larder 
ivitlf the celerity of long continental experience, spread 
on a little table the best tried trout, Tdplita’ ,and other fare 
that the inn afforded for the refreshment of tlie fair tra¬ 
veller with the Titian free, who, refusing *to enter the 
hostelry, sat on a bench under the limes, leaning against 
the rough bark as gracefiilly es amongst velvet cushions, 
Rooking upward at Strathmore with her soft Orientalesquo 
eyes, while the leaves and flowers of the boughs swayed 
against her yellow hair. She gave a Tokay flavor to too 
i^r, a Vatel delicacy to toe trout, a strange but charm¬ 
ing spice of petits souper to this primitive supper under 
the- limes; an unsuitable but delicious aroma of Paris to 
toiC solitary river-side hostelry in Bohemian pine-woods, 

1* Who toe deuce could she be ? he wondered in vain i 
lor on that head, under the most adroit cross-questioning, 
filhe never betrayed herself. Sljp talked gaily, lightly, 
^arn^n^y« with some little wilv and a little goes a long 
|r^ mhm n^red by such lips. With something, too, of 
^ jraoW, romance, probab^ nature to h^, perhaps 
second-hand from and Mimm, and 

Z,^ and j^atSmore, though toe* light 

l!iaa%un had little charm for him, and the 
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okIv that could ot^. hire stirred liia jlhjm to 

T«^ould have been fcbe deep, Tblu|i*aoti« del|g^% 
flcice and kecni as pain, that swayed «Oatalto and 
could pot refuse his admiration of a^oture ao p0b!it> 
she sat in the light of Ihe midsummer stafs, leaning ^ 
head rni her small jewelled hand, the lime-boughs droepiht 
above her, and the, dark, dimly-lit room forming i 
Itcmbrantesque back-groui<d, while the riv^ beh)W broke 
against the rocks, and the heavy odour of the lindens and 
pines filled the air. 

'* How cold he looks, this handsome Strathmore, does be 
dare to defy me?she thought, as she glanced upwards at 
him where he leaned against the trunk of the Bnd^ when 
the supper was finished, and while she herself still lingered 
under the limes as the stars grew larger and dearer in the 
May skies, and the purple haze of night deepened over the 
hills. He was the only man who had not bowed down at 
her feet at her first smile, and his calm conrfeesies piqued 
her. 

Do you like music, monsieur she askf^i him, with that 
suddenness which had in it nothing, abrupt, but was rather 
the suddennoBS of a fawn’s or an antelope^S swilt graces. 
Then, without awaiting a reply, without apology of prelude, 
inspired by that caprice which rules all women mote or less, 
and ruled this one at every moment and in every rsiood, she 
began to sing one of the sweet, gay, familiar Oanzone of 
Figaro, with a voice at whiik the nightingales in the Mpden- 
leaves might have broken their little throats in envying 
despair. Then, without pause, she passed on to the sublime 
harmonies of the Stabat-Mater—now wading like the sigh 
of a vesper hymn from convent walls at even-song, how 
bursting into passionate prayer like the swell of Deum 
from Cathedral altar. She sang on without effort, without 
pause, blending tlfe most incongruous harmonies into one 
strsj^ bizarre, weird-like yet entrancing whole, changing 
tlie rreghiero from Mamniello for <aie of Vmrar« geyest 
fwias, mingling Kuken’s Slumber Songwitk dome r^Mes* 
Venetiim barcarolle, breakijj^g off the solemn cadence ol to 
I’ro Peccatis with smne rmsSri^vous cHmisonesfce out of to 
Qiuirtier Latin, and wel^’l% the loftiest melodies of Hend«l'» 
Israel with the laugbiii| refinin of Louis AbadieX baliads. 
Out on to stili night air rose to matchlesis mnsin <ff vdcct 
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r;ch, clear, fcimllitig, a yenty mtoxication «f so^ind 5 
with the ebb aed flow^of the waters, the fcremtilous eSpi m 
the leaves, and the rivaj son^ of the birds in the boughs. 
Th^se <dtfcing within the darkened chamber listened sj^ell- 
boQUd; the peasantry, laughing and chatting under the low 
roof of the hogtcJry, hnnJ^ed thoir gossip in^enchanted awe; 
the boatmen in the vessel moored in the shadow below looked 
up Mjd left off their toil; and, as suddenly as it had rung 
out on the summer air, the exquisite melody ceased, and di(Ml 
away like the notes of a hell oil" the silence of the night. Si sc 
looked up at Strathmore, the starlight shining in the dreamy, 
smiling depths of her eyes, and saw that he Mstened eagerly, 
breathlessly, wouderingly, subdued and intoxicated even 
despite himself by the marvellous magic, the delicious intri¬ 
cacies, the luxuiious richness of ibis voluptuous charm of 
song, with a S})ell which, the moment it ceaBccl, was broken, 
“You bice music?” she asked him, softly; “ah, yes, I 
see it in your face. You Englishmen, if you he as cold iis 
they call you. liiivc very eloquent eyes soiiictinics. Are yon 
not thinking wlnU an odd (‘.apricc it is for me to sing to you 
—a BtrangtiF—at ten o'clock at iiiglit, under lime-trees? ” 
“Indeed, no; I am far too grateful for the cajn'iec, 
Pasta herself never equalled your voice: it is e:|quisitt^ raar- 
velloUB I ” 

Bhe laughed softly. 

“ Bo you think so ? And yer, I imagine, you very 

diiScult to please ? Wfien I sing some of those the 

Xnflaminatus or the Agnus Dei’, they make me thir’iSfof the 
old days in xny convent at Valiadarra; how 1 used to Iw^nt 
\ny wings and hate my cage, and long to escape over the 
piirric mount jiins. Why is it, I wondei‘, that a gloomy past 
often looks brighter than a brilliant present? what is tnerc 
in the clmm of Distance to give such* a golden chkro’ 
SCUft) ? ” 

“ Vnlladarra ? Arc you a Spaniard, madamc ? “ he asked 
her, eatcdiing at any clue that miglft enlighten him as to the 
whence and the whither of the bewitching creature. 

“ A Spaniard ? What nuikes irou think so ? ” 

“Became ftj ‘9 usually said, belle anie, that a Spanish 
Won4p ia ilio ^eateet marvel of oS^ty that the worm e^ 
Brathmote, with a smile. 
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remercie! Well, perhape I am Spanish. Yon 
would like to know? Ah, bah! what a fikuder on my sex 
it is to saj that Ere monopolised all bnriosity! ** 

“ Curiosity I ” repeated Strathmoret ** There may, surely, 
be a deeper interest that bears a better name, madame ? 
When one lighfs <m a matchless^^gem, or on a rare, lotely, 
i’oreign flower, it is not unnatnrm that one may seek to 
know where it has come from, and wher^we may ltoii it 
again.” 

You are a courtier, M, Strathmore, and tnm your phra^s ^ 
very prettily,” said this most provofpianie of all women, with 
the slightest po8F,il)lc shrug of her shoulders: ** but it i$ 
curiosity, for all that; end, by all the rights of womanhood 
I claim my title to the first indulgence of the pririlto. 
Your name is Strathmore, and your seiTant calls yon ‘My 
lonl,’ and if asked about your country, you W'O^d answer, 
‘Civis Rornanum sum,’ with true Britaimlo bombast, I dare 
say, Woll ! England is figuratively rutlier like Rome;, for 
it "slays ils Senecas, gorges its VitelUuscs, and is often gar- 
risouwl by gan Jers! But one more thing remains to know. 
BV/aif are'vou? ” 


Leaning her mns on the table,her cliine»n her hands, ami 
resting her c^'es upon him, she asked the point-blank ques¬ 
tion vaiii the most charming insouciance and assurance of 
comnn'ud; and Strathmore could not tail to satistV her 
demand, though he was not fond of talking of hiniseii; his 
egotism w’as of a much loftier sort. 

“Ah! a diplomatist!” she said, raising her eyebrows: 
“ Mon ami, I Icnow your order: but you will not content 
yourself with settling internecine squabbles, and writing 
Cretan labyrinths of words, and being ‘ sent home,’ like an 
ex|)elled schoolboy, if your two countries qumt’e! for a split 
hair, will vou? 1^i)u will want the triiimph of the monsfcrari 
ligifco, anS the guidance of tiic helm through stormy waters, 
md yon ivill pine for the old Medici and Strozzi days, when 
a Btealldiyarm conld stmfth and strike for aw'ayin a distant 
laud, and a subtle bi^ain could compass the supreme riik, 
aud wield it, tT'ouldcd by m sornples.” 

“Madame,” said Straf^more, with a slighl laUgh—^his 
laugh was usually cold-# Mf vou draw such a sketeh of ipe 
sight—though 1 don’t really deny its acchraey—I 
fciy;- P have impressed you rmj favombly P ” 
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Fotsrquoi non ? Yoti are Ambitions, by your owi| com 
fession tbafc yon oovet age for the salse of power; and am 
bitions men Are all alike, If you bad your own will, you 
amHtMi} wotdd cbeok ut no flights; and if we don’t have 
the Medici and Strozzi secret murders in our day, I am 
afiraid the virtae that refrains from them h nothing Tery 
much better than fear of the analytical chemists.’* 

As she spoke, with a certain smile on lier rose lips, and 
in the mocking light of her gazelle eyes, something in this 
brilliant and witching creature struck upon Strathmore as 
dangerous—almost as repulsive, and made him think of 
those women who gleam out from the pages of (Juiceiar- 
dini and GsUuzzi, who dazzled all men who looked on them 
with the shine of their iressB d'oroy or the languor of their 
Southern eyes, yet wdiose white hands shook the philtre into 
the loving-cup, and whose title was Opi*a d’incanti k di 
malie fattufa.” But the momentary impression passed off 
as she looked up laughing: 

” Bah, M, Strathmore! Ambition is a weary work at 
its ripest; .epicurean enjoyment is far better: ‘gaiber 
yonr rose-buds while ‘you may.’ Old Herrick is the true 
philosopher! ” 

'^Spken by such lips, his theories are irresistible,” 
smiled Strathmore ; “ only if one has the bad* taste not to 
care much about the roses, how then ? There con \k 
nothing for it but to entreat some fair priestess of the. 
creed to t^e one’s conversion in hand.” 

“ But converts have to pass through fiery ordeals; if you 
are wise you woifld not brave them. Yon despise love, mon 
ami; it will be the worse for you some day.” 

idiall have no fear for the future ; if I escape to-night 
unfconriied, I must, indeed, be clad in proof,” smiled Strath¬ 
more but the smile, like the compliment, did not please 
her} its flattery was contemptuous ana derisive of her 
power. With quick intuition she saw that Straimore had 
nev«r been in We in his life, ,an€ would have defl^ any 
woman to make him so; and she smiled as she leant her 
head upon her arm, silent for oqpe, playing with one of the 
lime-blossoml, and knowing that the moonlight was isbining 
m * perfect tficture which couI<i"4got be improved,*wbi(£ 
,be broken, by speech. • Strathmore was sileni too i 
|ptel in-restless, vagiie conjecture as to who and this 
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CftpridouB, gr&ceM oreotiure goqM bis, 

hm€ tbiifi mm% at nigbt, kareUing Ibiiough Bobaioia# 
'Wbila bis ^es rested cm her where she sat io, the stmtigb^ 

• her beauty well befitUngfco the 8ultiyu%ht;, that wmo^mm 
with the ^agrauce of the Hmes and musical with the mur* 
murs of the ^ters, brealdng below against the rocks, the 
voice of a 2fiiigara broke on his reverie and hers, as a gi|>6y- 
girl-^ne of a par^ camped among the ^ine*>woodB ^ the 
back of the Gastho^^rew near the group of lindM in the 
moonlight j a wild, dark, handsome Sofaen!dan> with % 
scarlet hood over her jetty hair, and her ghttmring ejm 
fixed longingly on the jewels that sparkled cm the hau^ of 
the fair moonnue, as she said, in a compound of Oawhen 
and Romany, * 

Will you hear your fortune, fair lady ? Let the ^ittoa 
tell you your future.” 

The blonde aux yeux noirs, whose head *was resting 
thoughtMly upon her hand, started, and looked up in 
surprise as the handsome black-browed Arab, who might 
have sarfi to Murillo or Salvator, approached her In the 
moonlight from the wooded shadows of the pine-fmosts 
behind them, 

“ Let me prophesy for you, fair lady! I can look on the 
paliiK>f youx hand and foretell you all thinp that will come 
to you; the predictions of Redempt% the daughter of 
Pbara, can never fail,’’ chanted the Zingara, in a wild, 
monotonous recitative, that sounded hoarse and Jad in the 
still summer night as she drew nearer, her eyes^glistening 
longingly on the sapphire rings. • 

“ Non, merei I ” laughed the bright incpmita, looMug 
upward at the strange picturesque form of the GiMna, 
standing out in the starlight against the dark woods be¬ 
hind : “ I know my past and my pi'esent—e’est assess 1 I 
do not trouble my&clf a moment for the future I 

** But in the past and in the present lie the seed la besir 
ftuit in the future! ” * 

The words sj^oken in O^esohen soonded ombtous and 
moumfol, foiling from the Ups of the Git^ lUm dn augur; 
of ill; and the other shuddlim a little as she heard, thoa|h 
without comprehending, jheim “ Qu'e^ ce qu’cdfo ditr” 
she a&ed of Btrathmoii. He translated them to her, and 
spoke to the gipsy^gitl in her owh tongue, bidding her 
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more iiwa? ^ the oaprioioas pongat^fiB, whom tibe 
fancy of the moment swayed as compfetely as it sways a 
kitten pt a child, laid her hand on nis arm as he stood 
hesidfi her. 

Ko, no I don’t send her away I She is like a picture 
of Murillo. Let ns hear some of her prophecies hrst, 
"What would she say to you, I wonder ? t have a great 
curiosity to know your fate, my lord ; the fate of a man 
who desires age and despises love I It must be an odd 
one! Come I cross her hand, and let her tell your hnm- 
avmfwre. Obey me at once ! It is my whim and ray plea¬ 
sure, monsieur. Give her some silver, and ask her you! 
destiny! ” 

A lovely woman is never to be disobeyed without dis¬ 
courtesy, and pretty caprices are commands. With the 
white jewelled fingers lying on his arm, with the perfumed 
hair shining in the starlight, with the fair dassiing face 
upraised in tlie shadow of tlie linden-boughs, the sternest 
stoic could not have reftised to chime in with her fhney, 
and please this charming tyrant in her most airy nonsense. 
Strathmore laughed, dropped a gold coin into ,tho Gitdna’s 
brown hand, and, leaning against the trunk, stood await¬ 
ing his destiny from the coral lips of the handsome Arab 
in the silence of the summer night, while the distant lij^hts 
of the gipsy fires gleamed fitfully tlirough the dark pine- 
woods. The Zingara looked not at his hand, but up at 
his face, as the white, clear ray of the moon fell on it—cm 
the aquiline outline of the features and the varied meanings 
of the physiognomy, on the pr^^ud and generous sweetness of 
the mouth, contracted by the dark ptissions in the eyes and 
the cold straight line of the brows. She looked at. him long 
and fixedly in silence, with a dreamy vague staro in her own 
fethoraless eyes, while her hands moved over the beads of 
strto of Egj'ptian berries: « 

**Thei*e will be love, and of the love sin, and of the sin 
and of the crime a curs|i. And the curse will 
pursue with a pitiloss bitterness and an unslackened 
Bpee^ and when atonement is sought and made, lo t it 
win itpm to Ashes and to gall.*^ The innocent will taste 
ttoepf, |n 4 share the doom tliexlmvo not woven. Your 
woe will, be wrought by yoip* own hand, and yott will 

^ th^ fEuit of your own past, and through you will 
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death. Sedempta, the daughter of l^sra^ hath 
Bpokohr' 

The words fell slowly and sadly on silence of Ihe 
night, while the river-wayea heat agaiast the ro^ whh 
monotonoas zncErniiir, and the sough of the wind arose hi 
the pme>for6st> sweeping with a sudden chill ihmtigh 
sultiy air; an^ as he ^ard them, a inoil^t<a!y shudder 
ran through Sti^Kthmore’s veins at the that the 

Git 4 na vaguely shadowed forth ; ^ irrepressible coldness, 
like that wliieh comes from tlie toudi of a epipse, passed j. 
over him where he stood. And the incwgmta dung: closer 
to him, her white hand closing on hk ann, and her laaghiag 
lips turning pale; 

“ IMon Dieu I quel sort affi*©HX. Benvoyes>la I ^lle 
me fait peur.” 

Strathmore laughed, the impiesBion of the ominous pro¬ 
phecy passing off as soon as it was made ; and he threw an* 
otlier gold dollar to the Zingara r 

“ My handsome Arab! you might have been mcn;e cour¬ 
teous, certainly. If you wish your predictions to be popu- 
lai’, you must make them a little more lively. Be off with 
you I Go and frighten the peasants yonder I ” 

** Eedempta can say only that whiem she sees/^ murmured 
the Git&na, %adly and proudly, as she stooped for lie gold 
where it slione on the turf, and turned slowly away, till her 
form was lost in the dense gloom east by the diadow in the 
wof>ds. 

“ Quel sort affi^ux ! ” said his companion again, not 
able so quickly to shake off the vague terror with which 
the sing-song, chanting recitative of the Zingara had 
liaunted her. 

“ She has terrified you ? *’ laughed Strathmme, I am 
Sony for that, madme; you shouldn’t hjave tempted 
prophecy in my behalf All seers, from the i^litical world 
to the gipsy camp, must make their predictiom omlnnus, 
or tn , would carry no weight j and evil is so gener^iy 
predominanu in this life, that to croak k pretty sure tn hd 
on the right side.” 

“ Ah, men XHeu! do not^est I *’ cried the belle inoonnue, 
i with a little shiver of pr^lty terror: It k no laughing 
. «qfeter,* such a horrible iutui'e*^ , . ' 

^ ^ It IS a laughing matter, each a horrible bonne afen 

» s 
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Baid fimiliiigf ood thmking how lovdj 

she ioohed AB b 3 ^ ^iifei$)d jaretty, protended fear, and 
clawed to hands, on whieh he noticed a mass of briEiant 
rings,fch^ HUfht haye toonged to an empresses toilet^ boxes, 
but which dian*t tell him mn^ since paste is rery glittering, 
and ^es detection bj moonlight. ** %e deals in the Temto 
—I^phets always do, or what sway would ihey have ov®t 
their anpes ? Yon should have let her told yours, madame j 
she would have given something better to the lines in so 
beautiful a hand ? ** 

** Ah, bah! ” cried the incognita, shaking off her superati- 
titm with a sweet, silvery laugh r I know my future I I 
^lall triumph by my beauty till that goes, and then I shall 
triumph by my intellect, which won’t go. 1 shall tread my 
way on roses, end rule as Venus Victrix till grey hairs come 
ana 1 have to take to enamelling; and then 1 shall change 
my aceptr^ and begin ^art^, enrbroglie, prudence, and 
politics. But I don’t count on the change; 1 am not like 

you, and do not court Age-” 

Because you are not like me, and need not wait for Age 
to bring yon Power; your power lies in a glance of the eyes 
and in all the pui^ureal light of youth! ” laughed Strath- 
more^ “ I fancy our ambition centres alike in ruling men, 
but—with a (litoence! ” . 

^*You are very secure in your future, despite all the 
Olivia’s foretelling ? ” she asked him, with a curious giance, 
haff-maiicious, han-interested. 

“Very 1 We can make of onr future what we like. Life 
is clay, to be tmoulded just at our will; it is a fool, 
or an nnskilftil workman, indeed, who lets it fall of itself 
into a shape he does not like, or lets it break in his 
hands.” 

“ But one ffaw may ^ack the whole 1 ” said the belle in- 
ooiHme,'iifl Strathmore’s valet drew near. 4 hem to announce 
Ihe imme^te departure of a clumsy vehicle, the only one 
the Gasthof could furnish, that ,had been engaged befoip 
iheir a^ival by English tratellers, and .in wiich, at her 
Ui^gent instance, Strathmore had taken the sole remaining 
l^hces for tos^f and her maid: “ Are they starting ? I 
r^y! Ky lord, I owe yoittmore gratitude still; how 
t pxm m your debt 11. Bntcl forgot; if I take those ^ 
WO pao^ you must remain under that miseiublo litrie red 
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gm egoi8t$, moiV* 

“ i^o matter \ I am most bai^ to flaayty»g 

in jDur service ” said Staratbmore, as he took the hind hefl 
out to him artUiin his oivn. He aid not care ihont ivomeh, 
but this one was specially lovely and spechiny captlvatiag, 
and thrown as she was on his courtesy* hmoonld nti'refti^ 
it to her: “ I shall sleep under the pines j it wii| not he the 
first time I have camped out, but, t confess, Z vms 
to make you a d^tenue, madame,p^orce to-night by hwhig 
Diaz let the car go without you. Give me toe 
my self-abnegation! 

His voice was very melodious, and had a softness when 
he was (juite guiltless of intending it, while his featu^^R* 
with their cold, proud Velasquez type, on which the passionl 
that had never been roused still threw their shadow, had 
always a fascination for women, who, by the instinct of con¬ 
tradiction ever dommant in their sex, always seek to Chak a 
man from whose hands their fetters slip. Her bii^t, ipffe, 
dazzling eyes looked up to his fdmost tenderly in Sie li|^t 
of the midsummer stars: 

I will thank you when we meet again 1 ” 

“ when! JBut what gage do you give me that we may 
ever do so? You refuse me any name, any addresi^ any 
single clue; you oblige me to part from you in ignorance 
even of—** 

** Who I am t The first question you Englishmen a^ 
before yon give your hand in friendship, dr speali; to your 
neighbor at a table d’hdte,** intenupted the bright 
toss, with a low, ringing laugh: “no! I will not give you^ 
even a clue. It will be a CSiinese puzzle for your ingenuity. 
When we meet (and we shall; wo are both in the worldwe 
are cards of the saSne pac^ and shall some time or other 
be shuffled together), 1 will thank you kr idl ycnr cour¬ 
tesy and chivaliy, and pay my debt-^mme voiis vou- 
drez I Till then, you must submit to mystery. Z may be 
a prime donna, a dame d*^duBtrie, k princess' incognita, 
a dan^rouB Greek—you may think inc whatever you 
•^Uke. ^ou wil remember Ac b^tw if you are left in pm;- 
pleicity; your sex always ooy(it the unatfeainablB, and them 
IS a ^iden dmrm in mystery Sat shall veil me-^tiU ik 
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Bat wiiat acme! oapricel what am indefimitis prdba* 
tion! ” 

“ Do you, good, mon ami! Perhaps yon have mever had 
to wait before; I fancy sot There! ^ey are waiting, and 
wc must part, monsieur. Adieu and an rovoirt ” 

Tantalizing, obstinate, capricious, wiirnl, waywar^ but 
bewitching; all the more bewitching fnj’ that very quintette 
of fhults—she let her hand linger in his where they stood in 
i-he shadow, with the moon shining on her upraised faae, and 
the lime-blossoms swaying against her hair, delicately scented 
as the fragrance of their flowers, as he stooped towards her 
in farewell: a soft, subtle, amber-scented perfume, such a»” 
the tresses of Lcsbia might have borne as siie came from her 
odorous bath, or wound the roses amongst them at the ban¬ 
quet—a perfume that, as he caught it, had somoihing of the 
same soft intoxication as her voice had carried with it in her 
song. 

Another moment, and the hand that bad lain in his, soft 
and warm as a bird, had unloosened its clasp, and tlie clumsy, 
covered cart of the Gasthof, laden with its passengers, had 
rolled slowly from the door beneath the roofing of the lime- 
boughs, la blonde aux yens; noirs leaning out from its heavy 
tarpaulin, and looking at him wdth a gay fare^well smile— 
leaving according to her vow, ivith the golden veil of mystery 
flnng over her lovely, dazzling face, soft with Eastern languor, 
and bright with the brilliance of youth, that disapj^ieared 
from his sight as the car, creaking slowly over the moss, was 
lost in the shadows of the pine-woods as it turned a bend in 
the hiUs, and left him behind—alone. 

** Who the deuce can she be ? Something very out of the 
common, talking to one at first sight about love, and singing 
to the nightingales, an clair do la lune! 1 never saw a love¬ 
lier creature in my life, nor a more nondhalante one; and 
yet she isn’t exactly Quarter Brdda stylo r she lias more the 
look of a Court than a casino. W^o the deuce can she be ? ” 
wondered Strathmore, as he threw himself down on the moss 
T^er the' limes, smoking and throwing stones idly into ihe 
liver that flowed l)elow, He knew most Courts and most 
cities; he lived chiefly abroad, as^d thought be knew every 
beauty in monde or demi-mojjde, sovereigns of the left h^ 
a# of th^ right.^ The numberless anomalies in this dazzling 
pmmm. pique’d his curiosity-—the first of her sex wljo had 
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ever bo’ far excited him. Stra^timore thought romaiieo simpl;^ 
insanity, and had lived at too thorough a pace to care to 
twist a ^ance into an adventure, and make po^ic material 
out of a rencontre with a stranger, as other men mi^t have 
done. But he^ thought of hei', and of little save her, wh^ 
he lay smoking, while the river broke against its over-hang¬ 
ing banks, and the heavy odors of the pines rolled down 
from the hills above. And as he mused over the bright, 
capricions mystery that had come and gone suddenly as a 
swallow comes and goes through the air, and listened to the 
distant chimes of churches and monasteries tolling out the 
short summer hours as the night woin away to the villi^es 
sleeping below, he onlj; thought once, as he caught the gleam 
ol‘ trie camp-fires finshing fitfully in the darkness from the 
gloom of the pine-woods, with the dark lurid glare of a Eem- 
brandt scene, while tlieir flames leapt up through the fan-Uk© 
boughs of the firs, of the destiny the Zingara girl had fore¬ 
told him; and then he smiled as he remembered the prc^ihecy 
the Gitfina had made. 


CHAPTER VI, 

TTin WiriTE DOMINO POWDEIIED WITH OOLDEN BEER. 

“ Nut seen La Vavasour!—^raon cher, yon have yet to 
live! ” yawned Arthns de Bellus, Vieomti and Chambcllan 
du Roi, wiping his long perfumed moustaches as he rose 
from a baccarat table, tmd drank down some iced Chamberlin 
from a buffet near at hand. . 

Cards and Napoleons lay on the table in tonfusion in 
Strathmore's room at Meurice's; four or five men had been 
dining with him, and ha4 been playing baccarat for the last 
hour or two, as more piquant than the olives and more taste¬ 
ful than the Burgundies they had iarifred With and left. 

It was about twelve months since his run down the Moldau; 
affairs threatening to the peace of Western Eurojie bad kept 
bon much longer tbanihe imagined, and this was ttie 
first night of his arrival in Paris, free for a little time after 
hia pegot^aHol^8 with Prince Michel, though he meant to 





loare again Baden m Koon aa the races were nm at 
C 5 haiitllly, where his ewn chestnut, Mardchale, steed a good 
second fcr French Derby. 

“ Tii i&tivel** he said, lying back in his aitai-chair and 
curling a leaf ronnd his cigarette: “ My life don’t hang in 
women’s ey^ thank Heaven I I can exist very comfortably 
without sewng your divine Vavasour for the next twenty 
years, if that’s aU, and by that time I suspecst nobody will 
care much about seeing her; your superb Helen will be 
like most other Helens of a certain age then; decoUeb^e to 
a disadvantage, ruddled with rouge, jealous of her daughters, 
ai^ fat (or somggy), d fairefremirP* 

“ Blasphemer, hold your tongue!” critAl Bollus. “ What 
a Mure for La Vavasour! She would poison herself with a 
bonbon, or die of a bouquet of heliotrope, before she’d exist 
for such a degradation 

“ Tr(‘g cher, she may be a spoiled beauty, but she can’t 
change the laws of nature. Breid{;nbach and Bulli haven’t 
the &uvage de Ninmt in their ti'easury, and to be steeled 
Ssgainst and disenchanted with the loveliest mistniss, one has 
only to remember— wJtatshe will le!'^ 

“Or—to see what she sometimes, even will do,*' laughed 
theVicomte; “Bn grande tenue, what lovely.%urc§ they 
have! but the embonpoint is dreadfully fictitious with cer« 
tain divinities we know! 

“ And so is the bloom! However, so that they look well 
that’s all they think about, since it’s what they're bought 
up on in Belgravia as in la Boh^^rae. Lady Ida and iiie 
vespasie alike k^p themselves under a glass case to their 
buyers until the money’s down!” laughed Strathmore, “ I 
always make up my mind, though, to enamel, &c.; I 
should die of a mistress who was Mle^ and their wit’s 
rarely worth much till they’ve come to, their first touch 
of rouge.” 

“ The Lady Vavasour is alon^ an exception; her bloom 
is her own—as yet; but her mots are peifection. You 
must see her, Btrai^ore; she’ll make you recant that 
heterodoxy.” 

I don’t the least think she w|il,” said Strathmore, giving 
a^n to one of the gold piec^: “(My dear Arthas, ’I have 
sd many of those divine beauties, those dames du 
ihon^ those Helens i la mode. I admire them j th^ are 
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doligbt&lly bred» tb^ hard cbanaing minattderieil, m 
periactly Wim, 4 ai?» 

charming to talk to in their om bondoira, wh^ the light 
is half veiled, and yonr tsye& the same; they aaih admirable 
when yon want a little love d disarUimy with Oopid deli* 
cately scented Vith hmtqmif and with pleasant ^atonies as 
elastic as india*rabher, 1 admire them; bnt I have seen 
BO many; there can be nothing so in the SaietiS I 

Yonr exquisite Mai’chioness may be the best of the kind, 
but then—one knows the kind so well! Wkt was she, 
the-by?” .! 

“ Weill nobody knows exactly,” said Lyster Qage, ^ the 
British Legation, reluctant to admit such a flaw in thifl idol 
as that she had not u pedigree to liutter in the face of the 
world, blajsoued with bezants of gold, and rich in heraldie 
quarterings : When she appeared at St. Petersburg, ymi 
know she was already Marchioness of Vavasour; it was said 
that the Marquis had mam'ed her in the Mauritius when she 
was liftecn—those Creoles are women so early. I never 
heard anything more definite, but his skte^i quarterings 
are quite wide enough to cover any deficienci^, and her 
divine beauty did the rest;—she became the fashion at 
oiice„ and ghe has reigned tlie queen of pieasum, capdees* 
and the salons ever since, here. Her circle is as exdnstve as 
the Piincesse de Lurine’s; it is only plain women who dm^ 
to hint her as * adventuress.’ ” 

“ Adventuress!—adventurer I That is the name the 
world gives any man or woman who dates 6 o he dever, 
brilliant, or sucoesslul out of tlie old roijfine I The world 
must have its revenge 1 Society falls dow before the Jug¬ 
gernaut of a Triumpli, but, en revanchy it always throws 
stones behind it. I detest Creoles—^ose hladc-browed, 
lazy, inert women, who have fattened on sugar-cane^ and 
learned to scold slaves instead of to spelU £ shall not 
admire your matchless ^^rees.” • 

” Peste 1 ” said the Cnambellan du Hoi, settling, the dia¬ 
mond stnd in his wristband: “ If you d$ti\ you’ll be the 
first man in Europe who’s 4 )raved her. The any ol 

them can do is only to let^heir eyes be daszle^ and not lose 
t^ar heads. As Onstavua, nn jonem 

dontre qui de rien pe^re de heaueoup gagner* It is 
lu^ Lord Vavsicmr is no Oeorges Bandinr 1 ^ 
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*' B«h! 80 he gfave her hie rank, and gets rewarded wiiih 
dishenonr! It*8 always the wajr! That’s the common coin 
in which wiree pay tneir gratitude,” laughed Strathmore^ 
with a da^ of dis^st. 

** Biehononr ? Fie, fie, Strathmore!” cri^d the Earl of 
Leohmere, a good-natured fellow, in the Ooldstrearas: “Ifo- 
body uses those coarse, ngly, dictionaiy words Tjow-a-dars, 
except when one wants to get np a duel. Vavasour’s a \nse 
man, and doesn’t ask the character of his lovely wihi’s 
caprices and coquetries. They sign a mutual Roving Com¬ 
mission, and don’t trouble each other to know whera the 
cruise extends. Besides, madame’s amities may bo only 
friendship; some say so, and swctvr she’s so heartless, that 
her pretty, dainty brodequins dance fire-proof over red- 
hot ploughshares that would sear tenderer feet to the 
bone,” 

“ I don’t believe in miracles, thfink yon!” said Ohiltean- 
Renard, of the Guides: She must get scorched m pa.smnty 
at any rate. How metaphorical you are, tr^s eher, and yonr 
metaphor’s remarkably inappropriate; ploughshares are for 
maid^B, and madam will never be a martyr, however many 
martyrs she may make. You’ll see her to-night, Strathmore, 
I ex^t, but if she don’t nnroask-” 

** The snn will stoy behind a cloud. Very well! I shall 
endure it. I never exist on that sort of rays at any time. I 
don’t feel the slightest interest in yonr Creole coquette, 
Bellus. I’m getting tired of Mondes one confounds so 
easily with Hemi-ononde, and Aristocrates that are so near 
allied to Anonym^ I should rather have liked those old 
times when • noble women were chaste,* and dishonour got a 
taste of cold steel. AW, your husband is as obliging as 
Galba to M®cenas! The lady goes to Baden ‘ till the 
gossip’s blown over,’ and her lord is discreetly silent, and 
doesn’t trouble himself to notice what goes on before his 
eyes. Unless, indeed, he thinks he^jCan turn the scratch on 
bis sontcheon to pecuniary account, and make out of the 
ctim. eon. a neat little sum to stop the hole in his exchequer, 
or cover his Goodwood debts ; tUim he becomes as anxious 
as his counsel to prove his oiEm dishonour, and take 
thS^ 'f^ri^jondenfc’s money wijh as chuckling compassion 
fc the ]^r devil that’s bought the damaged article 
doesn't know very well what to do with itl That’s 
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the fiiyle in England, and thesa VaTasoors are 
as.*” 

** Qm U Mthh k prmm, Strathmotta!” cded Bellas • 
♦* Don’t be so bitter! What woald yon have the husband 
do ? If he*s a gentleman,’ he keeps quiet, and yon English 
are never quiet, unless it’s ‘ made worth your while/ Few’ie 
much more ht for the Middle Ages than you are the pre¬ 
sent day.” ' 

** I think I am. Things were called by theirlright names 
then ; men sharpened their steel, and struck a straight, 
swift blow ; now tliey sharpen their pen, and wound in the 
back, sheltered under a shield of anonymity. Then they had 
‘honour,’ and held it at the sword’s point; now they’ve 
‘mock m(n*aUty/ have lawyers to defend it (wliich is some* 
thing liho giving an artificial lily to a sweep to keep un- 
aoiled), and trade in their shame, and ask for.'costs* for 
every stain, from a blackened eye to a blasted name! Ca- 
ramba! this claret is corked!” 

“ Uncommonly inconvenient times; yonr favourite ones, 
though, trfes cher,” said Lcchmere, taking some marons 
glacees: '‘One would be in perpetuaw hot water. Fancy 
ah inch of cold steel waiting lor us at the bottom of 
every, esmlw deroMf and an iron gauntlet dashed on our 
lips every time we laughed away a lady’s reputation! 
Where should wo all be? It wmild be horribly trouhle- 
lome.” 

“ No doubt! We’re much wiser now. We chat amicably 
:ii tile clubs with the husband after leaving madame’s dress¬ 
ing-room. I don’t dispute our expedienqj'; it’s a quality in 
Iho highest cultivation in the age j even Aspasia, while she 
>ughs over her own demi vertu in the evening, takes the 
Ooinmunion like a devotee in the morning, to wasli'^way her 
sins in Sacramental Tent. Apropos of Aspasia, Vernon* 
Cade ouase is fettered hand and toot by Viola V<S 5 she 
boast/B that she will raii| a Peer of France every kinmtrt. 
Take ear© of yourself, Bellun!” 

"Yes, for she’ll keep her boast, the little detnon!” 
laughed tlie Vicomte: “ She might begin with a more pro¬ 
fit AbTe speculation than J:he ‘ i)uca semsa Dmarta,’ as La 
Marilua calls him; Ca^erouMe is all but ‘ gone/ I wish he 
would smash jiuite; I should bid for that Petit^t’snufltbox 
o£bis, the Ariadne h Naxos.” 
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"So mtKjh for MendaMpl Take a pincii oat of wy 
BnafT-box to-day, and bid for it to-morrow; aig^p with me oa 
Monday, and $peculate on my Bales on Tuesday I I think 
youTl We your wish, Arthus. Ve would ruin a million 
naire, and will make very short work of Caderousse. She 
shonld net Tchemeidoff; Eussians are the best prey ; the 
Roftitireg revel in their roubles, and the lords of the serfs 
are the slaves of the serail,” said Strathmore, as his guests 
rose to leave and dress for a bal masqut? in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, at the Duchesse de Luiiliior’s, an inauguratrix 
of a thousand modes that passed the time for her own 
thorough-bred set, and served for talk for half Paris. 
" What are you all going for ? It’s so early yet—only 
eleven. Baocarat is better than a ball, though it u one ot 
Marie de Luilhier’s; those things all bore one so after one’s 
first season.” 

"Horridry!” yawned Lechmere: “but one’s on the 
treadmill, and one must tramp along with it, that’s the 
worst.” 

“ Stay and play, Le(diraere,” said Strathmore. “ You’re 
all going, I do believe, for the salcc of this Vavasour. For 
shame, Sellus ; et tu Bnite ! I did think better of you, on 
my life. I never dreamt that sort of thing survhed in any¬ 
body after twenty.” 

“You haven’t .seen her,” said the Yicomie, pettishly. 
“ Bah! she does '<vliat she likes with one.” 

“ A veiy self-evident fact, tr^s cher! If you like to be 
slaves of a domineering, lasy Creole, b$ii; I don’t under¬ 
stand youi taste*that’s all; but then I suppose I’m excep¬ 
tional altogether ;1 don’t like olives, and I don’t care about 
women.” 

“ Quite right,” swore the Earl, under his moustaches i 
“ both of ’em make you buy the nice ros^ flavor with too 
salt a bitterness.” 

“ I dem’t know anything about the bitterness, thank God, 
I never travelled to that stage,'Maflghed Strathmore: ‘‘but 
olives tempt one to drink, and women tempt one to weak¬ 
ness,, and when either the love wr the brandy’s taken too 
slxon^ We W our heads and te]| our secrets; and, on thi 
whoky I think two bottles less detrugiental than one woman' 
»t>ials our wits, but Ifiililah does worse j—bajausi 
a tongue to ask questions.’^ 
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“ Devil take your philosophy-” 

Bieu ohllg4, I aou’t ^sh auy devil to take it, male 
female, Bebh^or or Melusiue. * My mind to me a king¬ 
dom is.’ r should be specially sorry for any raids to m 
made on it ” 

“I bet you fifty to one, Strath, you adore Tavasour 
when you see her.” 

*‘/f This Yarasour tyrant. I bet you^a thoussiid to 
one I don’t oven admire her.” 

“In Naps?—done! It's a heavy bet, mon ami” wd 
Chdteau-Benard, entering the wager in a little dainty 
jewelled book, a gift of S. A. R., the volage, and tmt «<?& 
p9U mdmrhte Princcsse de Lurine. 

“ And a very safe one for me,” said Strathmore, with a 
slight yawn: “ if you don’t make your wagers more dis¬ 
creetly, Armand, it’s not much to be wondmred at that you 
come to grief at Sartory and Chantilly as youdo.* Au revoir, 
if you will go. We meet again at Philippi, I suppose, in an 
hour ? ” 

“ I promised the Sabreur to give him oorreot notes of the 
Vavasour. I must notice her if she comes hme to-night,” 
thought SM;hmore, as he lay back in a dormouse I^foie 
the fire, when he was left alone, finishing his cigarette, 
while*the firelight danced on the marble bronze and ormolu 
of the mantlepiece, and the gas shone on the gold lying on 
the table, and on the wines &at stood in a dozen decanters 
on the console: “I can picture her perfectly—a tawney, 
large, black browed, voluptuorus woman, silent, sensual, 
handsome, heavy, with a brow of Egypt, a Juno fiipre, and 
a West Indifui languor. She takes because of her luxurious 
outline and her Creole indolence, and because she’s a new 
style, and has done two clever strokes of diplomacy* by p^- 
suading an English Peer to marry her, and a thorough-bred 
set to make her ^ueen of the Ton. She must hjive been 
ver)' adroit—these silent, still-life women often cover match¬ 
less finesse; nobody susf^cts them of the mtmufiicture till 
the web is woven. What could the Marquis be about t 
However, he was three parts a fool, they us^ to say, I 
, think, and women make idfots of wiser men, if <mc6 they’re 
allowed to have their owtf way. I dare say hisyadht an¬ 
chored off Martinique, tsd otic day, when he was ,veiy hot 
Ud rery languid, intensdji bored, and had dmnk a good 
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deal of brandy, this Tvoman bad him alone in a verand^ 
where she lay fanning herself amidst a pile of flowers, with 
the air scented with pastilles, and everything planned to 
. take him in a moment of wealoiess, and looked so handsome 
that she did what she liked with him, and made him say 
what he couldn’t imsay. So much is done in that sort of 
^ way i there would be no marriages at all if mefl kept their 
' heads cool always, but they’re taken at a disadvantage, just 
after dinner, when they’re laxy, and would consent to any¬ 
thing ; or after the champagne at supper, when they talk 
nonsense they’d never have committed themselves to at 
noon ; or in the whirl of a waltz, when the turns of the 
dance turn their heads ! If we were always wiiat we are 
betw'een breakfast and luncheon, wc should never do any 
b^tises at all. We’re cold after our matutinal m(»eha. but 
we’re easily fooled after our dinner coffee. What ^re defy in 
the morning light, we yield to in the moonlight. Women 
know that j this Lady ^"av^JROllr, I dare say, lured her lord 
into his declaration when the stars were shining on the 
mango-groves and on the green sea-vines, or perhaps, more 
likely, she was a muvdU riche, an»l brouglit him money. Men 
barter tiieir good blood now-a-days ; soiling the scutcheon 
don’t matter if tJiey gild over the dirt; we don’t sell our 
sonls to the Devil in this age, we’re too Ohri/iUan, we sell 
them to the Dollar! ” 

With which satirical rcfleclion on his times, and his 
order drilling through his mind, Stratlimore’s thoughts 
floated onward to a piece of statecraft then numbered 
among the delimte diplomataes and iutriwitc embroglie of 
Europe, whose moves absorbed him as the tinesses of a 
problem absorb a skilful chess-player, and from thence 
stretched onwards to his future, in whicli he lived like all 
men of dominant ambition far more than he lived in his 
present. It was a futur^^ biilliant, secure, brightening in 
its lustre, and strengthening in its power, witli each suc¬ 
cessive year; a future wMcli wj^ not to him as to most 
wrapped in a chiaro’seuro, with but -points of lummauco 
gleaming through the mist, but in whose cold glimmering 
lijg^t ho seemed to see clear alhd distinct, as we see each 
object of the far-off* landscape ctod out in the air of a 
winter’l.Jioon, eveiy thread that hor should gather u{>, every 
"^listaT^ point to which be should |)ass onward; a futurr 
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Biiigalar and characteristic^ in which state-power was the 
single ambition marked out, from which the lore of women 
was banished, in which pleasure and wealth were as little 
regarded as in Laoedaemon, in which age would be oour^ 
not dreaded, sinco with it alone would come added dominion, 
over tho minds of men, and in which, as it stretched om 
before him, Mlure and alteration were alike impossible. 
What, if he lived, could destroy a future that would he 
solely dependent on, solely ruled by, himself f By his own 
hand alone would his future be fashioned ; would he hew out 
any shape save the idol that pleased him ? When we hold 
the chisel ourselves, are we not secure to have no errw in 
the work ? Is it likely that onr hand will slip, that tho 
marble we select will be dark-veined, and britUe, and im¬ 
pure, that tho blows of the mallet will shiver our handi- 
worl^ and that when we plan a Milo—god of strength;—we 
shall but mould and sculpture out a Laocob'n of torture ? 
Bcarcely; and Strathmore held the cliisel, and, certain of 
his own skill, was as sure of what he should make of life as 
Benvenuto, when he bade tho molten metal pour into the 
shape that ho, master-craflsman, had fashioned, and ^ve 
to the sight of the world the Wingecl Perseus, But 
Strathmore did not remember what Celbni did-—that one 
H^w might mar tlie whole I 

The rooms were filled when he ascended the staircase and 
entered the first of that suite of superb salons where Madame 
de Imilhiers gathered about her her own particular and ex¬ 
clusive set, and reigned supreme. Her ball was a replica of 
a i^al I'operflf with a dash of the brilliancepf theilegency, 

a time the Duchess loved to resuscitate ; scandal, indeed, 
said that she loved it so well that she enacted the r^le of 
ll'C Mm'quiso de Parab^re with a descendant of Monseigneur 
(rOiieans j but^ taisom mv^Sy setmdai is ever indiscreet, and 
never true, we knoiv, save here and there, when it hits the 
iefenccless, or besmears the fallen, or so delicately stabs 
our bosom friend that W| haven’t heart to forswear it I 
The low hum of many voices, that sound which, subdued 
and harmless as the musical hum of gnats, yet hmizes away 
the peace of entire lives, aUd murmurs deathiblows to a 
Myriad of reputations, fillecb the itMuns as he moved slowly 
through*rile throng of ^titterij^g doming broider^ wifa 
gold or studded with jewel^ while brilliant eyea* smiled 





recognition on him through their masioi^aad witty badinage 
was whispered to him by fair incognlte. 

“ Beaoedly Eke life, mon cher—eh ? , People take advan¬ 
tage of disuse to slander at their ease, and under a mask 
the dastard OTows daiing, and whispers a scandal, or— 
what’s as baa--a truth! Very like life ! Under the domino 
how snaveiv they stab their foes, and unrecognised in the 
vicinity of his dear friends, how secure a man is to over¬ 
hear them damning his name!” laughed Strathmore to 
0h4tean-Ilenaud as he passed him in the vestibule,* and 
went on to chat with the Oomtesse de Chantah a bewitch¬ 
ing little brune, who had confided to him the color of her 
adorable rose domino, and would quickly have been reedg* 
nized without any other guide than her bright marmozet 
eyes. 

‘‘The domino gives one the privilege of laisaB^fam 
and laissee-parkr ; it would be very pleasant if the world 
were one long bal masque,” said Madame la Comtesse, 
letting the eyes in question rest on hhn with coquettish 
brilEance, for Strathmore was much courted by the sex he 
contemned. 

** Madame! I think it is one. Who is there in it with¬ 
out a disguise ?" he answered her, laughing, as they moved 
on to the ball-i*oom through the' crowd of titled maskcirg, 
whEe the music echoed Irom the distance, and the lights 
gleamed on the gorgeous dresses of those bidden to the 
Duchesse’s fete k la >tegence. 

“ Who, indeed I ifoi even Lord Cecil Stratlimore, since 
he disdains women, yet he flirts with one ! ” murmured a 
wMsner at his side. 

**Mai8 qm nous pctrlait alors, Cecil?” said the Com¬ 
tesse, slightly disgusted with the style of the attack. 

^me one of your Couit jealous of my distinction, 
madamc,” laughed Strathmore, as he thought to himself, “ I 
would swear the voice was a woman’s,” and turned to see; 
who had reoo^sed him with kis mask on. Among the. 
crowd of dominoes near, the one closest to him was white,' 
powdered with golden bees, 

“ Fi done i iUait um fm9m; a man would have at 
tacked not yon,” said Madame de Ohantal, giving bin ‘ 
a blow of her fan, a littlm jealous of the donuno tha 
, Strathmore’s eyes were tracking .* more jealous still, wher 
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dexterously disentangling himself hrom her, he leH her 
with Bellus, and followed the white domino m its swift 
passage through the crowd, that would haye been a crush 
in any other salons than those of the Hdtel Luilhii^st 
followed on an impulse vague and irresistible, as he had 
never before followed the voice of a woman* With what* 
ever swiftness and dexterity he traced her, she perpetually 
eluded him ; though she never turned her jhead, he would 
have sworn she iSaew he was pursuing her (women, like 
flics, know all that goes on behind them), and she seemed 
to take a perverse delight in winding in and out inter¬ 
minable mazes, and in letting him approadi her only to 
escape him; the white folds of the domino, with its 
glittering golden bees fluttering in the light, ever within 
tantalizing reach, and ever at provoking distance. At 
last, when he was tired of the chase, and on the point of 
giving it up, her own passage was obstructed ; he pushed 
hastily forward and overtook her in the Pavilion de 
a winter garden, where Marie de Luilhiers had the tropics 
reproduced under glass in all their Oriental heat and 
Oriental fragrance, and in which the maskers were moving, 
amidst the broad leaves and glowing creepers of the East, 
while the falling wjrfcers of innumerable fountains cooled the 
*air, ahd subdued lights gleamed through the dork tropical 
foliage, like fire-flies in a palm grove. 

“ If I disdain all women, 1 have followed one. Belle 
dame, whoever you be, I may trust your reproof to me shows 
some sign of interest in him you condemned,” whispered 
Strathmore in her ear, * 

Though she had penetrated his disguise, he could not 
penetrate hers ; shrouded in her domino she defied detec* 
tion, and by her voice he could not recognize her in the 
least. He only saw, as she turned her head, that her eyes 
laughed, shining Crightlyas stars, and that the lovely mouth 
below her mask had the bloom of youth on its lips, like 
soft bloom on an untonchtd i)each. 

^ “ Not at all! You are far too presumptuous, and if you 
disdain all women, you canijpt care what mxe of them ^inks 
jf you. You have only pursued me because 1 eluded you ; 
we beat you best, *en ft^mi emm Us Bcyifm* Mon- 
is perfectly right.^ • 

Her voice had 0 sound in it familiar to hiin; but not 
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toilmv wa# to be reoo^nizaJjle ia bw disgum Slie 
baffied deteetioa, provocatiTo as were the Imamous e^es 
Bbiaing oa him through her mask, and tlio laaghiag lips, 
hke two roses d’amour* which were all that the envious 
asasjwerftde gave to view. 

” 1 hafe pursued you to learn who honors me by for¬ 
bidding me to flirt. Presumption or not, belle inoonnue, 

I shall construe its interdict, as it flatters liie most You 
recognized me even in domino ; there must be some elccjtive 
affinity between us! ” 

^ Heme whatever, I knew you by your eyes, Lord Cecil, 
What does your legend say ?— 

* Swift, silent, Strjitiiiuorn’s eyps 
Are futliomlcss and darkhr W'isc; 

No wife nor lemau oees them smile, 

Sftve at bright steel and statecrai't wile ; ^ 

•And when they lighten, foes are w.ne, 

The shrive k short, the shroud is thetu.’ ” ' 

The words startled him, spoken by tlie lii>s of the fair 
mask in the gay salons of the Hdtcl Luilhicrs ; they were 
the burden of a rhyming clironicle, t^ld as Piers Qm Pluivman 
—a wild, dark legend, still among the ta'udle songs of liis 
country and the chronicles of his own household. It was 
strange to hear here, in Paris, in the gay re¥elry of the 
fete la Kegeiice, words wliioh he thought had never tra¬ 
velled beyond the woods of Wliite Lauics, which he had 
never remembered sinen the clays of his boyhood! Who 
could she be who knew liim so well ? 

“Bello aniie,’'*lie saiii, bending his head to her as they 
fWfised undl^r the fragrant aisles of the winter garden, “you 
flatter me more and more ! I must, at leasts have some 
interest for you, since you know by heart iny family le¬ 
gends and the look of my eyes ! We cannot possibly be 
strangers-’* «» 

“ Perhajis we are enemies! ” interrupted the mask, the^ 
sapphires gloaming here and thercfcou lier domino, flashing 
their azure beams in the light: “ The instinct of enmity Is 
quicker than that of fnendsMp or of love, you loiow, all tlto' 
world through. How did you iSend Prince Michel to yoUr , 
wiB few months ago ? by plying on the subtlest and 
liflisfc Of human passions^—revengefit^ ” ; * • 

** The deuce f, is she a witch or a elairvoyanto! ** thought 
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tethmore, fuirly astounded. The polioj he had pm'&ned 
lad been closely kept, if ever the tactics of diplomacy had 
^ecn 80. “Vl^o had betrayed them to this Domino Blanc ? 
\Vho was this Domino Blanc that she knew them ? The 
only woman who could have penetrated their iatricames 
was that modern De Longneville, the Prineesse 4 c Lurine; 
but the princess was a brune/an olive-cheeked daughter 
of Sardinm, and the delicate chin of the msk, which (save 
the rose lips) was all he could see of his clairvoyaate nn- 
known, was white as the skin of the fairest blonde. 

Did you think your state secrets wei’e unknown, I-ford 
Cecil ? ” she whispered rapidly, her bright eyes dancing 
with malieious amusement: “ Bah I even a swift, silent 
Strathmore cannot defy a woman, you see. If we are not 
good for very much in this w^orld, we are good for med^ 
dling and for espionage. Wc arc the best detectives in the 
world, only we can’t hold onr tongues—we cah’t keep the 
K^iets when we have learned them. We are so proud of 
our steden nuts that wo crack them mpUinjour, instead 
of keeping Biom to enjoy in the darkness of night, as you 
wise men do! ” 

‘‘ Oanimba, madame I ” laughed Strathmore, looking down 
into her giitlerhig eyes : “ I think it is a popular eiTor that 
your* sex citnnot keep a secret i you guard your oivn most 
admirably for a lifetime, if you deem it politic ; it is only 
the secrets of others tlmt you betray ! ” 

He had no imder-meaniug, no hidden innuendo in the 
satire on her sex, but, for an instant, the bright eyes of 
the White Domino were clouded and angri|j,’' troubled, 
rorhaiw ho had struck without knowing it, on Sme jarring, 
chord; perhaps she was startled for the moment lest she 
riiould have encountered clairvoyance, m revmche. Tto 
—sho laughed, f^gay, fantastic chime of mellow laughter. 

** Those -who are wise trust us ; those who are unwise 
pique us by drawn veils and forbidden fruits. A woman 
18 never so exasperated*as wlien she is revised—of coume 
A spui*s her to her mettle, and into what in bolted and 
^n'ed from her she will ejatex by a chinks codte que coftte. 
letter, and we looljLinto it by a corner ;* shut a door, 
pass through oy the keyhole ; tell us a thing is 
poison, and wo, taste it, as it it were elixir, Ko book is so 
eagerly read as one you forbid Usf no secret is so quickly 





fonad ©at as w pa taboo to as. If yoa do aot wish me 
to leain all about the Voltara embroglio, you will tell 
with a good grace, what private instractioas B^Ari'clio 
received from Turin ; you were with him this morning! *’ 

She whispered it very softly, where they stood beside 
one of the fountains, falling with measured murmur into 
its marble basin, and casting its silvery spray high up 
amongst the soai'let blossoms and the luxuriant foliage of 
the Eastern creej)ers. The Voltura embroglio ! that intri¬ 
cate knot of Anglo-Pranco-Ttalian intrigue, whose slightest 
threads bad never been dro]»ped save in the privacy of thi 
most secret bureaux! Who the deuce could she be, ail 
how could she come by that ? Witch, clairvoyante, politi 
cal intrigante, whatever she might be, he would havi 
defied her to have probed that most secret of diplomatic 
secresies, and fo know of a visit paid to the envoy of Turin 
by a side-door and an etimlier iUrobe I This mystic ma- 
gicimm baffled him utterly! She knew his own move¬ 
ments—she knew his own tnouglits—she even knew the 
secant moves of the great chess-player at the Tnileries, 
who had Europe for his chess-board! Strathmore was 
piqued, excited, provoked; he had never been so impatient 
m his life; he could almost have forsworn all the courte¬ 
sies of masquerade, and have tom off by force ine envious 
mask which hid from his sight the face of his mys¬ 
terious clairvoyante, and which shrouded 'every feature 
save the sweet, sousuous, mutinc mouth, that only made 
concealment the more cruel! 

“Tlie sure way to win whatever you wish, and heat 
whatever you seek, ina belle, would he to i)romise removal 
of your cruel masic as a recompense; none could resist such 
a bribe, let their probity be what it would! ” he whisj;)crod 
her, eagwly. « 

He by no means intended to confess' to the accuracy of 
her Voltura knowledge ; it might but the clever ggiess- 
work of a feminine politician, flung out to entrap him hap* 
bayard. 

♦* How rash you are ! ” cried ®tbe Domino Blanc, inter . 
ruptibg him mischievously : “ I may be wrinkled, haggard, 
enan^elled, for anything yog can,tell; I may be a^finqn 
of seventy* a T)a Deffand coquetting in my eightieth year, 
4 femaie Ifcrabdau pitted with •«*naH-pox and yellow with 
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dyspepsia. UnniaBkcd, I should havo lost , the chum that 
only goes with tlie Unseen. Thank you 1 I aaaa too wise to 
part witih it I ** 

“I am anything but rash, and you are anything but 
wise,” persisted Strathmore; ‘^One guesses the perfec¬ 
tion of the statue by tlie little that is nnveiled j the beauty , 
of the volume by the grace of the vignette that jteeps 
through the uncut leaves I fiiiamel, moilaine, Could no 
more have given the bloom to your lips than their bloom 
to those blossoms, and those eyes would not be bo danger¬ 
ously eloquent unless they were washed with tl» morning 
dew of their dawn !” 

Chai'ming compliments ! ” laughed the mask, striking 
him on tlie arm with the jewelled sticks of her fan : " But 
you only flatter my beauty to have your curiosity gratifieth 
j t is not to see my face, Lord Cecil, but to find out who 
whispers to you of your tete-il-tijte with Arrelio that you 
would like my mask oil'. M. mon diplomaty I take your flat¬ 
tery at its worth ! ” 

“ Then you do injustice to yourself and to me,” whispered 
Strathmore, urgently, tantalized and provoked to the last 
degree by a woman who knew so much of himself and would 
If't him know nothing of her: “ Your hand alone is in- 
signit! and tj^pc of what the tout ensemble would be were it 
only unmasKed. Those Titania-like fingem must have face 
riud form to match witlir^hom. Do you not think your 
mask is as cruel as the closest veil of the Odalisque, since, 
like that, it only shows us enough to m^ke us wistfully 
jlream of all we are denied ? ” 

“ Graeel'ully turned! were it only sincere ! ” answered 
the While Domino, her low, musical, mocking laugh echo¬ 
ing softly where they stood by the fountain, where the 
light of the laming was shaded by the fantastic ferns and 
fan-like leaves of the profuse Oriental foliage that drooped 
around. “But with Lord Cecil Strathmore it is only 
flattery, adroit and diplomatic, to find out who has the 
clue to his scci’et interview with Arrelio 1 .Neither the 
mask nor the veil are cruelties to you j you jeai’e nothing 
for what they shroud; a]|d as for dreaming of what is 
denied -to you, you woi^d disdain so iJoetical a weakness, 
uifless the denial involved a •state secret; then, indeed, it 
miyhi haunt your sleep a little 1 Listen, i-iord Cecil I 1 
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know yonr diploioaoics, fico if I know yon peigonalJy: 
Yon are ambitions, but with a singular and lofty ambition, 
in wteb wealth has no share. You disdain gold as the 
dm de la tofure^ and seek power alone. You are cold, and 
proud of your coldness, as of the polish of steel that has 
never been dimmed. You prize iviondship, but disdain 
love as the playlhing of fools and the dalliance of dotards*. 
Yon look on iife as the clay, and on men as the plaster 
through whom you, master-craftsman, will fashion the 
shape that pleases yon witliout a flaw, ductile and plastic 
to every turn of your hand. You love finesse, sway 
dominance; you arc independent of syiiiputhy; you ar^ 
perfectly and presumptuously self-reliant; you have tlu 
profound subtle intellect of the old Italian sUitesmen . 
])crbaps yon have their swift, dark, relentless jmssion, too, 
but, if so, it slumbers—as yet, as it slumbered with them 
till it was time to strike. You are like tho Strathraores 
of White Ladies, line by line, feature for feature, and with 
their physiognomy inherit tlieir character. am 1 

claiiwoyante or not ? Tell mo! ” 

She spoke in a low, sweet whisper, bending towards 
him with her luminous eyes shining on him through her 
mask, while the sapphires flashed their azure ^ rays in the 
light, and the mystical, monotonous music of llie fountain 
murmured on and on, and the scarlet flowers of the East¬ 
ern creepers swung against the glittering, snowy folds of 
her flomino. With something of the strfmgc, startled 
W'onder with which Surrey saw his love sliadow^ed out on 
the Mirour of Granjaryc, Strathmore Imavd his character 
drawn in the unerring words of tlie mysterious mask. A 
moment before he would have sworn that no living crea¬ 
ture, save, perhaps, Bertie Errol), could have known him 
so well; and the portraiture, exact to ^the life in eveiy 
line, startled him as wo may have been startled coming 
suddenly upon an unseen mirror that gives us back our 
own reflection in every trait ana in a strong light. He 
stretched out his hand to her, his grasp involuntarily closing 
on the ibldsof the domino. • 


“Olairvoyante or not, you an enchantress! and I 
must know who has studied ,me miraculously before we 
part. ITnmask ma belle. 1 cannot let you go unknom 
Iwillnotr ^ - 
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She laughed the laugh sweet as music, that had some* 
thing meuaomg a^d mocking iU its soft, subdued carillon. 

“But you mustt by the rules of all masquerades. I am 
like Eros, I must be adored unseen; bring light to unveil 
me, and I shall take wing I Will you lament as idntjerety 
as Psyche ? Adieu ! ” 

With a swift, sudden moremenfc, ere he could detain 
her, the white folds slid from his hand, aiid she had flut¬ 
ter^ away, as though she literally took wing like the Eros 
she spoke of, floating off under the tropical foliage like»* 
some rich-plumuged bird, the gold-flowei*ed domino brush¬ 
ing tlirough the dark glossy leaYes as she passed. As 
swiftly Sti'alhmore pursued; ^bnt before it was possible to 
overtake her, a group of dominoes had BUrroiiiided her, 
and on the am of one of them she had passed so rapidly 
out of the Pn rill on dc Flore, that ere he could follow ime 
was lost in the throng. 

Who oould she be ? Who could know liim so well while 
she was imkiunvix to him? Her air, her voice, her cyc^s, 
were half familiar while yet strange, and the mask might 
have eflectually disguised his best-known friend. Yet, as 
he recalled those who alone could have spoken thus to 
him* he rojectod them all; this mysterious cMrvoyante 
could be none of tliem. The lost ‘VVhite Domino piqued 
him. Soft voices challenged him with witty mots, fair, 
maskers kept him talking to them that light, brilliant badin¬ 
age that women live on, as hnmming-birds on farina, and 
bees upon honey j eyes dazzling as herg wooed him ten¬ 
derly through their ’mask.s; but iStrathmore was haunted 
by one woman, to the exclusion of all the i*est; he sought 
her unceasingly through the Luilhiers* salons, but always 
in vain. The sweet, sensuous mouth, the luminoug eyes, 
the thrilling, musical voice and laugh, lhat would have 
had magic for others, wore not what piqued him; it was 
the strange knowledge^ that she had of himself, the uner¬ 
ring fidelity with wdibh riie had Isketohed trails in his 
character that he himself even had Imo\^n but inf Indis¬ 
tinct shadow till the lig^t of her words hgd streamed in 
upon^them. Had he iielieted in clairvoyance, he would 
have'sworn to it n(fp! jie sought the White Doipmo 
persistently, ceaselessly, through the crowds Cliat filled 
tjie rooms for the DuciK'Ssc’s h la lld'yeiu?^—souglit her 
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^iiwayg in Tain. At last, giTing up in. pro voiced despair 
Vis bootless ehase of the azure sapphires and golden bees, 
that only flashed on his sight in the dietanoe to perpetu¬ 
ally elude his approach, he leant against the doorwaj; of 
one of the conservatories, where a breeze reached him, 
oooling the air that was hot with the blaze of the myriad 
lights, and heavy with the odor of perfumes and flo^iiers; 
and stood there looking down the long suite of salons, glit¬ 
tering with the moving throng of dominoes, and holding 
his mask in his hand, so that the liglit fell full upon the 
peculiar Vandyke-like character of his head, rendered the 
more striking by the dark violet of his masquerade dress 
and the diamonds that studded it. He was provoked, 
impatient, interested more than ever he had been in his 
whole life—save once—and he was annoyed with himself 
that he had so mismanaged the aflkir as to let the Bomino 
Blanc slip from his hands. He was annoyed with himself, 
and not less so when, as lie stood there, snowy folds swept 
past him, the jewelled handle of a fan struck his arm, and 
a soft voice was in his car: 

lUveur! you look like a portrait of the Old Masters ! 
Arp you thinking of the Voltura affair, or of me ? You 
will be foiled with both; Arrelio will not sign, and I 
shall not unmask I Good-night, Strathmore! ' Perhaps, I 
shall haunt your sleep this morning, as 1 know a state 
secret I ^ 

The words were scarce whispered before she had passed 
Xim ! Again she eluded his detention; again, swift as 
lightning, be pufsued her, this all-mysterious and all-tanta¬ 
lizing mask; but destiny was against him. The throng 
parted them, an Austrian Baroness detained him, the trail¬ 
ing folds of a rose-domino entangled him; s/i-ewas pcrjio- 
tu^ly at a distance as he followea her through the salons, 
whidfi she was then leaving on the arm. of a black domino 
to go to tier carriage, the golden bees glittering, the snowy 
dress fluttering, just far enough off to be provokingly near 
and provokingly distant, as, detained now by this, now 
by that, he threaded his way through the intetminable 
lei^h of the salon^ ante-chamoers, cabinet® de peinture, 
ima reception-rooms in her wakeftod passed out into, the 
staircase «t the very moment •that Ifehe was descending its 
last stop I She bad a crowd about her, following her as 
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wurtiers follow their Quocn, and her sc^phim were gleam¬ 
ing and her white demino glittering as ahe crossed in a 
blajse of light the marble parquet of the magnificent hall of 
the H6tel Luilhiers, 

” A' white domino, powdered with gold bees t—-can yon 
tell me whose that is, Arthus ? ” asked Skrathmore, eagerly, 
where he stretched oTcr the balustrade as Bellus came out 
of the vestibule, while below, with her masl^ court’ about 
her, she passed on to her carriage. 

** A white domino with golden bees I ” cried the Vicorafce: 
“ Pardieu ! you have seen her, then ? ” 

** Seen Iter / Seen wlmm ? ’* . 

“ Did she take off her mask ? ” went on Bellus, not heed¬ 
ing the counter-question: **i3id you see her race ? Did 
you look at her well ? What do you think of her ? ^ 

Whomf I ask you who the white domino is. 
Look—quick ! you will catch her before she has passed out 
of the hall. Whose domino is that ? ” 

“ Thaif Nom de Dieu ! that is HEna I ” 

“ Hers f Curse your pronouns ! She must have a name ! 
Whose ? ” 

“ Peste ! Lady Vavasour t You have seen her, tlien, at 
last!” 


CHAPTER VII, 

TWO NIGHT PICTURES--BY WAXIJGIiT, AND BT 
MOONLIGHT, * 

Mabion, Lady Vavasour and Vaux, sat before her 
dressing-room fire (which, born in the \^egt Indies, she 
had lighted in summer or winter), watching the emhers 
])hiy, nestled in tlm cozy depths of her luxurious chair, 
with a novel open in her lap, and her long shining tresses 
imlwund and hanging in a loose, rippled luxuriance as the 
hair of the V^'mus h la OoquiBe* Ko toilette, was so 
becoming as the azure neglige of softest Indian texture, 
with its profusion of gosss^ncr lace about thd arms and 
bosom, pat she wore; rib chau^r© more bewitching 
than the slipper, fanta^’callji brdidmsad with gold and 
'ears, into wnicli the foot she held out to tlie 
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wae slipped j no sanciuaij for that belle des belles fitter 
and more enticing than the dressing-room, with its rose* 
imdre hangings, its silver swinging lamps, its toilette- 
table shrouded in lace, its mirrors framed in Dresden, its 
jasper tazze filled with jewels, its gemmed vases fall of 
flowers, its crystal carafes of pcrfrimes and bouquets, its 
thousand things of luxury and grace. Uerc, perhaps, 
I^Ia^ion, Lady Vavasour, who had rarest loveliness at all 
hours, looked her loveliest of nil; and 1161*6 she sat now, 
thinking, while the firelight shone on the dazzling white¬ 
ness of her skin, on the luminous depths of her eves, on 
the shining unbound tresses of her hair, and on the diar 
mond-studded circlet on her fair left hand that was Hie 
badge of her allegiance to one lord, and the signet of her 
title to reign, a Qneon of fcsoeioty and a Marchioness of 
Vavasour and Vans. Her thoughts might well bo sunny 
ones ; she*was in the years of her youth and the height 
of her beauty ; slie had not a capiice slie could not amj 
out, nor a Avish she could not gi’atify. Her world, deli¬ 
rious with her fascination and ductile to her magic, let 
her place her foot on its neck and rule it as she would ,* 
she was censed with the purple incense of worship wherever 
she moved, and gave out life and death Avith her smile and 
her frown, with a soft Avhisjwred Avord, or a mbue bcfutleuse. 
From a station of comparative obscurity, Avhen her existence 
had threatened to |>uss aAvay in insular monotony and 
colonial obscurity, her beauty*had lifted her to a dazzling 
rank, and her tact had tauglit lier to grace it, so that noiu'- 
could car]) at, but all bowed before her; so that in u 
tilorough'bred exclusive set she gave the LiaA' and made the 
fashion, and conquests unnumliercjd strewed her path 
thick as ilie Ifjaves in Vallambrosa.” 

On her fimt apjiearance as Lady Vavasour and Vaux, 
which had been made some six years* before this at St. 
Fetersbuvgh, women had murmured a't, and society been 
shy to receive, this exquisite hreature, come none kneiv 
AAmencOj bom firom no one knew Aviiom, with whom the 
world in general conceiyed that my lord Marquis had 
made a wretched mesalliance: the Slarquis being a man 
feproeM as far as “ blood ” AtcUt, if upon some otlici 
gfxii'©' he was not quite so*staiifiesB as might have been. 
But the world in very brief time gave way before het j 
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with the 6ccj)ti« of a matchless loveliness, and the skill of 
a bom tactician, she elealxjd all obstacles, ovetruled all op¬ 
ponents, bore down all hesitations, silenced all sneers. She 
created a furore, she became the mode; women might 
hlander her as they would, they could do notliing i^ainst 
lier \ and in brief time, from her debut of finesse, by 
^\'itchcry, by the double right of her own resistless fasdna- 
tion, and the dignity of her lord’s name, Marlon, Marchio- 
uoBB of Vavasour and Vaux, was a Tower in the world oi 
Ihshion, and an acknowledged Iwidcr in her own spheres 0 / 
ton, pleasure, and coquetry. “ Woinaii’s wit” can do any 
thing if it be given free run and free scope, and with that 
indoscribalde yet priceless quality of her sex she was richly 
endowed. How richly, you will conceive when I say that 
now she had so etrcctiially silenced and bewitched society, 
that in society (save hero and there, where twp or three 
very malicious gmiides damns, whom she had ontrivalled, 
wore gathered together for spleen, slander, and Souchong) 
the question of her Origin was never now mooted, It 
would, indeed, have been as presumptuous to have debated 
such a (question with her as for the Honries to have asked 
Aphrodite of her birth when the amber-dropping golden 
tiessos* and Abe snowy shoulders rose up fi'om the white 
sea-foam. Lady Va,vasour was Hei’self, and was all-sufll- 
cient for herself Her delicate azure veins were her sangre 
azul, her fair white hands were her seize quartier^ her 
shining tresses wore her bezants d’or, and her luminous 
eyes her blazonry. Garter King-at-Ams himself, looking 
on her, would have forgotten heraldry, flung the bare, life¬ 
less skeleton of i)cdigrce to the winds before the living 
beauty, and allowed that Venus needs no Pursuivant’s 
marshalling. 

She sat looking into the dressing-room fire, while the 
gleam of the waxlights Avas wnum on her brow, and played 
in the depths of her dtizzling eyes; a pleased smile lingered 
about her lovely lips, and her fingers idly played with the 
leaves of her novel—-her thoughts were more amusing than 
its pages. S)ie was thinkiifg over the trium^of the past 
night apd day; of how stffe had wooed from the Marquis 
d’Arrelio, for pure insouciant curiosity, state secrets that 
honor and prudence alilce bade him withhold, but which hs 
was* powerless to deny before her magical wiichery; of how 
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OoustftTitine of Lanaris had followed her from AthotiB, to lay 
%i her feet l^e sworn homage of a Prince, and be rewarded 
with a tap of a fan painted by Watteau; of the imperial 
sables Duke Nicholas Tcheraidotf had flung down h la Ra¬ 
leigh on a damp spot on the Terrace des Feuillans, where, 
otherwise, her dainty brodequins would have been set on 
some moist fallen leaves, as they had strolled there together j 
of the pieces of Henri-Deux and Iloso-Bcrri ware, dearer tc» 
him than his life, which that king of connoisseurs, Lord 
Weiverden, had presented to her, sacrificing his Faience for 
the sake of a smile; of the words which men had whispered 
to her in the perfumed demi-lumicre of her violet-hung 
boudoir, while her eyes laughed aud lured tliem softly and 
resistlessly to their doom; of all the triumphs of the past 
twelve hours, since the doors of her hotel in the Place Ven- 
dwme had first been opened at two o’clock in the day to her 
crowding court, to now, when she had quitted the bal masque 
of her ftiend Louise de Imilhiers, and was inhaling again in 
memory the incense on which she lived. For the belle Mar¬ 
quise wag a finished coquette, never sated with conquest; 
and it was said, in certain circles antagonistic to her own, 
that neither her coquetries nor her conquests were wholly 
harmless. But eveiy flower, even the faii’cst, has its shadow 
beneath it as it swings in the sunlight! 

** He did not remember me !" thought the Yenus Aphro¬ 
dite of the rose-hung dressing-room, looking with a smile 
into the flames of the fire, which it was her whim to have 
even in so warip a night us was this one: “ My voice should 
have told him; it is a terribly bad compliment! However, 
Jie shall pay for it! A woman who knows her power can 
always tax any negligence to her as heavily as she likes. 
How incomprehensibly silly those women must be who be¬ 
come their lovers* slaves, who hang on their words and seek 
Jhoir tenderness, and make themselvea miserable at their 
iflilidelities. I cannot understand it; if theip be a thing in 
the world easier to manage than another, it is a maw! 
Weak, obstinate, vain, wayward, loving what they cannot 
get^ glightii|g what they hold m their hand, adoring what 
they have oily on an insecure teijnre, trampling on anything 
that lies at their mercy, always papricious to a fconstant 
, ihistreis' and constant to a capricious—-men are all alike, 
there is nothing easier to keep in leading-strings when qnca 
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you know their foibles! Those swift, silent Steathmores, 
tlic 3 ' are Tory cold, the^ say, and lore rarely; but mhm 
they love, it must be imperiously, passionately, madly, tout 
au riem I should like to see him roused. I rouse 
him? Perhaps! He could not resist me if I chose to wind 
liim round my fingers. I should like to supplant his ambi 
t ion, to brcalc down his pride, to shatter his coldness to bom 
him down to what he defies. Those facile conquests are no 
h(mor, those men who sigh at the. first sight of one’s eyebrow, 
and lose their heads at the shadow of a smile i 1 am tired 
of them—sick of them I Toujonrs perdrix! And the birds 
so easily shot! Shall I choose! Yee! No man living could 
defy m —not even Lord Cecil Strathmore! ” 

And as she thought this last vainglorious but fully.war^ 
ranted thought, Marion, Lady Vavasour, lying back in her 
fauteuil, with her head resting negligently on her arm, that, 
in its turn rested on the satin cushions, with that grace 
which was her peculiai’ charm, as the firelight shone on her 
loosened hair and the rose-leaf flush of her delicate chedtB, 
glanced at her own refiectSon in a mirror standing near, 
whose surface the whole matchless tableau was reproduced 
with its dainty and brilliant coloring, and smiled-^ smile 
of calm security, of superb triumph. Could she not vaaiquish, 
whom and whftn and where she would ? 

That night, far across the sea, under the shadow of English 
woodlands that lay dark, and fresh, and still beneath tlue 
brooding summer skies, a woman stood within the shelter of 
a cottage-porch, looking down the forest lane that stretched 
into the distance, with the moonbeams falling across it? 
njoss-grown road between the boles of the trees, and the 
silent country lying far beyond, hushed and dim, and 
shrouded in a white mist. She was young, and she h^ tlic 
light of youth—love—in her eyes as she gazed wistfully into 
the gloom, vainly sodking to pierce througu the dense foliage 
of the boughs and the darkness of the night, and listemS, 
tliirstily and breathlessly, for a stop beloved to break the 
undisturbed silenoe. The scarlet folds of a cloak fell off her 
shoulders, her head was uncovQfed, and the moon bathed her 
in its radiance where she stood, the branche8..above her, at 
the wind stirred amongst them, shaking silv^.drops of dew ^ 
rom'their moistened leavef on hftr brow and into her B'esoai 
^he loved, and listened for that wluch aim loved; listened 
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patieii%, yet eagerly and loag, while ‘ tlie^ liinfe stttnraet 
clouds swept over the dark azure hearcas, the stars shining 
teough their mist, and the distant chimes of a church clock 
from an old grey tower bosomed in the woods tolled out tlm 
quarters, one by one, as tho hours of the night stole onward. 

Suddenly slm heard that for which she longed—heard ere 
‘Other ears could haye caught it—a step falling on the moss 
that covered the forest road, and coming towards her j then 
she sprang forward in the darkness, the dew shaking from 
her hair, iuid the tears of a groat gladness glancing in her 
eyes, as she twined her anns close about him whom she mot, 
and clung to him as though no earthly power should sever 
them. 

“ You arc come at last! Ah, if you knew how bitter your 
absence is, if you know how [ grudge you to the cruel World 
that robs me so long, so often of you-” 

He laughed, and looked down ibndly on her while she 
clung to him, wreathing her arms about las neck; 

** ^lly child I I am not worth your worship, still less 
worth the consecration of your life when I repay it so little, 
recompense it so ill.” 

She laid her hand upon his lips and gazed up into his 
eyes, dinging but the more closely to him, and laughing and 
weeping in her joy: * 

Hush, hush 1 Pay it ill? Hare I not the highest, best, 
most precious payment in your love ? / care for no other, 
you know that so well,” 

He stroked her haii caressingly, perhaps repentantly (fm^ 
\aen can moet*the eyes of a w oman who loves them purely 
ind faithfully, after a long absence, without some pangs of 
conscience, without some contrast of tho quality of hoi' 
fidelity and their own), and kissed the lips uplifted to his 
owm} the love that ho read in her eyes, and that trembled 
in her voice, saddened him, he could nol> have told why, even 
whilst he recognised it as something^impurchasable in the 
world he had quitted, where its strength and its fidelity 
would have been but words of an unknown tongue, subjects 
of a jeer, objects of a jest. 

** And you have seen none Vho have supplanted me since 
we parted; none of whom I ^eed have jealousy or fear? ” 
/ she. whispered to him, with accertain tremulous, wistful 
* auxiety—he was her all, she could not be robbed of him 
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pt with a foi!^ suhiif smile upon her face as it was raised 
o his in the faint sh^n of the starlight, the smile of a love 
too deeply true, too truly trustful to harbor a dread thai 
were doubt, a doubt that were disloyalty to the faith it 
received as to the faith it gave. 

He looked down into her eyes, and pressed closer against 
h!s own the hewt that he knew beat solely, purely, wholly 
for himself. ^ 

“ My precious ono! you need be jealous of no living thing 
with me. None have twined themselves about my heart, 
none have rooted thenisclTes into my life as you have done. 
Have no dread I Ho rival shall ever supplant yon, I swear 
before God!” 

He 8)>oko the oath in all sincerity, in all faith, in all 
Ibrvor, speaking it as many men have so spoken before him, 
not dremning what tlie day will bring forth, not knowing 
how fate will make them unwitting perjurers, uncjonscious 
renegades to the bond of their word, os they are lured on- 
WiU’ds, and driven downwards, almost one would say blame¬ 
less, iu the hands of chaiMje. 

And the woman that nestled in his aims and gazed up 
into his eyes sighed a lows h>ug, tremulous sigh of too great 
gladness. He was her world ; she kuew of and need^ no, 
other! • • 

Then he loosed her from his close embrace, and still look¬ 
ing dowm into the eyes that uttered a love >vhich the ivomon 
in the world ho lived in neither knew nor guessed, and to 
whicli he came back as from tlie atmosphere of gaslit salons 
one comes into the clear soft air of the da\fn; he letl her 
under the drooping brafichcs of the trees that hung stirless 
and dew-laden in the warm air, into the house hidden in the 
pj‘ofiiso and tangled foliage. I'hoir steps ceased to fall on 
fche^ moss, their shadows to slant across the star-lit path, 
their whispered i^rds to stir the silence; the woodland 
country lay beyond calm and still in the shade of the night, 
the fleecy clouds drifted slowly now and then across the 
bright radiance of the moon, the winds moved gently 
amongst the leaves; in the lattice casements shrouded in 
the' trees the lights died outt and the church chimes struck 
faintly i» the distance tlieR* lioura one by one. On the 
Imslied earth three angoft broeded—Hight mjtd Sleep, and 
I’eace. 
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CHAPTEB VIII, 

THE Kimm THAT WAS WHITTEN ON A mi*EFl4BITES- 

BOENTED NOTE. 

“ Kcurioe’o, Farii.’ 

** My dear Erroll,—To keep faith with you, I jniist 
tell you that I hare seen Lady Vavasour! Bather, to 
speak more pro])crly, have heard her, for she was masked, 
and I saw nothing except, what I freely confess to be, as 
Wely a mouth and chin as the devil ever gave his special 
aides-de-camp, the daughters of Etc, for a weapon of 
alaughter and a tool of perdition. I met her at Madame 
de Lnilhiers’ bal masqn<^, and she has her full share of Eve'> 
curiosity; for though, to my-ceriain knowledge, I have never 
seen h®* before, nor she me, slio informed me of everytliing 
about myself, and a little more besides I She repeated one 
of the old White Ladies chronicles—where the deuce could 
she get hold of ^t ?—and was up to some diplomatic tricks, 
whose juggling we all thought had been done strictly in 
pdto. I suppose the Na^renes, who lie in the laps of the 
titled Lalilah, let her coax their secrets out of them. The 
ass that Samson in all ages ought to smite is Himself! 
You will think her divine, I dare srty; fascihatin^ I can 
very well believe that she is, by the wiles she tried upon me 
to-night; and slie*s gifted with the sex’s true genius for tan¬ 
talizing. I like nothing I have heard of her, and 1 should 
S4iy it is parfciciyarly lucky the Marquis is of elastic conjugal 
priuciples! I never remember seeing him, do you ? 1 
don’t envy him his wife, though I admit she is half a sor¬ 
ceress, and has a very pretty mouth; hut it is a mouth that 
would whisper too many infidelities to please mc^ were 1 kef 
What the deuce' afe you doing with yourself ? Carlton tells 
me you said ‘you were going out of town— e'&iait imV 
Out of town in d nne! ^You surely are no£ turning pastaral, and' 
getting mt^U of provmciidifcy-? The Beau Sabreur a Strephon! 
What a vision 1 I d^e say a woman's at the bottom of it j 
but Aspasm was always youa game, not PhilUs, except^ 
indeed with that mystcrioui Wjj,ite Ladies inamorata, whom 
you wouldn’t be chaffed about But it can*t bo she, because 
Mt love’s twelve months’ old now to my knowledge, hnd 
must haw been rococo long ago I will phiue Lady Mi hr 
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c^t till she badgers yoti out of your secret. Good-night, 
old fellow ! I shall be heartily glad to see you again. When 
will it be ? Can’t you run over here ? I expect I shall get 
the French Derby, though Lawton’s confounded love of a 
close finish lost me the English one. 'The betting’s <][nit« 
steady here on Marcchale, always fiye to one. I shall start 
nim for the St. Leger, and send him over to Maldon to train 
through August and September. Nesseh^^de’s a good 
Becx)nd. They don’t offer freely at all on Tfimbour, and I 
half think he’ll be scratched. The Abbey's at your servioe, 
of course, as it always is, to fill as you like for the First. 
You will oblige me verj' much by keeping the old place 
open, and knocking over the birds, whether I come 
or not. 

“ Yours as ever, 

“ Cecil STRAinMOEE," 

« 

Strathmore, having written those last words as the morn¬ 
ing sun streamed in through the j^rsiennes of his bed¬ 
chamber, addressed his letter to Major Erroll, 19a, Albe- 
marle-strect, London (where that debt-laden Sabreut had a 
suite of rooms, dainty and luxurious enough to domicile 
Lady Milliceut), and lying back in his chair, put his 
Manilla between his lips, stirred the chocolate Diaz had 
placed at his elbow, and sat thinking, W'hile the smooth 
Albanian moved noiselessly about, laying out the clothes 
that might be needed through the day, polishing an eye¬ 
glass, rubbing up a diamond, refilling a bouquet-bottle, or 
performing some other office of valet-dom. *CarelesBly and 
tavalierly as he had dismissed the Domino-Blanc in the letter 
5 e had just been writing, the tantalizing mystery of the 
'light before was not so easily to be dismissed from his 
memory. Lady Yavasonr! For once Strathmore's keen 
penetration and diplomatist acumen were baffled and at 
fault; he could fathom neither the means nor the motive of 
the dazzling Peeress’s interest in, and attack upon him. 
How could a woman, whom he had perpetually missed, and 
never met during the five years that she had sparkled 
Through society, know him, j® he would have ti^n his oath 
nis oldest friend could not doi and photograph his character 
with a realistic accuracy#that Jie mmsel^ limning it fioin 
analysis, could liarely have attained ’ 
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The belle Maronise lying baefe in her fauteuil, gazing 
dreamily and nonclialautly at herself in the mirror, with W 
shining hair falling over her arm, and a smile of snj^rb 
consciousness on her rich curling lips, might have exercised 
' a mesmeric power of will the night before, so persistently 
had she haunted him from the time that he saw the last 
flutter of the snowy folds of her domino. Is there any 
electro-biology so potent as beauty? A vague prejudice 
bad associated Lady Vavasour in his eyes with a dangerous 
aud disagreeable aroma; he had mistrusted, without know 
ing her, this woman who fooled fools at her will; she hau 
been a mesalliance, and he abhorred mesalliances ; she was 
a Creole, and he detested Creoles; she was a coquette, 'ano 
he was always impatient of coquetics. If Strathmore had 
ever wasted his hours in imagining an ideal mistress (which 
he most assuredly never did), his ideal would have, probably, 
clothed itself iu some form, pure, stainless, lofty, of a soil¬ 
less honor, and a grave and glorious gi’ace, such as Hypatia, 
when the sunlight of Hellas fell on her white Ionic robes, 
and her proud eyes gUineed over tlie assembled multitudes. 
This malicious mask, tliis tantalizing clairvoyante, was cer¬ 
tainly of an order its direct antipodes! But despite all 
that, perhaps because of it, Lady Vavasour, seen vet unseen, 
unlaiown yet knowing so much, haunted him; piqued him, 
usurped bin chouglits; and when a woman does that, what 
use is it for any man to send her to the deuce, to consign 
her to the devil ? Heaven knows, not one whit! Ana¬ 
thema Maranatha only incenses the sorceress, and the more 
she is exorcised the more she persists. 

To dismiss her troublesome memory, he took up one out 
of a pile of letters Diaz had placed on a salver beside him. 
It was a delicate cream-colored Millcfleurs-scentcd billet, 
fragrant with the odour of the boudoir, breathing of a buhl 
writing-case, aud a gemmed penholder,' and whrte jewelled 
fingers; it was only a note of invitatidn, pressingly worded, 
and signed Blanche de Ruelle-Couranccs, asking him to 
join the party gathered at her chdteuu of VernouQeaux, now 
that Pans was growing empty and detestable, aud the 
country anS the vine-shadows ii, la mode. The Comtesse d« 
Euelle was a charming leader 8f his own set, English by 
birth ahd tint, Parisienne by marfiage and habit; there wal 
np «oore agreeable place in Europe to visit at than Vernon- 
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5 caux, aud bIic alwa}'B Imd about her as amusing and as thk 
a circle as the fashion of the two nations afforded. He read 
the note; not inclined to accept the in-dtation, but intend¬ 
ing to go across the Kohl, in common with most other Euro¬ 
pean dips and d^cor^s, to the pet Bad of ministers and 
martingales, congresses, and coups de bonhmTy Chevaliers of 
the order of honor and Chevaliers of the order of industry, 
king-like Greeks and Greek-like kings. HisVeighing of the 
merits of Baden v. Vernongeaux, and fifty other places open 
to him, was interrupted by Diaz approaching him from the 
ante-room: 

“ M. le Comte de Valdor demande si milord est visible ? " 

Strathmore looked up, setting down his chocolate : 

“ To him—oil yes ! Show M. le Comte up here, if he 
have no objection.” 

The Albanian withdrew (Diaz was soft, sleeve, noiseless 
os a panther, and obeyed implicitly — four inestimable 
qualities in a valet, a wife, or a spy!), and, in a Ibw 
minutes, ushered Valdor in ; a very young man, not more 
than four or five-and-twenty, slight, graceful, animated, 
delicately mode, the beau-ideal, as he was the descendant, 
of those who turned back their scented ruffles, and slmok 
the powder from their perfumed locks, as they went out 
with a* mot *on their lips to the fatal charretU while the 
tocsin Bounded. 

“ Valdor, trt^s cher, forgive my receiving you m 
laughed Strathmore. “ We don’t stand on ceremony with 
one another. I’m later than usual, and you are earlier. 
It isn’t twelve, is it ? ” 

Valdor looked at his little jewelled watch, the size of a 
fifty-centime, and answered a trifle d M H d travers as he 
sank into a dormeusc, and played with Oalignmi 

“If you,come (jut at noon like this, Valdor, you’ll soon 
lose your '..eputation ; you’ll tan your skin, disenchant yoUr 
lady worshippers, and sink among the ordinary herd, who 
we dc(3p in business before bad our coffee, and trade 
ill their coupons before we’ve t>*uaght of our valets,” 
laughed Strathmore, noticing his imusual absence of man¬ 
ner, for Valdor was gon*rally the most ihsouciant ‘ of 
hJondmsy* md boasted tl^t he, never reflected but oh two 
subjects—the fit of his gloves, and the temperature of hia 
i eau-dc-Oolognc bath. 
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Yaldor laughed too, and stroked his moustaches with a 
hand as smell and delicate as that which the White Dominr 
oonld boast: 

It is horribly early; friends are great bores in the 
morning; nobody’s mot’s good till the luncheon wine has 
washed it; indeed, I don’t think a decent thing’s ever 
said before dinner. Fm sure Horace himself was prosy 
l)efore he had sat down to the emm; wit must have 
starved of famine on a date! I owe you fifty excuses, 
Strathmore, for intniding so soon, biit-~T wanted to see 
you alone.” 

“ I’m most happy to see you, ray dear fellow. If you 
are going to be unassuming, it’s the prerogative of Mend’ 
ship to prose, as of marriage to boro one you know; every 
virtuous thing is dull ; a preacher and a prig from time 
Immemorial! ” said Strathmore, feuHktonnant the dainty 
paper of tlio I^Iillefleurs-scented .note : “ What’s the matter, 
Valdor—anything ? Arc you ruining yourself for Viola 
Y4j like C^erousse ? Has Nesselrode gone lame ? Has 
some brave de la roture been copying your liveries, or has 
some ugly Serene IMncess fallen in love with you, and le^ 
you vaciilatiug between the horrors and the honors of the 
liaison ? What is it, eh ? ” 

“ Only this—once for all, Fm ashamed to say’I must keep 

in your debt a little longer-” 

That all! ” ei-led Strathmore, stopping him before he 
could finish the sentence: “ My dear fellow I never trouble 
your head aboii^ such a trifle : 1 had forgotten it, I assure 
vou ; oblige me by doing the same.” 

Valdor shook his head, the color in his face deepening 
is he tossed the GaVujmni with the nervous gesture of « 
man embarrassed and mortified: 

** I can’t forget so easily j I would not if I could. You 
are too generous, Strathmore ; you lend‘ to men who have 
nothing. I never dreamt I should be unable to pay you; 
1 made sure that by this time—but Lascascs re&es to 
t'onew my bill; I cannot get money anywhere just yet, 

and-” ^ , 

Stmtbinore stopi^ed him wi^ a gesture, and stretched 
oni his hand; he liked young valdor, and his own wealth, 
IK J have Kjud, ho liold in sujjerb bisdaiii, save in so far as 
f^ndu<»d to Fower. He gave freely and royally; evil 
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there be in his nature, but not a tonch of meaniieHb ; 
at that time he would have succored his darkest foe front 
his purse ; the virtues, as the eriors of this man, were all 
naturally in extreme; petty thmus were not alone beneath 
him, but impossible to him. 

“ You would get into Lasoases’ debt to get out of mine ? 
For shame! Trust your friend rather than that beggarly 
Jew, surely ! You will repay it when you? can, that I am 
certain of; meantime, give me your honor yon will never 
renew the subject unless [ do. lU was a trifling affair, and ’* 
you were most welcome to it! ” 

As ho spoke, lie generous smile which gave much of 
sweetness to his face, came on it, softening what was dark, 
relaxing w’hat was cold; and Valdor, as his hand closed 
on Strathmore's, saw all that was best, all that was most 
attractive, in a nature that was an enigma in much even to 
itself. He spoke a few liun'ied words of thanks ; ho, a bel 
esprit of the salons and the circlas, was now at a loss for 
speech—now that ho fdt; and Strathmore stopped him 
once more. 

“Not a syllable more about It f If ever the time come 
tliat I have to ask you to do anything, I know yon will do 
it for me— e'est assez. Are you going to Vemonceaux thh 
year, Yaldor ? ” 

Ho spoke carelessly, laughingly, to cover whatever em¬ 
barrassment the other might feel in accepting his gene¬ 
rosity ; he little foresaw what the service would be that he 
would call on his debtor to render him. 

“ You arc ? Well! there isn’t a more cliarming chiite- 
laine than Blanche anywhere. She invites me, but I shall 
?o • to Baden after the race-week,” went on Stiuthmore, 
wishing a fly off the rose Cashmere sleeve of his dressing- 
;own ; “ I shall meet Arrelio there, and you get a man’s 
neaning out of hifti in chit-chat as you never do in a con¬ 
ference. If congresses were held m poUt comitij with a 
mpper worthy Car^me, they might come to something, 
instead of ending, as they always do now, in cobwebs and 
in moonshine. Why do thg fenglish always get cheated 
md fooled in a European congress, I wonder ? Not because 
they cm% lie, it is the national metier. Because they lie. 
too much and too barefaciily, 1 think j and no gohmomkk 
ib ever tricked into even suspecting them of—-the tmth! 
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A wise man never lies; I don’t mean because he’s moral, 
but because he’s judicious: ‘ On pent 6tre plus fin qu’un 
antre, mais pas plus fin que tons les autrcs.’ Somebody 
always finds out a falsehood, and, once found out, your 
credit’s gone! I say, Valdor, do you know my compatriots^ 
Lady Vavasour ?” 

“ Lady Vavasour ? Bon Dieu I I think I do I What 
a oold-bioodcd question to ask an}boLly in that indifferent 
way 1 Who doesn’t know her rather 

** J don’t. What sort of woman is she ? ” 

** Pcste, inon cher, you ask a folio, I couldn’t toll you. 
She is divine ——! ” 

** Divine ? Well I ‘ a woman is a disli for the gods if the 
devil dress her not,’ Shakspeare says; but I tliiiik the devil 
generally has the dressing, and serves up sauce with it so 
very piquante that it’s all but poison ; it’s a dish Ukeiiinsh- 
rooms, dainty but dangerous; witli the ])cau sexc us with 
the fungi, it’s fifty to ten one lights on a false one, and pays 
penalty for one’s ap]_x}tite! Is she a malicious woman, your 
jlivinity ? ” 

“ Malicious ? No I ^lalicc is for passees women, pinched, 
sallow, and hungrily jealous ; for dowagers who nod their 
wigs over whist and their neighbor’s character; for vkilles 
Mm who vacillate betv;cen sacraments and scanduls ! 
Malice is a vinegar thing that belongs to a ‘ certain age! ’ 
—it has nothing to do with her. Slie’s a little tantfiliziug, 
if you like-” 

“ Distinction without a difference ! I tliought she was I 
And a coqnette» ? ” 

“ To the last extent! ” 

Strathmore laughed : 

** To the Iftst! I dare say !•—when women once pass the 
boundary line they generally clear the ramparts. 1 supposo 
the Marquis gives the latitude he tulceat—just, at any rate. 
We’re not often so on those points; -we tafc an ell, but we 
don’t give an inch. That’s the beauty of vesting our honor 
in onr wives; it’s so much easier to forbid and dragonize 
another than ourselves! What a droll thing, by the way, 
it is, that an Englishwoman pi((Ues herself on being toought 
faithful to her husband, and a Fi^nch woman on being thought 
w^fcAfuli their theory’s difierent, but their practice « 5 i:ne 8 
to much the smne thing i ” 
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Tljey*re like schismatics in the Churches, they split in 
semblance and on a straw’s point, but, sows ks cartm, agree 
to persecute and agree to dupe I As for Lord Vayasour, he’s 
a detestable gourmand, invents saucer., bores you horribly, 
and lias but one virtue—a great conjugal one I —^lie never 
interferes with his wife! He’s a semi-sovereign with a lot 
of parasites, a mauvais sujet with a ion do garnismf and 
just brains enough to be vicious withoul? enough to be 
entertaining.” 

“A very general case, my dear fellow! Vice is very 
common, and wit is very scarce ; fifty men make mischief 
to one that makes mots. We can fill our cells with con¬ 
victs, but not our clubs with causeurs. I wonder govern¬ 
ment don’t tax good talk; it’s quite a luxury, and they 
might add de luM^ since so injjny go without it all their 
lives, in blessed ignorance of even wlnat it is ! Where does 
3 'our belle Mar(|uiso go this year ? I suppose yoU know all 
her movements ? She must be leaving now.” 

“ Pcbte ! don’t you know ? I thought you were asktid to 
Vernom;oaux ? ” 

“ Well, if I be, what has that-” 

“ To do with it ? She is going there, too. She leaves 
Paris to-day.” 

“ Tifofo i * The word had a dash of eagerness in it, 
difiereni to the uninterested, careless tone with which 
Strathmore had asked all liis other questions. 

“ Y(^s. She and Madame do liuelle are sworn allies; 
Ihey are constantly together. Go there aiu^ you’ll sec her. 
Go, Strathmore ; parole d’honneur she is worth the trouble, 
^he is exquisite, and for you, you icicic, she can’t be 
dan gerous.” 

“ Dangerous ! ” said Strathmore, with his most contemp¬ 
tuous sneer: “ Thank God, no w’oman was ever yet dan¬ 
gerous to me ; a idan must be a fool indeed, who is enai’ed 
by the ready-made wiles of a coquette.” 

“Antony was no fool.” 

“Ho, but he was a madman, and that comes to the same 
thing ; besides, Antony must have had fery extraordinarj' 
tastes altogether, to be in Jove witli a woman forty years 
old, and as brown as a berry.” 

“Yes,” said Valdor, patbettcally, “ I do wish, for his 
tircdit, Cleopatra had Ix'cn half her years,* and a shade 
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or two fairer, Actiura would have been very tioetiu 
then.” , / ^ 

** Poetic ? Pitiable, if you like, m it is now. I say, 
V^dor—to go to a better theme—those stcei-greys of lieo 
Vivian’s went for nothing at the sale yesterday ; they were 
splendid animals, and the jngcon-biue Arab mare was 
Mocked down for five tbousand francs! The wines will be 
Vorth bidding for, too; he had some of the best comet- 
hock in Paris. Poor fellow I one drinks his wines at his 
table one month, and discusses them in a cjitalogue the 
next. Ars longa, vita brevis!—one's connoisscurship 
survives one’s friendship; Orestes must die, and lolaila 
must dine ! Damon must go to the dogs, and Pythias 
must season his dishes! Because our brother’s in the 
Cemetery, that’s no reasom why wc should neglect our 
Cayenne! ’’ 

With which remark upon friendship, which was with him 
as much serious as satirical (since Stratlnnore was an 
egotist by principle and profession, habit aud nature, and 
had never liad any deatli touch him as lie had never bad 
any life wound round him), lie began to disenss the news of 
the day with his guest, and it was not till Valdor had left 
that he took up the letter from Vernom^eau^ agaiii, and 
drew a sheet of paper to him to answer it now'-^by an 
acceptance! 

In the little Millefleurs-scented billet lay, unknown to 
its writer as to him, the turning-point of his life ! God 
nelp us! what, avail are exj^erience, prescience, prudence, 
wisdom, in this world, when .at every chance step the silliest 
trifle, the most common-place meeting, an invitation to 
dinner, a tum-dowm tlie wrong street, the dropping of a 
glove, the delay of a train, the introduction to an nimoticed 
stranger, will fling down every precaution, and build a fate 
for us of which we never dream ? Of what avail for us to 
erect our sand-castlc when every chance blast of air may 
blow it into nothing, and drift another into form that we 
have no power to move ? Life hinges upon hazard, and at 
eveiy turn wisdom is mocked by it, aud energy swept aside 
by it, as the battled dykes are jvom away, and the granite 
Vl'sHs beaten down by the fi<^cle wean waves, whiiSh, never 
two hours together alike, never two instants without resb 
less naotion, are vet as changeless as they are capricious as 
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r»rtinipi»tcnt as.they are i5eklc, as crnel as they are countless ! 
AIcii and mariners may build their bulwarks, but hazard 
and the sea will overtmow an4 wear away both alike at 
tlieir will—their wild and unreined will, whxcli no fore¬ 
sight can foresee, no strength can bridle. 

Was it not the mere choice between the saddle and the 
barouche that day when Ferdinand d^OrMans flung down 
on second thonghts his riding-whip upon the console at 
the Tuileries, and ordered his carriage instead of his horse, 
that cost himself his life, his son a tlirone, ^e Bourbon 
blood their royalty, and France for long her progress 
and her peace r Had he taken up the Whip instead of lay* 
ing it aside, ho might be living to-day with the sceptre in 
his hand, and the Bee, crushed beneath his foot, powerless 
to sting to the core of the ! Of all strange things in 
human life, there is none stranger than the dominance of 
Chance. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE WAHNING OP THE SCAELBT CAMELLIAS. 

• « 

WnEiiB the grey pointed towers of the diutean of 
Vernom^eanx rose above tlie woods among the vine- 
shadows of Lon-aine, the air seemed still perfumed with 
the amber, still echoing with the madrigals of Gcntil-Ber- 
nard, still rustling with the sweep of robes i\ la Pompadour, 
still filled with the mots of allf^s galants^ and the laughter 
of pretty pagans of a century ago. For Vernongeaux was 
near to Luneville—the Lunevillcs of Stanislas, of Voltaire, 
of la belle Boufliers, the re})lic<i of Versailles, the plea¬ 
sant exile of forbidden wit, the Luneville of a myrM 
memories! 

Vernemceanx stood as secluded in its forests as the castle 
of the Sleeping Beauty—so tranqiul and so shaded, that the 
gay sinners of Lun<iyille gnight have been chained there in 
enchanted slumber, the Moorish Court under the 
. marble pavements of the Alhambra ? bnt if, without, theri 
^as a sylvan solitude, twmkeli but by the song of the vint¬ 
ages or the creak of the oxen-drawn wagon; within, when 
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.he ,}omtcsse dc Euelle Trent there for the stimmer months 
ivith a choice selection from her ultra-exclusire P^is set, there 
»rere ^ much luxury, wit, and refined revelry as ever the 
Marquis de Boufflers, a hundred years before, had presided 
over at the little palace of Luneville, 

No sound broke the silence, save the ring of his horse’s 
feet, as Strathmore drove the mail-phaeton that had been 
sent to meet him through the park to Yernon^caux, on 
his way to the visit for which ho had nbandoued Baden, 
There was not a thing in sight save the rich country beyond 
and the dense forest-growth about him, until, as a break in 
the wood brought into view the grey facade of the building, 
a riding-party rode into the court-yard by opposite gates to 
those by which he would enter, looking like some court caval¬ 
cade of Walteau, some hunting-group of AVouverman’s, and 
breaking suddenly in with lie, and coloring, and motion 
on the solitude of the landscape, as they wei-e thrown out 
in strong relief against the ivv-hung walls of the ci\;'‘iteau. 
“ Pm in time for dinner,^’ he thought, noticing how well 
one of the women rode who was teasing her Jiorsc with 
shar]) strokes of her whip, and making him rear and swerve, 
before she sprang from the saddle : the distance was too far 
for him to make out who she was, and, as he drop^Ksd his 
eye-glass, he wished for a lorgnon. 

The saddle-liorses were being led off by their grooms, and 
the first drcssiiig-])ell liad jnst rung, when he drove into 
the court-yard. At the moment of his arrival all the world 
was dressing, and Strriiiimore, us he wont straight to his 
room, passing afong the (raleric des Dames, consecrated 
from time immemorial to tlic repose of the beau sexe, heard 
a handsome hrune coming out of one of the dressing-rooms 
say to another lady’s-maid, apparently her sub-lieutenant in 
office, “ Ya vite chcrchcr les camelias roses, dans les serres 
chaudes. Madame desire des flours naturcDes, e’est sa whim 
com me disent les Anglais. Ah ma foi! qu’elle a des ca¬ 
prices, Miladi Yavasour! ” 

This name was the first that he heard at YernonQcaux. As 
ne heard it, Strathmore, the last man in the world who 
was ever troubled by regrets or haunted by forebodings, who 
ever descended to the weakness of vacillation, or paid him¬ 
self so ill a compliment as te imaijine any step he took 
however great, hpwever trivial, could by any possibility In 
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unwisely taken, wished for the moment, on an impulse he 
could not haTe explained, that he had to Baden 

instead, and left the Mask unmasked, the White Domino 
unknown. It was the first time a woman had erer influ¬ 
enced him, and he resented the influence. His prejudice 
against Lady Vavasour came back in full force as he hoard 
her maid .order the fresh scarlet camellias. The flowers were 
hamlcss, surely, and yet (perhaps it was association with La 
DamoaiLT Camelias 1) with them she reassumed a dangerous 
aspect, as of a sorceress unscrupulous in her spells, a co¬ 
quette merciless in her wiles, a woman whqrlived upon 
vanity and adored but herself, a creature like the Japan 
lilac, lovely to look on, but to those who lingered near, who 
touched or who played with her, certain destruction t By 
wliat force of argument he could not have told—trifles play 
the deuce with us, oddly someidraes, but by some irrepres¬ 
sible instinct, all his old dislike and mistrust of Lady Va- 
vusoui- came buck with that innocent and luckless hothouse 
order ! 

“ Who arc here, Diaz—do you know ? ” he asked the 
Albanian, as he dressed after his bath and a cup oi 
coffee. 

The inimitable modus operandi of that priceless person 
had mastered fhe whole visiting list of Veriionccaux, though 
he had* had,*on tlie whole, but about three minutes to him¬ 
self for the process. 

“ Manjuis and Marchioness of Vavasour, please your lord¬ 
ship,” begun Diaz. 

“A stnj)id pigeon and a clever snarer!’’.thought Strath¬ 
more, ns he Jjcld out his wrist to have his sleeve-links 
Sistoned. 

“ Lady George Dashwood and her sister—— 

“Pretty precisians, naughty as Mcssalina, who go to 
church, like Marguerite, to meditate on Faust 1 ” reflected 
Strathmore. 

“ My Lord Viscount Blocquehedd and M. de Oroquis,” 

“ One a fool, who writes slangy, burlesqued kavels, 
that sell because hundreds in coronetted carriages drive 
up to his publisher’s doom to get a copy in# public and 
enjoy a laugh in private ; ,and the other, a magnificent 
fellow, w^o’d have beern fit company fof Scipio at Lintei;- 
nuih, but who can't seim a sfieet of copy to press without 
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IV ‘ caution* and a chance of Cayenne,** thought Strathmore, 
perfuming his beard. 

** Lady Fitzeden, my lord,” pursued Diaz. 

“ Who gi?es ball-vouchers for other people’s ‘ unimpeach¬ 
ability,’ but couldn’t on oath give one for her own,” 
reflected his master. 

“ Monsignore Villafl6r and M. I’Abbe de VerdreuiV* ^ 

“ A brace of priests, who have intrigues and absolutions 
in their hands, make penitents and shrive them, hide the 
roue nnder the rorMt^ and Cupid in the confessional. I 
know the race,” thought Strathmore. 

“M. le Vicomte de Clermont, Lord Arthur Legard, 
Colonel Dormer, and M. de la Rcunccoiirt,” pursued 
Diaz, in profound ignorance of his master’s mental com¬ 
mentary, 

“ Very good fellows all of them; dress better than they 
talk, shoot with ti-uer aim than they think, bore one rather 
at everything but billiards, and bestow more on their hair 
than on the braiiis nndemeath it, comme it faut but 
common-place,” said Strathmore to himself, with the con¬ 
tempt of a clever man for men who are only educated, of 
an ambitious man for men who are only d 4? mode, of 
a man who but makes society his stepping-stone for men 
who never see or soar beyond it. 

“Madamede Saint-Claire, II. 8. H. Helene of Mechlin, 
and Lord and Lady Beaudesert, are here too, my lord,” 
added the Albanian, closing the list. “ I think that is all 
—all I have heard of at pre.scnt, at least.” 

“ A bas-blcn m mathematical and material as Madame 
du Ch&telet, a babyish blonde with a mushroom royalty 
and a nursery lisp ; a dashing brunette who smokes cigar¬ 
ettes and has led the Pytehley. Well, there will be 
change, at any rate. Blanche hasn’t sorted her quests as 
she sorts her embroidery silks, in shadee that suit; how¬ 
ever; good contra.stA are effective sometimes. There’s 
nobody I don’t know, except the priejits and the Vava- 
Bonrs, That’s a bore; new acquaintances are much plea¬ 
santer than familiar ones ; the varnish is fresh, and the 
gilding is bright, and the polish is smooth, and you only 
just touch the surface with Mends an hour old. Nothing 
wears so badly, and stands the^r microscope so ill, ,a& 
Humanity. I Buj^se because we are all sham to <me 
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finofcher, and homnm m haUsini mhtrdlemmf; aothe 
electro comes off, and the hatred comes out, when we’ve 
been some time together/’ thought Strathmore, as he left 
his room to go to the drawing-rooms. No one was yet 
down when he was nshcred into the salons, and he threw 
himself down on a dormeuse with his back to a window 
opening on the terrace, playing idly with the snowy cnrls 
of a little lion-dog, who, recognizing him, leapt on his 
knee, shaking its silver bells in a joyons welcome. Strath¬ 
more did not care about animals—in truth, I don’t think 
he cared much about anything except—hinmelf! Not 
that he was an egotist in any petty sense of the word; 
he would have shrouded no man’s light, profited at no 
man’s cost, taken no man’s right, but he was self-sustained 
and self-absorbed ; keen personal ambitions were dominant 
in him, pure personal interests alone occupied him, and 
the instincts and weaknesses—kindlier if yon like, but 
more general and less viril of most men—^had no part in 
him. He was kind to a dog, for instance, because it was 
helpless, and he would have disdained to be othmwise; 
but to care for a dog’s fidelity, to regret a dog’s death as 
he had known Srroll do, were utterly incomprehensible 
to him. 

He «at there some few moments listlessly twisting the 
ear of the Maltese, while the clock on the console near 
gently ticked away the time, and pointed to a quarter to 
nine ; he did not hear a step approach towards the back of 
his chair from the terrace behind, he did not turn and see 
a figure that stood just within the windew betwixt him 
and the faint evening light. 

“ Bon jour, Lord Cecil! Are you meditatmg on the 
Citflna prophecy, or on the Domino Blanc—which ? Or is 
the Voltura afiair absorbing you, pray, to the utter exclusion 
of both ?** • 

That li^t mechante voice, that had mocked him firom 
the mask, struck on his ear like the gajr, sudden chime of 
some silvery bell, and, for once in his life, Strathmore 
started! As he rose and swung round, the niffht under 
the Czeschen limes came lick swiftly and viridly to his 
memory^ how had that vofce failed to recall it before ? 

AVith the scarlet coronal ofo flowers on her lovely amber 
hair, and light of a sunny laughter beaming in her 
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flyes ; framed Ijetwccn the gossamer lace and broidered 
azure silk of the curtain draperies ; a form bright and bril¬ 
liant and richly coloured as any picture of Watteau’s, 
thrown out against the purple haze of the air, and the 
dark shadows of eyeniug that were veiling the landscape 
beyond; there stood the blonde aux yeux noirs of iho 
Vigil of St. John, the White Domino of the fAte h la 
Begence—Marion Marchioness of Vavasour! Strangely 
enough, he had never even by a random thought con¬ 
nected the two as one. Involuntarily, unwittingly, he 
stood a moment dazzled and surprised, looking at the deli 
cate and glittering picture that was before him, painted ii. 
all its dainty coloring on the sombre canvas of the night ; 
and she laughed softly to herself—for one brief instant 
she had startled him from his self-possession. She guessed 
rightly, that no woman before her had ever boasted so 
much. 

Then Strathmore hent to her with the soft and stately 
courtesy for which his race Of steel had ever been famed 
—the velvet glove that they habitually wore over their 
gauntlets of mail: 

merit a worse fate than the Giiana predicted mo. for 
my blindness in not recognizing tiic veiled pjctui'c by its 
eyes, in not knowing that no two voices could have a music 
so rare ! May 1 ask to be forgiven, though I can never 
forgive myself? ” 

She smiled as she gave him her hand; 

You may. .You rendered me too daring and too gene¬ 
rous a service, Jjord C!ccil, for me not to forgive you 
weightier offences than that. I am your debtor for a heavy 
debt—the debt of my life saved ! Believe me, 1 am very 
grateful.” 

The words were few and simple; a y^)ung girl out c. 
her convent could not have spoken more earnestly ano. 
touchingly than the woman oi the world ; where more 
florid, profuse, eloquently-studied word^ would have been 
set aside by him as the conventmnal utterances of neces¬ 
sity, these charmed and won Mm, these rang on his cat 
with the accent of tmth. k 

To secure so high a pricq is wour gi'atitnde most mciv 
woald have perilled much more tnan^ I did,” he answered 
her r-f* ** But I lind not then tbp incentive that would tempt 
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the world fo any madness at Lady Vavasour^s bidding. 
I had not seen what I rescued, I did not know whom 1 
<iei*vcd.” 

She looked up at him from under her black silken lashes 
as she sank into the chair he wheeled to her, and smiled: 

“ Yon compliment charmingly, Lord Cecil (you rerneni. 
her, I suppose, that I said I liked bonbons),* bht then, how 
much is true ? You are a diplomatist: It is your habit to 
Rixsak suavely and mean nothing, it is the spkialiU that 
will get you the Garter and give you an Earlcjbm." 

“ Lady Vavasour—by everything I have heard of her— 
can sui’cly never mistrust her own power to convert the most 
sceptical, and do with all men what she would?” 

Her attitude, as she sank down into the chair, had all 
the soft Odalisque-lilce grace with which he had firet seen 
her lying amongst her cushions on the bench of the Bohe¬ 
mian boat; and ho confessed to liimself that this matchless 
and dazzling beauty, at once poetic and voluptuous, at once 
gifted with the loveliness of the cerail, and the toumure of 
liiG salons, might well play with men, and make their mad¬ 
ness at its will. 

“ Ah!” she laughed—her airy, silvery laugh!—“ but I do 
not ]jrolcss to deal with ])eople who desire age and desphie 
love ;• they* are not in my experience, or my category. 1 
sball be a long while before i credit any compliment from 
you, mon ami. Did I not show you how well I.kuew your 
character at the lal rmsqut ? Was it not sketched, now, 
accurately as any one of La Bruydre’s ?” , 

“ It was, though it was not drawn altogether m hau. 
It was so accurate that it flattered mo even by its xmflat- 
lering points, sine® it showed that I must have been a 
subject of interest and of study to my unerring clair- 
voyantc.” 

A momentary ftlush tinged her cheek, making her love¬ 
liness lovelier, and not escaping Strathmore, though he 
knew how grandcs dams can blush, as they cau weep at 
their will when they need it to embellish their beauty, too 
well to be much honored byiit. She looked at him with th* 
same glance that had flashy through her mask. 

Noteat all I You are much too vain! I only wanted 
to ‘puzzle you. If my%alt^ hit home, it was chjmoe, not 
effort. Hearsay and penetration made my elairvoyanoe, as 
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ihey make all. You were no stranger to me by name. 1 
had heard plenty of you from others j though we had never 
happened to meet till that night in Bohemia. Come! tel* 
me the truth. Do you not think it a terrible escapade to 
hare travelled alone, at night, in that inconsSqumi manner, 
with only my maid?** 

“ I thinkit^a * caprice ^une helk dame^ which became her 
far better than the common-place and the conventional, 
which have nothing in common with her,” smiled Stratli- 
more. And for once he paid a compliment that was sincerely 
meant! “ But why did you so cruelly refuse me your name, 
and condemn me to pursue ‘ un mhre, tm rem, 2m r/ew,* iu 
seeking to see again the phantom which had flashed on m^ 
when, had I but known tohom I sought, all Europe would 
have guided me to its idol ?” 

« Very gracefully asked, indeed !” said Lady Yavasour, 
with a sign of her fan made eloquent in her hand, as in the 
hand of a Gadituna of Cadiz: “ But, first of all, you never 
pursued the pb vi t(nn at all, mon ami. You don’t do those 
things I I wasn t a state secret, and I didn’t carry despatches; 
sequitur, you wt ve rjourteous to me while we were together 
because you wf rc well bred, -"d I was a woman; but you 
never thought twice about me after we parted, except just 
that night, wh m 1 left you behind to smoke imd^sleep under 
the pines, wben, perhaps, you said to yourself: ‘ Blonde with 
dark eyes—unusual! IVavelling alone, too—very odd I’ 
and then dismissed me to tliink of Prince Michel! 8e- 
rondly, I refused 5^11 my name, because it was my whim to 
rravel incognita f (Wid down the river I dispensed with even 
ttiy courier. ] am as capricious as the winds, you know, 
and, like the winds, never change my caprices for any one’s 
will !’* 

Before he could answer her the door of the salon wai 
' thrown open, and several people entered—^is hostess among 
.>fcher8, with that courtly, velvet-shod churchman, Monsig¬ 
nore Villaii6r. Strathmore had to rise,, and his place was 
taken by the priest, who was a courtier, a connoisseur, and 
ft cowreur dee rmlks. The i-ooms filled; dinner was an¬ 
nounced and served as the little ciiimCs of the clock rang 
nine, and to Strathmore’s lot f^d Lady George Dashwood, 
wbos® sbli platitudes had never seftmed more wearisome., to 
him thain to*night, when they discoursed of chamber-m^sic, 
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old china, Mahese dogs, new fasMons, BlacTlr aaad 

oltar-soreena, in the same nhvarying and perfectly bred 
monotone, which had much the same effect as if a humble* 
bee had been perpetually humming in the fiowura of the 
^pergne before him. At some distance from him—too grea^ 
for any convei-sation with her—sat Lady ITibscinr; and, 
while keeping up his recitative with Lady George, Strath 
more could not choose but look at her, could not <^o<j»e but 
think of her—^this woman who had been fir^ so strangely 
thrown in his way, against whom^he still felt "an UDCoa<|iier* 
ably stubborn prejudice, yet who exercised over him, When 
he was with her, a necromancy of air, of glance, of tcm©^ 
that surprised him, incensed him, and yet beguOed him* 
Had he foreseen his future, he would have flung aside every 
thought of this bright, brilliant beauty, as he had flnnc 
aside her broidered handkerchief into the bosom of the 
Czeschcn peasant girl in Prague ; but, could we foresee one 
step before another, would the lives of any one ,of ns he 
blasted, blundered, full of bitterness, and of evil as they ai® ? 
Is not the misery of every life due to the band that is bound 
fust on our eyes, which the wisest can do little ^to lift, which 
makes us feel our way blindly, uncertainly, eriiugly, 
bling*at oTfery step; Trhich is never lifted, save when bur 
laces are turned backwards, and we are bidden to look be* 
hind us at the land iliat we have quitted, whidh is imwn 
thick with graves ; and at the gates that are closed upon us, 
on wdiich is written “ Too Late ? 

Amidst the hnm of conversation, the bouquet of the 
wines, the fragrance of the exotics, the numberlem murmnrs 
of “ Sauteme, monsieur?”—** Chfiteau Yquem ?”—" Supreme 
do Volaille ? ”—Macedoine d’Abrieots ? ”—“ Beignets d'Ana* 
lias ? ” Btrathmore throughout dinner let his thoughts 
L>c usurped by tlfe dazzling face, with its ambmr hair drown 
slightly back from the delicate temples, in masses and 
ripples of yellow gold, which was but tantalizingly visible to 
him through the clusters of gorgeous flowers, ana beliind the 
Ibrm of an alabaster Ariadna that intervened beflwemJ her and 
himself. Is tliere tvny separation more exasperating Hmn the 
length rf>f a dinner-table r I don*t believe Uie Hellesponl 
wns half so provoking*! liftinder could cross iha'i if illsro 
didn’t mind receiving him au naturelle s • but what man, 
prtfv'. can move iVom his place at a dinner-party c Me mOM 
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lay witili Olaudfi Frollo, AmicthB / ” submit, and sit where 
lie'# put I 

Strathmore found the dinner an interminable bore, and 
felt his laejudice giving way; his judgment in no way 
swerved notn his settled conviction that Lady Vavasour was 
vain, spoiledtdangerous, and a consummate coquette, bent 
upon conqpest, and not over-careful of her character--a 
glance tola him that; but the rich, glad, luxuriant osic 
that he had hoard from her lips under the lindens the 
river^side, now sweet as a -bird’s carol, now sad as a miserere, 
seemed to ring in bis car again, and he caught himself 
thinking—a poetic sentimentalism woriliy oftliu Subreur— 
that slie must liave some of that music in her soul! Against 
the White Domino, the malicious Mask, he would have boon 
prepared and steeled; the bright Odalisque of the Moldau, 
the songstress of the Spihig night, took him unawares, and 
disarmed him. 


As the women I’ose at length and swept out of the great 
banquetting-hall, where Guises had feasted Valois, she had 
to pass his chair, the lace of her tiross brushing his shoulder, 
the subtle fragrance of lier liair waited to iiiiu like the 
odor of some hothouse flower; as slic did so, a bracelet of 
pameo dropped from her .arm {rmfhj dropped, she was too 
highly finished a coquette to need any such vulgar and com- 
jnon-placo ruses), and jls Strathmore beiii for it and 
fastened it again on her iinu, Ijc not iced liow snow-white 
and jxilishetl flic skin was, like Use skin of the unguonb- 
Joviug and delidite Greeks, ami confessed to himself that 


the smile on those sweet, laughing lips was ilio loveliest a 
woman ever had at conuuirnd. 


“ Merci 1 AVo leave you, d to olives and rc).»ost\ 

])olitics and cigarettes, golitude and slander. How you will 
pick our beauty to pieces and legislate dor the nations! 
Adieiii” she whlsjfored, as slic passed onward. 

“ By George! they did not overrate lipr, and that fool is 
her bu^bapd ! h'augh ! it is Caliban wedded to Miranda!” 
thought Btrathmore, as he ])oured some Johaimisbcrg info 
Ida glitEs, hiking across at the ^Marquis of Vavasour. The 
and the com])ari8on w^re both somewhat over- 
KtMn©d;ii must be admittedij butithore are very few men, 
I think, wb©„ admiring a boautiful woman, {ire not dispo.sod 
iti fcldhk hw* lord and masker a con’omDtible fellow, and,feel 
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701 ’y inudi towards him as you may have felt on a still grey 
day in September, lounging along by the sunken fence of 
sonic splendid preseiwes of which you have not the mkk 
looking at the cover and hearing the wliiiT of the birds to¬ 
wards the owner, whoever he be, for whom thei^ game’s set 
And when M. le Mari is a muff, or %c owner no 
shot, your sense of injury is very naturally redoubled in both 
cases, and your animus increased. Envy is a (jiiick match, 
easily lighted, and needs no spirit added to the^viek to make 
it strike tire and dare into flame. 

The Marquis was not a Caliban, and not a fool, though 
Strathmore, from the eminence of an acute, subtle, and biil- 
liunt intellect, chose to call him He was a short, plain, 
groy-haired little man, with small dai*;. c-'yes, that leered and 
(ivinkled viciously; a very sensual montii, a good deal of 
wickedness in the Upper j)art of liis face, and a good deal of 
'weakness in the lower; a man specially to enjoy taking the 
world in neatly and slyly, yet a man not difficult to govern 
l)y any one who knew his weak points. He liad not very 
many brains, and those he had had been spent chiefly in the 
FLinly of IJrillat-Savariii, and tlio elucidation in theory of new 
'i)Iafs and sauces. He had taken no share whatever in public 
life, hj^id li^ed chiefly abroad,-was principally noted for his 
ddaners, was considered rather an insignificant person by 
those who stripped him of his strawberry-loaves; but being 
a very great F(?rsonage to the wmrld in general, had the kow¬ 
tow performed to him to any amount, throw iiis ermine over 
his emptiness, covered all cancans with his coronet, and 
hushed all whispers with his vvcallli. Ho was the Marquis 
of Vavasour—had livings for which the ecclesiastical saints 
s<iramblcd and truckled, granting him -easy absolution foi 
such superior advowsons, and presenting him with a brevet 
to heaven, as onljia decent return for his rich presentations; 
he had a considerable amount of family patronage, the eighth 
cardinal virtue, for which a man will gcu loved more than for 
all the other soveu put together; he had a title of the highest 
rank and longest date; therefore, though chiefly remarkable 
for gouxmandize and a cerfctfln monkeyish mali^ this inert, 
obstinate, sly, and rather dimoralized gourmet gave the law, 
ha(J. the/as, and was helto high hon and distinction by ffll, 
save, indeed, by Strathmore, who thought again, as he looked 
at hjs lordship; ” Faugh I it is Caliban wedded to Miranda I” 
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It WM the first iinie that Strathmore had ever tlicrnght a 
womo^n thrown away upon a man in marriage—ordinarily 
his ojattion was precisely the reverse! But the Marquis 
a provocative owner of anything half so lovely as Marion, 
Lady Vavalour, though it must be confessed he was an easy 
one; the lilierty he took he gave, he never crossed her ca¬ 
prices, and there were invariably between them that polite 
bon accord, that cool don’t-carish, very-happy-to-see*yon 
ncvcr-interfere-with-you sort of friendship ■which is the 
popular hue of “ mamago in high life,” and is decidedly the 
best and least troublesome it can wear. If you have to look 
long on one color, let it be a well-wearing, iiever-dmlin^ 
finance,' if you have to run in leash, don’t pull at the collar^ 
It won’t keep your companion from going her pace, and will 
only gall your own throat for nothing. That discreet, tran¬ 
quil “friendship” of the Vavasours is an admirable thing; 
it’s like a ■well-bred monotone, or a well-bred man that 
smooths over all things and never makes a row. Oalba, who 
shuts his eyes and shakes hands with Maecenas, is the wise 
fellow, Mcnelans, who raves, can’t rouse liis friends in our 
day; he’ll only get a Bn(5oring chnckle from them all, from 
Nestor in at Boodle’s to Amphimachus in at Pratt’s, run the 
risk of a Times leader, which is onr modem substitute for 
the pillory, and in lieu of Troy will only obtain a “ Decree 
Nisi, with costs! ” 


CIIAPTEE X. 

LA BEliiE V, LA BELLE. 

t) 

When they entered the drawing-room, half an hour after, 
the first tiling that met Strathmore’s eyes was the woman 
who, more or less, had haunted his memory and excited his 
cttrioaity since the May night under the lindens, in the soli- 
tades of Bohemia. Lady vavalonr was lying back in a dor 
#eti8e, glancing through Oeorg^ Sand’s last novel^- the fnl 
iiim a chandelier abore feB upon her, making 
i.|n0W^am.d dazzling, and the scarlet flowers glow; shi 
^kiok^ike some rare and exquisite Sevres figure as she sat 
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thcl’e, with her cheek restiug m her haad, and the lashes 
drooped over her eje^ the form perfect as* a statnette of 
Coysvox, the coloring rich and delicate as an enamel of 
Fragonard. And yet—those cursed camellias! Was it tire 
strange grouping of those scarlet flowers circling the dead 
gold of her hair that gave to her something stsJtlmg with 
all her seductiveness, bizarre with all her beauty, dangerous 
with all her delicacy; something that made involuntarily 

think of Lncrezia Borgiti, Catherina Medici, Clytemnestra, 
Frdd^gonde, Olympia Mancini, Ounilda, in a pMe-^mdle chaos 
of every divine demoniac, every fatal fascinatress tbat the 
world had seen since the world began; something which 
struck him with nothing less than aversion for the first mo¬ 
ment that the glowing coronal on the. amber hair met his 
eyes again; but wiiich then forced him against himself into 
a dizzj', blind, breathless, admiration, such as no woman had 
ever wrung from him. 

“ That ever such beauty as this should belong to a crea¬ 
ture good for nothing but to criticize sauces, smell tlie bou¬ 
quets of wines, and gluttonize over green fat!” thought 
Strathmore, who held all gourmands in contemptuous dis¬ 
dain, and this one especial gourmand in particular, as he 
drew near her, and sank down in a low chair by her coucli, 
rcgai'dless ^that Lady George looked chagrined, and that 
Lady*Beaudesort had signalled him witli her fan. The 
bright beauties of liis set rather resented his sudden and 
immediate desertion to another standard. 

“ Lady Vavasour, may I not trust to hear to-night the 
roice wdiose music drove the nightingales 4o despair under 
ilio limes ? ” said Stratliraorc, as he sank into a low chair 
I'cside her, to the chagrin of Monsignore VillaflOr and a host 
of baser rivals. 

tShe glanced at him under her silky lashes, and that under* 
glance w'us the n^ost dangerous in the world; 

“No! I sing to nightingales, but not to order, like a 
priina donna. The birds can appreciate me, the bores 
can’t I ” and her ladyship included, in^ % disdainlul sign of 
iior fan, the men whom Strathmore in his prMe had dassifled 
as “ comm il fauiy but comflioii-plaoe a classification, by- 
the-by, which would fit, I few, most of jhe members of “ gootl 
society.’* e • * ‘ 

But you sang to mb, and you will sing.f^ me again! ’ 
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said Strathmore, with the calm, appropriativc, Bruinmeiliau 
nonchahmce of tone that women always like, Woraen love 
an autoeratio ruler; even your imperious coquette^ believe 
me, feel tlic charm, though tliey won’t, I dare say, olten own 
to it! 

“ Bo not be so sure of that! I am not Miilibran, whom 
yon can hear any night for five gninefis, and 1 did not sing 
to ym under the limes; you are infinitely too vain I I sang 
pom m^ammer, and to scandalize those lilnglish women who 
grumbled at the cucumber-Bonp, and thonght me ‘ evidently 
not a proper iierson! ’ The English are bom travellers. 1 
wonder wW they think it necessary to make one of the 

V V *• 

spodetlifes thi voyoffo a compound of ice and acid for every 
stranger they meet ? *' 

** Because suspicion rand reserve are to us what their sliclis 
are to cocoanuts; they make a little kernel look big, and if 
there’s emptiness inside, conceal it,” laughed Strathmore: 
“ but yon are very cruel io charge me willi vanity. If 1 be 
vain, have I not "food for it in know ing that I am such u 
subject of interest to one whose tap fi-ora her fan is one of 
the cordons cVImimur of Europe, that she honored me with 
studying my character, learning my preferences, and even 
making researches among my family legends ? Lady Vava¬ 
sour must not send me to Coventry when T remember the 
Domino Blanc! ” 

Her eyes laughed writh mnlicious amusement: 

“Tlie Domino Blanc seems io have made a great im]U’(*s- 
sion on you, Lord Cecil! but only because she knew’ <.;f the 
Volfcura afikir, anil vou ai'o curious io know hom she knew it. 
No woman even* makes you vain. What you are vain of arc 
things like your conduct of the Murat entanglement, when 
your cliief’g’d propgs brain-attack so obligingly left you alone 
to steer through the troubled waters. Now, confess me tin- 
truth, were you not glad when Lord Tenrpletown hud con¬ 
gestion just at that juncture ? ” 

“ I believe I was! If a militai’y map’s friend dies who 
had the step above him, his first thonght is * Promotion! 
dfiucedly hicKy for me!’ His next, ‘Poor fellow! what a 
pity I * always comes two seconds after. I understand Vhl 
taire. If your companion’s exiltence at table mf^vcs yon 
Have & dish dressed as you d<m’t like it, you are naturidly 
reiieyed if an apoplectic fit empties his chair, and sets you 
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free to * Pohd tk mum hlanckef' All i^i<aa egotists; 
tliey only persuade themselves they arO not selfish b^^fewear- 
ing so eo often, that at last tliey believe what they No 
motive nnder the sun will stand the microscope;-human 
niiture, like a faded beauty, must only have a demi-lumi^re; 
draw the blinds up, and the blotches come OUt, the ^rhlkles 
show, and the paint peels off. The beauty scolds the Ser¬ 
vants—meai hiss the satirists—who dare to let 
»She listened, and laughed her low, silver laughv This 
was not the conversation with whicii her couriers ttsually 
entertained her, but, if only as a novelty, shC rather 
liked it; 

“ Quite true I It is only hero and there a beauty like 
mifsef/t who can brave the noontide, and a man wdib, like 
f’nw'ficl/, can stand the satire, who dare to adinit it as true. 
I don’t want rotige yet, and you don’t want ruses yet; but 
1 dare say we shall both come to them, and then we shan’t 
lilco the blinds up better than any one else.” 

Lady Vavasour needing rouge! it is an impossible 
sir('t(*Ji of imagraation. One cannot realise the ^uum of 
mortality thoroughly enough to picture that cheek of child¬ 
like bloom ever condescending to the aid of the dressing- 
box !” smiled Strathmore, his eyes dwelling on the bloom 
in quastioip, that was softly faint, yet warmly bright, as the 
flush on a sea-shell. 

“ But a diplomatist needing ruses is not so difficult! 
You must condescend to the hime de perU of the bureau— 
White liies—or you will forsake your mMier^ or your iuSikr 
you. If I can defy enamel, you won’t be* able to defy eX 
pedieucy, moil ami!” ' • 

Strathmore laughed; 

“ Enamelling is as much in favor in the cabinets as in 
the cabinets dc^ toilette, I admit, and is veiy useful in both. 
Nations suffer fes* the cost in the one, and husbands for the 
cost in the other! But, for myself, I don’t thipk I shall 
ever use the hhm do p^rU you predict I am of Talley¬ 
rand’s way of thinking, that the able man disdains so clumsy 
a tool as falsehood. It k ^le vfeapon of the btmglsr, hot of 
ihe master. Take refuge in falsehood, and you ha# dealt 
a trump into your enemy*! hand tliat he can jlay against 
yen whenever he likes.* Thomost adroit falsehood is but 
thin ice that may break any day. The trna art is to know 
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how to trathi and^how to withhold it; but oover to 
deal with anything else,” 

** 151611 yim can never humor men, and never flatter 
thete t How can power be obtained without ? ” 

" By uwng them and ruling them. Men are the wi«e 
man% tools, So be commanded, not his matinous crew, to be 
bribed and pampered I ” 

Bbe look^ at him as he spoke, and saw on his face the 
look,of pitiless power, of imperious passion, of merciless 
will, that the GitAna had seen as she studied it under the 
Bohemian stars—that all saw who looked at the portrmts 
of the Norman Strathmores, w^hen the western sun shone 
on them through the stained windows at White Ladies— 
and, while she was fascinated by it, thought to herself how 
she would soften it, subdue it, break it down beneath her 
hands, chain it there beneath lier feet. Women delight to 
ponder how “ the dove will peck the estridge; ” and the 
teener and fiercer the hawk which is their quarrj', the more 
they glory in blinding him with the dazzle of their silvery 
wings, and in disabling him with the music of their soft 
wooa-n6tes! Shakspeare knew that W'omcu justified his 
metobor, though falconer’s lore might not! 

" You are very secure of your future,” she laughed, while 
the brilliant light above her head shone down on th^ waves 
of her amber hair, and the scarlet coronal that wound round 
them, in so startling and strong a contrast of color—a 
contrast that no beauty less perfect, less delicate, less ex¬ 
quisitely tinted, could ever have borne ; “ Doesn’t the Bohe¬ 
mian's prophecy make you tremble? How horrible it 
was I” 

Strathmore laughed too, looking into the lustrous eyes 
flashing on him sweetly and softly as an Oriental’s: 

“ Yes! she gave me plenty of melodrame for my money, 
but I don’t sec very well how it can come to pass. I’m not 
a hero of romance, with a mj^sterious parentage or a hidden 
murder j I shan’t maka a double marriage, discover a family 
secret, or take anybody’s life in hot or cdld blood 1 All my 
actions are patent to the world; I fear I shall never do 
^ythiig torment Eedempta’s Vomantio prediction I But 
that remiiid)i me, when you talked to me that night, you 
fniked ^ly kl Preneh, Lady "^ivatiK^ir. I thought you ware 
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“ Of eouxBc you did« 1 would uot give you u clue eiea 
to country.” 

“ Whicl’ was very cruel, madame I But, though you 
gave me no clue, you gave me a {uomise, and t must cltuiu 
its fulfilment.” ^ 

I gave you one? Indeed I I have forgotten it, th«a. 
A year ago is an eternity to be called on to rememberi 
Don’t you like these Maltese dogs ? I think ^ey are such 
pretty snowy things.” 

** But I remember it,” said Strathmore (^ispo«^ to 
turn the conversation from himself to the lion-pups), with 
a gmile that piqued his companion because she couM not 
translate it: It was, that when we met again you would 
thank me for my chivalry, as you honoured me by terming 
it, and wonld pay your debt— comme j@ voudr&kt lam 
l,empted to be art inexorable creditor!” 

The lovely mouth made a moue hmdem^y but she gave 
him the look that she had given him under the lime in 
Bohemia—soft with all its coquetry, tender with all its 
dazzling brilliance. 

1 dare say! Well! what would content ?” she 
laughed, softly stirring her fan, wlule its motion foated 
the subtle fragrance of her hair to him when he leant to- 
ward»dM]v» 

It was a dangerous question for such lips to put to any 
man! He could scarce have but one answer rise to his 
tongue within sight and touch of that tempting loveliness— 
an answer that could not be uttered in the salons Of, Vernon 
^]onux, to the wife of a Peer, to Marion,* Lady V^'^'^nur! 
Btratlimore bent down towards her till jiis voice could moh 
lier ear alone, his eyes darkening with that swift, instan¬ 
taneous light which showed—to any woman—^tbat the p^ 
bion he disdained did but sleep, and might yet wake, like 
“ giants I’efreshed from their slumber.” 

“ Some day, perhaps, I may dare to tell you—not here, 
not yet.” 

The words escapcMl him before he knew it. the j^r- 
fume of her hair reached him, Us he met the glance of tier 
ej^, as he looked on her*delicate dazzling ftioe where 
light ftom the ehandelilr shone mpon ^ this wommi^s 
beauty capti vated him againat his will, %nd made the blood 
course quicker through his veins, as though he bad dfuuk 
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in the rich boutinet and the subtle strength of^sqrad mfc: 
ruby wine, warm from the pur})le clustoi-s 
The fmi% tose-blush, that was the moat dangerous of all 
Lady ^(i^asoTif s charms, since it was the one which flattered 
most, and most surely counterfeited nature, came on her 
cheek, and her eyes met his with a languid sweetness. It 
was the first whisper of the syren’s sea-song, that was to 
lead by music unto wreck and death; it was the first beckon¬ 
ing of the white arms of Circe, that wore to wreathe, and 
twine, and cling, till they should draw down their prey be¬ 
neath the * salt waves flowing over the fathomless abyss 
whence there is no return. 

Then with one of licr rapid, coquettish mutations, one of 
those tantalising Imitatks that were her most cruel and ctw-. 
lain witcherie?, she signed him aw.ay with a blow from her 
fan, and laughed lightly: 

“Lord Cecil, I have talked to you alone for full ten 
minutes. 1 never give any one a longer monopoly. Stir- 
render your place to Monsignorc Villaflfjr, and lot the world 
in to our conversation.” 

Stmthmore leant back, and nestled himself more closely 
in among his cushions with calm nonchalance: 

“ Parchn^ madame! Monsignore can seat himself, and a 
signal of your pretty toy will summon the wmild without 
my moving. I am very comfortable just now !” 

She glanced at him with a sparkle of malicious amuse¬ 
ment : 

“ You are piqued, mon ami, already V' she thought, with 
gratified triumph,* as she arclujd her delicate eyebrows with 
provoking indiflercnce, and signed Villafl6r towards her. 
I)ormcr, Legard, and Rennecomt gathered about ber dor- 
meuse the instant the signal permitted them; and for any 
evidence fflie gave of remembering his presence, or even his 
existence,' Strathmore might have utterly*’fad^ from her 
memory as she dispensed the mischievous mots, the moqueur 
smile, the sileut, dangerous glances that were the war- 
weapons of the arch-coquette whom Lord Vavasour had 
taken to himself. ^ 

She knew “that no possible mode of* action could 
better impressed her on Strathfcore’s thoughts, vert 
annoyance it awoke* in him with Ij^self, retained her in 
his mind j the momentary tenderness that had gleamed in 
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her 6ye4 fiW'CiJiuled by the tantalizing indifference of her 
dismi^^salVWk^ew them well enoi?gb, they were the tactica 
of a coquette, and hc%ated coquettes, women who Ihc on 
the censing of fools, and spend their time in fboHng wise 
men j ” he thought contemptuously, while without moving 
BO as to give up his place to Yillafl6r, or any one else, lie 
began to play ccart6 with the Vicomte de Olermolit, at a 
table that stood at liis elbow. Strathmore was specially 
fond of that little witching French game; he was one of 
the best players in Europe ; he liked its trangml, subtle 
fmcHses that were to be enjoyed without stirring from liis 
dormeuse; he liked its keen excitement bought for a feW 
Naps a side, and he was tenacious of his reputatioj in it. 
(’ha'inont w^as almost the only member of the Pai’is Jockey 
Club who claimed to equal him, and tlicir ecortt^ was always 
a sliar]) contest of skill. Another time ho would have gone 
farther out of the rcacii of the babble of conversation round 
J^'uly Yavasour’s sofa; now*, Strathmore did not choose to 
let her think she could be any disturbing element at all. It 
was a dangerous neighbourhood for ecaxto, or any game that 
hung on skill, thought, and finesse, where every word of the 
silvery mocking voice was to be heard, where every echo of 
tlie airyhnmhtcr rang on his car, where the fluttering mo¬ 
tion of TOTan, the gleam of her amber tresses, the glitter 
of the camei on an arm as wliife as they, caught hts eye 
evciT moment But StraUnnore invariably risked danger 
in little things ns in great; )io never avoided it, he always 
disdainfully and self-reliantly lingered in jt; it w^as his 
Bii’ength or his weakness, wliiehevcr you like. 

He played eight games as scientifically as though he had 
been in a card-room, with not another face to distract him 
from that of the king’s he marked; and Lady Yavasour, 
glancing at him, b^an to doubt her own power. -Strath¬ 
more leant back, mk eyes fixed on the cai& he held, his 
intrcrest centred in the game ho played, and she might have 
been fifty leagues away for any sign she could discover that 
she disturbed him ; the Yoltura affair she mtW endure as 
a rivals states and princes wpt*e involved in that, but to be 
rivalled by 4cm’tfi, by paintcii pieces of pasteboard and a few 
Naps a sicte^^never! She felt her character at stake—her 
vanity teas. (There are plenty* of j)eople in this world, my 
good rirs, besides coquettes, who take the onelihmg for the 
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»thor, and when they cry out their reputation's attackeci, 
are in truth only sparling from thek wounded conceit!) 
The eiglkl^ames had been evenly wdl and lost, they wem 
four di, ^d they began U UlU ,* the Strathmores of White 
Ladies had never home patiently to lose in anything, 
they were a race that dearly loved dominance, and took it 
com guc co^te like imperious, unyielding Normans as they 
were; he did not choose that Clermont should beat him ; 
this evening, in especial, defeat would have annoyed him 
unspeakably. 

The luck of the cards had always boon with the Vicomte, 
but Strathmore’s play had more than balanced that; it was ^ 
evident to all those who gathered near the eoart^ table that 
the game was in his hands. Ilis hostess from a distance i 
watched him over the top of liei- fan, while discoursing of 
turquoise celadon with H. S. H. of Mechlin ; her name had 
some years before been entangled with his own in that 
gossip which is rife in those hotbeds of scandal, club-rooms 
and salons; the gossip had long given place to newer 
slander, yet the woman of the world could not wholly lose 
the tenderness that still clung about her heart for one who 
she knew had never loved her—could not wholly keep down 
a sigh that rose to the lips, against which the m)ld-powdered 
down of her fan was pres.sed. The Marqurl, t^hg half 
asleep, {K)ndering on a new flavor for a salmi of woodcocks 
that he should have tried by his chef the first day of the 
season, looked through his shut* lids at him with snarling 
envy. The Marquis always thought “plus Imu qm moi — 
e'est m tori qil'il me fail! ” and the Catilinc-likc physimia 
of Stmthmore being specially his own antipodes, specially 
attracted his attention. “That man’s like a "Vdasquez 
picture, "but he’ll do somcUiiug bad some day,” muttered 
Lord Vavasour, comforting himself with the detrimental 
lider vith whidi we always qualify an admiration extorted 
from our envy. Most people in the room watched him as 
h belle began, <5atohing the contagion of'a slcilfully contested 
game, and the excitement of a chance so evenly poised that 
a single ca^ would turn the s^ale. 

Strathmore himself was entirely absorbed in it, entirely 
intent on it, keenly, eagerly, resolutely bent on? winning, 
lie would have lost fifty tfces the amount staked oh it 
rather than have lost that game at ^carte 1 He i;>layed 
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iTidiffcixjnt cards with such superb 'skill, such matdilesg 
finesse, that la bdU "yas all but won, when, from where sh^ 
flat near on her dormouse, Lady Vf'msour leant towards him 
to look over his hand to watch liis wriamph, the fragrance of 
her hair crossing him like the perfume of some exotic, her 
lovely lips# whose charm even he had admitted, so near his 
own that their breath fanned his cheek. He looked up and 
met her eyes; the dazzling beauty of this woman rto 
through his veins like subtle fire, and threw him off his 
guard, as though the air had been suddenly fillfd with the 
dreamy intoxicating odor of narcotic fumes, that bewilder 
the reason and charm while they weaken the smses. He 
played inadvertently—^the wrong card. The false was 
not to be retrieved (what false step is ?); it gate the' gswne 
into Clermont’s hands, and for the first time for yems 
Strathmore lost at ecart^. 

For the instant, trifle though it was, he hated the woman 
who had unnerved him and fooled him, as passionately, as 
bitterly, as though the wrong card had been some stain on 
his honour, the lost gamesome indelible shame on his namel 
Tlie bad play he had been betrayed into incensed him 
enough, but that she should have had this power over him 
incensed him far more. 

“ I com^ment you on your skill, Clermont. You played 
admirably. You have beaten me ! They won’t believe it 
fit the Jockey Club ! ” he said, laughing, as he leant back 
again among his cushions. His annoyance onl/ showed 
itself in his eyes, that darkened with the s'^ifb anger of Ms 
pitiless race, though the rest of his face never changed. 

“ When I came to look on at your victory, it was veiy 
uncomplimentary to entertain me with a defeat, I thought 
you were the best 6cart^ player in Europe,” «aid Lady 
Vavasour, maVicigusly, with a slight shrug of her snowy 
shoulders, and as much tranc^uil unconcecd as though she 
were innocent and ignorant or having done all thd misehief. 

“ Lady Vavasour, from Paradise downwards fbmmiric 
interference was never productive but of a losing gome for 
man ! ” said Strathmore, ind^he tranquil trammU tones in 
which he nlways spoke his mdest things. 

She lafighed sofrly; it amused her; he had lost his gam^ 
and she had won hers t * * 

*^L'me hlk te perMU Taiitny kh eher,"* said “Eennecourt 





io Strathmore, as tliey went to the smoking-room that night, 
when the women bud deserted the drawing-rooms and g(me 
^ o tlieir chambers, and their novels, and their charming 
‘ nogligfies in the 0al6rie des Dames. 

Strathmore suppressed an impatient oath to himself; the 
libel, like moat libels, was nnpulatable because it was true. 
He hated the w’oman -whose moro^^tonch had so fooled him, 
and whose sway and wlioso spells, as he had seen lier that 
night, he had been forced to confess the wildest rumors 
had not overdrawn. But for all that, though, lie owed her 
his defeat at eoartc, and louilied her sudden and subtle 
power over him ; as lie lay on 'tlio couch of the Binokiug- 
roam that night, while Baden favourites, new caprices of 
reigning liouues, the hn>lied-up alhiir of the marked cards 
at Flora Dolda’s, in wiiicli well-knowniiaincs were involved, 
the dernier ddutuchc, of a llussifui Ih“iricc. wlio was startling 
even Paris, -irt’erc chatted over witli the freedom that’s only 
attained -wlicn the papooshes arc on and the ladies arc off, 
and is enjoyed like the case of the dressiug-g-owu after the 
restraint of the grande knap; I think Slrathniore felt a 
keener detestation still for his loj’dship of Vavasour and 
Vaux as he glanced at the Marquis (who, wrapped in his 
uxurious Oaslimero robes, looked something like an over¬ 
fed monkey, grizzled with age and ])ampered eating, 
as his eyes leered and twinkled at a grivoia tale), and thouglit 
as he glanced, “Faugli! that Oaliban to-! ” 

It was an envy raid an Impatience that many before him 
had smarted un^cr, looking at her lord and inusior, so mufle 
and termed by mariiul rigid', rmd thinking of Marion, 
Vavasour. 


CHAPTER XI. 

¥ 

. niK PAUGHTiSlt OF EVE IN THE OAHHIN OF KOKFFl. 

it 

^TiUiraiilOnE very rarely got^ up early; nsuajly he had 
his, chocokte brought to him, glanced through nm novels, 
rkd his letters, had his first* cigmf before he rose, and then 
lounged down* amony: the latest to breakfast. He -was 
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ftcctistoTOed to say, that your best mmifr is dull over hi? 
coffee; with his cutlets, a man thinks of consols and 
eoupous, and with anchovy only finds relish for telegrams; 
in the oil of his sardines nis satire is swamped, and as he 
oi’caks his plover’s eggs he*s only good for reading and 
spcnldng political platitudes j his head’s admirably cleai', 
but his wit isn’t ripe. Tiierefore Strathmore’s rule * always 
was; “ Do your own business before noon ; but don’t be 
bored by your friends till after. In the morning we’re all 
cautious, not convivial: so breakfast, and wi'itB*to your 
lawyer in solitude ; congregate at luncheon, and take emw- 
ta(hs and conversation together ! ” It was a very good 
VJilOv I think—letters written in the morning never compro* 
I’liifio you ; mots made in tlie morning never amuse you— 
and it*was one he seldom broke. 

But the morning after liis arrival at Venumoeaiix, when 
Diaz entered his chamber to draw up the persiennes and fill 
his bath, the breeze as it blew in from the windows, which 
ha-J been partially left open through the hot night, cainc so 
] Peasantly laden wiih the fragrance of tlis rose-gardens, the 
]iinc-w'onds, and the vine-covered hills, that' it seemed for 
once more teni]iting than his yellow-paporcd roin&n and his 
chocolate u Ig Vanillc, which had both a sti'ong fiavor of 
Paris ; aKfhVor tlnin which ordinarily on M pmii ; 
but Piu'is, like partridges, may want eijange sometimes, and 
])all—as what doesn’t, from women to wdne ?—under the 
ruinous lest of Tovjottrs J"' I’or once BtraiUuiore felt 
tempted to get uy) early ; and he rose, dressed, and sauntered 
(mt by ail escaHer that led, without passing through any 
part of the building, from his wing of the chateau down 
Jiito the gardens below. 

A device of some dainty chfifcelaino, some disim dss hemw 
pjmnSf for her Iq^ver to pass up to her chamb^ without 
Taking the seneschal, or risking his limbs by climbing,” 
thought Stratlnuoro, as ho stood on tlie grey stone st^ps 
'.'iokiiig over at the gardens that lay before him ; “ 1 wo 

have e&caliers dm'oMti still! License may have gon© out of 
the language, but it hasn’t g(*ne out of the manaera j wo*ve 
harnt to be hypocrites, bufcKwe haven’t altered our tastes, 
h’o gLdvan& in Civiiizatioji is a|ter all only to perfect Canty 
'fhe nude figure remains the same delight to the precisian 
as the profligate; but he drapes her aiscreCtly in public. 
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while he gloats ovet her nndmped m pUo, Hen don’t 
chatijpi their natures, only thdr faces ! ” 

With which, Strathmoie sauntered down the steps, and 
took any way that hazard led him, which wm tiirough the 
bronze trellis-work gates that o}»cned into his hostess’s rose- 
gardens, mazes of blossom, where the birds sang under the 
roses, and the air was full of the rich fragrance of clusters of 
crimson bloom, as he strolled slowly along, profaning tliese 
8a<a*ed precincts, that were as vouh am dames as the 
gardens of Odalisques, with the scent and tlie smoke of his 
Manilla There is something in the freshness, the stillness, 
the sunny calm of early morning, that has its charm, eten 
when we are least inclined to give way to these things, and 
most inclined to sneer at them. Strathmore—essentially a 
man “ of the world, worldly ”—who lived in Courts, clubs, 
and salons, who had never got up and come on deck to sec 
the snn rise any day that his yacht was at anchor in the 
Bosphorus j whose manual was Rochefoucauld, and breviary 
Bruydre; whose life had been spent in an atmosphere 
scented with perfumes and pastilles, where daylight was 
never needed and never remembered, and a purer air would 
have lacked in excitement; even Strathmore, though nature 
was not much more to him than to Talleyraij^ Gram- 
mont, felt the freshness, the tranquillity, the peacefulness 
of the hour. It was perfectly still and solitary round him, 
there was not a sound but of the wood-pigeons cooing from 
afar off, and the wind gently stealing through the fragrant 
aisjes of the rese arcades, while the sun fell on the eastern 
side of the silent chfiteau, and on the terrace, with its grey 
balustrade covered by gorgeous creepers, that looked like 
ihe baclcgrouud of some Louis Quinze picture. He knew no 
one woum'have risen except the household at that early hour, 
and as he walked on, just under the terrace, tliat was at 
some considerable elevation above him, a voice startled him 
as it &ll on the air: 

“ Since when have you become pastoral ? I should not 
have fmicied you had had sylvan tastes, mon ami! ” 

She stood immediately abov% him, lean^g over the stone 
balustrade; behind her was the ivy-hung feqade .of the 
chiteau, with its paked tpfere% and its Iqng* range of 
Crpthk vrindows j beneath'her sloped the ivy-wall w the 
M’ace. dovered with the broad leaves of inrcepers aStd the 
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^ofnfie blossoms of the twining roses: i^e whole seene w'as 
like a landmsape of Oreuze or Lancrefc, and she who com* 
jleted it added to its coloring of the Bean SiMe where 
^aned on the parapet, looking down with a smile on Ups 
that riTalled the half-opened rosea. As he glanced upward, 
her loveliness swept over him like the intoxicaticm of some 
dreamy perfume, now in the cooler judgtnmt of morning, 
as at midnight, a few hours before, when the Ught of the 
chandeliers glanced on the scarlet camellias. Aw^ fijoia her 
lie could criticize, condemn, displace, defy h^; in her pre¬ 
sence, with her eyes smiling down into his, with her voice 
vibrating on the air, he might resent, but he could not 
resist her. She enthralled him by the senses, so subtly, so 
seductively, that she drew him within the charmed drcle of 
her power, even while he hated her for her dominance over 
him. 

“ Sylvan tastes or not, would not any one* from an idler 
to an anchorite, be irresistibly drawn where the early morn¬ 
ing proffers such a reward to aU those who rise early ? ” 
said Strathmore, as he asdended the terrace steps to her 
side. 

He had not seen her, until her greeting made him look 
upward^ ]^nt what man can tell the precise truth to a 
beautiful Voman ? She smiled as she gave him her hand, 
white, small, soft, with the jewels of an Empress upon it; 
a hand to close gently but surely on the life of a man, and 
make it its own ; a hand to be raved of by poets, and hold 
sages in thraldom ; to be modelled by sculptors, and coveted 
by corn-tiers. 

*‘Last night you were quoting from Genesis to show 
the mischief done by a woman I How can you be so in- 
fonsistent as to seel: one in Eve’s special province of mis- 
eliief—a garden ?, A diplomatist tasting the dew,^ of the 
iawn, and sunning himself among roses!—yon )m m 
anomaly, mon ami. Is it your lost 6cart4 which has dw^ 
on your mind, that you are wandering at such an uneMhly 
hour ? ” 

“It is more llblyto he*remembnmce # tie one who 
lost roe the I ** said Stiathmore, bending towards her. 

His volQe had an unus^l so^ess, his eyes darkened and 
dw^t on her, fascinated by the voluptuous ,charm of her 
beaut/, and the confession broke him unawares. She 
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aixjhed ber ^iicafce eyebrows* and looked at him with mie- 
<diierons amnaemen^ whete she leaned against the rose- 
wreathed parapet: 

M. de Clermont I, Youmnst be yerydeep in his 
debt-*for him to haunt you I—or j^rhaps you were medita¬ 
ting some sure, silent revenge on him ?—that would be more 
k la Strathmore ! ” 

**I thank you for the hint and the reminder, belle 
amie j I will revenge myself for the game that I lost 
on the tactician who tlircw me oiF my j 2 [uard I But the 
revenge, like the’ payment I spoke of last' night, most wait, 
it would be too great rashness to risk ttiking citto «• 
yet'*'" "" — 

He sTK^e softly, and with meaning ; her power was wind¬ 
ing itself about him, his senses wore yiokling ihemseWes to 
the languid charm, the gubtlr^ spoil of her beauty ; Btrath- 
more, who denied that any ^Yt)man could be dangerous lo 
him, might have known, tben, how dangerous me might be ! 
She blushed, slightly, softly, and played with one of the 
rings of her left hand—the dfamond-stadded circlet that 
was the badge of her marriage—was it by hazard, or a 
warning ? Be it which it might, it served to rec*U to him 
that the woman he looked on was Marion, La jly Y avasour, 
the arch-coquette of Europe. 

“ I was unaware your tastes were h la I’hyllis, Ijady Va¬ 
vasour,” he went on, with the smile, slight, cold, half a 
sneer, which piqued her more than ‘anything, since it per¬ 
plexed her as to its lucaniiig, and only gave her a vjqruo 
idea that her game W'as forescon, and—defied : “ Wiiat charm 
can the early morning have for you ? Your preferences, 
surely, are no more sylvan than mine, and there is nothing ■ 
to be capdvated but the bees and the birds! I have read 
in some old Trouv^e song of a hrm(^age for perpetual 
yontli and l^eauty, to be gathered from'the iirst dew of roses 
—can ^Uit hfi your mission? If so, we must pity, as 
under de L'Endos, generations unborn, who will suffer like 
ns! ” 

Don’t **086 the first perifcn !— you never snlTer,” she 
answered him, toying with the hanging sprats of the 
; ^^The charm that^guid^ me was what rules me 
aPay»*--fhe caprice of the hour: I admit no other law 1 
It(’2*aris one nev«r thinks the day is aired till two : to ia 
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the touts autre ehoee —I lizard tfe® birds 

giniring, the sqenfc of the roses cam® tjiroi;^h my windoi^ 

iind-Ab, Lord Cecil, tbougb we live in the world till 

we forget it, there are things better than ^leaenre, th^e 
is an air mirer than ibe air of the salons 1 1 am yoang* 
I am flattered, I reign, I love my sovereignty—^who does 
not, that has a sceptre to grasp?—and still, sometimes 
I wish that I were a peasant-child, pla^g with the brown 
chestnuts under the trees, and catching ^e bahterflles in 
tlio sunshine!'’ ' , 

1 have said that she had now and then a tm^m, a 
mourufalness, real or assumed; and, at such mo^aents, 
while tlie lids (looped softly over the black gaaelle, eyesi 
and a eliadow of sadness stole the brilliance firom her 
she was yet more resistless than in her most dazzling 
co(]uetry. Even Strathmore felt its charm, though, now 
with the gesture tliat had recalled to him her title and 
her ownerehip, he had steeled himself afresh against her. 

“ Indeed! ” he answered her, with the smile the mis¬ 
trusted ; “ The world would scarcely credit yon. Lady 

Vavasour ; to play with men’s lives must be more maasing 
than with falleu chestnuts, and to catch Princes and Feeia 
in your net must be more exciting than the child's yollpw 
butterflies'; * Who shall hope to be content if the ©nviod of 
all wishes to alter her lot! ” 

“ Ah! mou ami, those who envy ns do not always know 
us. Among all rose-leaves there is one crumpled 1 ** Em* 
voice was saddened, the lustre of her eyes grew langmd 
and softened, and her fingers unooiiscioasly played with 
the diamond wedding-ring upon her finger, as it sparkled 
among the roses. Again the action spo^e more eloqu^tly 
than w^ords. Besides her fascination, she tried now a 
clnmn more dangerous for him—sl^g claimed hk pity! 
* Look! ” she went on, as she took one of the and 

opened its fresh crimson leaves, L<wk! as ;the rose 
swings in the sunlight, how lovely it is—^the . Qnapii of 
flowers I And yet, at its core lies a canker 1 ” 

“ Is it so \vith our queen of flowers ?” . 

He asked it mv^antarily,i)pding lower towi^ Mb 
he Saw thw faint sigh with iraioh her bosom heaiirad, und^ 
ihe gossamer lace that shrouded it. ; ‘ 

“ Hush! ” she “^d scdfciy, witli a light blow of the rcat 
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fprtiy m iija mn : “ Xou must jiot ask» I wear the twidge 
of ac^vitude aad—ailenee T’ 

And sileuoe fell between them 5 such silence as fell 
between Launcelot and G-umevere, when the first subtle 
poison ran through the reins of the man whom Arthur 
Wed. 

With a light laugh the silence was bi’oken, as she flung 
the gathered spray oif on the sunny air, and let her white 
hands wander afresh among the twining blossoms: 

“I like roseS) don’t you? They arc the. flowers of 
poetry. I don’t wonder Cleopatra had her couch of them, 
and the Epicureans loved them showered down as they 
sat at banquet, and strewn upon the floors ankle-deep ’ 
They are tiie flowers of silence, of revel, of lore; the 
flowers of the Greek poets and the Provence Trouvercs j 
of the chaplets of Catullus and the lays of CliastcIAr. 
Eos 4% are for all time—while they bloom afresh with 
every summer, how can the earth fail to guard its eternal 
j’Ottth ?” 

While she Bf)oke, slie drew out one of the roses from 
the rest, crimson, and fresh, and frajp-ant, with the dew 
glittering still in its odorous core ; and "broke it off with 
its unopened buds and dark shining leaves. 

“ Is it not worthy Cleopatra ? ” she laughcar^olding it 
up in the light before her eyes and his—his that foilowwl 
her as she fastened the rose in her h(jsom with negligent 
grace, where it nestled half hidden, half seen, lying against 
tlie white skin that the tracery of the lace covered without 
wholly concealing, and contrasting its snowy beauty with 
its deep crimson petals, “ Come ! wc have been talking 
mournfully, and 1 meant to teach you epicureanism—^you 
who trample aside the roses of life, and covet only the 
withered yeflow laurels of Age and fewer. Adieu! J 
must leave you to finish your solitary promenades; I am 
going in to my chocolate ! ” 

^ His eyes dwelt on her, on the rose, where it lay half 
hidden on her heart, on the hair lit to gold by the sun¬ 
shine, on Ihe antelope eyes that glanced him through 
them black lashes, on the exfuisite and voluptuous grace 
figan. Though it hs^ fastened fetters on^him whidi 
had tftada him this woman’s slave for life, he could' not 
resisted his impulse to follow her then; she fasci 
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naied him by the senees, and it was a laseinatioa to 
which he chose to yield. What evil could lie ia it f(» 
him ? He was strong; in his own strength, secure in his 
owji coldness; he believed he could ha^le fire without 
feeling its -flame; he believed he could let the ’whirlwind 
sweep over him, without, being stirred by its breath ? he 
believed ho could meyt the sirocco, and neither be 4 ihided, 
nor staggered, nor scorched by it. Actually he would 
have called the man a lunatic who did these things : metit 
j)horicuIly, and quite ns dangerously, he did them all. A 
fccornful self-confidence made at once the grandeur and the 
wealoiess of Strathmore’s nature. 

As Lady Vavasour turned from the parapet and ewept 
over the gray pavement of the rose-terrace to renter the 
chiUcau, the snowy folds of her dress gathering up the 
fallen crimson leaves, and her head slightly tumod over 
hei‘ shoulder in adieu to him ; he followed her, beading to 
her wit.h a few low words : 

“ Who would not learn epicureanism or any other creed 
from such a teacher? You liave given that senseless rose 
so fair a lodging; do not banish im utterly 1 I am going 
to my chocolate, too; must I take it in solitude ? For the 
remembrance of our ttlte-ii-tete meal under the limes, let us 
breakfiist Ute-ii-t^te this mommg ! ” 

The daughter of Eve had tempted liirn in the garden of 
roses, and while yet he might have tunied away, he chose 
to Iblloiv and to linger with his temptress. 


CHAPTEE XII. 

m iioYA.r. imocKUiAin)®. 

In the breakfast-room every d^jehner delksacy Vras waif' 
iiig, ready for such of the English guests at, vemon^feau* 
as it might please to come-down stairs early. Hone had 
so pleased that morning ssye themselves, and tMs bueidr- 
fast was tSte-fVtfeto. atone with lier, and in that 

^litude she ceased to be Vavasour, whom he pin-' 
judged and mistrusted i she was the songstress, the in- 
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(sognita, witching waif and stray of the BoheMian 
IMeJis, Almost Uo doling at night, with its exquisito 
tint, imd Uu singular contrast of eyes and of hair, her love¬ 
liness losing none of its brilliance, gained much in softness 
with the morning light. Moreover, yon saw then how real 
was this yonth, how wholly from nainre this marveiious 
coloring; for, stream down on her as the siin would, its 
strongest rays could never show a flaw or n blemish. 
Used to the women of Courts, no woman would have liad 
charm for Strathmore who had not had wit on her lips and 
a finished gi'ace in her cof|iietries, and tliat nameless air 
which the world alone gives ; the fairest hourijemm beauty 
he would have passed imnotieod, and rusthi loveliness was ■ 
no loveliness in his sight. Condemned to love, lie would 
have made his condition lihe Louis Qnatorze, “ (fiCon 
moiii aver ih Vesj)rit!** Therefore, Marion Vavf^- 
Imd her subtlest charm for him, in that ex(]uisite grace 
which ^presses had envied her ; in that sparkling play 
which, if it were not wit, sufficed for it fi»oin such lips; in 
that very worldliness which might have chilled as hcart- 
Icssness, men less petri with the world themselves tlian 
Sfcrathroqre was. What had struck him the night before 
as startling and bizaire, what even in his<4ijj3!mentary 
brcajihless admiration of lier had repelled him, and made 
him thinlc of Clytciunostra and La Borgia, had gone—- 
perha|)S,_ with the scarlet camellias! She was dressed 
simply, in snowy go^isamer folds of muslin,-with floating 
azure ribbons here and tliere, and the richnesa of her yel¬ 
low hair, gathered back in its natural waves and ripples, 
looked but one soft mass of dead gold now it was unmixed 
with any color. There was nothing to mar the spells of 
her beauty, and those spells she wove to her uttermost 
witchery as she sat daintily bnishing<the bloom off a 
grape, or toying with her strawlierries, adding the cream 
to her chocolate, or touching the tiny w-ingof sonic deli¬ 
cate bird. With all her caprices, her coquetries, her 
r^d wayirai'd mutations, she was ever essentially femi¬ 
nine ; too ftkilful not to kno#'that the surest charm v^iuh 
a woman wields over men is ftie charm of difference—the 
of Sex j and that half this charm is flown when 
CS^stina of Sweden- wears her Hessians and cracks her 
vdien her imitators of to-day, chatter slang, with 
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weeds in their months, and swing through the stable* 
yards, talking in loud rauqm voices, of dogs with 

good strain ! ” 

They were full an hour alone, and in that hoar she led 
him far on* a daugorous road; none the less dangerous be- 
cftiise he knew her tactics and deehied himself secure to 
defy them. She was a coquette, therefore he was armed 
against her ; she was a wcmian of the world therefore he 
could trifle with her with impunity; she was Lad^Yavasour, 
tlierefore he knew tiie worth of every smile, the value of 
every glance, which were but golden hooks flung out by 
skill to catch and fasten the unwary: soBtrafchmore rea¬ 
soned—he who was a man of the world, and wmuld lose his 
Ijcjid for no Avomun !—and in his security lay his risk. For 
lit: Jolt rliat she had already a certain power over him—the 
]»ower Jbr wdiich he hated her when he threw down nis losing 
eai’ds at ecai'te—the power with which her beauty had swept 
over him as he had ct^mc suddenly upon her in the sunlight 
(d the rose-garden; but to have feared it would have been 
to confess that lie might }neld to it, and Strathmore held 
that he could evoke a storm and then arrest it with *• Thus 
Ihr sliidt thou go and no farther he held that he could let 
IJoison flow into his veins and then eject it with “ I do not 
choose to’ receive thee!” The disdtdnfal strength of the 
Strathmores had over, I say, been their weakness ; and the 
ruin (.hat had come to them had ever been wTought by their 
own hand : the graven steel of their unyielding race ever the 
lec'd that bent beneath them. • 

The t^te-fi-tete breakfast was as seductive as any meal 
'vtT has been since she of tlie Golden Shuttle entertained the 
vatidcTCr at Ogygia. Througli the shaded windtws the rose- 
scented air stole fragrantly in, while stray rays of sunlight 
sti'oinned upon tlio amber gi’apes touched by her delicate 
lingers, and on the crimson rose lying hid in its snowy nest. 
Her moods were as variable as summer clouds, and her 
mood that morning was soft, subdued, gentle wiHi ail its 
gaiety, triste wit-h all its coquetfishness, and I am not sttre 
it was not the most bewitching of all. 

“ What is your White Utdies like—they say ii is such a 
supprb old place ?” she iaid, ivhen her mischievous witti¬ 
cisms ceased, as though tired with their own play and sparkle: 
>, Ohfirlie Bt. Albans—who told me your family legend, by 
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the way, one day at BiarritZ'^raves about ita beauty. It 
was an abbey, wasn’t it 

** An old Dominican monastery—yes. It has a beauty of 
its own, the beauty of that past when men sought rest as we 
now seek reputation, and found in solitude what we find in 
strife. May I not liope you will some day honor it with a visit, 
Lqdy Yavasour, ana judge of it yourself ?” he answered her, 
stroking her greyhound; his prejudice against her was 
quickly fading since he invited her to White Ladies—the 
daughter of Eve to the ancient Monasteiy! 

She smiled the dazzling smile that had intoxicated wise 
men to worse than the madness of the opium eater. 

“ Perhaps. Some day—some day. Ah, what may we all 
do *Borm day!’ You and I may be foes d oulrance some 
day—who knows ?” 

“ Foes'? Nay, surely not. Did you not tell me ‘ destiny 
threw us together, that wo must be friends?’ TJim le 
v&ui/” 

** Dim vmt ce que femme veut^ mon ami!” said the belle 
Marquis, arching her eyebrows : “ You know that; and 
on a man w^ho disdains the love of all my sex I am not at all 
inclined to waste iny own friendship !” 

«< Why ? You had better rather cure me of ^ heresy in 
both. What teacher could convert me to her soK’cTbctrines 
W'ith such success ? what rebuke coaid be at once more mer¬ 
ciful and more convincing to me ?” 

A iri&ksse almost teiiderness shaded the dark gazelle 
eyes for a moment as they met his, and she was silent. 
Lady Vavasour knew the charm of sileiice whcn the eyes 
may be tmsted to speak. A moment after she laughed 
coquettishly: 

“ Merch'ul ? Perhaps not, monsieur, if I ilkl take your 
conversion in hand.” , 

“ Time. Perhaps tlie denial of your friendship is more 
merciful than its donation would be. Nevertlieless, at all 
lisks, I will seek it.” 

You love risks ? ” she said, looking at him with a dash 
of tantalizing malice. Strathmftre langbed” slightly—a laugh 
that isounded to her like contempt of her power; 

, ** Well, I confess I do not fear iqimy.” 

did Eagnar Ladbrog* mon ami, the north®m Scalds 
tell Its; sheathed in his armor of ice, what could attack 
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liiui ? How ecafchless he went for so long! And yet ho . 
came at last to his Bella, and he langnished to death in the 
cave of the serpents. Tike warning 1 ” 

Stratlimore smiled: 

“ I am not quite so Qaixotie as the Bersato» and helore 
I handle serpents 1 take out their stings! Grrasped rightly, 
no serpent can bite. But surely, belie amie, you do n^ pay 
youraelf so ill a compliment as to compare the gift of your 
Irieudship with the fang of an asp ? Though p^haps you 
are right—it may be as dangerous! ’*• 

“ But a danger you smile at! Well, take it if you will 
Shall wc be friends, then. Lord Cecil ?” 

Her eyes were i-esistlcss in their witching softness, an 4 
a certain tremulons smile that seemed half bom of a sigh 
was on her lip, as she held out in playfulness, yet in earnest, 
her white jewelled hand, as she leant slightly towards him. 
What man could have rejected the handTor the friendship ? 
Strathmore bent forward and accepted both: as he took 
the warm fingers within his own and met the glance that 
dwelt on him as they sat there alone in the shaded liglit, 
his pulse quickened, and his own eyes gleamed with some¬ 
thing of tiie swift, dark brilliance that she had sworn to 
lighten thci;e~the dawn of the passion she }md vowed to 
awaken in*tl)e nature that, by character imperious and 
unyielding, deemed itself by a fatal error to bo also cold 
and calm. He released her hand suddenly, and threw 
himself back in his chair; the doors opened, and with 
Beaudesert and Clermont, there entered Lord Vavasour and 
Vaux. ♦ 

“ Bon jour, messieurs,” said the Marchioness, including 
her lord in her negligent, graceful salutation: I suppose 
you have all been wasting the hours over cheroots and 
novelettes that I have been giving to the roses. Ah, if you 
were all to sec the sun rise once in a day, what a deal of 
good it would do you! 1 will have a Trianon, and then 
pciiiaps you will learn to be pastoral M. do Clermont, will 
you milk the cow like the Comte d’Artois? Vavasour, 
tlid I ever tell you tliat it Was to Lord Cecil Strathmore 
I owed my escape that drendful night at Prague ? Ko! 
i ought tef have done ; t^en you have never thepked him ? 

Her husband, thus iqjostropnised, turned to Strathmore, 
and addressed his thanks to bW, complimenting him with 
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as graciM a oourtesj as that pampered, gouty gourmet, 
whose general maimer was guilty of Valdezs im^achment, 
a “ i&n ds gamism^^' could assume for any moital. “ Singu¬ 
larly striking looking man—quite Vandyke ! ” thought the 
Marquis, while he uttered his gratitude lor his wife’s I’csette; 
“but I am sure he will do something bad some day- 
come to a violent death, ^jorhaps. That physiqtm —^very 
much so! ” ‘Wliich j)ossibly was a comphuicnt source of 
gratification to his lordship, as he had just oottie in on a 

Strathmore received his thanks with that cold negligence 
which had the effect of making him cordially disliked out 
of his own immediate set, and lay back in his chair, playing 
with the greyhound, and joining now^ and then in the con- 
vei’sation. He knew that this woman’s beauty stole on him 
despite himself; when lier magic was off' him ho hated her 
for the food that she had made him give her vanity; but a 
seductive sensuousness allured him in her gloiious loveli¬ 
ness, which, though he rated it lightly, should have made 
him place distance—beivvi.NLfc him and its subtle tempta¬ 
tion—betwixt him and the wife of Lord Vavasour. A 
weak man miglit have done this, and been strong} 
Strathmore, a strong man, stayed, contemptuous and 
deffant of the weakness. A man less cool, less keen, 
less nonchalant of all danger, might have taken warning; 
he saw no danger possible in it. One careless, over-con- 
ffdent turn of the hand may mar the whole of the statue 
which the sculptor deems plastic as clay to his will, obedient 
to every stroke of his chisel i The statue feiiat Strathmore 
lit once moulded and marred was his Life : the statue which 
we all, as we isketch it, endow with the strength of the Milo, 
the glory of the Belvedere, the winged brilliance of the 
Persims I—which ever lies at its best} wjhen the chisel has 
droiiped I'rom our hands, as they grow powerless and para¬ 
lyzed with death ; like the mutilated Xorso, a ft-agment 
nnlinished and broken, food for the ants and worms, buried 
in sands that will quickly suck it down from sight or 
memoTy, with but touches of glory and of value left here and 
there, only faintly serving to fthow what might have dsen, 
had we had time, had we Im^ wis^m 1 . ^ 

Well, wasn’t I Hghfc} isn’t she divine, eh?” said Valdol 
to him that (hi-y, as they were playing billiards. 
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" She-^w!io ? My dear fellow, there are half a dozen 
ilis inities here who Wear the cesttts of Tetttis, or claim it at 
jie least! Be a little more definite! . 

“ The deuce! Who should I mean ? Nobody can hold 
II candle to her. Tavasour’g in luck to have a wilfe that 
( ven^body envies him/’ 

“ Y>ubions luck! ” said Strathmore, sticking his penknife 
llirough his cabana: “ A wife of the first water, like a 
amend of the first water, is rather a perilous .fjosSeSsion. 
Ii's apt to be disputed by too many owners ! You can’t 
i vcr be sure the wards haven’t been picked and the casket 
boen rifled! ” 

Exactly,” said Legard: “Marriage is a disagreeable 
i(‘gal necessity for men with titles and entails, and the best 
color for a wife’s a discreet plainness ! No Bramali can 
protect yon so clfectually as an ngly physique ; besides, I 
nhonldn’t tliink it’s bad for yonrself u][)on principle; if 
laicrctia’s nnlovely you must relish Lais and her graces all 
Hie more. One never enjoys a good omelette at Vt%ur*s so 
much us after an ill-done one in the Orisons,” 

“There’s something in that,” said Valdor, reflectively: 
“ But then—^twelve hours ■with an ngly woman would kill 
one ! AYhy.iarre any of them ngly, I wonder ? They were 
cremated on purjicse for us. Whk’s the good of giving ns 
five out of six, as we don’t like them ? If they were all 

such as the Vavasour, now-” and Valdor paused, in 

n:mte*oontemplation of the delicious universal seraglio that 
tnight then bo commanded. • 

“The Vavasohr’s Bomeiliing that comes once in a century. 
The deuce ! how that woman does flirt!” interrupted Dor¬ 
mer, in the tone, half disgusted half admiring, with which a 
man might say of some magnificent drunkard, like Piron, 
“ How that fellowjdoes drink ! ” 

Htrathmore sent his ball to make a ricochet witli a certain 
impetus, as if the conversation annoyed him, and did not 
join in it. ^ 

“ If fifty naughty stories am’t rife about her befiwc next 
season, I’ll bet you a thous^d to one,’* went on Dormer, 
oflering wager generally,*but nobody, it seemed, hating 
sufEjpient confidence in het ladyship to be chivalrous enough 
to take it up! “Theyrfu say it’s only flirtation—as yet; 
and I.believe she’s as heartless as ice; but she docs hombln 
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Diischie^ If she's never absolutely ‘eomppomised,* and I 
think open to doubt! At Biarritz, last year she 
play^ the very deuce with Mare Lennavtsou j you remem¬ 
ber him, don’t you, Stratlunor©—Austrian Cuirassiers, you 
kuow ? She drew him ou and on, made him follow net 
about like her greyhound fooled him before everybody, and 
then turned him off coolly for the Piinoe de Vorhn, and 
laughed at him with a blow of her fan. Lennartson had 
lost his head about her, and he shot himself through the 
brain I I knew that for a fact; notliing but tliat womaa 
at the bottom of it; and tlie very night she heard of hia 
death she went to a fancy ball, fluttering about in hei 
diamonds. By Jove ! it was too bad, wasn’t it ?” 

Strathmore ipade a haphazard cai*om, with his coldest 
sneer upon his fice ; the story angered him: « 

“ My dear Dormer! if a man's such a fool as to * follow 
a woman about like a lapdog,’ whether he goes out of the 
world or stays in it, doesn’t matter very much, I think. 
Yours is a romantic story; it would charm the women, but 
pour moi! I must fancy there were some heavy debts hang¬ 
ing over Lennartson’s head, or some more rational reason 
for your sentimental finale. I don’t credit those things 
Ignite so easily.” c 

“ It wm true, whether you like to believe it or noi” 

Stirathmore lifted his eyebrows and dropped the subject; 
he would have said it did not interest him ! 

** What a voice of laimntation there was in Ramali Mien 
"V^aYasour married her,” said Beaudesert, who was betting on 
the game : “ The women had made such hard running on 
him all over Europe ; when the regular troops had always 
missed fire, it was a horrid blow to have an outside skir¬ 
misher knock him overl ” 

■“ Of course! virtuous women love to (take in hand the 
conversion of a sinner when the penitent can give them a 
coronet j they are very happy to be taken, like soda-wate? 
after n debauch, if the debauchee excuses his past orgies 
wifcli a page in Burke, There wasn’t a prkimso in Englan(i 
ihft wouldn’t have sold her phre soul to the devil and tht 
l^quis for his settlements. tThe morals of n^onde ami 
diembinonde don’t difter vei;y muqbi all; only thejn 
feribr. goods are content with Eue de la Paix jewellery, aim 
liady vavasoui et O’® don’t let themselves go under an^hing 
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yesB than the family diamonds!” said Strathmore, with his 
^oldest sneer. It graiafied him to fling the sarcasm at mt 
niiirriage of convenience, where Helen of the antelope eyes 
had bartered herself for the gold and the titles of goiirm 4 ii 4 
Menelans ; perhaps the flash and sparkle of the diamond 
circlet he had seen among the roses, added, by its memory, 
point to his irony, 

“Quite right 1” laughed Beandesert. *^And when we 
have to pay a so much heavier price to monde,|md get so 
much better amused by demi-monde, how the^deuee can 
they wonder we prefer ease to imprisonment, and Ud&asz- 
fain to il faut fain ? ” 

“ Perhaps they don't wonder, my good fellow, and in ^at 
lies the tjssence of their pi^ue and the root of their , philip¬ 
pics. If the debatable land’s so agreeable," they know very 
well the time may come when the legitimate kingdoms will 
he left altogether,” laughed Strathmore, as he went back to 
liis game, and, Lady Vavasour not being there to spoil it, 
won it, as he piqued himself on winning most things that he 
tried for in life, from billiards upwards. 

As he flnished it, a servant entered to tell him that the 
horses were coming round; he had promised to make one 
of a riding jjarty at four o’clock, and left the bilUard-room 
with Donner to obey the summons. 

“ The j)retty panther, how handsome she looks! She 
has merciless griffest though, and her graceful play’s death 
to those who play with her,” said Dormer, under his mous¬ 
taches, memories of Biamtz rising savagely within him as 
•,hcy passed out of the long gallery leading from tlie billiard- 
'Dom into the great liall. 

The “ pretty panther,” as he called her, was jnst at that 
moment standing on the grand staircase wi% smne men 
about her, holding her jewelled whip in one hand, and the 
violet folds of hex* habit in the other, the light &om the long 
rjmge of stained windows I’alling on her, and on tlie tapes¬ 
tried arras, the damascened armor, and the dark oak carv¬ 
ings of the wall behind her. Strathmore glanced it her, 
and gave Dormer his coldesh lau^ ; 

“ Feaifnlly poetic you a«e to-day, Will 1 Have you been 
Ecratchedfyoursclf ? ” 

Dfo ; but you’re abofit to Be.” 

“ / f You (km’t know me much, my good fellow-” 
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I know H 15 II, and IW yoif five to one tk 4 t Mhe i? 
trying to play the donee tnfch yon, Strathmore.” 

** lifc her try 1 I hare one bet pending already on that 
emt, but I’m quite willing to ta^e youlre too.” 

‘*€dad to hear it; but forewamed’s forearmodj 
know.” 

“Thank you,” said Strathmore, with that negligent cold¬ 
ness which was as chilly as ice : “ but when I neS counsel 
I ask for it, my dear Dormer. It is a dish I am not very 
fond of having oflerod me.” 

His eyes had lightened to the swift, dark anger of Ida 
race; and Dormer, a good-natured, easy, indolent fellovi? 
accustomed to be put dowm by him, and to be silenced bi. 
his sneer, held his peace with an obedience, the relic of theit 
old Eton days; while Strathmore joined the group on the 
staircase, and by a nonchalant finesse, displaced the others, 
who hiid a prior claim as before him in tlie field, and leading 
her out into the court, assisted Lady Vavasour to mount the 
spirited Spanish mare that he had admired as it had reared ^ 
with her, when he had seen the riding party from the dis¬ 
tance the previous day. Assistance, indeed, she needed 
little ; an inimitable rider, she sprang, lightly as a bird to a 
bough, to her saddle; but to have the foot, fjeaufciM as 
Pompadour’s, placed on hia hand, the light weight leant 
upon him for an instant, the perfumed hair brush near him, 
the hand touch his as he put the reins within it, the lips 
softly thank him—these made a service bitterly envied to 
Strathmore. As she dashed out of the great gates of the 
court, the mare rearing and plunging with the fire of its 
Spanish blood, Lady Vavasour bad never looked, perhaps, 
lovelier, with her delicate cheebs flushed from the exertion 
of her strength, her lights defiant laugh ringing out, hei 
eyes flashing with, impMient will. Yet fg»T one mofnent as 
he saw her teeth clench tightly, her eyes* getheB a simster 
light, her whip cut the mare with sharp, spnghig strokes, it 
oFOssgd Strtjdnmore’s mind that the real instinct, true 
pfeasure of this soft, dazzling woman might be, after all, 
Omelty—the cruelty of the yoiing cat that loves to see 
woimded bird flutter and shriek^and struggle for its liberty, 
yyith the blood dabbling the broken wing, aiJd to let 
it go for one fleet, mocking moment, and then to seize 
on it afresh, till the deaDMsry rings sharp and clear upon 
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the ail’, and its own ^ite teeth tear asunder the qnweiliig 
flesh. ^ * * . 

The fancy crossed him, and the aversion, amomiting to, 
almost the strength of hatred, which, mingled with the 
fascination that Marion Vavasonr had for him, flamed up 
in all its bitterness. “She danced in her diamonds 
the night that poor devil shot himself! ” he thought 5 “ I 
dare say. What fools, men are to let a woman play with 
them.” f 

But twenty minutes after, Lady Vavasour turned her 
head to\Wards him with her brightest smile: “Lord CJecil. 
you are our cicerone; which way leads to the Br^che df 
Gaston ? ” And as he spuired his horse to overtake her, 
and tiantcred on by her side, the wiser thought was forgot, 
the danger that was in this woman served but to give 
piquajiee to her beauty, as the thonis of the rose which 
pique those who delight to gather it; and as though she 
had divined the verdict that his reason was giving against 
her, she chained him to her side during the ride, and had all 
tiial soilness of manner w^hich, when she chose to assume itj 
would have made tlie testimony of men and angels weigh 
nothiug against Marion, Lady Vavasour ! 

“ So if I come to England this year, as Lady Beaudesert 
trios to persuade me, you will be prepared to do me the 
honors of While Ladies?” she said, laughing, to him an 
hour afterwards, as,. having outstripped the rest of the 
pju-ty, tliey rode through a w^aggou-way that ran under the 
shelter of the hills, with the wild, vine clustering in rich 
luxuriance from bough to bough, and the glowin^j^ light 
slanting in, to turn the moss into gold, and burm^ the 
ripening grapes into bloom. 

“ But too gladly I Since the Ecine Blanche was received 
there the Abbey will never have sheltered so fair a 
But Mary Stuart came to us as a cajitive ; you will come as 
a captor omnipotent I Your sceptre rests oh a sway ihat 
men cannot break, and your kin^om lies in a power ,mum 
potent than mailed might-” 

“ Ah! ” she said, soitly aiM mournfttliy, “ but don’t you 
knoiv the Eeine Blanche hall my soej^tre Mid my khsguom 
too,^ and /et—her hair whitened and her head was btmfeto 
the* block ! Bhe was a cajflfve at White Ladies ? and I 
dare ^ my lord <if Sferatlnnore was a ootirUv but a 
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pii^ees gaobr, had. mmy a cotirUer-phrase upon bk 
toB^e* bht ttiover relented to mer^ I What a sew- 
I fihall be afraid to come mere ; perhaps you ipill 
me I ** * 

Sfrathmore bbnt down in bis saddle, and looked into 
her ey^» while hia own grew dark and brilliant, and the 
coldness of his face softened. Was it the warmtih flung 
on it from above by the amber sunlight that was streaming 
through the vine-leaves and the purpling grapes ? 

‘‘That I shall be tempted, I would not deny I Who 
could, who spoke truth ? ” * 

The reins droo}:)ed on their horses’ nooks, they paced 
slowly over the'yielding mosst^s, their speed slackening, their- 
voices softening, under the leafy bouglis and the tangled 
tendrils of the drooping vines ; the warm sun fell between 
the stems of the trees, the leaves were stfrless in the sultry 
dr, the birds sang with subdued music in the woodland 
shadow—and they rode onwards, as in the days of the past 
Launcelot and Guinevere rode through the silent dsles and 
forest shades of.Eoyal Broceliande; 


CHAPTEE XIII. 

TJIK WfJAViKG or THE (JOLDEJiT SHUTn'LE. 

oBRTiE EKEOLti sat ut the head of the dinner-table at 
White Ladies with other spirits like himself, keeping the 
House , <men, as he had been bidden to do by his absent host 
in the tfest week of September. Dinner was just over, and 
the Bhbreur lay back in his chair, lazily peeling a nectarine, 
recommending the Marcobiun to Langley of tbe Twelfth, 
towing it was deucedly warm, and lamenting pathetically 
that Strathmore would prefer click of the ronlette-ball 
to the glories of the open, the pleasures of Pair efc passe to 
those of the stubble, and fors^e White Ladies thus per¬ 
petually for the Continent, b 

, Smn© i*alf4oz(m men were doup with him shoot¬ 
ing 5 Bfrathihore had always bade him look on White 
Lilies Us though it were his own home, to opm to whom he 
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^ould; and they were chatting oTer their grapes, peaches, 
jiad Comet wines this warm, mellow Septi'smber evening, 
■,vhilo the last rays of the setting sun fell across Errol I'ft 
fair frank face as Ihdy slanted through the painted window s# 
of the dining-hall, where the scutcheon of the StrathniorcK 
v'as blazoned, with their merciless motto, “ Slay ! and spare 
not! ” radiant in gold and gules. 

“ We don’t want women in September,” Rodfcingham of 
the Guards was observing, with more truth, perlmps, than 
politeness : “ They’re delightful in their season, but when 
wo’re sliooting we’re better without ’em ! Paullet took 
Valerio BroAvn and that lot down to Market Haihorough 
last seOiSon, and we were positively ruined by ’em! Cham- 
paj^ie suppers at two in the morning, and all the rest 
('f it, put us shockingly out of condition j wc were hardly in 
Lit a death, any one of us, all thanks to those confounded 
womcn^-” 

“JMiryue v. The Pytchlcy I St. John’s Wood morals 
Fpolling Northamptonshire runs ! You should write a 
‘ Tract for the Times ’ on it; a * Warning to the Pink 
not to trifle with the Rouge,' ” laughed the Sabreur, pour¬ 
ing himself out some Rhenish : “Well, thank God, I’d 
hLiffer dctei'ioration any day from that quarter. A bright-* 
rved briine is better than a brush any day; and two good 
tilings can’t spoil one another. I say, Phil, did you see in 
the papers that Jack Temple’s run away with Ferrars’s 
wife ?” 

“Never read the papers, my good fellow,” «aid Danvers : 
“ Froth in the leaders, gall in the debates, acid in the on 
dits, and flummery in the Court news, make an ollapodrida 
that don’t suit my digestion. Poor Jack I what could he 
be thinking of? She weighs nine stone, and is shockingly 
sallow in the daylight-” 

Danvers stopped the dogs gave tongue, the man hand¬ 
ing the coflee round paused in his duty, Waverley looked 
tip from his olives, Rockingham dropped half a dozen 
almond soufflees on to a tciTicr’s nose, Erroll sprang from 
his chair: “ My dear fellow i* By Jove ! how glorious I ** 
And, as the groom of the 4iambers flung the door wide 
open, Strathmore entered Jis owji ditiing-hall, unannounced, 
and hnexpected. 

“ Keep your seat, old fellow I You or 1, what does it 
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matter which?’* he laughed, as he shoot the Sabteur’a hand 
and forced him back into, the chair,,at the head of the table 
looking on his old Eton chum with a warmer glance tliar 
women had ever won from hiin, as the other men gatherec 
round to greet him : ^‘How are you all ? Who’s shocking!) 
salkw by the daylight, Phil ? Nobody you’ve brought 
down here, I hope, is it ? Sit where you are, Bertie. I’u 
yoar guest to-night, vovs •plait / ” 

With which Strathmore, refusing to take the head of hif 
table, and looking with eyes of love upon Erroll, sank ink 
an emp.^ chair, told the servants to bring him some soup 
and sat down at White Ladies as though he had never left 
it. He had arrived only some half-hour before, but ha<5 
gone straight up to his own room, forbidding the groom o1 
the chamlSirB to disturb the dinner-party by announcing hif 
arrival. 

My dear old fellow, this is prime ! How are you, Ois 
said Erroll, lying back to look at StrathTiiore with an un¬ 
utterable satisfaction, fully content to give up his pn 
Umpors ownership of Wliite Ladies to see his friend back 
again. 

“ All right, old boy. You’re astonished to see me to-night, 
Bertie?” 

By Jove I km I I thought you were at Baden ? ” , 

■** I was at Baden. I only left on Tuesday, and shouldn’l 
have left then but I I'ad asked some people here, and givcii 
them carts blanche to hx their own time, and they fixed it at 
such a short notice, that i had only just days enough to comfl 
over to receive them. It wasn’t worth while to write, as 1 
should Lave come with the mail-bag.” 

“ Are there any women coming ? ” asked Rockingbmn, 
with prophetic pitie de aoi-fnem. 

Some. Why ? ” , 

** Nothing, only I hate the ficx in September,” mutLeml 
ttie unlucky victim to Valerie Brown and “ that lot ” in thr 
shires: yonr Jack of Trumps colt didn’t win the Prix 

de la Por^t Noire?” 

, <*No; only came a goodtlkrd. I rode Starlight mysef 
to^he Bastadt; w’e did the dratance veiy nicely^” 

* ■** By Jove you did, and gave Niaette a dress of your cglors 
I sOpw in the Post How’s the pretty houqmd^f ” 

‘ ** Handsome as ever. She assed fbr you, Erroll; I don’t 
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think there’s one of the* Jodiey Club onts you out with 

her. She looked very cljprming in the scarlet and white, A 
poor devil of an Englishman shot himself on Mondajr night, 
after losing his last Nap, but all Baden was too occupied with 
Princesse Marie Volgarouski’s desperate en^<7i«?me»^of a young 
Tuscan composer to pay much attention. It’s quite Pauline 
Bonaparte and Blangini over again. She’s a striking-looking 
woman, but I don’t care for those Petershni^ beauties, they’re 
too olive.” ■ f 

“ All, by George, Strath! you put me in w»ind "ihtem^^ 
Erroll, with all the eageniess of a retriever scenting a wild 
duck: “ you said you saw Lady Vavasour in Paris ? ” 

“ So I did.” 

“ Well! Wiiat’s she like ? Have you seen her again ?** 

“ Oh yes. She’s been staying at Vomon^eaus.” 

, “ The deuce she has! and you never said so ? What do 

you tliink of her—how do you like her—what style-? ” 

“My dear fellow, don’t ask me to describe a woman!” 
intermptcd Strathmore, indifferently: “ They are like kaleido¬ 
scopes, and have a thousand phases, all pretty for the time, 
but never to be caught, and always changed when a new 
eye’s on them.” 

“ Hang 3 VU! ” swore Erroll: you wrote just enough to 
inirigmr one about her, and now shove one Off with an epi¬ 
gram ! Come, is she the atrocious coquette they all say ? ” 
“ All women are coquettes, except plain ones, who make 
a virtue of a rsuunciation that’s de rigymr^ and hate their 
virtue (like mvnit other people) while they brag of it! ” 

“ Confound you ! I aon’tek about all women, only about 
one. You set out vuth a dreadful prejudice against h(^; 
you’d seen her at one masked ball, and wrote me word on 
the strength of it that you thought it particularly lucky that 
the Marquis wiis cf elastic priuciples, and that you didn’t 
envy him his wife, because her mouth, though perfection, 
would whistler too many infidelities to please you! ” 

A dark shadow of impatient, intolerant annoyance pas^ 
over Strathmore’s face, and glanced into his eyes for mi in¬ 
stant as the sun fell on it, slanting through the ** Slay! and 
spare not^” of the motto ifazoned on fie painted panes; 
hut, there was no trace of, anger as he looked up and 
laughed slightly: 

** I. dare say It is particularly lucky the Marquis has elastic 
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conjugal principles; it’s lucky for any husband that has a 
handsome ^vife, and yet likes to Jive in peace with his 
brethi*cn. Lswly Vavasour is a very exquisite beauty, there’e 
no disputing that; you ’ll rave of her, Bertie; at tlic same 
time^ I never heard beauty reckoned as the best guarantee 
for marital fidelity! ” 

“ The devil—not exactly! ” said Scropc Waverlcy. “ The 
Vavasour’s the most abominable coquettc^—shocking, on my 
honor, isn’t she, Strathmore? Be warm as the tropics on 
you one minute, and cold as tlm poles the next.” 

Stnithmore looked at him with his chilliest contempt: 

“ Perl laps you have suflered! Acrimony generally bespeaki 
adversity. Not having been the subject of her lad 3 ' 8 hip’a 
caprices, I cannot comjiare notes witli you, Scropc, nor yet 
back your experiences, though—in your case—T don’t doubt 
any part of tliem, except tliat you eyer basked imicli in the 
tropics! ” 

Waverley looked sulk^v as lie picked over his olives, not 
quite certain how to take the shot that had told in a very 
sore spot; while Erroli, ever good natured, and who could 
no more take pleasure in making a man smart than a dog 
wince, turned the subject, and postponing his own curl- 
osity, asked Strathmore who the people were that were 
cK)m'ing ? 

“Who? Oh, some of the Vernonijcaux set,” answered 
Strathmore, taking g, Manilla out of the little silver waggon: 
“ The Be lluclles, the l-A'audeserts, Madame do Ccvillac, your 
old friend Lady Oaraclot, and—Lady Vavasour.” ♦ 

He paused a mpmeiit before lie added her name, but then 
spoke it indifferently enough. 

“ The Vavasour I” echoed EitoII and all the other men with 
him: “ By dove! Strath, you don’t mean it 1 ” 

“ Wliy should I not mean it ? ” 

“ The Vavasour? By Heaven! ” cjacufatcd the Sabreur, 
stroking his moustache in beatified astonishment: “I 
thought you didn’t like lici-, Cis ? ” 

“ I ffon’t think I ever said so ? Do plus, she invited her¬ 
self^ and reigning beauties arA. like reigning fashions—one 
must obey them.” * 

, “Does the Marquis come too ? 

“ God forbid! At least, he comes for a day or two, bin 
only en route to the Sprudel to cure his dyspepsia, Like 
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tho Ptoniaii, he goes to a bath that he may come back for a 
banquet” ^ 

And leaves his wife a d?'oit de chasse in his absence ? 
iaughed Erroll. But the idea of keeping that to yourself 
all this time, letting ns talk of her and never tolling ns! 
What an odd fellow you are! You called her a sorceress, 
and said she tried her wiles on you at the Luilhiers’s ball. 
Has she bewitched even you, old fellow? ” f 

“Not exactly! ” said Strathmore—his tone was'more con¬ 
temptuously cold than he had ever used to Erroll—“ but I 
like beauty as I like a good Titian, a good claret, a good 
opera, a good racer. Who doesn’t? To hear you, Bertie, 
one would certainly think no woman had ever been enter¬ 
tained at White Ladies since Mary Stuart I If Lady Vava¬ 
sour wished to come here with Beatrix Beaudesert, could 1 
sa}' 1 wouldn’t have her ? Besides, I had no wish to say so; 
she is very charmiiig. By the bye, Phil, wdio was that yon 
wei-e talking about when I came in, who’s sallow in the day¬ 
light—most blondes ai-e that, though, after twenty? ” 

Ho spoke so carelessly, as he lay back in his chair, that 
not a man present guessed that the name of Mai'ion Vava¬ 
sour was anything more to him than the names of fifty fair 
women, win? had been, sea.son after season, recipients of tlie 
stately hos})i tali ties of White Ladies: except, indeed, Erroll, 
who looked at him with a puzzled look clouding his clear 
azure eyes, and drank his coflee in silence. He, the sworn 
Squii’e Dames, who worshipped everything feminine that 
crossed bis path, felt a vague dislike rise up in him against 
this witching beauty, whom Strathmore denied had had 
charm for liim, and yet who was bidden beneath the roof of 
White Ladies. 

That night, when they had left the smoking-room, Strath¬ 
more, sitting alona in his own room, thoughtful yet listless, 
with a restless indiflerence which had grown on him of late, 
and which he had vainly doctored with very heavy betting 
at Baden, and dangerous coups do hasard at roulette, threw 
open his despatch-box and t«>ok out a little note—a note 
which was not very many lin|8, which placed his title before 
his name, and which was chiefly gay, mischievous badintge, 
and* pretty command, wiA but** here and there touches of 
something deeper, and these only deepened to ’friendship. 
Yet this letter had sufficed to bring him from Baden at its 
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bidding; it had been looked at many times, where no other 
note addressed to lam had ever served for any other purpose 
than to light his cigar, and it had a fascination for him which 
no words written by a woman’s hand had ever claimed, for 
ft was signed—“ Marion Vavasour and Vans.” Letters have 
a strange glamor!—with this, the sweet mocking voice 
echoed in lus ear, the smile of the dark antelope eyes laughed 
into his, the fragrance the amber hair floated post him, 
and he flung the note back into its resting-place with a fierce 
oath—he hated the senseless paper! For he hated the hot, 
insidious passion that was creeping into his blood, and that, 
in night and solitude, wreathed round him as the serpent 
folds round the Laoooon, sapping his Strength, and only 
twisting closer and closer with each effort \o tbruec it aside; 
the passion that would make him the slave of a woman, the 
vassal of a smile, the boiva-servant of a kiss! 

In the simplest trifles Strathmore was remarkable for an 
nnswerving tenacity to truth, too proud a man not to hold 
his word his bond even in ordinary colloquial intercourse j 
yet that night, when denying to Erroll that she had any 
sway over him, he had for the only time in his life ?M. It 
was the first trivial unnoticed step of the downward course 
that he was even now commencing, as tlie first unperceived 
loosening of the snow is the signal for the downward sweep 
of the avalanche. 

Marion Vavasour had a power over him such as no 
woman had ever gained before her ; the strange force, with 
which absolute hatred mingled with the charm ner beauty 
had over his senses, served only to heighten and give it a 
sting which excited and enthralled a man, whom n tamer or 
wiser love would never have governed. Strathmore had 
stayed on at Vernongeaux, voluntarily remaining in the 
danger, which a weaker man would, »'or might at least, 
have fled firom while there was yet time ; finding in this 
new bcguilement, this woman’s intoxicating'loveliness, a 
spell, subtle and resistless, the same dmTing, sensuous 
delight as lies in a soft IJacchante of Conston’s golden 
chisel, or a voluptuous warm with the rich varied 

^ oedOTB of the canvas of Greuze. Constantly in* her society, 
’meetingher alone in the fireshfress of the early morning, 
strolling with her at evening under the trellised roofing of 
the vines, bowing to the sway of her coquetries in the salon 
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whero slie liold her gay omnipotent reign, Strathmo;? did 
not dispute the destiny ” wliich she had said had decreed 
-hem to be friends. For him, too, she had her most cer¬ 
tain and most dangerous charm : capricious, mutable, scat- 
tei’ing her coquetries d pleines mams, as the Hours of Cor¬ 
reggio scatter their roses ; she had a softness, a sadness, a 
tenderness, I call it —sJie termed it a “ friendship *'—^for and 
with Strathmore wliich seemed to bespeak t^t something 
warmer than vanity, something deeper than mere pride of 
conquest, might be awakening in ber. Amidst the Blrgesse 
of adoration that she levied ft-om all who came within sight 
of her brilliant banner, which fluttered with its audacious 
motto, “ J& regne partout,'* from north to south, from east 
to west; she made a distinction towards the man who had 


saved her life at the Vigil of St. John, which gave ^ood 
ground for attributing a preference that every man, from 
Mousiguore Villaflor downwards, bitterly envied him as 
they began to yield place to him as of necessity, and to 
couple Ills name with hers in the card-room or smoking- 
room, when neither he nor the Marquis w'as present. The 
latter was tlie only one at Vernongeaux who never troubled 
his head which way his Marchioness’s caprices might be 
turning; it was a matter of profound indifference to him, 
and he dozed, and read French novels, and played 4carte, 
and discussed Tarf de goUt, and let his wife go on her own 
w'ays, like a genfleman of breeding who did as he would be 
done by. 

Half nating her, half beguiled by her, one hour accredit¬ 
ing to her all the velvet treacher}^ the wanton cruelty of the 
panther; the next, subdued by that sensumis charm which 
he had little wish and less will to resist; one instani, bitterly 
contemptuous on the witchery that made his pulse beat 
quicker at the mere fragrance of a woman’s hair; another 


seeking with all the skill the world had taught him, to make 
the softened glance of her eyes deepen into tenderness—so 
the golden shuttle of a woman’s power had woven its woof 
and wound its web round Strathmore, and so he hod coui’ted, 
even while he rebelled froim’its enchanted toils. And just 
at the vejy moment when Sie surest meshes of its twisted 
threes were entangling roun4 him, when he was first be¬ 
ginning to feel it a necessity to be in her presence-just 
then, Lady Vavasour left Vernongeaux. Without announce- 
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iiient, without preparation, she went ; carefully .avoiding 
any farewell, bidding him “ mrmoir ” with laugh* 

ing negligence in a crowded salon, with an indifference 
wfich Strathmore was not slow to simulate in imitar 
tion. Yet that adieu, by its very avoidance of him, 
by its very abandonment of that tmdresfie which she used 
as her habitual weapon of war, told him, by his ex[)e- 
rience of Avomen, might equally mean one of two things : 
that she felt nothing, or—^felt too much ! Which ? The 
question was left open, and pursued him ceaselessly ; 
nothing in his life had ever haunted him so persistently as 
that single doubt. I believe that weehs, mouths spent in 
her presence, would not have rooted her in his memory so 
firmly as that well-timed absence, that insoluble uncertainty. 
Away from her, it was in vain that he contemned, as he did 
Avith hitter irony, with pitiless rancour, her coquetries and 
her caprices ; or mercilessly dissected her faults, her foibles, 
and lier fascinations—her power had begun ! Insecurity is 
to passion as the wind to the flame—without the cold breeze 
■wafted to -it, the embers Avould liave faded fast, and never 
iared up into life j with the rush of the cooler air the fire 
caps into flame, and its lust is not sated till it has destroyed 
ill before it. 

The Htrathmores of White Ladies had never loved the 
women who had slept innocently on their hearts, and laid 
their pure lives Avitliin their keeping ; the only passion 
til at had ever roused them had been some fierce forbidden 
desire, and the* guhey IcaA'cn of the dead race was alive in 
rlie man aaIio bore their name and their features. From 
Vernongeaux Strathmore went to Baden, and if any feeling 
was strong in him towards the woman Avhosc beauty, when 
tile scarlet flowers bound her amber air, had made him think 
of Fr^egonde, of Sifrid, of Lucrezia, of «every living Circe 
who had drawn men doAvnward by the witching gleam of 
her white arms till they lost all likeness of themselves, 
and sank into an abyss whence they could never more 
rise again into the pure light j[effc for ever at, her bidding; 
he would haA^e said, and perhjps said rightly, that it was 
—hatred. If pity be akin to love, believe me passion is as 
often allied to hate ! It wauld sky Avhat it vainly covets ; 
if it Cannot kiss the lips it avoos, it would blur them out 
of all beauty by a blow ; what it seeks bo fiercely, it loathes 
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for the pain of its own unslaked desire ; and what it is for* 
bidden to enjoy, it would thrust away out of its own, 
»nd other eyes, into the darkness of an absolute, or of a 
living death; with the hatred of Amnon, to the tomb oi 
Heloise! * 

8 uch was the passion now awakening in Strathmore ; 
which, whilst it made him hate the woman who fascinated 
and blinded him, because he knew that the softness of 
such hours as that upon the rose-terrace was but ^ more 
fatal phase of her brilliant and studied coquetnes, wa® 
but the shadow' w'hich, w'iih a cunning art she threw in, 
to hcigliten a dazzling picture, had still made him leave 
Baden the instant that the note he now flung aside had 
reached him—the note wdiich accepted his invitation afresh, 
and selected White Ladies from amidst a bind red other 
places that were open to the honor of her ladyship’s bright 
and sovereign presence. 

In his own room that night he read over the delicate, 
fragrant letter that had made him leave Baden (and would 
ha'^'e made him leave Paradise!), and with an oath threw 
it away from him, as though it were tainted with poison. 
He hated the mad fool’s delight that lay in it for him 
because her hand had touched it, yet ho longed with 
ungovernable desire to feel tliat hand lie once moro within 
liis own ; and Strathmore, who held that he could mould 
Ids life like plastic clay into any shape that jileased him, 
did not seek to inquire whether the clay would break or 
harden in the fire which was beginning to seethe and coil 
ai’ound it! 

As he flung the letter away and rose, ho pulled back the 
curtains of the window nearest him and threw one of its 
casements o]>en. He felt impatient for the air, impatient 
with himself, intolerant with all the world ! The night 
was very hot, and he stood looking out for awhile into the 
moonlight. The scene was lovely enough, and the old 
monastic lands, as far as he could see, were his own; but 
Strathmore, absorbed in hiig own thoughts, looked little at 
tlie landscape ? it was a i^ro hazai’d that the figure of n 
man crossing tlie turf cauglit his eye. 

•“A poacher as neai# the •house as that? impossiblet 
That Kuightswood gang an the very deuce for audacity, 
huti even they’d never-he thought, as he leaned out 
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to get a gO(?d look at the intru«^er; in Uic clcjir white light 
the fonn, though distaht, was distinct enongh, and the red 
end of a cigar, as it moved through the gloom, spai’kle,? like 
a glow-worm. 

Strathmore looked hard at the mysterious shadow till it 
had gone out of the moonlight into the deep shade of a 
cluster of elms. 

Jove ! Erroll, as I live! Another of my tenant’s 
daughters come to grief, I suppose! What a fellow he is; 
if he’s away from Phya of the Bijou Villa, he takes up 
with Phyllis of the Houie-tan! I wonder how cider 
tastes, faulting champagne ? rather flat and terribly homely, 
I should fancy; better than nothing, though, I suppose, 
for the Sabrenr. Well, it’s ^ very nice night for an erotic 
adventure. Byron’s quite right— 

‘ The deTil’B in the moon for mischief; 

.there is not a day, 

The longest, not the twenty-first of June, 

Sees half the business in a wicked way _ 

Oil which three single hours of moonsliine sinile-- 
And then she looks so modest all the while! ’ 

He might have said, too, that in that respect the women 
who make tlic mischief are like the moon that looks on it! 
Chaste Diana of the skies, or of the sex, only veils .hat 
she may lend herself—to something naughty ! ” 

With which reflection Sti*athmoro shut the window 
down and ran^ for his Albanian, giving no more though'^ 
to En’oirs moonlight errand. Long afterwards, when it 
formed a link in that chain which his own passions foigcd 
about his life, the remembrance of this September night 
tame baf^k to him. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

.-KATHU'iy BEEDS THAT WEBB FBEIGHTEJi WlTii li'BUIT 0? 

THE FUTUKE, 

« It was fine moonlight;, last night, my dear fellow, and 
Hampshire * moonrakers ’ do go fishing after contraband 
goods, au clair de la lum, but I didn’t know you belonged 
to the fraternity, Bertie,” said Strathmore, the next evening, 
fifl they walked home bi-ushing throa^ii the ferns, after a 
good day out in the open. 

Errol! turned with a certain dismay; the Sabreur, though 
in the teeth of a convicted wickedness he would stroke his 
moustache with the blandest pjait-il ? look of innocence, 
was thrown a little off his guard, and confidence was such 
a habit with him with Strathmore, that it was difficult 
get out of it. 

The deuce, Strath, you’re as bad as a detective! ” ho 
murmured, plaintively. “ Where did you see me ? ” 

“ Where you were very easily to be seen, my dear fellow, 
ns I told 3 »ou once before. If you walk about in the open 
air as large as life, with a cigar in your mouth, I can’t 
understand how you can very judiciously expect to go 
unseen, myself! What have you got about yon, Erroll, 
to confer invisibility ? You seem to expect it as your 
prerogative! ” 

‘ “ Bosh! ” iutcrniptcd Beiiie, striking a fusee. But, by 
the way, my dear Cis, how came you to be looking at the 
moonlight last night ? That isn’t your line at all.” 

“Thank God, no I Who will may have the moon rays 
for me; w^e cen spend the night much more pleasantly 
than by looking at it! Who is she, mon cher ? Such 
nocturnal depredations are poaching on my manor-rights j 
however, I don’t grudge them to you. Katie or Jeannoton 
may make a very pretty picture with a broken pitcher or 
a gleaner’s bundle for Mujeady or Meissonnier, but in real 
life—^no, thank you ! IJo Psyche can lie on a hard pallet 
under a thatched rorf, B.ah! I thought better of you, 
Sabreur! ” 

.Erroll laughed and didn’t defend himself^ but he looked 
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a trifle ilioughtful and worried for so insignificant an affair 
as a provincial amourdte^ which to that universal conqueror 
was usually something what knocking over a swallow with 
a stone might be to a splendid shot after the best bouquets 
of prime battues. 

“ Don’t say anything about it, there’s a good old fellow! ” 
he said, carelessly, after a moment’s pause—a pause appa¬ 
rently of some hesitation and indecision on the subject on 
which he seemed tempted to speak fully. 

“ Did I say anything about the other last summer ? If 
I were a man now who liked cabbage-roses, I should take 
my droits de seigneur^ and turn yon out from your mo¬ 
nopoly. But on my life, Bertie, I don’t understand your 
village liaisons,” went on Strathmore, thinking no more 
about the matter than that the Sabreur’s equal worship of 
Eros, whether the little god of mischief lived under a lean- 
to roof or a ceiling painted after Fragonard, was not his 
own line of action, and seemed an unintelligible elasticity 
of taste: “*A hardener’s Danglfter’ and ‘Jacqueline la 
Boiiquotiere ’ look very well in poetiy and painting; so do 
rags and tatters ; but, in real life, I can no more fancy 
making love to them, than taking to a beggar’s clothes by 
choice. Love’s born of the senses; then why• the deuce 
take Tjove where half liis senses must be shocked ? ” 

L’amour est nivekurJ’* langhc-d EitoU, a little more 
absent still than usual: “ lie’s the only real rejmblican, 
the only sincere socialist going, my dear Cis; he won’t 
complain where 'you take him so long as he has a soft nest 
in a white breast, and can talk in his own tongue! What 
do you know about him ? You only ‘ make love ’ languidly 
to some grande dame^ who blinds him with sandal-wood 
and stifles him in lace; or some Champs Elys^es Aspasia, 
who drenches his wings with vin mossemy smothers him 
in caeJmnireSy kills him with motSy and sells him for rou¬ 
leaux! Your god isn’t ths god!” 

“ My dear follow, will you tell me in what religion my 
god is ever the> god according to my neighbour’s .orthodoxy ? ” 
said Strathmore. “ I say, Bei*tie, didn’t you lose a good 
deal at the Spring Meetings ? ' I told you that miserable 
bay was worlh nothing.” ^ . 

Erroll laughed gaily: 

“ I did drop a good deal, but I cleared a few hundreds 
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after at Goodwood, that put things a little square. Things 
always right themselves: worry’s like a woman, who, if 
she sees she’s no effect, leaves off plaguing you. Bills 
like tears, are rained dowm on you if they disturb you an 
iiK'h, but, if you’re immovable to both, you see no more of 
eitlicT! ” 

“ Oomfortable creed! I never knew, though, that the 
unpaid and the unloved were quite so soon daunted ! Bui, 
Bcriie, you promised me that—^that if-” ? 

“ My dear old fellow, I know I did! ” broke ’in the 
Sabreur : “ If 1 were in any mess for money, I would tell 
you frankly, and take from you as cbecrfully as you'd 
lend-” 

“ Parole d’honneur ? ” 

“ Parole d’honneur ! Won’t that satisfy you ? ” 

“ No ! I want to free you from those beggarly Jews. 
You might let me have my own whim here. Name any 
interest to me you like—a hundred per cent., if that will 
please you—^but only-—” 

“ Sign a bond that you’d tear in two and scatter to the 
winds, or thrust in the fire as soon as it was written! 
Yen served me that trick once,” muttered Errol 1; but his 
eyes grew ^offc with a grateful and cordial light as he 
looked at Strathmore: “ Old fellow^ you hiow how I thank 
you; but I can’t let you have your wliim here, though 
you’re as true as steel. Strati), God bless you ! I say, 
what docs Paris think of Graziella ? She’s not worth half 
they rave of her in the Guards’ Box, and her ankles are so 
atrociously thick!” 

“ The deuce they are ! She owes everything _ to her 
face ; her pas ds seul would never be borne in public, only 
she’s so extremely handsome for pas <k deux in private! 
Carlotta has ten times more grace; but Oarlotta got a 
cl^m against her from the first; she begun by being— 
virtuous, and though she’s seen the en'or of her ways, the 
imprudence will never bo forgiven her. Virtue is as detri¬ 
mental in the Coulisses as Honesty on ’Change! The 
professors of either soon ^t hisa^ down for such an 
cicccntric innovation, and tire of its losing game before the 
fcibdation! ” ^ , 

With which tndsm upon Life and Virtue, Strathmore 
walked on tlirough the ferns, talking with Brroll of the 
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topics of the hour, from the carte of the cominpf jwlicics of 
Europe, to the best site for a new tan-gallop. That even- 
mg, as they strolled homewards in the mellow sunset, 
smoking and chatting, while Our Lady’s bells chimed 
slowly and softly oter woodland and:'cornland, over river 
and valley, in the Curfew chant, was the last hour in 
which theybnjoycd, untainted, the free, frank, hon camarade 
communion of a friendship that was closer than brotherhood 
and stronger than the tie of blood. It was the last before 
a woman laid the axe to its root. 

And even now their conversation lagged, and their 
voices dropped to silence, as the thoughts of both were 
occupied by her whom neither named—Erroll musing with 
an impatient curiosity, a prophetic prescience of distrust, 
on this sorceress-beauty which men attributed to the 
Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux, yet which his friend 
averred had assailed him no more than the lifeless per¬ 
fection of some Titian chef-d’oeuvre ; and Strathmore think¬ 
ing of the hour, now near, when her hand should touch 
his, when the light of her eyes should glance on him again, 
when his own roof should shelter the loveliness which 
was fast shattering to the dust the proud panoply of Ws 
chili philosophies, and whose seductive sweetness haS stolen 
into his life unpcrceived, from the first night that he had 
looked by the ligliu of the spring stars on the tlonde am 
ymix noirs in Bohemia. 

That evening Lady Vavasour drove through Paris; she 
had been staying with the Court at Cornpiegno, and was 
here but for a day or two in her favi^ite residence, which 
»ra8 peerless among cities as herself amidst womanhood. She 
and Paris both brilliant, sparkling, proud, without rival in 
their path, with their days one brilliant file do triom'pM, and 
their sovereign cceptre, wreathed with fleswere, suifcerl and 
resembled each other—^the Queen of Cities and the Queennf 
Fashion ! And if in the Past and Future of the woman, as 
in the Past and Future of the city, there were cruelties 
which teemed \vith the ferocity of the tigress, lustful vanities 
whidi rioted with the license oja Messalina, dark hours in 
which the Discrowned tasted of tne bitterness of death; with 
both the past was shrouded and tfce future veiled, Paris, 
lair and stately, lay glittering in the sunset, with its myriad 
of lights a-lit, its song, its revels, its music ; and MavioOi 
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Marchion€f;s of Vayasoor and Taux, droye through the 
streets, her moqueur smile upon her lips, her sHken lashes-’ 
lazily drooped as she mused over a thousand victorious 
memories, her delicate form wrapped in costliest silks and 
laces, the rery.crowds doing homage to her as.she passed 
through them, and they turned into the streets to glance 
after 5ie loveliest woman of her day. ♦ 

The caiTiage with its fretting roans, its maaarine-blue 
liveries, its outi idcrs A la Hmne —for she passed through 
Paris with well nigh as much pomp and circumstance as 
Montespan or Marie Antoinette—halted before the doors 
of her hotel, ajid the people, thronging on their way to the 
Boulevards and the Caf4 chantants, turned to gaze at the 
superb equipage, and more at the loveliness which lay back 
upon its cushions, negligently indifferent to their gaze. 
Among the crowd was a woman, a gipsy, at whom a 
Quartier Latin student, who lived on a pipe and three litre 
a day. and dreamt of high art when he was not drunk with 
absinthe, looked, thinking ruefully what a model she would 
have made had he had a sou to give her; for as the double 
light of the sunset and the reverh^res fell on her, her vaggant 
dness was Rembrandtesque, and her olive features hs3 the 
dark, still, melancholy beauty of an Arab’s—that mournful 
and immutable calm which Greek sculptom gave to the face of 
Destiny and of the God Demcter, and ^'^hich on the living 
count^^nance ever bespeaks repressed but concentred pas¬ 
sions. And this woman, mingling among the passengers that 
thronged the trottoir, drew nearer and nearer the carriage as 
it stopped before the Hotel Vavasour. 

The horses pawed the ground impatiently, the outriders 
pulled theirs up with noise and fracas, the Chasseur lowered 
the stops, and Lady Vavasour descended from her carnage, 
sweeping onwards with her royal, ncgligeui grace, the 
subtle perfume of her dress wafted out upon the evening 
air. The .Bohemian had drawn near ; so near, that as she 
stretched forward this vagrant obstructed path of 
the English peeress, and her heavy, weather-stained cloak, 
covered with the dust cf jfce streets, all but touched the 
scented, gossamer laces amf trailing train of the Leader of 
Fi^on 1 # * 

Ohmses^ta said Marion Vavasour to her Chasseur, 
sfi she slightly drew back—she for whom sovereigns laid 
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•lown their siate, and before whose word bowed princes (rf 
the blood, to have her passage blocked by a beggar woman! 
The Ohassctir, obedient, struck the gipsy a sharp blow with 
his long white wand, and ordered her out of the way. She 
fell out of the path, and Lady Vavasour went onward up the 
steps of her hotel, and passed at once to her own rooms to 
make still more elaborately than usual, her dinner toilette; 
S. A. B. Ic Prince d’hltoile and his Eminence the Cardinal 
Miraflora dined with her that night, and ere bringing down 
roval stags, she loved to know that all her weapons were 
primed and burnished. As she sank into her couch, and 
resigned herself into the hands of her maids, she tossed care¬ 
lessly over the hundred notes that had collected in her 
absence, and were heaped together on a Louis-Quinze salver, 
chased by Bcveil; she glanced at this, threw tliat carelessly 
aside, till she liad dismissed dozens, scarce reading a liue; at 
last over one she paused, with an amused triumph glancing 
away the languor from her eyes, and a smile playing on her 
lips—a smile of success; while as she looked up from 
the letter to tlie face reflected in the mirror before her, 
the thought that floated through her ipind was a fatal 
truth: 

“ My coM, proud Strathmore, who dared to disdain the 
power of wuman! you own it now, then, at last!” 

And undemoaih tlic windows of her stately hotel the 
Bohemian still lingered, as though loth to leave the ])lace, 
ivhilo the crowds brushed past her, and the carriage and 
the outriders swept away. When the blow of the Chasseur 
had struck her, and he had ordered her out of his path like 
a enr, the fixed, immutable melancholy of her face had not 
changed; she had spoken no word, made‘no sign, only her 
teeth had set tightly, and the light as of a flame had leaped 
for one moment into her eyes; this liad been all. She 
lingered some moments longer, while the rush of the throngs 
jostled and moved her uimoticed; then she passed slowly 
away, walking w'oarily and painfully, with lier head bowed, 
as the daylight faded and the gas in the lamps glared 
brighter; while, amidst the gay^.babble and ihe busy nois« 
of Paris, her lips muttered to heSself in the mellow Czeschen 
patois of her people; 

** My beloved I ray beloved!'! Eedempta hd& not forgot 
thoo; Eedempta will yet avenge thee I Her birelijig struck 
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me, at her bidding, like a dsig-*^ihat was not needed ioo. 
Patience ! the lowliest stone may serre to bring to earth tlwj 
loftiest bird that soars!” 


CHAPTER XV. 

y 

ROSE LEAVES WHICH BORE A POISONED CHAKM. 

“ She is divine—but she will play the veiy devil with 
him! ” 

They were nncompliinentaiy words, and vely harsh ones, 
for that devout adorer of the beau sexc; bat as Erroll d»od 
leaning against the doorway of the portrait-galleiy at White 
Ladies, and looking down it to its farthest end, where Lady 
Vavasour was seated, while Strathmore bent towards her, on 
the morning after her arrival, a jealousy towards this woman 
stirred in a heart which never harbored any acrid thought, 
or unjust envy to any living thing. Is a man ever leniently 
disposed towards the woman whom his friend loves ? Veiy 
rarely. Sh§ is his rival, and in lists, moreover, in which ho 
can oppose nothing to her power. She supplants him, she 
invades his supremacy, fifty to one she is the cause of difr^ 
pule between them ; and he will see no good in this soft* 
skinned intruder, this dangerous Nazarene, unless he does 
what is worse—fall in love with her too! 

And Erroll twisted, his moustaches, and muttered to him^ 
self the first unflattering and mistrustful words that he had 
Vver uttered of a* lovely woman; Bertie being generally 
given to deny at all odds that the Ceinture could ever 
strangle, or the “Drink to me with thine eyes!” ever be an 
invitation to a cup of noisoned wine. Yet what he looked 
at was matchless, and dazzled his eyes even while he swore 
against it! 

“ Hate her!”—the germ of hatred might lie in it, but all 
of impatience and aversion thftt had crossed and dieckedtiie 
witchery she had for Straflimore were swept away the 
moment that he tonclmd hej hand and received her 
benbath his own roof. She came—the beauty of Paris, the 
Queen of Fashion—where before her Mary Stuart had 
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languislied % captive, in ages yet farther the 
Dominicans had dwelt, tlinisting away from them with 
throes of an unnatural slinggle the mere thought, the meie 
memory of her sex. She came to Wliite Ladies with the 
res<i of a gay, dashing, fashionable party from his favorih; 
Paris set; and the ^vent of royalty could not have beea 
received there with more spitudour than was the Sovereign 
of the Salons. The State-chambera were given t, her, 
where the WJiite Queen and the Winter Queen had closed 
their soft Stuart eyes in slumber before her, and where none 
saved Crowned-heads till eow had been laid. The wdtehery 
of this woman was on him, and to lend eclat and honor to 
her I believe Strathmore would have dissolved pearls in his 
wines, or scattered diamonds d pleines mains, lie did nut 
realize it; t(dd it, he w'ould not perhaps have believed it 
even yet j but the web woven by the golden sliuttle was 
drawing its charmed toils tighter and tighter about him, and 
he was fast becoming the slave of Marion Vavasour: doubt 
bad but bound him closer, absence had but riveted her 
chains; and Lady Vavasour lauglied softly to henself when 
on the night of her arrival slie drew her hands through her 
amber tresses, as she leant her head on her arm and looked 
at her face in the mirror, thinking, “ My cold.Strathmore; 
you are mtj captive now!” 

Was it love that slie felt for him which set her heart so 
strongly on this triumph ? It is as easy to follow the wayward 
flight of a bird on the wing, or an April wind’s wanton 
vagaries as it blows over field and flower, as to sift the 
reasons of a woman’s will—of a coquette’s caprices! 

“ That is your best friend, Major E^oll, isn’t it ? ” she 
asked Strathmore, when they stood together iu the deep 
embrasured window of the picture-gallery, her eyes glancing 
at the Sabreur where he leaned against thp doorway. 

“My best indeed ! You have been introduced to him ?” 

“ Oh yes, ' you introduced me last night. I was 
anriouB to see the only person in the whole world to 
whom yon are not indifferent I What charm has he about 
him ?” Y 

“ What charm ? dear old felfcw! None, save tjie gentlest 
nature and truest honor tha^ I cvqr found in any man. _ He 
has the strength of a lion and the sweetness of a woman i 
le is gtssie to the backbone and frank as a boy! ** 
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She raised her eyebrows. She was a little impatient of 
the warmth of his tone and the sincerity of his praise ; a 
tyraunons, victorious woman is jealous of all influence not 
her own ; and perhaps s^.e foresaw here a power that might 
be opposed to hers. Lady Vavasour, with a woman’s swift, 
unerring instinct, guessed that Erroll would be against her, 
in exact proportion to the sway she exercised over his 
friend. 

“ You admiring warmth of heart and the candor of boy¬ 
hood, Strathmore,” she said, maliciously enough; “Why 
don’t you cultivate them, mon ami, if you think them so 
admirable ? ” 

At her tone, all the strange, sudden hatred of her, which 
now and then flashed so ominously across the passion that 
was growing on him for this woman, stirred into life afresh 
for a moment: he smiled slightly, the smile which made 
his face sneeringly cold and gave his eyes the J >ok that in 
a dog or a horse we call dangerous. 

“ 1 am an Athenian, Lady Vavasour. I may admire what 
I fail to practise. Life makes us all egotists and dissem¬ 
blers ; but we may honor the nature which is such true 
steel that it resista and escapes the coiToding. Erroll’s is 
the only one I know which has done so.” 

Her impatience at Erroll increased. With the quick wit 
of her sex she saw at once that Erroll would undermine her 
power if she did not undermine his, and she changed hei 
tactics accordingly. She looked at the Sabreur, letting her 
lashes droop over her eyes, and lend them that glance of 
softened interest which was the most delicate flattery such 
eyes could bestow s 

“ I can believe it, his face tells one so. How singularly 
beautiful a face it is too j a woman might envy him his 
golden hair and Iris azure eyes! ” 

And for the first time in his life, as he stood beside her 
—not for the praise of his personal attractions, such petty 
vanity and envy Strathmore was far above — but for the 
softness of her eyes as they dwelt on him, the s “)ftuess whidi 
with imperious jealousy hejioathed to see wake for any 
save himself, an ill-feeling stirred in him towards the man 
whom he loved closer thaS a brother. And Lady Vavasoui 
glanced at him, and smiled, amused and coni;ent: she had 
sown, the larvse of the canker-worm that would eat away 
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friendship. It is a work at which tho liands of women e?er 
well lore to be busy. 

She had done enough to please her, and with one of her 
graceful, antclope-liko movements, she turned and looked 
upward at the portrait above her ; 

** Ah! a Vandyke and a Strathmore. Eeally, you are 
wonderfully like one of those old pictures animated into life, 
liord Cecil! My lord is quite right; he says you are a 
walking Velasquez. There are the eyes, ‘fathomless and 
darkly-wise ’ of the legend ; you have them and the por¬ 
trait has them; and in both" they never soften, even to a 
woman! ” 

As she spoke, her own glanced at him with their most 
enchanting mischief, and Strathmore, subdued to the charm 
of her will, bent towards her : 

“ Looking down on yaw, the very portraits of the dead 
might soften their glance. How then, shall any living man 
have power to resist ? Have you not heard that the Btrath- 
mores of White Ladies have often disdained all, only as 
their doom, to madly and vainly covet—one ? ” 

It was as he whispered those words that Erroll, not 
catching even the sound of his voice, but seeing the mean¬ 
ing warmth upon his face, the gaac which., Btratlnnore 
fastened on her, muttered, sotto wee, “ She is divine ; but 
she win play the very devil with him ! ” 

Into him, too, entered--with a nature as different to 
Strathmore’s as the summer to the winter, as the sunny 
unruffled lake to the deep and silent sea—^the subtle poison 
of Marion Vavasour’s beauty, mingled with a warning and 

S hetic hatred of her power. There was a large party 
ered by this time at the Abbey, and the liospitalities 
she had recently quitted of a Bourbon at Neuilly had 
scarcely been more brilliant than those which welcomed her 
at White Ladies. There was Blanche de Euelle, that 
haughty dark-eyed beauty, who, amidst all the homage she 
received, treasured bitterly and wearily the memoiy of the 
love once whispered by a man whom no lovn had touched— 
tVho^as now her friend and^pier host. There was Beatrix 
Beaudesert-, that dashing trumtte who led the %st flight in 
a twenty minutes* burst-up windj and never funked at any 
bullfincn or double that yawned in good Horthamptonshire; 
bui could hare cleared Brixworth Brook and won the Grand 
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Militar}' were the sex e,ilowed to enter either fbr the SteepJe- 
ohase or the Service. There was the Oomtesse de Chahtll, 
who wove half the intrigues of the Tuileries, while states¬ 
men and diplomatists wound her floss silks, and who brewed 
embroglie for the Western Powers in her dainty Sevres coffee- 
cup. There was pretty Lady Alaric, who was so very reli¬ 
gious, and went on her knees before her missal-liko prayer- 
book before she floated down to breakfast to commence the 
flirtations, which always pulled up jud short of—^ court 
and a co-respondent; of an error and an esclandr&' There 
was Lady Clarence Gamelot, leader of the most exclusive of 
the thoroughbred sets, who was cold and still as a rock- 
crystal, and proud as any angel that ever fbll by that 
queenly sin; but whose nature was sweet as the sun of 
Sorrento, and whose heart was as mellow as a Catherine 
pear, for the few who liad the fortunate sesame to either. 
There were these and others at White Ladies, but Lady 
Vavasour outshone them all: she W'as the Eeine Kegnante, 
and she used her sceptre omnipotently, and far eclipsed 
those whom most women found it a hard matter even to 
equal. The Marquis, who came thither en route to Spa, for 
a jew days, chiefly because the venison and the char out of 
the White J^adies woods and waters had had such a celebrity 
for centuries that he was curious to test their reputed supe¬ 
riority, was blessed with the most gentlemanliKe indiffer¬ 
ence to his lovely wife’s vagaries. He knew she was 
always flirting witli somebody —tvluOf it didn’t matter much; 
perhaps when he did think about it, his chief feeling was a 
certain malicious pleasure in seeing so many of his fellow- 
creatures chained, and worried, and fooled, by the seductive 
tormentress whom he had let loose on the world with her 
droit (k conquiie legitimatized by his coronet. The Marqnis 
was a philosopher, and the very husband for his wife : their 
marital relations were admirably ordered for the preservation 
of peace and friendship ; they saw little or notning of one 
another (the secret recipe for conjugal unity), and, by mu¬ 
tual consent, never interfered, he* with her caqjrices de cmr, 
nor she with his “ separate|RBtahlishment8.** When he had 
first married, people had saifi his lordship was madly enUU 
with his bride; but th^ inconvenient folly had departed 
with a few months’ wear : anS now—^hc was proud of her 
loveliness, but wisely and placably negligent on whom that 
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lovcUueBS might shine; a wisdom and placability never 
m^re needed, perhaps, than now at White Ladies. 

“ Looltest thou at the stars ? 

If I Mtero Heaven, with all the eyes of Heaven 
Would I look down on thee! ” 

*rhe wori'S were ycry softly whispered as Strathinoio 
stood that evening on the terrace. It was late, the stars 
were shining, and the mnnnurof the waters flowing onward 
under the clm-w^oods was heard plaintively and mono¬ 
tonously sweet, as Marion Vavasour, whose whim was every 
hour changing, and who laughed at all feeling one hour 
only to assume it most beguilingly the next, left the 
drawing-rooms, wliere she reigned supreme, and strolled out 
for a brief wdnle in the summer niglit, followed by her liost. 
The white light of the stars fell about her, glancing on the 
sapphires and diamonds that glittered in her hair, or 
sparkled in her bosom, and shone in the depths of her eyes, 
as she raised them, and looked up\^^'i^ds at the skies above, 
whore, here and there, some cloud of transparent mist trailed 
across the brillii,~icc of the moon, or veiled the swift course 
of a falling star. She laughed, toying with the closed autumn 
roses that twined round the balustrade ; 

“ Strathmore ! you would do no such thing ! Tf you had 
the eyes of Heaven, they would all be bent on watching 
conferences you cannot join, and in reading despatches you 
cannot see ! There are three things no woman rivals with 
a man who loves any one of the triad ; they are a Iloi'se, a 
State-secret, and a Cigar. We may eclipse all three, 
perhaps, for a little while; but, in the long run, any one of 
the triad outrivals us.” 

He bent lower towards her, with a soft whisper: 

“ Do not slander my sex, and belie the power of your own. 
Have there not been women for whom mbn have thought 
the world itself w’ell lost ? ” 

“ There have been fools, mon ami; and that 'is lio’V you 
would phrase it if you were out of my presence and in the 
smoking-roon, and anybody jrlvanccd the proposition I ” 
she laughed, with that moquaSir incredulity with which 
at Vernon^jeaux she had so constantly tantalized 'and pro¬ 
voked him. * * 

Fools? It would be rash to call them so, Manuc) ' 
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was no fool, yet he found his Isles of Delight sweeter than 
the din and clash of triumph, and the fall of conquered 
citadels. Alcibiades was no fool, yet he found to look into 
the eyes of Aspasia better than the sceptre of the Alcmae* 
onidai and the wisdom of the Schools ! ” 

Three months ago Strathmore would have sworn never 
to utter such words save in derision; but now, as he 
stooped towards her in the sultry stillness of the night, 
it was not either in jest or flattery, that he spoke -J^hem ; 
the roses had the perfume for him with which they had 
wooed Manuel in the Isles of Delight; the eyes had the 
power to which the soft Greek had bowed and sunk. For 
with every year the roses bloom, and with every age 
love! 

Her sweet mocking laugh rang in the air—the laugh which 
had enthralled him under the lindens of Bohemia, and from 
behind the mask of the White Domino. 

“ What! you who acknowledge but one love—Power, and 
covet but one boon—Age ; confess so much as that! You 
must be very suddenly clianged since three months ago; 
your eyes, a Strathmore’s fathomless eyes, actually soften at 
the mere memory of Aspasia!” 

Her eyes jaughed up into his, her hand touched his own 
where it wandered among the roses; the sultry air of the 
night swept round them, only stirred by the dreamy splash 
of fountains, and the rise and fall of her low breathings. 
He had no strength against her in such a moment, nor did 
he seek, or strive, or Irish to have. 

“ Changed ? If I be so, the sorcery lies at your door. It 
is not the memory of Aspasia which evokes die confession ; 
the daugliter of Hellas has bequeathed licr glamour to one 
who uses it to the full as fatally ' nd as surely ! ” 

A smile trembj^ed on her lovbly lips which became half a 
righ, while her hand absently toyed with the sapphire cross 
*hat glittered just bcLir her throat, 

“ Ah*bah! ” she said, with a laiigh, whose gay mockeir 
had in it for the first time a timhre of constraint, as 
lightness assumed but unfeljf: “ I do not believe in such 
sudden copverts; I do nor receive tliem into my creed 1 
Strathmor^ am I, who jea/' ^ou so well while yon wore 
yet’ nnknown, likely to beiieve in your suave words so 
quickly? Remember! I am clairvoyante. I know the 
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sincerity ol every one who apOToaches me, and I know the 
worth of yoni words, my diplomatist I I shall be a very 
long time before I acoord to you the honor of any belief in 
theaL?* 

If yon be clairvoyante, yon will no longer disbelieve; 
yon will sec without words what your sorcery works. You 
must know your own power too well to doubt it! 

Know her own power ? in every iota I and she knew it 
now ; kndw that this man, who was steeled in his own 
strength, and held himself far above the soft fooleiy of 
passion, was fast bending to her will, fast drinking in the 
draught which she tendered to his lips,'fast succumbing 
to her feet, to lie there, bound, and powerless to free him¬ 
self from bondage; letting his life drift on as she should 
choose to guide it; losing all, forsaking all, risking all, so 
long as he could look upward into her eyes, so long as her 
white hand would wander to his own ! Knew her own 
power I Truly she did, and used it without mercy, without 
8ci;imle! 

Her eyes looked up and dwelt on his with the mournful 
languor which gave to their dark brilliance tlie softness as 
of unshed tears ; the mockery of her smile faded, and the 
lips seemed charged with some unnttcred whisper, as the 
roses she toyed with were charged with the lieavy sweet¬ 
ness of the clinging dew. If ever woman loved, Strath¬ 
more could have sworn she loved him then; and the 
scorching sweetness, the dangerous delight of a forbidden 
passion stole over him, and swept round him, in the sultry 
air of the night, only heightened by the strange hatred of 
the power which enthralled him to her will, which ever 
mingled with the madness that was stealing on him. He 
bent towards her, his breath fanned her hair, his hand 
touched hers where it rested among the flojvers, and touched 
—the diamond circlet, that cbilled him as with the chill of 
ice. It recalled to him that this woman w'as but fooling 
him ; that this woman was Marion Vavasour 1 And as 
their hands met she drew her own away, while a faint sigh 
stirred her heai*t beneath its c(Mly lace. 

“ Hush ! If they be not thr words of flattery,^they must 
not be the words of fiieudslpp ! pow beautiful the night 
is ! I do aiot wonder that poets love it better than the day. 
Tbc imnlight is for haste and care, and for men’s toil and 
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labor, and for the fret of daily life; but the»n.ight, when the 
flowers are closed, and the cities are silent, and the stars 
look into the chambers where the liring sleep peaccfally as 
the dead, and shine upon the rivers till the suicides who 
have sought their refuge, we^ & calm smile on their cold 
tips—the Night is the noon of the poets—^the Night is for 

rest, for dreams, for-* 

Love I" ' 

The word which paused upon her lips he iitt^ed for 
her; and the soft rebuke, the gesture with which she 
repelled him and recalled to him that there was a boundary 
which the language of homage must not pass to the 
woman who was a wife, enthralled him more than any 
art she could have called forward, since in his car it 
whisy)ci*ed: * 

“ The woman who fears your homage, fears herself! ” 

As she spoke dreamily, mournfully, with that occasional 
earnestness which, when it succeeded her caprices and her 
brilliant mockery, had the charm of the Italian evening that 
follows on the dazzling day, Strathmore uttered, with a 
meaning new upon his lips, the word which had been his 
derision and disdain ; the word before which she paused ; 
the word which all the voices of the voluptuous night 
seemed to re-echo around them, while the moonlight 
streamed on the uncovered limbs of sculptured marble that 
wore all the repose of sleep, and the stars gleamed upon the 
winding waters, white with the snowy burden of innumer¬ 
able lilies. Love! Strathmore would have flung away 
tliat word in disdain if spoken to him in the coldness of 
reason, in the pauses of judgment; but the insidious passion 
to which he gave no name, but which in her presence swept 
over him like the siiorch of a sirocco, wm love; love, if you 
wifi, in its most soulless, love in its most sensual, form, but 
that form the most alluring, 1 he most dangerous, in which 
it ever steals into the life of man. 

^ She shrugged her snow-white shoulders and pouted her 
lips with a mom of pretty contemjit, while at the same time 
the faint sigh which was so |fttle in unison with her beauty, 
yet gave it so rare a charm, heaved the sapphire'^ where 
th^ sparkled in her breiwt: • 

“ Bah! that is the ‘ pastime of fools,* too, and no more 
suitj our world than the other. We do not believe in it; 
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iiliep |rttiK«er, but we have no faith left for those childish 
idyls, Ihey are cmks pour rire lor us; we have outgrown 
them! ^Vllo loves in our world ? ” 

For all its mockery the question was one of pitiless 
danger, spoken by her, as she leaned against the balustrade 
in the moonlight, gazing down on to the dark niasscs of 
foliage sheltering beneath; while her eyes were heavy afi 
with some Indefinite regret, as she pressed against her lips 
the leaves of a rose she had disentangled from the rest, 
which was wet and fragrant with the night dews. His lips 
brushed her hair, his breath fanned her brow, his words 
were whispered softly and wooingly : 

“ To answer you would be to risk rebuke afresh; the 
truth would neither lie. in Avords of flattery nor of friend¬ 
ship.” 

“ Then—those words must not be spoken ! ” 

The reply was but like the cold breath which faus the 
embers into fire, uttered while her eyes dAvelt on his 
without rebuke, while her lips parted with a breath that 
was so near a sigh, while half in sadness, half in coquetry, 
she silenced him with a light, fragrant blow of the roses, 
the words in their very forbiddance gave fresh, fuel to the 
dawning madness they rebuked. In that moment he 
would have sUiked his life that ho was loved by the 
woman he coveted, as he of Israel coveted the loveliness 
on which the eastern sunlight, fell, making it in his sight, 
while yet it was nnwon, moie precious than i)alace trea¬ 
sure, or kingly sway ; than the good word of man or than 
the smile of his God! 

She turned from him with one of the swift movements 
wfrich had the charm of the antelope’s grace, tur::,ed as a 
woman might from the danger which she {\reads and fears j 
the jewels in her hair glancing i’ the starlight, the rose 
tbat^ had been pressed against her lips failing on the 
marble: 

“ Let us go in!—we have given time §noUjgh to the 
night, wc must give the rest toVlic world.” 

“ And while the world claims you, even friendship may 
at least claim this ? ” said ^tratlipiore, as he stooped and 
lifted from tlie ground the rich fresh rose which had resled 
lips as fair and fragrant as itself. She 
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hep gay mocking laugh : but her eyes were sadden^ still 
as she glanced at him while he held back the heavy 
draperies of a window for her to re-enter the drawing¬ 
rooms : 

“ Ah, I know yr>u too well; to-night the roses are taken 
in flattery; t^mewrow, withered and faded, they will be 
flung away with a mot! You are a man of the world, 
Strathmore, and all you prize is power. There is no state 
secret in the core of that rose.” ’ j 

“ But there is a secret more fatal in the charm' of the 
lips that have touched it.” 

Strathmore’s eyes darkened as he spoke with the im* 
pej’ious and reckless passion she had rightly judged would 
be the only love to which ho would ever w&en, und 
Avhich she had vowed to arouse in the man who held him¬ 
self sheathed in an armor of proof; his words, losing the 
6oftne.ss of suave compliment, were hoarse with a deeper 
meaning, and as he followed her he thrust the rose iuto 
his breast—the delicate leaves that had gained value in 
his sight, because her lips had touched them ! 

That night he dmnk deep of the delirious draught Of a 
woman’s vitchery; that night, as he paid his gold to the 
Marquis, at, 6carte, he loathed the man who had bought 
her bcanby with liis title, and claimed her by right of 
ownership, as he claimed his racing stud, his chef de 
cuisine, his Comet wines!—lie loathed himself for having 
him at his !able and beneath his roof; for chatting the 
idle nothings of familiar intercourse with him, and bidding 
the friendly good-night of host to guest, the man whom he 
hated with the dark hatred of the Strathmore blood, which 
was ever stronger than their wisdom, and deeper than 
their love, and closer than their honor. True! We seat 
our foes at our bpard, and w'elcorae what wo hate to our 
hospitality, and eat salt with those who betray us and 
those whom we beh’ay; wronged Octavia smiles as She 
receives Cleopatra into her house, and Lanncelot shakes 
hands in good-fellowship ’^th Arthur the day after he has 
writ the stain on his friend’^ knightly shield I It is done 
every day, ^nd he was accustomed to such convenience 
and such condonation; bqt Stri^hmore, when once roused,* 
was*a man of darker, swifter, deeper passions than the 
passions of -nr day, and the leaven of his race was work- 
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inir itt him, beneath tie cold and egotistic surface of liabit 
and of breeding. As stillness fell that night upon his 
household, and sleep came with the hush of the advancing 
nhurs, and he stood in the silence of his own chamber, 
hating the husband^ coveting the wife, knowing that both 
were no\y beneath his roof; he thought of her, like the 
Iiiady Ohristabel, 

Her loreljr limbs sho did undress, 

And la7 oown in her loveliness; 

till, with an oath he pj'cssed the broken rose-leaves to his 
lips with a fierce kiss where her own liad rested on them, 
and hurled them out away intiO the darkness of the night. 
Already—did he love this woman ? 


CHAPTEB XVI. 

“AT HER FEET HE BOWED AND FELL” 

“ 1 CONGBATTJMTE you on your fresh honors,, old fellow. 
Boinont writes ^YO^d the ministers have selected you for 

the Confidential miussion to-. Ticklish business, and 

a very high comjiliment,” said Camelot, one morning at 
breakfast, when Lord Vavasour had left for Spa, and his 
wife had been some w'eoks the reigning Queen at the 
Abbey. 

Strathmore went on stirring his ciiocolate; 

“ Bomont has no earthly l)usiric.ss to tittle-tattle Foreign- 
office secrets ; however, since he’s let it out, I may confess 
to it” 

“ You accept, of course ? Yon must leaVe at once—eh ? ” 

“ The affair’s been on the tapis some time, I always 
knew I should be selected to succeed Oaradoc. Tiy that 
potted char, Lady Beatrix,” an^'cred Strathmore, avoid¬ 
ing direct answer to either %f Camelot’s' in(|uirieB, while 
among his letters lay one whicn selected him ii^ a juncture 
of critical difficulty to occupy a ^sfc which older diploma¬ 
tists bitterly envied him, and which gratified his ambition 
and.Signalised his abilities to the fullest. Questions and 
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congratulations flooded in on him from the people’:i^oni 
his breakfast-table, among whom Lady Vavasour, was not^. 
she usually had her chocolate in her own chamb^. 

“ Yon wall draw us into a war, I dare Say, ^^^at}impre,■’^ 
laughed Beatrix Beaudesert: “ You dips love an em- 

broglio, as dearly as journalists love a ‘ crisis; * ^d your 
race are bom statesmen* Your berceamettes must* have 
been trimmed with Red Jl'ape; and you must have loamt 
your alphabet out of Machiavcllfs Maxims I Yo%*re not 
like Hamlet; you si>ecially enjoy the times being'‘‘otttdt 
joint,’ that you may show your surgical skill in setting them 
right.” 

“ Of course,” lauglied Strathmore : ” If half a million 
slaughtered gets a General the Garter, wliat does h^ eare 
who rots, 80 long as he rises ? Man’s the only animal 
that preys npun his species, and for his superiority calls 
himself head of all creation. The brutes only fly at their 
foe.s; 7i'e turn on our friends if wo get anything by it! ” 

“ Fi done !” cried Madame de Ruelle; “ You have just 
received the Bath, and are appointed to a post which all 
the diplomatic world will envy j^ou. You ought not to be 
in a cynical mood, Strathmore! It is those with whom 
life goes badly who write satires and turn epigrams; a 
Buccosstiil man always approves the world, because the 
world has approved him ! ” 

“ True, inadame ; but at the same time there may be a 
drop of amari aliquid under his -tongue, because the world 
has approved other people too! ” 

“ Dear old fellow, how glad I am ! ” said Erroll, meeting 
Vim in the doorway a quarter of an hour afterwards: “ My 
T.C.B.! a discerning nation docs for once put the right 
man in the right place. On my word, Strath, I am proud 
of you! ” , 

“ Thank you !** 

The two monosyllables were odiously ^old after the 
cordial warmth of the other’s words," and Stratknore 
crossed the hall without adding others. He was con¬ 
scious that he could fling a#ay power, place, fame, honor, 
if one woman’s voice would^murmur, ” Relinquish them— 
forums!** And the cflinscio^sness made him bitter to 
all the worldi even to the man who'was closer than a 
brother. 
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“The d»tjool, I^w changed he is! It is all that 
wQmaii,’4i "^^th her angeVs face and her devil’s 

miscjiief j ier gazelle’s eyes and her Messalina’s soul! “ 
Erroll, ’ 

mes Haw tmt mit[ •pm conka^iiy moneieur I*' 
’ sad a voice behind him, half-amused, halT-cohtemptuous, 
ai Lady Yavasour, having just descended the staircase, 
swept past him, radiant in the morning sunlight; her silk 
folds trailing on t^ip inlaid floor, and the fragrtmee of her 
Imir scenting the air. Perhaps she had heard his words ? 

Lady Yavasour, however,* could very admirably defy 
him and his enmity, and anybody or everybody else. She 
played utterly unscrupulously, but equally matohlessly, 
with Strathmore; now avoiding him, till she made hia 
cheek grow white and his eyes dark q,s night with anger ; 
now listening with a feigned rebuke, which made it but 
the sweeter, to the whispers of a love, that while she 
chid, she knew how to madden with the mere sweep of her 
dress across him. She was a coquette and a ■ voluptuary. 
She loved, I believe, with the shallow, tenacious, fleeti’ig 
love, such as Parab^re and Pompadour knew, while 
romance still mingled with licence, as their best pointe a 
la savM. Strathmoi’e’g nature was new to her. To first 
rouse, and then play with it, was delightful to this beautiful 
panther; and she did both, till a very insanity was awakonetl 
in him. Love is by a hundred times too tame and mean¬ 
ingless a word, for what bad now broken up from bis cold¬ 
ness as volcanic flames break up from ice. It was a pas¬ 
sion born entirely from the senses, if you will, without any 
nobler element, any better spring; biit for that very reason 
it was headlong as flame, and no more to be arrested than 
the lightning that seethes through men’s veins, and scorches 
all before it. , 

She heard of his appointment to conduct the mission 

to-as though he were her brother, in whose career she 

was fraternally interested, and nothing,more ; and spoke of 
his cobaing departure to Northern Europe.as if it were a 
question of going into the‘n€x1|county foi a steeple-chase or 
a coursing meeting! «. 

• “Ah! yon are going to —r-?” said, tranquilly, 

when she met him in the library, trifling with a nev 
French novellette • “ It will be very cold! Give my,com* 
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pUmeats to M. le Prince de Viim ; he is a great tend of 
mine, though he is a political foe of yoi»s. ’* His wit is . 
charm mg!” • % 

Strathmore, standing near her, felt his face pale'-wUh 
passion to the very lips as she spoke. • She had woo^ft, Vhiic * 
she repressed '; she had tfi'mi^ed,'while she forbade his' 
love, as a woman only does who knows that shO hj!fe con¬ 
quered wiiere conquest L dear to her; and now, she heard 
of his departure for a lengthened and indefinite ^rm as 
carelessly as though be told her he wHS going to nsit his 
stables or his kennels! 


IJe ti’ied vainly that day to meet her alone ; she avoided 
or evaded him from luncheon to dinner with tani^izing 
dexterity. Letters to write, a game of billiards, chit-chat in 
the drawing-rooms—one thing or another occupied her sc 
ingeniously that not even for a single second did she give 
him the chance of a Ute-dr-Ute. She knew he sought one, 
and pleasured herself by baffling and denying him, while 
her insouciant indifference toi’tured him to fury. Ambition 


had been the god, ])owcr the lust, which alone had possessed 


him ; with both withiii his grasp he would now have thrown 
both from him 'as idly as a child casts pebbles into the 
sea, only to /eel the lips of Marion Vavasour close Uixjn his 
own! 


Tlmt night there was a hall given at White Ladies, one 
among the many entertainments whhih had marked her 
visit; it was to be, according to her cemmand, a bal costume^ 
and as Stratlunore went to dress, he caught sight of the 
a/mre gleam of her silken skirt sweejniig along the conddor 
to the State-chambers. Uc crossed the passage that divided 
them, and in an instant was at her side; she started slightly, 
and glanced up at him : 

“ Ah ! Lord Cecil, you try one’s nerves ! really, you are 
80 like those Yalidykcs in the galloiy, that one may very 
}>urdonably take you for a ghost!” 

Strathmore laid his hand on her arm to detain her, look*' 
iiig down into her eyes by the light from above: 

I have sought a word aloifc with you all the day through, 
and sought it vainly; will yon grant it mo now ?” 

Now ?*Impossible! I am ^oiug to dress. The toilette 
is to ns what ambition is to you, the first, and last, and only 
love~a mUug passion, strong in death! A statesman dyin^ 
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asks, *l8 tlie treaty Bigtied V a woman dying, asks, *Am I 
hmcoijfkV'\ 

Lauding, she moved onward to leave him, but Strath¬ 
more moved too, keeping his hold on her hand : 

Hetff me you must! I told you once that I did not 
' dare to whisper the sole guerdon that would content me aa 
the reward you offered ; mw I dare, because, spoken or un¬ 
spoken, you must know that the world holds but one thought, 
bne memory, one idol for me ; you must know— llmt I love 
you!^' 

The words were uttered, which, old as the hills eternal, 
have been on every human lip, and cursed more lives than 
they have ever blessed. And Marion Vavasour listened, as 
the light gleamed upon the lovely youth which lit her face, 
and her eyes met his with the glance that women only give 
when they love: 

Hush ! you forget,” she murmured (and chiding from 
those lips was sweet as the soft wrath of the south wind !)— 
“ I must not hear you.” 

But the eyes forgave him, while the voice rebuked ; and 
Strathmore’s love, loosed from all bondage, poured itself out 
in words of eager, honeyed eloquence, with every richest ora¬ 
tory, with every ardent subtlety, that art could teach and 
passion frame. To win this woman he would have perilled, 
had he owned tlicm, twenty livns and twenty souls, and 
thought the prize well bought! 

She listened still, her hand resigned to his, a warm flush 
on her cheeks, and her lieart beating quicker in its gossamer 
nest of priceless lace, stirred with triumph, perhaps stirred 
with love. Then she drew' from him with a sudden move¬ 
ment, and laughed in his face with radiant, malicious 
laughter ; 

Ah ! my lord, you have learned, then^ how dangerous it 
was to boast to a woman that you had but one idol—Am- 
liition; that you desired Age, and despised Love 1 The 
temptation to punish yon was irresistible j you have learned 
an altered creed now ! ” 

The silvery laughter mockiffe him rang lightly out upon 
the silence, and, ere he could amst her, she had entered her 
chamber, and the door had qlosed.,, Ho stood alone in tli^ 
empty coFridor stunned ; and a fierce oath broke from*^ hia 
throai. Had thiw woman fooled him ? The echo of her 
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words, the ringing of her laughta*, stnng him to madu^; 
the taunt, the mirth, tiie jest flung at him in the 
when he hM laid hi^ his weakness, and could have 
his oath that he was loved, was like seething oil fl||tg upon 
flame. He swore that night to wrench confession &oin ner 

of her love,—or—or- He grew dizzy with the/pIiEm- 

toms of his own thoughts. But one resolve was foted In 
liim; to win the woman, or to work on her th|^, worst 
revenge that a foiled passion and a fooled low ever 
wrought. 

As he passed out of the state corridor and turned towm^ 
his own chamber, he came unhappily upon Brroll. 

“ Is it you, Strath V* said the Sabreur: “I Want a word 
with you; may I come in for ten minutes ? ” 

“ Enirez'' 

Strathmore’s voice sounded strange in his own ears j he 
would have given away a year of his life to have been left 
alone at that moment 

EitoU followed him into his chamber, however; noticing 
notliing unusual; for Strathmore, with Italian passion, had 
more man English self-control; and Bertie, who had had 
bad intelligence of a weedy-looking bay on whom he had 
risked a good deal for the approaching Oesarewitch, came as 
usual to detail his fears and doubts, and speculate on the 
most judicious hedging with Strathmore. With a mad love 
running riot in him,. and a fierce resolve seething up into 
settled \shape, Strathmore had to sit and listen to New¬ 
market troubles, and balance the pros and cons of Turf 
questions as leisurely and as interestedly as of old I Ap¬ 
parently,-ho was calm enough; actually, every five minutes, 
of restraint lashed his pent-up passion into fury. 

The Newmarket business done with, ErroE still lingered j 
he had something else to say, and scarcely knew how to 
phrase it. . 

“Will all these people stay much longer, he 

began; “ theyVe been here a long time.” 

“ I don’t teU my guests t^ gjp away,** said Strariaaran, 
with a smile: Besides, the imeilants just now are at theii 
prime.” • , 

" The jpheas^te I Oh I taskthinkinjg of the 
To be sure though you must leave yourself. In a few dikysi 

I fortrpt! When must yoa start for-— ? 

*** / • *»» 

JVi 
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♦* It xmoertam.** The gubjeefc armoyed him, aad he 
|B6wer^ shortly, 

. BfioU w saent a moment; thm looked4ip^ his eyes 
^iniiig with their frank and Irindly light; 

** Strath, you wouldn’t take wrongly anything I said, 
s^nhiyou?” ' 

*< My dear Erroll! what an odd question. I believe I am 
hot usually tenacious ?” 

“ Of, course not; still I fancy you’d let f»« say to you, 
what you mightn’t stand from another man ; I hope so, at 
old fellow I We have never been on ceremony with 
hhe ^another yet; and I want to ask you, Cis, if you know 
how yours and Lady Vavasour’s names are coupled 
together ? ” 

He could not have chosen a more fatal hour fur his 
question! 

“ Who couples them ? ” ^ ^ 

The words were brief and quietly enough said, but 
Strathmore’s hand clenched where it lay on the table, and 
an evil light gleamed in his eyes. 

“ Oh, nob^y in especial, but more or less eyeiybody,*’ 
answered Erroll, carelessly, whom the gesture did not put 
on his guard: “Your attention to her, you know, must be 
noticed; impossible to help it! Naturally the men joke 
about it when you’re out of hearing, fellows always will.” 

What do they say ? ” 

The words were quiet still, but Strathmore’s teeth were 
get like a mastiH’s. 

“ You can guess well enough ; you know how we always 
laugh over that sort of thing. Look here, Strathmore! ** 
and Erroll, breaking out of the lazy sofrness of his usual 
tone, leant forward eagerly and earnestly ; “ I know you’ll 
take my words as they’re meant; and if you wouldn’t, it 
would be a wretched friendship that shirked the truth when 
its telling were needed. If you called mer out for it to¬ 
morrow I would let you know what everybody is saying— 
you are infatuated with a woman who is only playing 
irith youl” ^ T 

J ^whmore leaned back in hie chair, fagtmiing hie wrist- 
stud, with a cold sziegr on his face; it cost him funeh 
^ the j^ion that would have betrayed him: 

imrla is very good to trouble itself about pe s i* 

j'#. . .W,, 
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you will xuune the pasrtioulaf members of it w&o 4io the 
, yoseiping, 1 will thfoik them in a different Jhshion.” 4 
“ The better way*, would be to give them no grdundi 
for it I ” • 

Oromids ? I don’t appn^end^yom” 

“ You do, and you must I broke in Erroll, impatiently; 
this smooth, icy coating did not impose on him : “Whether 
your heart be in the matter or not, you act as though it 
were. You are becoming the veiy slave of thlt arch 
coquette, who never loved anything in her life save her own 
beauty; you who ridiculed eveiytbing like woman-worship, 
are positively infatuated with Marion Yavasourl Stc^’t 
hear me out! I have no business with what yon do ; true 
enough! 1 am breaking into a subject no man has any 
right to touch on to another-~yi know that! But I like 
you well enough to risk your worst anger; and I speak 
plainly because you and I have no need to weigh onr words 
to each other. Good God! you must have too much pride, 
Strathmore, to be fooled for the vanity of a woman I ” 

He stopped in his impetuous flood of words, and looked 
at his listener, who had heard him tranquilly—*a dangerous 
tranquillity, thin ice over lava-flames! Strathmore cmly 
kept reins on the storm because it rose to his lips—4o 
betray him. 

“ Pardon me, Erroll,” he said, slowly and pointedly, “ I 
will not take your words as they might naturally be taken, 
since you claim the privilege of * old friendship; ’ but I 
must remind you that friendship may be both officious and 
impertinent. The office of a moral censor sits on you very 
ill; attention to a married woman is not so extraordinarily 

uncommon in our set that it need alarm your virtue- 

“Virtue be hanged!” broke in Erroll, impetuouslyr 
“ Bosh I You don’t imderstand, or you w<mH understand, 
me. All 1 8 ^ is, that hundreds of fellows will tell you 
that Msrm. Vavasour is the most consummate coquette 
going; and that as soon as she has drawn'a man on into 
losing his head for her, she ti^s round end laughs him to 
scorn. What do you suppose Setope Waverley and all that 
lot will say ? Only tlmt yon have been first trepl^d and 
thetj, trickeS, as they were*—- i ” « 

“ Thank you, 1 nave no lisar 1 Lady Vavasoor makes 
you fimgularly bitter f ** 

* m3 
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“Perha^ does; becatiBe I see her woi^ Healr that 
mtom yon are no more what yon were than—-” 

•' Iteidly I must beg yon to excnse my hearing a homily 
npcfn ihyself 1” interrupted Strathmore, aa he rose, speaking 
coldly,, intolerantly, and haughtily: As regards Lady 
Vava^ur, is mp gmsl, and aa such I do not hear her 
spoken of in this manner. As rcgaids the gossip yon 
arc pleased to retail, people may chatter as they like ; ii 
tliey diatter in my hearing I can resent it, without having 
my path pointed out to me; and for the future I will 
trouble you to remember that even the privileges of fnend- 
ship may be stretched too far if you overtax them.” 

As he spoke he rang the bell for Diaz, and as the Alba¬ 
nian entered the chamber from the bath-room, Erroll turned 
and went out without more words. He was angered that 
his remonstrance had bad no more avail j he was hurt that 
his interference had been so ill received, and his motive so 
little comprehended. Like most counsellors, he felt that 
what he had done had been ill-advised and ill-timed: while 
Strathmore, indifferent to how he might have wounded a 
friend^ip which he had often sworn worth all the love of 
women, was stung to madness by the words with which 
ErroB had unwittingly heaped fuel on to flame. Men saw 
his passion for Marion Vavasour! He swore that they 
shoind hopelessly and longingly envy its success. 

The fancy ball at White Ladies was as brilliant as it 
could be ; the great circle at the Duke of Tr^mayne’s, 
the people staying at Lady Millicent Clinton’s, and at other 
hnuaeg of note in the county, afforded guests at once nume¬ 
rous and exclusive, and the Royal women who had been 
visitors at White Ladies had never been better entertained 
than was Marion Vavasour. As he received his guests in 
the great reception-room known as the**King’8 Hall, that 
nigh^ women of the world, not easily impressible, glancing 
at him, were arrested by they knew not what, and remem¬ 
bered long afterwards how he had looked that evening. 
He wore ^ dress of the ^nights Templars; the white 
inimtle flupg over a suit of black Milan armor worked 
.w^ gold, and the oostume suited him singulariy; while is 
eeemmte biiug out yet mbre stitmgly still the resemblanbe 
^1 that was dark and dangerous in the Btrath^ 
koio His face was slightly flushed, like a ma& 
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ftfter « caiousQ; Ms wit wius coortly and lights Imt re^ 
bitter; Ms attentions to the wpmen were far more 
sive than his ever had bem—he might have been in lore 
with'sll in Ms rooms I—but his eyes, dark with snppressed 
eagerness and with a heavy Shade beneath them, glanced 
impatiently over the crbwi Every one had arrived, hnt 
shb had not yet descended j his salons were filled, but to 
him they were empty 1 This was no light, languid love, 
seeking a liaison as a mere pastime, which Had entered Into 
Strathmore for another man’s wife j it was the delirium, 
the frenzy, the blindness in which the world holds but one 
woman I , 

- At last, with her glittering hair given to the winds, a 
diadem of diamonds crowning her brow, snow-white clouds 
of drapery floating around her, light as morning mist, and 
her beantiful feet bare, only shod with golden sandals, she 
came, when all the rooms were full, liring impersonation of 
the Summer-Noon she represented. A crowd of caaium&n 
followed her steps, and murmurs of irrepressible admiration 
accompanied her wherever she moved; there were many 
beautiful women there that night at White Ladies, but none 
that equalled, none that touch^ her. The golden apple Was 
cast without n dissent into the white bosom of Marion Vava¬ 
sour ; and at sight of her his reason reeled and fell, and his 
madness mastered him as it subdued him of Broceliande 
before the witching eyes and under the wreathing arms of 
Vivien, 

“ While the forest echoed * fool! ^ 

His face wore the reckless resolve which was amongst the 
dark traits of the Strathmores when their ruthless will 
had fixed a goal, and underneath their calm and courtly 
seeming, the fieixjp spirit was a flame which made them 
pitiless as death in all pursuit. His eyes followed the 
gleaming treil of her streaming hair, the flash of her diamond 
djadom, with a look which she caught, and fanned to fi.re 
with one dreamy glance of languor, ono touch of her floating 
drapery. And yet, even while the passion devoured him, 
be bated Ijcr for its pain—hated her because she was 
pother’s and not his I H< 4 you Igiow nothing of thisbecaiise* 
it has not touched yon ?—tut! the forms of human love ate 
as varied and as controlless as the forms of human life < 
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aad you have learned but littie of the world, and the lueo 
that make it, if you have not learned that love, often and 
again, treads and trenches close on hate. 

It waa as though die set her will to make^ her bdEUity 
more ihan mortal, and goad him on till he was as utterly 
her bond-slave as the Viking whom, as the Norse legend 
tells, twenty strong men could not capture, yet who lay 
helpless and bound as in gyves of iron by one frail, single 
thread of a wolhan’s golden hair ! Thal^nigbt his passion 
mastered him, and all ^t was most dangerous, in a nature 
where fire slept under ice, woke into life, and set into one 
imperious resolve. 

It was some hours after midnight, when he passed with 
her into a caUmt de peinture. The wax-radiance streamed 
upon her where she stood like some dazzling thing of light, 
some dream of the Greek poets, some sorceress of the East, 
while the diamonds crowned her brow, and the gold sandals 
crossed her snowy feet. In the stillness of the night they 
were alone, and her eyes met his with a glance which wooed 
him on to his sweet temptation. Ambition seemed idle as 
the winds; fame he was ready to cast aside like dross ; at 
the most brilliant point in his career, be was willing to 
throw away all the past, and cut away all the fhture, so that 
her voice but whispered him ‘‘Stay I ” His honor to the mm 
who had been a guest beneath his roof, the bond which 
bound him to hold sacred the woman whom his house 
harbored, were forgotten and left far behind him, drowned in 
his delirium as men’s wisdom is drowned in wine. He saw, 
remembered, heeded nothing on earth or in heaven save her. 
And she knew the meaning of his silence as he stood beside 
her. 

“ So you will leave England ve^ soon, Strathmore ? ” 

The words were light and ordinary: but her words are 
but a titlic of a woman’s language; and it was her eyes 
which spoke, which challenged him to summon strength to 
leave her; which dared him to rank ambition before bei’, 
and claimed tmd usurped the dominion which power alone 
hod filled! It was the eyes l!& answered, only seeing in the 
rnMnight glare the fairness of her face* r 

“®ld me stay for yow/tr-and J resign the mJssioi^ to 
morw!” 

“ desert your career, abandon your ambition, givt 
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up your power, and at a mmmCs word, too I Fie, fie, l 4 ord 
Oecil!'* 

The Bwect laughter echoed in his ear, and her face had 
audits witching mockery as she turned it to him in the 
light. 

“Hush! My God! yon know my madness; you shall 
play with it tfo longer. Bid me stay, and I gire up every¬ 
thing for you I But you must love me as I love j you 
must choose toinight for yourself and me. If yon are 
fooling mo, beware; it will be at a heavy price. Bote me! 
and 1 throw away for you honor, fame, life—^what you 
will! ” 

The words were spoken in her ear, fierce with the passion 
which was reckless of all cost; broken with the love which 
was only conscious of itself and of the beauty that it craved. 
His face was white as death; his eyes gazed into hers, hot, 
dark, lurid, as the eyes of a tiger. This mad idolatry, this 
imperious strength, made a love new to her, dear to her r« 
its costliest toy to a child; a richer gage of her power, a 
stronger proof of her dominion. A blush warm and lovely, 
if it were but a lie, wavered in her face; her eyes answered 
his with dreamy languor; the diamonds in her breast trem¬ 
bled with the heavmgs of her heart, and even while she 
hushed him and turned &om him, her hand lingered Within 
hia. 

He knew that he was loved I—and his whole life would 
have been staked on that mad hour. His arms closed round 
her in an embrace she could not break from; he wound his 
hands in the shining shower of her amber hair; he crushed 
this soft and dazzling thing, which mocked and maddened 
him, against the chill steel of his armor as though to slay 
her. Burning words broke from him, delirious, imperious, 
half-menace, hal^idolatry, born of the strong passion, and 
the sensuons softness, of which his love at once was made: 

“ I sacrifice what you choose, for you; or I hate you more 
bitterly than man ever hated! Fmitdship between «s / My 
(Jod! it must be one of two things—^deadliest hate, or 
sweetest love! ” ^ 

He paused abruptly, crashing her with fierce unconscious 
str^gth against ms bresst, gazing down into the face so 
fatally fair. Her eyes looked into his with all ^eir elo¬ 
quent of loveliness a her amb^ hair fioated, soft and ^1ken« 
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actors his bmst, aad his li|^ met hers in kisges that onlf 
died to be renewed again, each longer, sweeter, naore linger¬ 
ing than t^ last. 

that night at the tempting of a woman ho bowed iind 


CHAPTER XVIL 

THE AXE LAID TO THE HOOT. 

“ Tn fas Scritef** she said, softly, looking np into his 
eyes. 

The whisper was brief, but as subtle and full of power as 
any words that ever murmured from Cleopatra’s lips, wooing 
him of Rome to leave bis shield for foes to mock at, and his 
sword to rust and his honour to drift away, a jeered and 
worthless thing, while he lay lapfKjd in a woman’s love, with 
no heaven save in a woman’s eyes. 

It was some hours past noon on tho morrow of the hal 
costumei she had not yet left her dressing-room in the State- 
ehambers. Her hair was unbound, folds of azure, and laco 
of gossamer texture, enveloped her ; and she lay back on her 
conch, resting her cheek on hei white, bare arm, and letting 
her eyes dwell upon his. 

“ iki fas icritef” she murmured, softly, hw hand lying 
in his, her lips brushing his brow. 

For all answer he put into her hand a letter ho had just 
then penned—a letter to decline the appointment offered to 
him; to refuse the most brilliant distinction that could have 
fallen to him; in a word, to resign the ambijiions his life had 
been centred in, to destroy the career and the go^ of his 
present and his future! 

Her head rested against his breast while she read itv her 
eyes glancing over the few brief lines which ^ve up all 
Jomr and honor, tlie world a^ the world’s ambitions, and 
fliintg Atvay life’s best prizes at her bidding, as though they 
Were empty shells or withered leaTjes. And a smile, prpiia 
and (Oauid upon her lips. Even she had aearcely csooiited 
on him thus fet to her fcet'-~oii chaining him thus 
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atfcerly feet elefve. She reaii it, tfeea afee lifted her eyea, bow 
sweet with the lanpor of Iot^ while she lay in his arma» hm 
warm breath fanning feis cheek. 

« You will not regret i^ Cecil? Are you sure?* 

** Eegret I My HeaTen! what room haTe I to dream eren 
of regret now f My whole ftiture will be a willing price paid 
down for one hour of my joy 1 ” 

The last words were spoken in a madman’s heedless, head¬ 
long love I He stooped OTer her, spending breathless ^es’ 
on her lijM, and passing his bands through the golden, 
scented hair which floated on her shoulders. Every single, 
shining thread might have been a sorcery-twisted wrtfee &t 
bound him powerless, so utterly ho bowed before her'power, 
so utterly he was blinded to all that lay beyond the d^idous 
languor and the sensuous joys which stee^d his present in 
their rich delight! 

An hour afterwards Strathmore descended from the state- 
chambers* by a secret staircase which wound downward to the 
library. He listened; the room was silent; he looked through 
the aprture left in the carvings, by those subtle builders of 
the olden days, for such reconnoissance by those who needed 
secrecy; it was empty, and, pressing the panel back, he 
entered. As it chanced, howerer, in the deep embrasuih of 
a window, hidden by the heavy curtains, Erroll sat reading 
the papers; and, as he looked up, he saw Strathmore, befm^ 
the panel had wholly closed on its invisible hinges, tot were 
screened in a mass of carving. Erroll knew whence tot 
concealed passage led. 

“ Why was she not dead in all her demon’s beauty before 
ever she came here ? ” be muttered to himself; for Erroll 
had grown jealous of Marion Vavasour; and had, moreover, 
strange, stray notions of honor, here and there, better fitting 
the days of'Galahiid tlian our own. 

“You here, Bertie!” said Strathmore, carelessly, vsefy ad- 
mimbly concealing the annoyance he felt, as Erroll looked 
up from his retreat. “ Whafs the news ? ” 

“Nothing!” yawned the Sabreur, stretching hhn to 
TVmg: “They notice your Appointment for ray 

approvingly, too, for the Thunderer. Wlien do you go, old 
fellow?” t 

** I do not go at tdl,” Strathmore answered briefly. He 
wftT: aware it must be known sooner or later, and, in to 
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reckless rapture of his present^ ndicnlei remark, or omisure, 
were alike disregarded. 

Brroll looked quickly up at him: 

I hare requested permission to decline the <q)< 
pointoeat.” 

l%ere was a dead pause of unbroken silence; then, with 
a bidden impetuous moTement, Erroll rose, pushing back 
Ms chair, and flinging his fair hair out of his eyes with a 
gesture of impatient anger : 

“Good Goal Strathmore, hare yon sneered at every 
love all your life through, only to b^me a woman’s slave 
at last I ” 

The swift dark wrath of his race glanced into Strath¬ 
more’s eyes. At all times he brooked comment or inter¬ 
ference ill; now he knew himself the slave of a woman, and 
while in the sweet insanity of successful love his serfdom 
was delicious, and its bondage dearer than any liberty that 
had ever been bis boast, the words were still bitter to him. 
To any but the Sabreur they would have been as bitterl* 
resent^* 

“lhat cursed coquette!” muttered Enroll between his 
teeth, as he paced impatiently up and down : “ Jfhat I she 
enslaves you, till you wreck your whole future at her word, 
let all the world see you in your madness, and forget your 
honor, even under your own roof! ” The words broke out 
almost unconciously t he was rife with hatred for the woman 
who had robbed him of his friend, and grown more power¬ 
ful with Strathmore than honor, or ambition; than the 
present, or the future; than the ridicule of the world, or 
the ambition of his career. 

Evil passions passed over his listener’s face, flaming into 
life all the more darkly because the accusation bore with it 
the sting of Nathan’s unto David— stm§ of kruih: 

** By Heaven 1 no man on the face of the earth,^save ymr, 
diould dare say that to me and live J 

EitoU looked up, stopped, and halted before him, 
his sunny, blue eyes growing cordial and earnest as a 
woman’s; 

. « Dear old fellow, forgive |ne I had no righ\ perhaps, 
to use .i|i0 I stopped to jj^ick 

etUr for mie another. No! hear me, Strathmore* 
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B; heaTen! you shoU / Tour h<mout is dearer to me than 
it ever will be to any one, and I only ask you now to pause, 
and think how yon will endure for the world to know that 
•you are so utterly a coquette’s bond-slave, that you lie at 
her beck and call, and give up all your best ambitions at 
her bidding. I am sinner enough myself, God knows, and 
have plenty to answer for; but no passion should have so 
blinded me to honor, let her have ten^te^ as she would, that 
the wife of an absent gnest should have ceased to h'^ome 
sacred to me, while trusted to my protection, and under my 
own roof! ” 

He stopped *. and a dead silence fell again between ihen^« 
^ Th(j were fearless and chivalrous words, built on the code 
of Galahad and Arthur, and the spirit of the dead Knights 
and of a bygone age broke up from the soft indolence and 
easy epicureanism of the man, and found its way to just 
and dauntless speech, but speech that on the ear whicb 
heard it was useless as a trumpet-blast in the ear of a dead 
man,*as little heeded and as powerless to rouse I The sting 
which lay in the Prophet’s charge to him of Israel lay here ; 
but here it touched to the quick of no remofse^ it only 
heated the ftimaee afresh, as a blast of wind blows the fires 
to a white *heat. 

For one instant, while ErroU’s glance met his, Strathmore 
made a forward gesture, like that of a panther about to 
spring ; then with all that was coldest, most bitter, most 
evil in him awake, he leaned back in his chair, with a ^mer 
and a smile on his lips : 

“ An excellent homily! Perhaps, like many other 
preachers, yon are envious of what you so venomously 
upbraid! ” 

Over ErroH’s fece a flush of pain passed, as over a 
woman’s at a bijital and unmerited word. 

“ For shame! for shame ! ” bo said hotly: “You know 
better than to believe your own words, Strathmore I I do 
not stand such vile inuendoes from you 1 ” 

Strathmore raised his eyebrows, his chill and con¬ 
temptuous sneer still upoj/his lipsj his anger was very 
bitter at all times when the velvet glove was striped ©4 
and the iron himd disclciod, which was a feature of his race. 

** Soit I it is very immaterial to me! Pray put an end to 
these heroic speeches. 1 have no taste for scenes, and ftom 
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my ote man I aboold caU an acconnt ibr them nnder a 
harsher name ” 

** Cail for what account yon will I But does, our friend* ^ 
ship go for BO little that it is to be swept away in a second 
for n word about a woman who is as worthless, if you saw 

her in her true light, as any-? ” 

Silencer* said Strathmore, passionatelyi “I bear no 
inteiferenee with mys^, and no traducement of her* End 
the subject once and for all, or——” 

** Or yon will break witlr a friendship of twenty years for 
a lore that will not last twenty weeks! *’ broke in Erroll, 
bitterly. ' It cut him to the quick to be cast oif thus for the 
mere sake of a capricious coquette ; from their earliest Eton 
days they had no words between them till now that this 
woman brought them in her train: 

“ It is the lore which appears to excite yonr acrimony ! ** 
laughed ^rathmore, with his cliillicst sneer; that swift, 
keen jealousy stirring in him which is ever the character* 
istic 0f such passion as his, even in its earliest hours of 
acknowledgment and return, and which |:^rmits no man 
even to lo(3: wistfully after his idol nnehastised* 

As flharply as if a shot had struck him, Erroll swung 
round, righteous indignation flushing his face, and his azure 
eyes flashing fire; 

* For 0oa*s sake, Strathmore, has your mad passion so 
warped your nature that you ca\i set down sUch vile motives, 
in cold blood, to my share ? I have no other feeling than 
hatred for the woman who befools you. That I will grant 
you is strong enough, for I see her as she is ! ’* 

" Most wise seer and admirable preacher I Since when 
have you turned sermonizer instead of sinner ? ” sneered 
Strathmore, coldly, the dark wath of his race gleaming in 
his eyes: “ Jt sits on yon very ill I ” , 

“ S^onizer I am not, nor" have I title to be ! ” broke in 
Erroll,his gentle temper goaded fairly into anger; “but 
still in your place of host I might have paused before 1 
violated the common laws of hospitality and honor to the 
mk of . an absent man, let her*^avo been ray temptress in 
she w ould 1 ” , , * 

‘in another instant words wpuld l^ive been uttered whmlt 
would hufO cut down, and cast away, the friendship of a 
lifetime j but ^e door of the drawing-room opened: 
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yoa tired of waiting, Major ErroU ? Nererniind I 
Patience ifl a virtue, if, like most other virtnes, she be a 
Kttle didl sometimes!” Bind Lady Beandesert, as she 
'floated in—a picture for Landseer—with a brace of hand- 
Bome spaniels treading on the trailing folds of her violet 
habit. 

Her presence arrested, perforce, the words that were 
rising hot and bitter to the lips of both. But when 1|ve ase 
is laid at the root, what matter if its work be delayed a few 
hours, a few, days, a few months ? The tree which wonld 
have stood through storms is doomed by it, and w|E fall at 
the last! 

The words EitoU had spoken that day had been just and 
trae ones; but, like most words of truth in this world, Ihey 
had been trash, and idle as the winds to carry one whit of 
warning, to stay for one hour’s thought the headlong sweep 
of a great passion. Now that she had, like himself, for¬ 
gotten every bond of honor, and cast aside every memory 
save the indulgence of a forbidden love, the semi-hatm 
which had so strangely mingled with Strathmore’s fated in¬ 
toxication had gone, and with it the last frail cord which 
held him back Som falling utterly beneath the sway of her 
power. in the bitterness of an unwelcome love he had 
been her slave, in the delirium of a permitted one, he was 
more hopelessly so still. Erroll’s charge of having violated 
the laws of hospitality stung him for one instant to the 
quick ; but the next it was forgotten, as her smile lighted 
upon him, and her silvery laugh rang on his earl He 
ureighed nothing in the scale against her; he cast away 
all to stay in the light of the eyes where his heaven hung ; 
he remembered nothing but the exultant joy which lay in 
those brii^, yet all eloquent words: “ he loved and was 
loved I ” • 

She held him in her fatid web, as Guenevere held her 
Lover, when the breath of her lips sullied the shield that 
no foe had ever tarnished, and her false love (soiled Iritt 
subtle s^pnt-fblds round Launcelot till he Ml But in 
Marion vavasour would neW arise what pardoned and 
purified the soul of the daughter of Lcodeg^unce-^thosa 
waters of bitterness w4ich yet are holy*~Eemom and 
Shamaii ' 
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CHAPTEE XVIIL 

I 

GUMEVEBB AKD EliAIHfE. 

TfitA* nigbt, when the men had left the smoldng’-iWJm, 
and all waa still, Beftie Erroll left the Abbey by ofte ui 
those secret entrances which had been known to him as to 
Stiathlnoi'e from their childish days, and took his wav 
across tlie park, treading the thick golden leaves under foot. 
A bitterness and a depression were on him, very new to him, 
since he usually shook off all care as he shook the ash off his 
cigar. After such words as had passed between them ho 
would not have stayed an hour under any other man’s roof j 
but he loved Strathmore well enough not to resent it thus, 
though the breach in their friendship cut him more hardly 
than the sneers which had been cast at himself; os he paced 
<ffli through the beech woods, that were damp and chill ih 
the fiftefit night, with white mists rising up ^m the waters 
in thin wreaths of vaj^ur. 

At some distance, just without the boundaries of White 
Ladies, a light glimmered through the autumn network of 
brown boughs, and crimson leaves, from the casement of a 
cottage whidi stood so shut in by wood from the lonely road 
near, that it might as easily have been overlooked by any 
passer-hy as a yellow hammer’s-nest on the highway. Its 
solitary Utile beam shone bright and star-like through the 
damp fogs of the chilly midnight, like the light which bums 
before some Yirgln shrine, and greets ns as we travel, way¬ 
worn and travel-etained and foot-weainj, down the rocky 
windings of some hill-side abroad. The simile crossed 
BrroU’s mind, and perhaps smote something on his heart, 
it was the light of a holy shrine to him, but one fmm which 
his steps toe often turned, and me wMcdi now reproached 

He passed und^ the droopii^ heavy boughs, and over the 
fhllen leaves, across the garden of tbe Uttle cottage, drew a 
ftom his pocket opened the door, and entered. A 
^ bmiung for him in ike tiny cottage jentroiiec^ 
whidi MI Mu us death; he took the lamp m his hand, 
t)OUftwlbe staircase noiselessly, and tamed mto the bed?* 
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i ch&aaber upon his left* It was small, and dmply amxt^ed, 
b^t about it, here and there, were articles of refined luxui^r} 
and half kneeling beside the bed, as ehe had latelf knelt in 
"prayer, half resting against it, in the slumber which had 
conquered the-watchM wakefidness of loVe, was a young 
girl, delicate and fair as any of the white lilies that had 
bloomed one briefihour, to^rish the next, on the lakedike 
waters of White Ladies. Her head rested on her arm, her 
lips were slightly parted, and murmuring fondly hJfe own 
name, while v 


" lier face 00 fair, 

Stirred with lier dream aa nne-leay^ with the air/* 

His step was noiseless to awake her, and he stood still gating 
on her in that slumber in which Life, becoming at once 
ethereal and powerless, escaping from earth, yet lying at 
man’s mercy, so strangely and so touchingly connterfeits 
Death. And while he looked, thoughts arose filling him 
with vague rc^oach, thoughts at which the women he had 
just left, the women who knew him in intrigue, and in 
pleasure, and in idle flirtations, would have bitterly marvelled, 
and as bitterly sneered. The world in which we lite khows 
nothing of us in our best hours, as it knows nothing of us 
in our worst! 

They were in strange contrast!—the dazzling beauty 
Marion Vavasour, on which he had looked a few hours be* 
fore, with a sorceress-lustre glancing from her eyes, and rare 
Byzantine jewels flashing on her breast; with ^s fair and 
mournful loveliness, which was before him now, hushed to 
rest in the holiness of sleep, with a smile like a chiid^i upon 
the tender lips, and with a shadow from Ibe lamp above 
falling upon a brow so pure that it might have 
shadowed by ari*aagers wings. They were in strange con¬ 
trast !—and he stc^ beside his Wife, os Launcelot stood 
and gazed upon Elaine, while the pure breath of a stidnless 
love was still upon his soul, aud while the subtle power of 
Ouenev^e only stole upon Mm in the fevered, raj^e l^an- 
vasma of a fleeting dream, unknown and unadmitted even 
there. 

He stooped over her, and his Bps koke the spell of her (deep 
with a caress. awoke with a low, glad crj, and spang 
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Up to H bid breaftt, tp iwiae her aims about hin|, to 
murmur wdoome in sweet, joyous words. 

** Ah, my hetter aO|;eV' te whispered, fondly yet bitterly, 
as be ireiiad against his the che^ wlauh still blushed at Ins 
kiss, eyeing rather to his own thoughts than to her, “wh^ 
are ie^ so doomed by their own madness, that they sicken 
and '^eary of a pure and sacred love like yours, on which 
Heaven itself might smile, and fi)rsake*it for a few short 
hours of some guilty passion that is as senseless as thii; 
drunkard’s delirium 1 ” ^ 

And she believed he only spoke but of the sweetness of 
their own lov^ pitying those who had never known such, 
and smiled up into his eyes ’ 


CHAPTER XIX, 

tHE SILTISE SHIELD AND THE OHABMED LAHCE. 

** he to monopolise her for ever ? He’s kept the held 
a enrsed long time,” said a Secretary of Legation dropping 
his lorgnon one might at the Opera in Paris. 

The deuce he has,” said bis Grace of Lindenmere: La 
belle is marvellously faithful; and they say he’s as mad after 

her now as when he first-” 

Tams v(m$ 1 A scandal six months old is worse than 
dining off a t^chauffS,'* broke in the Vicomte de Belespriet: 
“ A naughty story is like a pretty mistress; charming at 
the onset, but a great bore when it’s lost its novelty. All 
Paris ch^tered itself hoarse over their liaison last Decem¬ 
ber ; what we want to know rmo is—when will it come to 
an end ?” 

“ I dare say you do,” chuckled the old Earl ol Beaume; 
** 3ut the succession there will be as dangerous as to the 
PolUshYicerojalty ; a smile from her would cosh a Shot fifom 
him.’^ • 

“ Ai I fiOJSt of man to do that style of thing,” ^wned the 
Du^ j Don’t understand jt myaplf, never should. But 
he’s jj^ilyely her ^ve—actuallyr ^ 

** of you envy him his slavery; whit© arms ore 
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plmsaBfc handcuffs,” laughed Lord Beaume: "But that 
troinun’s ruined him, and what’s worse, his career. He 

gave up the special mission to-, because it must have 

taken him where her ladyshij) could not A man^s 
never great in public life till he’s ceased to care for 
women! ” 

“ Which is possibly the cause, sir, why the counfay, look- 
:ng to you for great tniugs, has always looked in vain said 
Liudenmcre. 

The Earl laughed, taking out his tabatikre ; he was good 
nature itself, and his Grace was a privileged wit, c'ut d Aiu. 
one of that class who have made rudeness " the thing,” and 
Rtipply the esprit they lack by the impudence they have \ 
The fashion has its conveniences; it is difficult to be bril¬ 
liant, but it is BO easy to be brusque ! 

Those whom they discussed were Lady Vavasour and 
Strathmore. 

Their liaison had been the theme of many buzzing 
scandals the autumn before, when on leaving White Ladies 
she had returned to Paris, accompanied by him ; but the 
buzz had soon exhausted itself, and their connection had 
become a fact generally understood and but very little dis¬ 
guised. His place and right had been long unchallenged, 
however bitterly envied; and whatever rumour had said of her 
capricious inconstancy, as yet she had showed no disloyalty 
to her lover, whatever she showed to her lord. Either she 
really loved at last, or her entire dominion over the man who 
had scoffed at the sway of women satiated her delight in 
power, for no coquetries ever roused the jealougr, fierce as. 
an Eastern’s, which accompanied his passiou, or fiatterei^ 
the hopes of those who sought to supplant hiffi. If any 
magician had had the power twelve months before to show 
him himself as ke had now become, Strathmore Avould hav'^ 
recognised the revelation as little as we in youth should 
recognise our own features could we see them marked with 
the corruption they vidli wear in death. Men who have been 
long invulnerable to passion over become its abject bond¬ 
slaves when they at length bend to it. Ambition was lulled 
to forgefcftilness in the sweet languor of his love j had he 
been offered the kingslfip of ihc earth, he would have re¬ 
nounced it, if to assume its empii'e he must have left her 
^ide ! This man, who had long believed that he cotilld ni' 
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his will, and mould his life, as though he were, godlike^ 
exempt from every inevitable weakness or accident of man¬ 
kind, had sunk into a woman’s arms, and let the golden 
meshes of her loveliness enervate him, till every other feeling 
which might have combatted or rivalled her power w’aa 
drowned and swept away. Passion, often likened by poets 
unto flame, does thus resemble it; that, once permitted 
dotninion, it emn no longer be kept in seiwitude, but master¬ 
ing all before it, devours even that from which it springs. 
The strength which he liad boasted could break “ bonds of 
iron even as green withes ” had ebbed away into a volup¬ 
tuary’s weakness; and, under the even brilliant modem life 
he had led through tlicse eiglit months in Paris, there 
had rioted in him the same guilty love which revelled 
in possession of the Hittite’s wife, the same keen jealousy 
which slew Mariamne for a doubt, in the days of old 
Judea! 

Lady Yavasour sat to-night in her loge at the Opera, 
Strathmore in attendance on her, as he had been through¬ 
out the winter wherever she wont, the Comte de Lmn 
and Prince Michel ot Tchemeidoff her only visitors; for 
the entk to her box, closely as it was besieged, was ever 
a privilege as exclusive as the Garter. Sc^andals^ hadiuage, 
dainty flattery, choice wit lying in a single word, rumors 
whicn answered the “ Quid Novi ? ” asked as perpetually 
in Paris as in the Violet City, circulated in her box ; and 
she sat there in her dazzling youth, shrouded in black, 
perfumed lace, like a Spanish gaditana, with the diamonds 
flashing here and there, and gleaming starlike amidst her 
lustrous hair. Her coquetry of manner she could no more 
abandon than could a fawn its play, than a sapphire its 
sparkle; but, as I say, she never aroused that deadly 
jealousy which lay in wait within him, 'as a tiger lies 
ready to spring; and Strathmore, whose love was a sheer 
idoliiriy, as enthralled by the senses now as in' the first 
moment when his kiss had touched her lips, begrudged 
every glance which fell on anotiier. 

** Strathmore has the monopoly now, how long will be 
keep it ?” said the Due de Vosges, as he left her box, while 

A. E. the Prince d’Etoilfes enttered it; “There are 
women who have no lovers perhaps (at least for our 
oiothcrs’ credit we ail say so), as there arc women wlm 
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use no rouge; but when once they begin to take to either 
th^ add both fresh every day I ” 

“ Postc ! ” said Arthus de Bellus, pettishly, he has had 
it a great deal too long. He must have bewitched her in 
his old English chateau ! If a whole winter is not an 
eternal constancy, wliat is ? ” 

“ And this is May I ” pursued the Due, reflectively ; “ but 
those Englishmen are resolute fellows ; they hold their 
gn)und doggedly in battle as in love, there is no lhaking 
them in either-” 

“ Vrai! There is only shooting them in both I If one 
picked a quarrel with my Lord Cecil par hazard^ and had 
him out-” 

“ lie would shoot you, mon cher, and stand all the 
better with madame for it,” said the Due, drily; “ Strath¬ 
more is the crack shot of Europe; he can hit the ruby 
ill a woman’s ring at a hundred yards—saw him do it at 
Vienna! ” 

“ Look, Cecil! There is your friend ! ” said Marion 
Vavasour, lifting her lorgnon to her eyes, and glancing at 
the o).^posite side of the house. 

“ What an indeflnite description ! ” laughed Strattaore, 
lifting his'slowly : “ VVe all have a million of friends as long 
as wc are happily ignorant of what they say of us.” 

“ 2'ais ioi with your epigrams ! All social comfort lies 
in scll‘-deception, we know that,” she laughed, with that 
glance beneath her silken laslics which had first fallen on 
him under the midsummer stars of Prague, and which 
still did with him what it would; “ There is your Mend, 
your brother, your idol—the Beau Sabreur, as you all call 
him. I hope he will not be shot like his namesake, Murat: 
he is far too handsome! Look! it m he yonder, talking 
with Lord Beaume ! ” 

Bertie! so it is. What has he come to Paris for, 1 
wonder ?” 

Strathmore’s eyes lightened with pleasure as he recog- 
iiiiied Erroll; his attachmemt to him was too thorough to 
have been cut away by those words, even bitter though 
they wor&, which had been exchanged between them ,in 
the cedar drawing-roonf at White Ladies. 

She, glancing upward at him, saw the smile, and this 
woman, rapacious, exacting, mci’ciless, with the panther 
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nntoTe under her delicate loveliness, permitted no thought 
to wander away from her, allowed no single feeling to 
'hare dominion with her! And she prepared his chas¬ 
tisement. 

** What is he in Paris for! To see me, I dare say. 
Is"* mi m pas assez ? Go and tell him to come hei*e ; he will 
not venture witliout,” she said, carelessly, while she leaned 
a little foiward, and bowed to Erroll with an envoi from 
lier fan, for which many men in tlm house that night would 
have paid down ten years of their lives. 

Ilow well she knew her lover, and knew her power over 
him! The smile died off Strathmore’s face, the dark, 
dangcrons anger of bis rage glanced into his eyes: 

“ Pardon me if I decline the errand. 1 am not your 
laqmis de place, Lady-Vavasour! ” he said, coldly, as he 
leaned over her chaii*. The answer was too low for those 
who were in the box to hear it. 

' She glanced at him amusedly, and shrugged her shoulders 
slightly: 

“Many would think themselves flattered by being even 
tlmf! Since vou are refractory, there are othera more 
obedient. M. 5e Lorn, will you be so good as to tell Major 
KiToll he may come and speak to us here? There he is 
with Lord Boaume.” 

Ldm left the box on his cirand, and Lady Vavasour 
fumed to D’Etoilcs, who then entered. She was the 
reigning beauty of Paris still; none dared to dispute with 
her the palm of pre-eminence. Sovereign of fashion, she 
bent sovereigns to her feet, created a mode with a word, 
and saw kings suitors to her for a smile. She must have 
surely loved Strathmore strangely well, with more than 
the fleeting, capricious passions rumor accredited to her, 
that she allowed him so Jealous and undivided a sway 
over her; or, perchance, it was tliat ** the doye ” still 
loved “ to peck the estridge,” to tame this imperious will 
to more than woman’s weakness, and see this man, who 
boasted himself of bronze, gr#w pale if her glance but 
wandered from himself! 

“ For shame I ” she murmured to him, as he bdhfc for ao 
emerald which had fallen front her llouquet-holder s ** How 
rude you l)o you not know my motto is Napedeon'E, 
Qni m’aime me suit ? ” , 
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•*Ycs,” anfiwered Strathmore, unsatisfied and unap¬ 
peased: “but I do not see why you should care to be 
followed by eo very many 1 ” 

She struck him a fragrant blow with her bouquet of 
Btephanotis: 

“If a vast crowd follow ever in vain, is it not the 
greater honor to be singled from so many ? I^igratT 

The idolatrous passion that was in him for Marion Va- 
rasour, which bound him to her will, and made him hold 
his slavery sweeter than all duty, pride, or glory, gleamed 
in his eyes as he stooped towards her in the swell of 
a chorus of the “Puritani,” which drowned his words to 
any ear save hers : 

“ Ay! but love grudges the idlest word that is cast to 
others, the slightest glance that is bestowed elsewhere. 
Tiiere is no miser at once so avaricious and unreason¬ 
able ! ” 

“ Unreasoning indeed ! You are much more fit for the 
days of Abelard and Heloi'se than you are for these. No 
one loves so now —save ourselves! 

For the sweetness of the last word, as it lingered softly 
from her lips, murmured in the swell of the music, he 
forgave her the arch mockeiy of the first; and the sirocco 
of jealoiu^y which once risen, never wholly subsides, lulled, 
and passed harmless away for the present. 

Meanwhile, in Lord Bcaume’s hge., Erroll received his 
message ; i*eceived it with so much reluctance, almost 
repugnance in his tone and on his face, that Comte de 
Lorn, who had only known him a Sir Caledore for courtesy 
and a very llichelicu for women, stared at him and shru^cd 
his shoulders. * 

“ Peste! the gi-eatest beauty of ibe day sends for you, 
and you are no more grateful to her than this! And one 
must stand veiry well with her, too, to be invited to her 
box.” 


“I have no desire whatever to ‘stand welP with 
Lady Vavasour,” said Erroll, impatiently, forgetting how 
strangely his answer mnst# sound, as memories of this wo¬ 
man as be had last seen her at White Ladies stirred up 
bitterly #ithin him j about her and lier alone, passionate 
words had passed between him and the man he loved; 
through her and her alone that blow had been struck their 
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friendship* ixom which friendship never rallies, howsoever 
dexterously that wound be healed 

“ So much the better for you, for nobody has a chance 
r>f rivalling your friend, it seems. Aliens ! you will hardly 
send her such a message back as that ? ” said the French¬ 
man, as he thonght, “ Ah-ha! the fox and the grapes I lU 
iiont trap V 0 r^ diUl et honpour left gongdts I ” 

Erroll wavered a moment, uncertain how best to evade 
her summons ; he felt an invincible reluctance—^in truth, 
did it not seem too exaggerated and cowardly a word, almost 
a dread to enter this woman’s presence ? He recognized 
her sorceress-power and feared it; he knew her influence 
over Strathmore, and resented it; he believed it wisdom to 
shun, foolhardiliood to brave her ; he abhorred her nature, 
and he acknowledged her loveliness. Down at White 
Ladies, even whilst he had hated her for the dominion she 
exercised over Strathmore, and loathed her for the wanton 
passions she veiled beneath her delicate and poetic language, 
her soft and refined grace, he had felt the dazzling chann of 
that divine beauty sweep over and stagger him, as though 
her eyes had some necromantic spell. How, with all the 
stories that were rife of the utter bondage in which she 
held Strathmore, hatred is scarce too fierce a word for what 
Erroll felt for Marion Vavasour. Bad therd been a 
plausible pretext for leaving the house to avoid her, he 
would have taken it; already on his lips was an excuse to 
Lom for hii- attendance to her hge^ when, as she leaned 
forward to lorgner the prima donna, her glance met his, 
and he saw her, with the diamonds glancing in her bosom 
and her hair, and her lustrous eyes outshining the jewels. 
He hated her, condemned her, feared her, approached her 
with aversion ; but that enchantment which Marion Vava¬ 
sour exercised at will over temperaments the most diverse, 
hearts the most steeled to her, stole upon him as the syren’s 
sea-song stole upon the mariners of Greece, though they 
turned their prow from the fatal music, as the' fumes of 
wine steal perforce upon a man, though he refuse to put 
wine even to his lips. 

It seemed impossible to evade her summons ; he turned 
and followed the Comte de L orii, as in this lif^ we ever 
follow the slender thread of Accident, which leaves us too«r 
fate. 
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W'hat has brought you to Paris ? Anything especial ? ” 
asked Strathmore, when Lady Vavasour, having given him d 
smile and a few words of negligent graceful courte^, con¬ 
tinued her conversation with D’Etoiles. 

The hot words that had passed between them had been 
allowed to drop into oblivion by both—freely forgiven by 
the one who had had right on his side ; not so treely by Uie 
one who had been in error, for it was one of the worst traits 
among many darker that belonged to men of his race and 
blood, that a Strathmore never pardoned, y 

“ My uncle’s illness,” answered Erroll; “ He was knocked 
over at Auteuil by paralysis; they telegraphed for me some 
days ago, but this is the first time 1 have left him. It 
v'ill prove a fatal, they tell me, though perhaps a lingering 
alTair.” 

“My dear fellow, I must be ‘extremely glad and 
vastly sorry ’ in one breath—^the first for your inheritance, 
the last for your uncle! ” smiled Strathmore: “ Poor 
Sir Arthur—wonder I never hoard of it; will he last 
long ?” 

“ He may die any day; he may linger on for many 
months ; so the doctors say at least, hut they always hed;^e 
admirably in their prognostications, so that, whether tlicir 
patients bfe cured or killed, they are always in the right I I 
iear there can be no chance for him.” 

“ Fear, Bertie !—on your honor, now ? ” said Strath¬ 
more. 

All the old baronet’s estates were willed by him to Erroll 
(his title he naturally succeeded to); a pro})erty not exten¬ 
sive, but of high value to a cavalryman in debt and in 
difficulties. 

“ On my honor ! What will come to me will set free in 
very many ways; but to rejoice in a man’s death because 
yon reap by it^^wonld be semi-murder,” 

“ ^ly dear fellow,” cried Strathmore, “ we all break the 
Tlecaloguo in our thoughts every hour with impunity, and in 
our acts, too, if we’re not detected: 

* iiO seas dale du moilde est co qui fait TofFease, 

£t ce r/eiit pas p£cher que pd^cr en sllcuoc! * 

lartuffe’s the essence df modem ethics I” 

“ Ethics I Murder I Death ! Quelle horreni ! What 
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are jrou talking about ? ” interrupted Lady Vavasour, 
ciitching fragmentary sentences, and turning her head, with 
her eyebrows arched in surprised inquiry, as the Hoyal 
Duke bowed his cong4 and left her to go to the box of a 
scarcely more notorious, though a less legitimate lionne, 
who had not a coronet to leaven her frailties: “ What 
horrible words to bring into my presence 1 Arc you going 
to quit the world and organko a new La Trappe, Major 
Erroll ? ” 

“ Kot exactly! Though truly there are living beauties 
that m*ight drive us to as fatal a despair, as the dead love* 
lincss of the Buchesse de Montbaaoii awoke in the Trap* 
pist founder! ” answered Erroll, almost involnntarily. 
The eyes that dwelt on him, the subtle spell that stole 
about him, seemed to wrench homage from him to this 
woman in the very teeth of his aversion and his con¬ 
demnation of her, as if to justify the taunt and the sus- 

? icion tliat Strathmore had thrown in his teeth atWhit'^ 
isdies, and to make him by his own words prove hirrjself 
a liar \ 

Strathmore’s eyes flashed swiftly on him, and a sneering 
smile came upon his face. The thought that prompted it 
did Erroll as rank an injustice as evil judgment ever 
wrought in a world whei'e its wrong verdicts ai^ as many 
as tlic sands of the sea, and its restitutions so tardy, that 
they are rarely ofiered, save—to the dead. 

Marion Vavasour smiled—lior moquer, radiant, resistless 
smile. 

Well, it is a proof of woman’s omnipotence that love 
for her was even the cause and tlie corner-stone of the most 
rigid monastic estabiishment, that ever abjured her ! Have 
you been long in Paris ? ” 

“ Only a few days. I am staying in attendance on an 
invalid relative at Auteui I.” < 

“Auteuil I Ah, we go there in a week or so to my 
mamnnette. We shall be charmed to see you, Mdjor Erroll, 
whenever you can make your escape from your melancholy 
duty!” ^ 

He bpwed, and thanked her. For the few words of 
invitation many peers of France and England Would have 
la1<l down half the irappings* of their rank! He acknow¬ 
ledged them, but chilly ; ho could not pardon her for he* 
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work; he conld not forgive her the estrangement between 
him and the man he held closer than a brother; he could 
not see Strathmore under the dominance and by the side 
of the woman who ensnared and enslaved him, without 
bitterness of heart. He read her aright, tliis eorceress, 
who could summon at will evei^ pliase of womanhood; 
and Ms instinct and his reason alike allied to give out 
against her un uncompromising verdict. With but cold 
courtesy he made his ^ieux; and left her box as soon as 
it was possible to do so, having satisfied the bare obliga¬ 
tions of politeness her message had entailed on him. And 
yet, despite all this, as Erroll drove away from the 0|)era 
towai’ds the Maison Dor^e that night, the remembrance 
which involuntarily uprose to him of a pure and childlike 
loveliness, dedicated solely to him, which he had often 
watched when hushed in the repose of a sleep whose very 
dreams were haunted by no other image, and murmured 
of no other name than his own, was rivalled and thrust 
aside by what he strove to put away from him—the memory 
of the glance which had just met his, like the blinding rays 
of a diizzling light. Strong and close about him was the 
treasure of a warm and holy love ; but if ever such a love 
be a silver shield in hours of temptation to the man who 
wears it (thbugh rarely, I deem, is it as charmed a one ns 
poets picture and as women dream), it could not ward olf 
the charmed lance 01 Marion Vavasour’s fascination. Her 
iriemoiy^ followed him through the gaslit streets to t)»e 
Maison I)or6e ; her memory haunted him still when he left 
the laughing companions of Ms opera-supper, and drove 
through the grey dawn of the early June moming back to 
Auteuil. Are we masters of our own fate ? or are we not 
rather playthings in the hands of efreumsttmees and chance, 
floated by them against our will, as thistle-dovrn upon the 
winds that waft tt ? Is it an open question I liaif the 
Avorld mar their own lives, and the other half are niaired ly 
life. 

“ Now, Cecil, what cause was there for you to look as 
stem as Othello, and to assert J^hat you wore not ray laquali 
de placBy to-night, when I merely paid an ordinaiy coui iCHy 
to your friSnd because he k your friend ? Von arc as, 
jealous as a Spaniard, anifas ud^teful—as a man always 

for that matter, so there is no need for a simile! ^ said 
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Lady VftTasour that night, after her own opcra-Rujiper, when 
Etoilefl, the Due de Yosges, and others wlio had formed her 
guests at that most charming of all soupera d minuet had 
left. 

The light shone down upon her where she leaned back 
on a dormeuse, her perfumed hair drooping off her snowy 
shoulders, and the diamonds glancing above her fair Greek- 
like brow. They were alone; the Marquis was aS polite a 
host to Strathmore as the Marquis du OhAtelet to Voltaire; 
and Strathmore bent his head and kissed the fragrant lips 
that mocked him with such sweet laughter. 

“ Ma belle! there is cold love where there is no jealousy! 
Love waits for no reason in its acts j it only knows that it 
hates those who rob it of the simplest word, and is jealous 
of the very brute that wins a touch or smile! ” 

She laughed, as his hand pushed away from her a little 
priceless toy-dog, gift of the Prince d’Etoiles, which had 
nestled in her lace. 

** I tell you you are fit for the old days of Veuiee, when 
a too dai'ing look was revenged with the dagger I Nobody 
loves so now, we are too languid, and too wise; and two 
years ago you would have sworn never to love so yoiu’self, 
Cecil.” 

“ Even so. But two years ago I bad not mbt you.^* 

** No. How strangely we met, too, those summer evenings 
in Bohemia! I told you it was Destiny.” 

He smiled: 

“ My loveliest! I do not think there is much * destiny' 
in this life beyond that which men’s hands fashion for them¬ 
selves, and women’s beauty works for them. But if fate 
would always use me as it did then, I would never ask other 
guidance.” 

She laughed, that soft low laugh, which in its most mellow 
sweotneBB had always a ring of triurapii and of mockery 
difficult to define, yet ever menacing in its music. 

“ It was destiny I Let me keep to my creed. Bah I Life 
is governed by chance, and each of us, at best, is but a leaf 
that drifts on a hazardous cjvind, now in the sunlight, and 
now in the shadow; and the winds blow the leaves hap- 
hazard together, for evil, for good, whichever ft be.” 

And Lady Vavasour la'hgliod** again at her own ciweless 
philosophiesj a true epicurean, fife had its most golden 
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charm for her, and turned to her its sunniest side; her foot 
was on the neck of the world, and the world lay obedient, 
and enriiptured by its enslaver; Emperors obeyed a sign of 
her fan, how should fate ever dare to turn rebel against 
lior? 

Then that sadness, which gave to her gazelle eyes their 
most dangerous sweetness, came over them; she assumed 
hy turns, and at will, every shape and caprice, now heartless 
and moqmnte as the world she reigned over, now tender ^ntl 
liill of thought, as the women of whom poets dream in tfieir 
Youth: 

“ Ah, Ce(hl! I have taught you a better love than the Age 
and the Power you once coveted? And yet—^who knows? 
perhaps Ambition was the safer and the wiser, though not 
the more faithful, mistress.” 

His eyes dwelt, with all the passion which she had 
awakened in him, on the living picture before him, on 
which the light oi the chandeliers shone, enhancing all its 
wondrous brilliance of tint, and its rare grace of form. His 
idolatry outweighed the world, shrivelled ambition as a 
scroll of paper snrivels in the flames, and filled his past, his 
present, ana his future, only with Herself I 

I do not.knoT—I do not care! ” he said, passionately, 
whilst his lips were hot against her cheek. “ For the love 
you have taught me, I would barter life and sell eternity! 
Ambition—it is dead in me! You are my world. I have 
ibrgot all others.” 

IJod pardon him I It was fatally true. And she looked 
op sojtly in his eyes, his slavery was sweet homage to her 
()0wcr, his insanity precious incense to her vanity, and as 
she knew that she was all the world to him, so she whispered 
him he was to her. She had vowed him so many times, with 
her enchantress tongue, her fragrant lips, her eloquence of 
eye and word—so she vowed him now, 

“ Ah, Cecil I” she murmured, with that caressing sweetness 
which was as resistless as the song of the serpent-charmer, 
“ we do not love the less, but the more, because the world 
sometimes robs us of each oth^r, and would sever us if it 
could by its laws! ” 
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CHAPTEB .\X. 

BELLA BEMOXVA OON ANQELICO 11180. 

The Bosquet de Diane was situated midway between 
Auteuil and Passy, in one of the most charming retreats of 
those pleasant places; nestled among sycamore and lime- 
woods, catching from its terraces a distant view of the spires 
of P^is, and a nearer of* the windings of the Seine, with a 
paradise of roses beaming in its gardens, and the luxuiy of 
a serail lavished on its interior. Hither, in the sultry heats 
of early summer, when the thermometer w'as 38 deg. Reaumur, 
came Marion, Lady Vavasour, after a lengthened Paris sea¬ 
son, with a choice cohm of courtiers and guests, to head a 
circle scarce less brilliant than that adjacent at St. Cloud; 
to pass her mornings, forming new sumptuary laws and 
despotic edicts of fashion; to frame fetes k la Watteau in 
her rose-gardens, or in her private theatre; to spend her 
time as became the Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux, and 
the Queen of Society. 

As it chanced, j(jiniiig the grounds of her wmsonnet^f lay 
the grounds of a cosy bachelor-villa, that had been long in¬ 
habited by an old English bori^viveuff who, with very good 
taste, preferred Auteuil, and all to which Auteuil lies near, 
to his own baronial hall down in the dullness of Shropshire, 
where there was not a decent dinner-party to be had neai'er 
than twenty miles as the crow flew. ^ 

The bon~vm 2 ir was Sir Arthur Erroll, and the villa was, 
naturally, the Paris residence of his nephew, who had been 
summoned when a fit of paralysis threatened a sure, though 
a gradual, death for the baronet. The windows of the villa 
looked on to the glades of lindens and the aisles of roses, 
which formed the choicest portion of the pounds of tlie 
Bosquet de Diane; and, sitting in Sir Arthur’s sick chamber, 
Erroll had full view of the^Decamerone-like groups wliick 
strolled there in the luminous evenings, and had ever before 
him, as Lady Vavasour moved in the moonligiit or the sun¬ 
set radiance through the arcadoe of her orangeries, o^' down 
the length of her terraces, a living picture which united the 
rich' glory of Giorgione with the aerial grace of Greuze 
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Perchance this constant, yet distant view of her, was more 
dangerous than closer neighhonrhood; through it, perforce,' 
die haunted his solitude, and usurped his thoughts. Of 
necessity detained at Auteuil, he could not shut away what 
rose before his sight almost as regularly as the evening stars 
themselves. He avoided visiting at the maisonnette as muoli 
us he could possibly do; invited there, to have constantly 
refused would have been to place himself in the absurd light 
<vf emsor monm to Strathmore, and fostered rather than 
disabused the jealous error into which Strathmore had fallen, 
regarding the motive of his interference, the autumn before 
at White Ladies. Still he went thither very rarely; but he 
could not walk through the Bois, or drive down the Versailles 
road, without encountering her carriage or her riding parties; 
and, when he sat beside the open casements of his uncle’s 
chamber, he could not refuse his admiration to the brilliant 
and graceful form surrounded with her court, which came 
ever within his sight, when she swept slowly along the 
marble ton-aces, or beneath tlie avenues of her rose-gardens 
in the stfu-lit summer night. He ceased to wonder at Strath¬ 
more's infatuated passion—he ceased to marvel that, for 
this woman’s loveliness, he flung away fame, time, ambition 
-everything'•that had before been precious to him—like 
dross; and, almost nn(5onsciously and irresistibly, EnxiU 
ceased also to care to drive over to dine at the Cafe de Paris, 
and sup in the Breda Quartier, as he had done hitherto, but 
stayed in preference to sit beside the window of an old man’s 
sick room, with some opened novel, on which his eyes never 
glanced! 

Perhaps Lady Vavasour perceived how mai*kedly her own 
invitations were refused, yet how surely a lorgnon watched 
her from the balcony of Sir Arthur’s villa that was visible 
through the limes; or perhaps she divined and resented the 
verdict her lover’s friend gave against her? Major Erroll 
is very rude. I have asked him to dinner three times, and 
he has three times * deeply regretted,’ &c., &c,— 
refused! 1 have shown him c^ourtesy for your sake, CJecil j 
how show him resentment for mine. I will not hate you 
sworn friends with the man; he does not like ME ! ” said her 
ladyship, laughingly, one naoming, to a lover with whom her * 
word was law, and who thon^t, as two scenes at White 
Ladies arose to his memory, ** Perhaps he hut likes you too 
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well! ” The few phrases sufficed to sow afresh the doubt in 
Strathmore’s mind, and increased the coolness that had come 
betwixt him and Erroll, whom Marion Vavasour treated with 
an absolute indifference, though occasionally she watched 
him with something of that cmiositj which a flattered, 
6|)oiled, and beautiful woman might well feel lor the only 
one who had ever dared to show her his disapprobation, and 
been proof against her charm; and occasionally her eyes 
lighted and dwelt on the rare beauty of his face with a iook 
which meant—it were hard to say what—^perhaps a chaU 
lenge. 

‘‘Major Erroll, pray why do yon persistently shun us ?” 
slie asked him, suddenly, forsaking the negligence with 
which she had hitherto habitually treated him, as was 
natural from a proud and courted beauty to a man who had 
ventured to be ungrateful for her condescensions, and to 
slioTV tacit rebuke of her conduct, without the prestige 
a high rank to excuse him the insolence. It was one of 
those days when he had been compelled to come to the 
Bosquet "de Diane, invited too publicly as he encountered 
them in the Bois, when riding there with one of Louis 
Philippe’s equen-ics, to be able to refuse without drawing 
comment. They were for the moment almost alone, as 
they strolled through the gardens after dinner under the 
arcades of roses, wliile the starlight shone down on her, 
burnishing her hair to its marvellous lustre, and glancing 
off the Byzantine jewels above her brow, while the shadow 
of the night, half veiling her beauty, gave it a dream-like 
softness. She knew so well when lu was at its rarefdi and 
its most resistless! 

“ Shun you ? ” he repeated : “ Lady Vavasour can surely 
never do herself so little justice as to deem such a rudeness 
to her possible ?” Courtesy demanded^the reply, and he 
gave it only coldly. 

“ I deem it possible because it is the fact,’,’ she laughed, 
cni'clessly: “ Come, I never am refused or kept waiting, 
why do yon do it ? ” 

“It is much honor to m8 that you should even remavl’ 
a discourtesy if I have been guilty of it,” Jie answered, 
coldly still. He condemmjd an4 abhorred the nature which 
he read aright in her, and yet—his voice softened dfespite 
himsdf as he looked down upon her. 
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“ You auswer by an equivoque ? For shame I I never 
permit evasions. Say frankly, Major Erroll, the truth— 
Uiat you dislike me! ” 

As" she spoke she turned her eyes full on him, their liquid 
darkness laughing with a light as of amusement that any 
mortal could be found so mad as to defy her power, so blind 
as to resist such loveliness ,* a light that flashed on him 
with its dazzling regard, challenging him to treasure haked 
if he could, to preserve defiance if he dai'cd, to Marion, 
Lady Vavasour! 

“ Come,” she repeated, a haughty nonchalance in her 
attitude as she turned her head towards him, while she 
swG})t through the fragrant aisles of her gardens, but with 
a mocking, amused smile about her lips—“come ! the truth 
now, you dislike me ? ” 

“Say rather, Lady Vavasour, that I dread your power, 
and that—since you ask for frankness—I perhaps condemn 
its too pitiless exercise, its most pitiful results ! ” 

They were rash and daring words to the pampered 
beauty, who heard the truth as rarely as a sovereign in her 
palace ! They were spoken on the impalsc of a fraii nature 
and a loyal fri^dship, as ErroU’s clear azure eyes turned on 
her steadily, with the first reproof that any living being had 
ever dared to offer to Marion Vavasour. From that moment 
Ills late was sealed with her I 

The glance she first gave him war one of grand amaze¬ 
ment, of haughty indignation ; then, this woman, in whom 
was combined every fairest phase of woman’s witcheries, 
and who could assume at her will any lying loveli¬ 
ness she would, looked at him with a faint blush waver¬ 
ing her cheek, and her lashes slightly drooping over her 
eyes that lost their malicious laughter, and grew almost 
sad. • 

“Then you are unjust, and err in hasty judgment, a 
eommon error of j^our sex,” she said, gently almost mourti- 
Ihlly: “Bah ! you might as well condemn the sun that 
s'loue on the J3gean, because*the blind and the unwise 
i>owed down j>o it as God! You are prejudiced. N'im- 
porte! when you know me better you will not do mo so 
muchVrong.” * 

And, for the moment, as he listened, he forgot that sh^ 
wlio S}>oke Avas the arch-coquette of Europe, was the avowed 
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mistress of Strathmore ; he forgot that those words on hci 
lips were a graceful lie without meaning, only uttered as tht 
actress utters the words of the r61e she assumes for tht 
hour. They stood alone in the starlight, about them tht 
heavy perfume of the roses that roofed the trellised aish 
and strewed the path ; and as she leant slightly towards 
him in the shadow, while her eyes seemed to glisten, and 
her rich lips to part with a sigh, words broke from him 
nnawares, wrenched out against his will by this woman’s 
sorceress charm; 

“Let US' know you as we may, you do with ns what you 
will! Lady Vavasour, for God’s sake take heed—you hold 
a fearful power in your hands ! ” 

His tone bore more meaning than his speech, which wag 
rapid and broken, and his prayer, in its very warning, only 
bore fresh incense to her triumphs. Her eyes dwelt softlj 
on him, and the warm hue still lingcmd temptingly, flatter- 
iiigly on the cheek that had no charni so perfect as its blush. 
And then she laughed gaily as she turned away, tlie Byzan¬ 
tine gems gleaming in the star-rays: “ Power Bah ! ovci 
an hour’s rest, a moment’s pique, an evening’s homage! 
grand chose!” 

With this careless, coquettish mockery she left him, and 
was joined by Strathmore and the Due de Vosges; and 
Errofl, turning suddenly away, strode down the rose-walk 
in the moonlight at a swift, uneven pace, not to reium to 
the Bosquet de Diane that night. Twelve months before, 
he had sworn, in that certain remorse which comes to all 
men when they retum to one who has been faithful to them 
in absence, with a reading of fidelity which they have never 
followed, that no other love should ever supplant or eftace 
his Wife, sworn it in all sincerity, believing that he should 
guard his oath sacred and unbroken. She was veiy dear to 
him still, dear as our purer thoughts, our better moments, 
our most holy memories are dear to us; he loved her fondly, 
truly, deeply ; yet, the holier love was but a frail shield 
against the unholier, which# swept on him with a sirocco’s 
strength, hated yet insidious., Mes friresf did ever yet the 
soft ^veiy wings of your better angel so wholly enshroud 
vo% that they made you l)lind the laughing eyes of the 
bao^futes that beset your path, and banned from your sight 
the Wmthing arms and wooing lips that lure you into 
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error ? Never, I fear me, out of the happy fables of women’s 
credence, and of poet’s song, 

PowBE ! It was the idol of Marion Vavasour’s religion 
in one form ; as in another, ere she had supplanted S, it 
had been her.lover’s. She warped and used it pitilessly ^ 
and though she had disowned it, never exercised it more 
capriciously and mercilessly than over Strathmore, now that 
slie had set lior foot on his bent neck, and bound him into 
slavery- No toy was so dear to this tyrant as the imperious 
and unyielding nature she had bowed like a reed in her 
hands! No pastime so precious to her as tp show, by a 
hundred fresh ingenuities, how pliant as strew to her bid¬ 
ding was the steel of his will and his pride ! 

“From whom is that letter, Strathmore?” she asked 
one evening in the rose-gardens, her favorite haunt, where 
she sat with him, the Due de Vosges, and an English 
Viscountess. 

The letter just brou^t him was from a British minister 
arrived in Paris for an European Congress, and he passed it 
to her ; his will had sunk so absolutely into hers, that he 
neither seemed conscious of her dominion j[or his own de¬ 
gradation ! 

She arched her delicate brows as she read: 

“ This evening ? Yon cannot wait on him this evening. 
We play ‘ Hernani.’ ” 

“I fear it is impossible for me to avoid going, you see 
what is said,” he answered her: “The Earl would take no 
excuse in a matter of so much import-” 

“ He mmi take it, if I choose you to send him one, You 
cannot go, Stratlimore ; I need you specially.” 

“But indeed, since he does me the honour to desire 
this interview, I could not refhse without marked dight, 
not alone to himself, but almost to the Government at 
home,” 

Lady Vavasour made a mom muUm. She knew a 
lovely woman is never lovelier than when she will not hear 
reason: 

" The Government ? Whit is that to me ? You are to 
play Hemanij and that is of far more consequence 1 ” 

“ But I assure you—v” began Strathmore, while Ladt 
Md^tyn listened amusedly, and he caught a smile on the 
face of the French Duke that he bitterly resonttid ; hi** rivahi 
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Straibiiior« kept utterly at a distauce. had him iu 
thraldom, but they had not. 

Well? what ? I cannot have my theatricals disarranged 
to pleasure your Earl, especially as he is a person I most pur- 
t-icularly dislike. What would be the consequence, pray, of 
TOUT neglecting his summons ? 

^ I have said it would be little less than an insult to 

Allonby, in his ministerial capiicity, and-” 

Insult him, then! ” cried her ladyshi]), with charmin'^ 
nonchalance: A.nd apres ? ” 

Strathmore stooped towards her, and lowered hivS voice for 
her ear alone. 

“ Apres ? Very natural offence from him pcrsonnlly, and 
great injury to my own future career, fi'oui neglecting the 
opportunity he affords me.” 

“ Galmmitas I I cannot have my trage Jy spoiled for the 
Ministiy’s farce,” she answered aloud, with a slight shrug of 
her shoulders: You must send an excuse to the Earl, 
or—” and she dropped her voice, “ if you insult me with 
divided allegiance, Cecil, I shall receive none. You used to 
boast Ago and Power were all you coveted. You may go 
back to your old loves if you disobey w.” 

Perhaps it was that she felt jealous of l^r old rival 
Ambition ; perhaps it was merely to see her own power 
in its wanton comfdeteness; but her eyes dwelt on him 
with the glance that, from her to him, commanded all 
things. 

^‘Well!” she asked impatiently, “do you obey Lord 
Allonby or me ? Which ? I never share a sceptre.” 

A flush passed over Strathmore's face almost of anger ; 
the look he caught on the face of Yosges reminded him for 
once of how completely he—a courtier, a diplomatist, a man 
of the world, who had sneered with Ids most bitter wit at 
love and all its follies—hud become the slate of one passion, 
weak as water in the hands of one woman! 

“Well? Which?” asked Marion Vavasour, with her 
charming petulance, and by the light in her eyes ho know 
that his capricious, imperious tf/rant would perchance rescni 
disobedience in this trifle, on which her will set, mcn-e 
ttmn n % heavier disloyalty.^ An<^ so great was his idolatry, 
tlwjfc evm with lookers-on * at his degradation, ho—^\^ho 
neld hk will as bron>«a and had boasted self-dominioD 
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as omtiipoteafc—^let her rale him even in this wanton 
caprice. 

lie bowed his assent to her; 

“ What Lady Vavasour wishes is a command.** 

It was a strange oversight, which, for a mere frivolous 
tyranny, made Lady Vavasour detain him that night at the 
Bosquet de Diane. 

An hour afterwards, when the sun had sunk, and the 
ladies had re-entered the maisonnette to dress for <^ner, 
Strathmore, at her request, remained behind them, and 
took his way to the stables to look at her favorite mare, 
^Yhichhad been lamed in exercising that morning, and which 
' fc’he would not leave solely to the care of stud-grooms and 
farriers. 

It was dusk, and the second dressing-bell had rung, when, 
as he returned from the stables through the thick shrub¬ 
beries which filled that part of the rounds, he stumbled 
agaiust a female form, wliich crouched upon the ground in a 
p<jsition so suspicious of some thieving design, that he laid 
his hold upon her clothes, and bade her get up with no very 
gentle epithet. The woman shook his grasp off by a rapid 
movement, rose with a spring like a young doe, and stood 
confronting feim, without any sign of guilt or fear, though 
her gipsy look and dusty dress confirmed him in his opinion 
tl)at her errand lay towards any costly trifles or loose jewels, 
which the open windows and vacated rooms of the inaison' 
netie might let her make away with undetected. 

She (lid not seem to hear the words he spoke to her; but 
her eyes dwelt on him curiously and earnestly, while a smile, 
’laif melancholy, half bitter, played about her lips ; and as 
«e scfinned her face in the fading light, he recognised in its 
dark Murillo beauty the Bohemian woman who had taken 
his gold and prophesied his future, under the Ozeschen limes. 
The prophecy and the prophetess woidd alike have been long 
forgotten, but for the one who had heard and seen them with 
him. 

Wliat! ** said the Zingara in the Ozeschen patois, her 
mournful and monotonous tonis falling dreamily on his ear, 
“whatI tha love !s bom already?—the yellow hair has 
'Iravm you in its net so ^oon ?, Take care I take care I* 
Your kiss is not the first, nor will it be the last, on her 
lips-» 
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“ Peace to your jargon! ” broke in Strathmore, i mper a- 
tively, catching enough of the words to incense him: What 
are you doing here, an idle vagrant prowling about to 
steal V** 

She threw herself back with a proud, fierce gesture, the 
biM)d stainmg her bronze cheek, and a sinister light flash 
ing in her eyes, that were darkly brilliant as those midnight 
Stitt’S from which, in ancient days, her ancient race had 
prophesied to kings the fate of empires ; by which now, in a 
strange travestie of their old fame and faith, they babbled 
to peasant-girls of love-predictions : “Steal!’' she muttered 
ill the Czcscheii dialect: “ Steal—from her house ! I would 
not drink a stoup of water that was ftera, to save myself from 
dying.” 

The words wei-e so fiercely spoken, that Strathmore, 
catching them imperfectly, thought he must have mistaken 
a language which, tliough known to him, was unfamiliar, 
and laid his grasp upon her afresh. • 

“ You must give some very good account of yourself, 
or T shall turn you over to the gendarmes. You are in 
private gj’onnds at nightfall, and arc here on no honest 
errand.” 

She turned her eyes on him half proudly, half mourn- 
folly, with the same gaze with which she nad studied his 
face under the Bohemian limes, and unconsciously his hand 
rehixed its hold and left her free. The regard, while it 
shamed the suspicion which accused her of low theft, stmek 
him with the same chill as when her vague words had traced 
out his future in Bohemia. An artist would have given 
lhat look to the changeless and fathomless eyes of the 
Eumenides. 

“ I have no need to thieve,” said the Bohemian, quietly 
and proudly, “ and my errand I will not teb you—now. In 
a little time, when yon hate where you still love, yon may 
share it—not yet. The sin is fair m your si^t, and the 
kiss is sweet on your lips to-night; when the sin bears its 
curse, and the kiss has turned (o gall, come to me; Eedempta 
will show yon your vengeahee ” , 

^ turned swiftly, and had passed away in the gloom 
throng]| the trees before he«onld<arrest her, taking adyan 
pause of involuntary hesitancy wMcjh he mkcle, aa 
be iteS^ted with himself whcfclier this woman was a maniac, 
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or whether again lie might not hare misunderstood the 
(Jzeschen dialect, r^dered doubly unfamiliar as it was by 
the gipsy patois she employed. 

His eyes rainly sought her in the twilight. She was out 
of sight*; and,, disinclined to enter on the chase himself ht 
passed into the house and apprising some of the serrantis 
that a beggar-woman was loitering suspicionsly about the 
grounds, bade them have diligent search made for her. Hie 
order was obeyed; but the Bohemian w as nowh^ dis¬ 
covered. She had made her way through the twilight like a 
night-bird, and had left as little trace of her path. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

, THE BROODING OF THE HTORM, 

“ Heuna.vi ” was never better acted at the Francais than 
it was in tiie Marcliioncss’s private theatre that sultry mid¬ 
summer night. So many people were staying at the Bosquet 
dc Diane tli|i<t no other audience was needed, and save one 
of the Royal Dukes from St. Cloud, Erroll was the only 
f'xlerm guest. A little note with but half a dozen lines in it 
had been sent over to Sir Arthur’s villa, signed “ Marion, 
Vavasour and Vaux.” That very morning Erroll had vowed 
to leave Auteuil as soon as his uncle’s death or recovery re¬ 
leased him, and while forced to remain tliore to go no more 
10 the maisonmtte; but I’liomme propose et femme dispose ! 
The few lines of gracious courtesy and raillery on his eremite 
tastes invited him that evening, and broke asunder all liis 
freshly-forged resolves I 

From her bij^u theatre, of which Lady Vavasour was 
singularly fond, actors and audience met again in the sup¬ 
per room, decorated i\ la Louis Quinze, where she loved 
to revive the petite soupers that came in with the Regency 
and went out with the Revofution. These suppers were a 
peculiar chqjm of iSie Bosquet de Diane, and to-night one of 
the most brilliant of then^follo^j^d on “ Hemani,” at which 
the Sparkle of the wit might fairly have vied with the mots 
of Claudine de Tencin, Piron, or Rivarol; at wliich the Duo 
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.■*ie Vosges, te^rdiiig his hostess, began to ponder that tne 
•advice of Aitims de Bellus might aflej^ all be the best, and 
that it would be well to shoot a lover whom there seemed 
no chance of supplanting; and at which Erroll's mots were 
so sparkling and his spirits so high, that some of the men 
th^e wondered to themselves if he were bent on eclipsing 
Strathmore. 

The supper lasted long, every one loth to leave a table 
at which he was so well amused, and with the introduction 
of those perfumed cigarettes which Lady Vavasour per¬ 
mitted to bo smoked in her presence, and which scented 
the air with a delicate Oriental odor, fresh jenx de mots 
seemed introduced, and it was very Into when the Bourbon 
Pi’ince took his departure. Son Altcsse Boyal was alway* 
(M:)rdially gracious and en b&n mmarade with Strathmore, 
whom he detained now at the door of his carriage, saying 
some last words relative to the Sartory Stakes, for whicli 
their horses w'ere respectively entered ; and when he rolled 
aw'ay, Strathmore stood outside tlie house a few moments, 
while Lord Vavasour left the entrance-hall after accom¬ 
panying the Due to his candage. The air was pleasant, 
for the night was very sultr}^ and oppressive, as with the 
near approach of a tempest; it reminded him of the one, 
now near twelve months past, when the first words of love 
had passed his lips to Marion Vavasour, and he had thrust 
into his breast the crimson leaves that had been pressed 
against her lips ,* it was she only of whom he thought now 
as lie paced up and down, while the dawn broke above 
the woods to the east. His passion had this characteristic, 
of a worthier love—that its success had not weakenod, 
but tenfold strengthened it, and her memory alone filled 
his thoughts now in the hot, hushed stillness. Slie was 
hi.s 1 and he would have driven out of his path the boldest 
that had dared to seek her love, he woulH have revenged 
with death the fairest rivalry that had dared-to usurp bis 
place ! 

Some twenty minutes might have gone by when, as he 
turned to re-enter the mm&thimik by one of the Frencli 
windows which stood open to the pia&za, thtfe figure of a 
man came between him anjl theipsoonlight, he did not sec 
whetlicr from the villa or the grounds, though a moibcut 
recogniaed Erroll. They met as the one left*, 
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end the other turaed to enter, the honse, met, for the first 
tirac alone since the day at White Ladies, when wprdi 
about a woman, rash on the one side, bitter on the other; 
had laid the axe at the root of their fnendshia In a 
clearer light, or when his own thoughts had been less pre¬ 
occupied, Strathmore must have noticed the change that 
had come over Erroll in the short half hour that had gone 
by from the time of Uie 'Due’s departure, when he had 
been laughing and talking at the supper table with all his 
usual gaiety, and even more than his usual wit. Tlien, 
his mots had sparkled through the conversation, dropped 
ant in his soft, lazy voice, and his laugh had ruug as often 
and as clearly as a young girl’s—now, his face was hag¬ 
gard and lined, and as ho jmlled the GiengaiTy over his 
ryes liis hand shook slightly, like the hand of a man who 
has been drinking deeply, wJiicli was scarcely the case 
with him, since he had never left the society of titled 
women. 

Strathmore, however, did not observe this; it was very 
dadi jnst then, as the clouds swept over the moon, and 
the lights from Lady Vavasour’s villa, which were stream¬ 
ing full in his own eyes, dazzled them, while Erroll stood 
with his back to their blaze. 

“I thonglit you had left us, Bertie. Have a cigar?’ 
he began, holding out his own case : “ What a hot night, 
isn’t it ? There’s a storm brewing. We shall have it 
down in half an hour.” 

“ It looks dark,” said Erroll, briefly, as he struck a fusee. 

“Mild word! How sweet those limes smell, rather op¬ 
pressive, though. I will walk across the grounds w:ith you 
to Sir Arthur’s ; how is he to-day ?” 

“ Not much better.” 

“Well, really* that tyrannous old gentleman has lived 
quite long enough,” laughed Strathmore, as he moved 
down the terrace steps: “ I want you to have that Hurst- 
wood property, the timber is magnificent. What do you 
fhink of Milly Mostyn lonely figure, hasn’t she ? Only 
unluckily, some wicked fellows do say it is sadly fictitious, 
and disappears when her maid disrobes her.” 

‘4 We’re often tricked ^ that*way,” laughed Erroll. But 
the laugh was forced, and he pulled his cap down over 
his eyes as they walked on under the limes and across the 
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lawn of itarion YaTasonr’s rose-gardens, Strathmore talk¬ 
ing to a spaniel of hers, that had run after and leapt upor, 
him—a beantifhl creature with a collar of silver bells. 
Erroll glanced at the spaniel as they strolled on in silence 
farther, and a bitter, haggard smile came on bis face: 

She caresses you to-night—she will caress me to-morrow 
—a German Prince or a French Due the next 
day I ” , 

Strathmore laughed slightly ; his laugh had a peculiar 
intonation; it wah not often that it warmed, but rather 
chilled: 

Poor Bonbon ! How severe you are on her. What haf! 
she done to deserve such philippics ? ” 

“ Nothing ! She merely made me think that she strangely 
resembles—dier mistress! ” ' 

“ Her mistress! ” repeated Strathmore. He hated to 
hear the name of Marion Yavasour spoken by any : “ Your 
remark is open to an odd construction, Erroll; what do you 
mean by it ? ” 

Erroll swung round ana paused where they now stood, 
under the limes in the midst of Lady Vavasour’s prdens, 
nothing near them but the night-birds, which swept with 
a switt rush through the foliage, fleeing to lefnge before 
the storm—nothing watching them but the quid: lustrous 
eyes of the dog, that glanced rapidly from one to tlie other. 

“ Strathmore, do you believe now in the love of that 
woman as you did twelve months ago ? ” ' 

“ To the full.” The answer was mild as yet, but Stratli- 
more’s eyes were beginning to glitter coldly and angrily. 
<)f all things he hated bis personal feelings to be probed, his 
personal matters touched. 

“ What! ” broke in Erroll; his manner was ^ utterly 
changed fix)m its usual soft and lazy nonchalance, and his 
words were spoken by hoarse, abrupt efforts : “What 1 you 
are as mad about her, then, as you were a year ago! You 

never see—^you never think- 

Strathmore laughed a little again, more chilly than 
before. * 

“ My dear Erroll! a year before you were so good as to 
intrude your counsels on mp—praf don’t be at the trouble 
to them. I bore rather ill with your interference 

then, 1 may do so still worse now.” 
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“ Bear wRh it as yon will 1 but do you mean to tell me, 
tlieii, that, arch-eoquettc as Marion VaTasour is, you are 
mad, blind, infatuated enough to believe she • will for¬ 
ever-” 

“‘Forever’ is a word for fools,” interrupted Strath* 
more, with his chilliest smile ; “even forbearance will not 
last ‘ forever,’ if it b^ tried too far, as you take a fimcy to 
tiy it to-night! ” - ■ 

’ “ For God’s sfike, do not let our friendship be l^oken 
for her!'' muttered Erroll, with so strange a vehemence 
and pain that tlie spaniel Bonbon jumped upon liim whin¬ 
ing plaintively : “ It will stay by us when all the women’s 
love on earth has rotted out of our hands—do not let lier 
desti-oy it! ” 

Faugh ! ” said Strathmore, with contemptuous impa¬ 
tience ; “ If we had not left the ladies’ presence at supper, 
I should say our good liost the Marquis’s wine had got in 
your head, mon chcr! The duration or rupture of our 
eiifmtfi cordwJe lies in your own choice ; all I beg of you 
is, cease to meddle with my private matters. I must take 
the liberty to remind you, that you are iwiither my keeper 
nor my father-confessor!” 

Strathmore’s words were light, sneering, and cold ; such, 
flung at a man in a moment of high excitement^ keen 
suflering, and strong feeling, are like ioc-water flung on 
flames ; they came so now to Erroll, and on the spur he 
said, what might never have passed Jus lips: 

“ You must be a madman or a fool, Strathmore I ” he 
flroke in hotly and quickly: “1 do not want to be your 
confessor, to see that you are fettered liajid and foot. It 
is no secret now, you never attempt to keep it so. Ton 
are the slave of her idlest caprice, you are utterly chained 
and infatuated by her—all the world sees it. It is a thing 
publicly and plainly known enough. Men jest and jeer 
over it! ” 

“ Because they envy it—as perhaps you do ? ” 

“ They ridicule you behind yonr back,” went on Erroll, 
hurriedly, not noticing (or efading) the sneer, which was all 
the more chitting for its tranquillity : “ I tell you what they 
—sneaks and cowards!—^nly say out of your hearing. You 
liale no will of your own witS her—she rules vou as she 
pleases. Gfeat Heavens! can you make such a py-word 
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your name, such a wreck of your ambition, for the slieer 
Bake of this wanton adulter^a! ” 

Silence! ” 

The word hissed out on the air like the ring ot a bullet. 
The black, silent wrath of his vengchil race glared in 
Sferathmoi'c’s eyes till they gleamed like steel, and he turned 
away with a smile that had darker meaning in it than the 
hottest fury or m^ace, that could have shaped itself into 
oaths or words. 

“ I should shoot any one else dead for that fco-raorrow 
morning! I do not need to say our acquaintanceship 
ceases from to-night ? Bmihon^ ma lelle, aUons nous m! 
VoiU la plum qui tomhe.’* 

He moved away with a low and punctilious bow of con¬ 
temptuous courtesy; but with a sudden movement EitoII 
swung round and stood before him in the path; in the 
yellow moonlight his face looked very pale, and the nerves 
of his lips twdtched under his moustaches : 

“"Stop ! we shall not part like that! ” 

They stood face-to-face in the middle of Marion Vava¬ 
sour’s paradise of flowers, w^hile the first storm-drops fell 
among the leaves above head slowly one by one, and 
the garish light of the moon, which looked" duskily red 
against the clouds, strayed in streaks across the dark- 
ness. 

“Wait a moment!” EitoH’s voice was thick as he spoke, 
and shook slightly: “ 1 risked death for you once, I would 
do it again to-night. We have lived, and shared, and 
thought together, as though the same mother had borne 
us. We have not prated about it like boys, but w'e have 
held each other closer than mi-n of the same blood do. 
We never had an evil word between us till she wrought 
ihem. Strathmore 1 is all that to be swept away in a single 
night ? ” 

The words were more eloquent by feeling than they wer(i 
by rhetoric ; would have softened most men—Strath¬ 
more they did not even toujh. He stood with his ai*m,s 
folded and his cigarette in his mouth, while his face wore 
its darkest deadliest sneer. When his will wasocros^d, his 
wrath roused, or his p^e touehed, the man was bropze; 
words could not scathe, pity could not stir, memory could 
mt eolfcmi him. Once his glance grew a little gentler, it 
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was at ErroU’s first words; but it soon passed away, andtlje 
merciless sneer set on his lips ^^gain. 

You are admirably theatrical! but we are not playing 
‘ Hernani ’ now, ai\d I should prefer that we used the lan- 
iruagc of gentlemen. It is sad waste of stage-talent, and I 
should like fewer phrases and more ration^ ones ! Lady 
Vavasour can in no way be charged with having caused the 
‘ evil words ’ you speak of; you have only yourself to thank 
for them by your madraan’s conduct, and by youtj veiy 
marked insolence to me. Be so good as to oblige me by 
letting me pass ?” 

“ Not yet,'" swore Erroll between his teeth ; a hot flush 
had come on his face, and his eyes were excited ; Strath¬ 
more’s words cut him to the quick, less for tlieir insult, than 
ilieir cldll and sneering heartlessness: “You insult me for 
her sake—}' 0 U turn against me because I tell you frankly 
what all your friends and enemies say wdth one voice behind 
your back—because I seek to warn you against your insane 
belief, your wretched slavery, with a wanton coquette, a 
titled harlot ? What if I told you she ivere faithless to 

YOU ? ” 

For an instant the words struck Strathmore like a shot, 
and he made one first swift panther-like movement as though 
to spring upon and rend limb from limb, the man that 
dared <>o whisper tliis thing to him; then he restrained 
himself, and laughed, a low, cold, imperious laugh of con¬ 
tempt and of power ; he took the cigarette leisurely from 
his lips, and his eyes, that glittered like a furious hawk’s, 
fastened on EitoU with deadly significance. 

“ What! ” he said slowly, and gently winding a loosened 
leaf round tho cigarette: “ What ? Why you would give 
me your life for the lie, e’est tout!" 

“ But if I coqjd prove to you that it weratrue ?” 

“ Prove it, then I You liave dared to hint it, dare to 
make it good ? ” hissed Strathmore through his teeth, 
where he leaned forward as a boar-hound strains to leap u}>on 
his foes, while the leash holds him back from the death* 
grip. • 

The blood rushed to Erroll’s face, staining it crimson, his 
he^l sank like a man wddei^Jy and sorely stricken j he 
stood motionless in the still and sultry night, 

“ Prove it, if you are not the greatest dastard upon 
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earth hissed Rtrutbmore, lus voice vibrating; wifciithcBUp, 
pressed passion wJiich was worse in men^ of his blood, than 
the dariigt wrath of a more open and quicker-spent anger: 
“ Prove it, I saj, if it is not the vilest lie that jealousy ever 
spawned I ” 

My God ! it is the truth I spare you ! ’’ The words 
#rung out. from him, died on his lips too low to be over¬ 
heard, as he foi*ced t-liem bade 1,o silence, by the might of s 
generous self-sacrifice which wrestled in conflict with a fiery 
temptation. He stood silent, stood to be branded as a liar’ 
No other man would have uttered that wonl to Bertie 
Erroll, and lived W’heii the dawn rose. 

Strathmore looked at him, in the uncertain shimmer of 
the moon that streamed fitfully between them through the 
boughs; and he laughed, tauntingly, scornfully, impe¬ 
riously, while a cold exultant light glittered in his eyes, and 
a fiendish sneer sat on his lips: 

“You dare not? I thought so. Fie, sir, fur shame! 
So this is cowardice ns well as fulsdiood ? Yon play in a 
new rdfe ! ” 

The words cut through the air like the swift whirr of the 
sabre, and Erroll— stood silent still. veins swelled to 
cords on his temples \ the blood left his face till it looked 
white and drawn like a corpse; he stniggled with a honible 
temptation. A word uttered, a word held back—in this 
lay the whole gist of a groat self-sacrifice, and of a great 
revenge ; in this lay the whole powers of his choice. With 
a word he could strike down the man wlio stood there in 
the yellow weird light, scorning and taunting and thrusting 
liar and coward in his teeth. With a word lie could cast 
out of the paradise, where he had lain so long the man he 
envied every one of its sweet hours, every one of its 
honeyed draughts; with a word ho could turn his exultant 
idolatry to loathing bate, to bitter shame.* With a word! 
And that word he was gibed and dared to utter ! It was a 
deadly struggle, but the past, with all its boyish memories, 
Was closer knit about his heart, than about the heart of him 
w'hose laugh was grating on Ws ear, and whose insults were 
falling on his brain like drops of fire. His he^d drooped, 
his lips moved faintly, and he muttered like a man in his 
extaremity: * ^ 

*‘G:od*give me strength to keep silent !** 
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The words were very low, and were nnheard as the night- 
birds cleft the air with a rushing sound, and the winds rising 
swept up with a moan ihrough the trees, the moan of the 
atonn afar off. 

A moment more and ho lifted liis head with a gesture of 
placid grace ; he chose to endure insult, aspersion, wrong, 
rather than do that he had it in his power to do now--lay the 
burden on his shoulders, and tnm the steel back into tht 
breast of the man who had been his brother in all saYf the 
tics of blood: 

“ Since you deem it a falsehood, hold it one ,* watch your 
own treasure. / can afford to be called a coward. But, 
• Strathmore, if we must part, let it be in peace ! ” 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and the moonlight fell 
full upon his face, with its frank and fearless beauty, while 
his eyes were filled with the wistful, forgiving, lingering 
gaze of a woman. The look, the words, the actions should 
have unlocked a flood of golden memories and thoughts of 
youth, and should have swept away, as the light of morn¬ 
ing sweeps aside an evil dream, all the dark and brutal 
]->assion8 which a few seconds had brought to birth. But 
in the tangled web of Strathmore’s nature ran one hell- 
woven thread ; in anger he was pitiless, in revenge relent¬ 
less. With a sneer on his lips he signed away the hand 
licld out to him : 

“You might know me better; I never forgive ! ” With, 
these brief words he turned and passed across the sward 
followed by the spaniel. Once, when he had readied the 
marble piazza, he turned and glanced at the night. Erroll 
was out of sight; there was only the heavy darkness that 
bung like a pall above the earth, and the angry moon 
gleaming blood-red where she glared through the mist. 
The roar of the j^inds was rising louder, and from &far th<r 
thunder bi'oke, subdued and suilen. The storm was now 
it hand! 
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CHAPTEB XXn. 

THE ABHES Df THE LAMP, . 

There was no moment when Lady Vavasour was so 
resistless as en nej^ligee in her own dressingf-roonu With 
half the pearls and diamonds of her regalia glittering on her 
in the presence-chamber of St. James’s or the Tuileries, 
though perhaps more dazzling, she was less dangerous than 
reclining among her cushions like the Odalisque of a harem, 
with the light softly shaded and the air scented with attai* 
of roses, with her shower of hair unloosed, and the folds of 
some texture, white as snow or delicate in coloring as the 
blush on the opal, half enshrouding, half unveiling her, as 
the sea-foam the goddess. She was so lovely, then, at mid¬ 
night or morning! and it was a privacy wherein so few 
saw her, while of even those few each believed himself the 
only one! 

Strathmore looked at her where slm lay, with her teet 
sol'tly sheathed in pearl-broidered slippers, i^nd a slight 
smile of amused reverie just parting her lips. He adored 
her beauty now as madly as at first, and his eyes dwelt on 
it unsatea, indeed, with a fiercer and fonder delight, because 
it had been long his own. It was the nxirning after 
JS&rmni, and he thought of the hint that had been thrown 
out to him the night before, with disdainful ridicule and 
bitter scorn of the man who had employed such methods 
to implant the He he had not even dared repeat. Long ago 
at White Ladies he had suspected where the root of Erroll’s 
hittemess upon her lay; in the last few weeks at Auteuil 
>is suspicion had strengthened into certainty, and this 
morning, as he felt her hand wander over his brow when he 
Lay at her feet, he repented that he had allowed the memory 
of any friendship to stay him, and that he had not washed 
out with fitter punishment th^ coward envy that had sought 
to revenge itself on him by the suggestion of a hideous 
suspicion. Truly all better things are swept away betwixt 
men, when once the face of a woman has come between 
themi 
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“ What are you thinking caro ?” she asked him, softly 
toncliing his hair. 

In her husband’s house they were as secure from intrusion 
QB though they had been alone in Kaxos or Cyprus. Celeste 
was always without m smtimlk on such occasions, and even 
tiiat precaution was needless. 

I was thinking—liow many would make you faithless to 
me if they could.” 

“ What a wide field for speculation—there are hundi^ ! 
Well, if they succeeded, I should not expect you to 'com¬ 
plain.” 

“ Rush ! Do not jest about that.” 

“Why not?” she laughed: “Lore wisely tsdeen is a 
jest, you know. You would have no right to complain, 
Cedi. One may be queen of all the world, but not sove¬ 
reign of one’s self; and our hearts are like Ben Jonson’s 
‘biow-ball,* now here, now there, wherever the winds of 
ehance and cajrrice like to float them. Indeed, I should 
e.K])ect you to take your congd with the most tranquil 
gruec. Come! what muld you do if I said I loved you no 
longer ? ” 

The question was asked with that mocking malice which 
was part and parcel of her nature; this delicate, youthful 
creature lovea to torture ! His passionate eyes looked up 
into hers with the jealous love of Othello: 

Do ! God knows! Take your life or my own-~or 
both! ” 

The answer was not wholly a jest, too deep a meaning 
lay in the look he fastened on her and the unconscious 
vibration of his voice ; and, for once, she felt a vague terror 
at the force of the love she had delighted to excite and 
feed, till it lost all reason in its madncs.s ; for once she felt 
liiat she had roused what she could not so easily allay, 
and that the weakness she triumphed and tyrannized over, 
was a strength which might one day menace her, when no 
words of hers would be able to soothe it away. For Hie 
moment she feared the work of her own will, tl^e next she 
gloried in her power, and kughed, her white fingers 
caressingly wandering among the dark chestnut waves oi 
his hair. * 

“ What a horrible answ&, Cedi 1 One would think we 
were in the Cento I Ton swift, silent ^trathmoreft 
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haTe much more of the Italian in yon than of the Kfiglish 
natnre, You ought to be a Colonna or a Malatesta, i^ith 
the steel in your sleeye, and the poison in your ring. What ’ 
has one love become so necessary to you, that life would I-o 
unbearable without it ? Oh, Lucifer, Son of Morning, how 
art thou fallen ! ” 

** But my fall has opened heaven to me, not exiled mo 
from it,” smiled StraiWore, as he lay at her feet: “Why 
do you wonder at my answer ? Love has turned to crime in 
its agony more than once since the world began.” 

“Perhaps—but not in owr world-” 

“Where passion enters all worlds have tlie same law^ 
You have made me learn the same madness as an Israelite 
learnt from Mariamne a thousand years ago, as twice a 
thousand a Spartan learnt from Oleonice.” 

“ Who both taught it to be slain by it! What an 
ominons souvenir ! Yon would not slay me, Cecil ? ” And 
the loosened tresses swept against his brow, and her eyes 
looiked laughingly yet lovingly into his. 

“ Almost I could, rather than other eyes should feast on 
you. Ah, Marion ! when men love as I love, they loathe 
the very daylight to look on what they idolize.” 

“ Tu es fm" she interrupted him, but the words were 
spoken so softly that they were themselves a caress: “ It is a 
madness, Cecil! But why, I wonder, are men who love ns 
as you do, impeiiously, avariciously, jealously, and would 
hate us as pitilessly, always most dear to women ? Why i 
it is very bSis** 

“ Why ? Because you know no love worth the name 
ever yet bore the shadow of a share in what it loved; 
because you delight to feel yourselves the mistresses of a 
man’s life, and taste your power to give him misery or 
rapture, to yield him a god’s delight, or cast him out to 
worse torture than the cursed! To learn how men can 
love, women must be loved as I love you.” / 

“ All, my cold, proud Strathmore, what lava flames lay 
beneath the ice! ” she murmured, white the smite still 
hovered on her lips j “ You fed not know yonr own nature 
I loved yon I ” * 

,. Ae she stooped towmrd| him/her cf^ess lingering on hi. 
the forward movement dislodged a note ^^1 
the laces, silks, and Basteni stuffs piled on her 
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Inxurious couch, so that it fell, with its superscription 
upwai'd, upon Strathmore’s aiia. Ho took it up to throw it 
towaj’ds a table which stood near, attaching no import to it, 
hut Lady Vavasour with a quick movement interposed her 
hand, and as. he gave it to her he caught sight of the 
handwriting. Coupled with the memories of the night that 
was just passed, it struck on Strathmore with a keener 
suspicion. 

“ You correspond with Erroll ? *’ he said, quickly, Keeping 
the note in his hand. 

“ I invite him to dinner, and lie answers me,” «he said, 
carelessly, with a little half-suppressed yawn: “and 
I do it pretty often since lie is so adored a friend of 
yours.” 

“ Is this a dinner acceptation ? ” 

“No, a refusal, I fancy. Milly Mostyn said something 
about his going hack to England.” 

She had moved her hand again as if to receive the note, 
but had checked herself, and lay with her head resting ou 
her arm, with negligent grace, and her lashes drooping 
languidly. Nothing could be more easily indifferent than 
her manner, but as his eyes fastened on her, a faint color 
deepened tlip sea-shell bloom on her cheeks, and Strathmore 
noted it with the swift Moor-like jealousy that always run 
in leash with such love as his. On his impulse he would 
have wrenched the envelope open; honor and courtesy 
compelled him to restrain himself, but he did not give up 
the note. 

“ Will you permit me to read this ? I have my reasons,” 
he asked her. He believed she might resent, but could not 
refuse him. 

“No!” 

The single prohibition was uttered with disdainfhl non¬ 
chalance and haifghty sovereignty ; the superb and graceful 
iudignation of a proud woman subjected to a doubt that is 
insult. 

? Whiynot? You claim your right to my confi* 
deuce, I claim ray title to yoiffa.” 

She raised herself upon her arm from her cushions, with 
questioning wonder in her,^yes, |md a smile of scorn upon 
her iim —she, Marion Vavasour, to he arraigned in jnrhr- 
ment by a lover who was as wax in her hands, and whom 
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^ she could have bent to any sin, or any folly, at her word! 
S'Ag to be doubted, questioned, opposed ! 

** Confidence ! ” she re-ecliocd, ^ith a scornful curl on her 
lovely lips, and an angry light in her eyes, very new to 
them, for Marian Vavasour was by nature of a sunny, in¬ 
souciant temper, rarely troubled by irritation or bitterness: 
“ What confidence can be needed in such a trifle ? You 
have lost your senses, Cecil, I think. Certainly, since you 
presume to disbelieve my word, I shall not allow you to 
insult me by verifying it.” 

“ It is not I who have lost my senses, but you your 
memory, Marion,” said Strathmore, the black jealousy in 
him leaping into sudden life: “ Discourteous or not, I must 
doubt citlicr your word or your recollection. This is a 
strangely lengthy ‘ dinner refusal.’ ” 

The letter which bad fallen from its envelope, was of four 
pages closely covered with many lines. For an instant her 
color deepened and tlien died out, leaving her cheek pale, her 
eyes sank beneath his, and her fluent tongue was silcilt. 
Strathmore rose to his feet, grasping the letter in his hand 
a hideous suspici(m coiling round him, and the jealous love 
in him working up in silence : 

" Since you must be in error as regards its maaning, Lady 
Vavasour, do you notv permit me to read this mere ‘dinner 
i‘efn«al ? ’ ” 

“ No!” 

And as the single word was launched fiom her lips in 
haughty denial, with the swift movement peculiar to her, 
she raised herself from her pile of cushions, enugbt the note 
in her hand, twisting it by a rapid action from his hold, and 
held it to a spirit-lamp that was burning liquid perfume on 
the table which stood with her cofiee at her elbow. The 
name caught, it flared alight, and shrivelling in a second, 
the note fell, a harmless heap of light grey aslies, into th(i 
jasper saucer of the lamp, its words destroyed,its secret safe. 
Then she laughed softly and amusedly at her own success— 
her nlood ciianging; like a child’s. 

“ Amigo mio,” she said, gatly, “ never oppose a woman— 
she will always outwit you ! While you have ljut one modo 
'of Menaw, we have a thousand resources of Finesse! ” 

La4y Vavasour was laughing, tranquil, at her ease again, 
np^ that tlifi note was floating among the liquid perfume in 
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Ashes which could tell no tales. Done in one momenti ere he 
could arrest her hand or avert the flame, the action literally 
for that moment confounded Strathmore, and struck him 
dumb; the next, the abhorred suspicion seemed written in 
letters of flame before his eyes. His love, though an utter 
slavery in its bondage, was imperious in its dark and bitter 
jealousy ; the blood rushed over his forehead, and his teeth 
iilenched hard, as he saw the ashes fall into Ibe esseno^ and 
'leard her low, soft laugh of triumph : 

“ That letter holds a secret so dear that you destroy it! 
So be it, then! I will wrench it out of the man Who 
shares ill” 

He moved to leave her presence, but, before he could 
escape her, she raised herself from her couch, and laid her 
hand on his arm—the hand that could hold liim closely as a 
chain of iron: 

“ Cecil, you must be mad I Wait and listen to me 1” 

Every word of her voice he was used to obey as though he 
had no law save her will; but the verv weakness of the love 
she had triumphe<l over, made it,s lerocity when crossed witli 
the looming shadow of the slightest rivalry; now he threw 
her hand off him: 

“ Listen !-*-you have palmed one falsehood off on me 
already, why wait for another ? Your own secrets you must 
keep as you will, but the man who shares them shall answer 
to me-” 

“ You are mad, Cecil!” cried Marion Vavasour again, her 
eyes lighting with pretty, contemptuous anger, as of a 
spoiled beauty crossed in her will, while the slender hand 
closed still on his arm with a movement that, slight as it 
was, might betray anxiety; “I forbid you to do any such 
filing! M}j jmmo disputed over, as over some dancer’s, or 
I'osi^re’s I J forbid it~l will not have it I ” 

“ Let me go !”*Kaid Stratlimore, so rife with passion that 
he scarce knew or heeded what he said: “Let me go I You 
have lied to me,, and I will know what made the need of o 
lie. You burnt the letter, lest I should even see one word ; 
I have a right co know what tnose words were whicli must 
have been faithlessness to me; I cannot grind it ftoiu 

you by force—*I will seek «it wtoe I can, and, by God * 
if —^ 

The words broke asunder unut* i.ed; he could not pul 
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into plma spueecn the hideouB thought which he wonld have 
disbelieved, m the teeth of all evidence on earth or heaven, 
save her own witness against herself. His strength went 
down under the torture of the mere doubt that she could be 
fiiiithless to him, and the oath died away on his lips, whicli 
Were blanched as death; his love swept aside all beyond 
itself; to /wf he had no pride, and he threw himself beside 
her, twining in his hands her loosened hair, and scorching 
her tffow with his breath. 

1 am mad, if you will! My God! have pity on me. 1 
never stooped to any living thing—I stoop to you ! Give a 
thought to another you shall not—you cannot! For the 
love of Heaven, tell me what it is you hide 

« No !’* 

And she thought with all a woman’s glad idolatry of 
power how utterly this man loved licr! 

Do not trifle with me,” muttered Strathmore, inco¬ 
herently twisting round his hands, in his delirious suflering, 
the golden meshes of her hair, as though with that frail 
bond to knit her to him through life and death: “ Tell me 
the truth—the truth !—or I will wrench it from the coward 
who has robbed me. No man should thieve even a glance 
of vours, and live-” *• 

The words were muttered in rae throat, fierce in their 
menace, yet imploring in their pain; his very life—more 
than his life^hung on this woman’s love. She saw he was 
aio longer to be played with ; she saw that every syllable he 
said would be wrought out; she saw that /lere —with his 
jealous passion loosed—he was no more her slave, but had 
become her master, and Marion Vavasour shrank from bis 
grasp and from his gaze ; slie feared the strength of what she 
had invoked. 

But she was a woman who knew well how to deal with thi> 
men she ruled. Her hand gently touched his brow, ana 
she stooped towards him with a pitying, tender smile; 

“ Ah, Cecil I cm yon not trust me even in so little s 
Sceptic 1 you are unjust an<^ cruel; I but bmnt that lettei 
to spare you pain 3” 

** To spare me pain ! Quick!—tell me aU-t-all!” 

“ No,” she whispered, bending till her wooing.dips kissed 
his brow: ”iet it pass. You Icnow I yon-^loVebul 
yoal Let it jwiss, my dearest!” 
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** Ne^ er! Tell me—at oiice‘*-or I seek him this 
moment 1” 

She stooped lower still, while her fragrant breath was 
warm on his cheek, and her whisper stole on his ear: 

“ Then—^then (let it stir no words between you, Cecil, 
for my sake!) but—your friend was very treacherous to 
you, and that letter spoke a love which was as hateftil to 
me as it was craven to you. That is all the truth ! Fprgive 
Aie its concealment; I would so gladly have saved ybu its 
[»ain I” 


CHAPTEK XXIIL 

TIIF. SWOOP OF TffK VlTJ/I'aRK. 

hour afterwards, Strathmore quitted the Bosquet de 
Diane, and took his way across the grounds. He walked at 
his usual leisurely pace, he had a cigar in his mouth, and his 
manner was tranquil as usual; but a dog glancing at him 
would have shrunk winning and frightened away, and a 
stranger meeting him and looking at the deadly glitter in 
his eyes under their drooped lids, would have thought, “that 
man is bound on a merciless errand^’ The hour was just 
mid-day, the birds had ceased from song, the scythe lay 
among the unshaven grass, the vintagers afar off had left 
rheir work, the very leaves hung stirless. All nature was 
calm and at rest—all, save the same passions which have 
drenched the laughing earth in blood, and mocked the 
sweet, hushed stillness of the summer skies, and made the 
fair day hideous ^ith their riot, since the suns of Asia shone 
on the white upturned face of the First Dead, and the curse 
was branded on the brow of Cain. 

Strathmore crossed the gardens without haste in his steps, 
his hand closing on a little caqp; the blood of his race ran 
unchanged in his veins, dark with that ruthless wrath which 
h^ never yielded to the memory of mercy, the prayers of 
pity, or riie rights of justice, and*which had scathed all out 
of its path, as the scijthe sweeps the seeding-grass. To the 
v('oman he had quitted he had said but little; but he left 
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her to revenge the coward who had robbed him, by snch 
chastisemetit as men do not speak of to women. Less fiilly 
told than hinted at, less gathered by deliberate evidence 
than grasped in all its broad, accursed meaning, the 
treachery ct<iod out black and bare before him. In his re¬ 
venge he would have spared no living thing that could have 
risen up betwixt him and it; had he known of any darker, 
fuller, fouler, which his birth and breeding could have per¬ 
mitted, or the age and the world allowed, ho would have 
made the man he hated drain it to the last drop. He had 
left her, soothing her fears, promising lier no violence—left 
her, with the passions in his blood, that in darker ages far 
back, had trodden out human life pitilessly and recklessly, 
as 60 much waste water spilt, and had scored down with un¬ 
relenting bitterness the ruthless motto of a ruthless race, 
“ Blay! and spare not! ” 

lie walked across the grounds alone—once he glanced up. 
The radiant day seemed hob with flame, and the cloudless 
heavens looked brazen in the light. But he went onward, 
still calmly, leisurely as before, but with the bloodhound’s 
thirst growing stronger and stronger within him, and set 
but on one goal. What are our passions, once let loose, 
but slenthhoiinds freed from leash, which i*ftn down all 
before them, and hunt on even to the death ? 

A ^adth of sward alone separated the imimnneik of Ladj 
Vavasour from the villa bejond. He opened the gates im<l 
passed on, leaving the paradise of roses behind him. 
.rhrough the glades of trees, the terrace which ran before 
the villa was visible, and a fiyoup of men were staudini^ 
there. Three of them were strangers to him, the fourth 
was Erroll, who was standing with a brace of setters at his 
feet, behind him the open window of the dark oak libraiy 
he had just quitted, before him all the light of the summer 
noontide. 

Strathmore saw him—and his hand clenched down on the 
:an.e he held, that dainty jewelled switeh, fmgile and costly 
enough for a lady’s ridingvvhip. As thC' sun flickered 
through the branches on to his face it was calm and im¬ 
passive, but there was a cruel smile about hiir mouth, and 
nis gwy eyes were black cud Itfetrous, with a fierce, pager 
light 

The setters as be approached gave tongue, and En*ol] 
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turned. He was talking with them of Court beauties, of 
Blois 10(568, of the barcardt at Lilli Borah’s, of all the trifles 
and the chit-chat of an ordinary Paris day ; for we smoke 
and gossip and laugh and dine while our lives are making 
shipwreck, and all we value is driftin'- away to the greedy, 
tidelcss sea of a fatlioniless y)ast, that will never give back 
its dead. As he looked up his face brightened—he thought 
Strathmore had come for a tacit reconciliation,^ Enough 
had been said twelve hours before to have steeled him to 
any such feeling ; but his nature was not capable of har¬ 
bouring revenge ; he forgave freely—as he would have for¬ 
given now, even such epithets as men never pardon, for the 
sake of all those thousand memories of (childhood and man¬ 
hood, that were still warm about his heart, not even to be 
washed out, and trampled from remembrance, by the tide of 
a jealous love, or by the sting of a bitter feud. 

He looked up, a smile of pleasure lighting his eyes, which 
had been heavv and worn before ; and Strathmore saw him 
as he came up tiie slope terrace—the man who had once 
flung himself in his delencc into the nem* grip of death, who 
had been with him in shifting scenes of danger, ph^asiire, 
ivv(j1, or privation, and who had trusted him and shared 
his trust, asf tiioiigli the same mother had borne theni, since 
they had l^een children together playing with fallen chest- 
imts, or wading in the shallow estuaries under the woods of 
White Ladies, far away in England. Strathmore saw him, 
and looked at him with a relentless smile about his lips, and 
his hand closed tighter on tlie switch, with which he moved 
out of his path the curling tendrils of the clematis. The 
mvenge of men of his blood liad always been swift and 
silent, but they hud always iaM it, slowly yet tnirstily, 
iliop bv drop, with the fierce delight of the vulture, as it 
I weeps and circles above its prey, before it swoops down to 
vrench and tear. 

He went up the teirace-slojw leisurely and lifted his hat 
^ith suave courtesy, the soft cercmimy in which men of his 
blood hod ever clothed their,,deadliest approach, the silky 
velvet glove whicli they had ever drawn over the merciless 
i?x)n hand whose grip was death. 

Errolh stood leaning against the side of the window ; he 
could not make the first movement towards a tacit recon¬ 
ciliation, but he was ready to meet, to more than meet 
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one. He only needed ^trathraorc’s hand sti*efcehed oat 
to him in silence, to gite his own, and mutely forgive 
the wor^t words which had been uttered twelve hours 
before. 

** Pardon, messieurs! ” said Strathmore, quietly passing 
the other men, while they parted to let him approach ; as 
the sun fell on it. his face wore a strange look, out of keep¬ 
ing wi& the easy suavity of liis manner. He moved on to 
the library window, where Erroll stood, with the sunlight 
full upon his lace. Calmly, as though he tendered them a 
cigar, Strathmore glanced round him at the three other men, 
with a bitter evil sneer about his li])S : “Messieurs! is 
there any answer save one customary to a lie ?” 

The men—young fellows—surprised and embaiTasscfl, 
hesitated ; EitoII looked up, ihc angry blood rushing hotly 
to his face ; but he stretehed out his handwitli an involun¬ 
tary gesture. 

“ Strathmore 1 you are in gross en’or ! Come within here 
a moment; I must have one more word with you.” 

“ ffortfs are not my answer ! ” 

And as the syllables left his lips, hurled out in blind and 
deadly fury, he lifted bis right arm, the jewcllcKl liondle of 
the cane flashed in tho sunlight, the switch whifJed through 
the air like a flail, with a shrill sound, and in the swiftness 
of a second had struck a broad, livid mark across ErroH's 
brow, brutal as a dcatli-stroko, ineflaceable as shame. 

“57ert/for your treachery to me. I will have your life 
for your love for her ! ” 

The words were hissed in ErroH’s ear as the blow fell, low 
but distinct as the hiss of a snake, chill as steel, relentless 
as death. As he reeled back, for the moment staggered 
and blinded, Stratlomore’s eyes fastened on the swollen crim¬ 
son bar, where the switch had cut its marlvvwith tho steady, 
pitiless gveed for revenge that, fed to the full, yet clamoured 
still for more. In the blazing glare of the hot noon the 
, vild, ineffaceable insult seemed stami)ed on the living flesh 
in letters of flame, which nothing in past, or present, or 
future, could ever cover or wash out, for which blood alone 
could ever atone. . . And Strathmore laughed low to 
himself a chill and mocking laugh. Breaking the switgh ib 
two, he threw the fragments down at the feet of the man hi 
had struek, his eyes glittering exultant, the veins in his 
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face black and swollen in the fury of his wrath, a sneering 
smile set about his lips, as he tumted to the others with a 
fiUght bow of careless courtesy: 

“ Messieurs ! yon are my witnesses-But Erroll’s 

hand struck his lips to silence with a force tliat would have 
sent a weaklier man hurled backwai’d to the eartlr: “ B} 
Bod ! you must answer this.” 

The oath rattled in his throat, his face was white, save 
where the red cut stood out across liis brow ; his voic^ was 
hoarse and his breath stifled as the words gasped out; the 
suddenness ol‘ the foul indignity seemed to have paralyzed 
in him all save the sheer instinct of its revenge, and to havs 
;vambed and stricken even that. 

“With pleasure ! ” said Strathmore, while he drew on his 
right hand glove, slowly and gently. 

“ Where ? ” 

The single word came from Erroll’s throat, hoarse and 
^tifled with passion. 

“ In the Deer-park of the Bois, by tlie pond, if it suit 
you."’ 

“ Your hour ? ” 

“ At sunset to-night ? I am engaged until then.” 

“ J sliali await you.'* 

AVith these few rapid words all was said ; all had been 
done and spoken in less than sixty seconds, swift as thought 
and breathless as jiassion, staggering and bewildering those 
wlio looked on like the sudden flasli of lightning in theiif 
eyes. * Then he turned, bowed low to those standing by, 
passed along the terrace, and took his way across the lawn 
hack to the Bosquet de Diane. He was well content. Half 
his vengeance was wrought, the rest could not now escape 
him. He tlioiii^it of the brutal and inelfaceable insult he 
)md given with pitiless delight; of all yet to come he 
thought thii’stily; the jealous hatred and the revengeful 
greed that were within him could only be sated with ^pue 
mquital—life I Life ! which^in a few hours’ time would be^ 
in his hands and at his merc^. Mercy, I say ?—^the word 
hp nothing to do with him ; it was not in his blood or in 
his creed. As ruthlessly he Jxad dealt out insult, he had 
It in him to deal out death. • 

Once ho glanced upward at the sky above head, find as the 
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hot beams fell on his eyes, across his pitiless and exultant 
thoughts, there strayed some strange chain of memory, 
old familiar words, unheard, unread, since childhood; Let 
not the sun go down upon thy wrath.” The sun was high 
in the noon-tide heavens, shining without shadow on the 
day that was at its full—the day that had dawned to be 
weighted with the wail of new lives, and the sighs of dying 
lips, with the burden of crowding crimes, and the bitterness 
of human words, with the cry of the slaughtered in far-off 
battle-fields, and the pent breathing of the toilers in great 
cities. When the sun should sink and the day fade into 
night, who should call back warmth to the lips they had 
seen close for ever; who should render unsaid the words 
they had heard curse the living; who should have poiver to 
hid them return to restore the deeds undone, the sin nn- 
wrought, the graves unsealed, and yield back the hours gar¬ 
nered to the past ? 

The old words, with their grand simplicity of counsel and 
of warning, crossed his memory; words which mark the short 
day all too long for man’s wrath to endure. God forgive 
him! Strathmore only thought how, when that sun should 
rise to light another day, there should be one lost from 
amongst the numbers of the living, one human* life the less 
upon the peopled earth! 

Furies’ passions blinded him with their accursed lust, and 
his soul was set on vengeance—vengeance that would know 
no pity, and yield no shrive. 

FVom the sultry glare of the terrace he passed by abrupt 
transition into the aisles of the rose-gardens, into the midst 
of gay groups gathered about Marion Vavasour; and, with 
a game of life and death to be played out before the sun 
went down, he joined in with the impromptu jests, the 
epigram, the graceful flatteries, as lightly and laughingly 
as any there. There was not a sign by which to tell hi s 
}>ast ^and, not a glimpse to disclose the jrarpose upon 
which his will was set j yet there was one whom the easy 
*wit did not blind, whom the ^careless nonchalance did not 
deceive, and at first the bloom had wavered anxiously on 
her cheek, quickly, however, to be succeeded by-an amused, 
exultant lignt in her ga-zellg eyesA 

Like Ouuigunde, loved well to see those she 'had 
ensnared reel up to dizzy heights, and stagger downwards 
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to yawning chasms, courting death and wasting life, to feast 
her eyes with proof of her own power. 

“ Come to me in a few minutes,” she said, in a low tone, 
ns she passed into the house an hour or two after. Her 
idlest whisper- was his law, and he obeyed, entering her 
boudoir, where tlie light stole subdued, and dreamy oriental 
odoi’s filled the air. 

She stood by an 4tag^re of flowers, idly toying with their 
blossoms, and turned towards him as he approached, with 
the imperious grace that so well became her : 

“ Where had you been, Strathmore, when you came into 
ilie rose-garden? ” 

“ To the stables. I know how you value Mazeppa too well 
to leave her to the stud-grooms.” 

The answer was careless and natural j there was nothing 
to indicate that the reply was even an evasion; but liady 
Vavasour made a gesture of impatience: 

“ Mazeppa and 1 thank you much, but you came by the 
west sfiite of the gardens; the stables lie to the south. Never 
nUw with me, never evade me, it is utterly useless! You 
Imd been to Bertie Erroll! ” 

“ Indeed, no. You are distressing yourself most need¬ 
lessly, my dearest! ” 

Strathmore spoke softly and persuasively; he was solici- 
i.ous to guard from even a suspicion of what was unfitting 
for her ear and her sex in the work which was wrought by 
her own beauty. 

“ Hush! ” she' said, petulantly, her eyes glancing into his, 
with the gaze with which she knew she could have made 
him lay bare the dearest secret that ever locked in honor; 
“ You are only deceiving me. You have broken your word; 
you have taken revenge when you promised me to forbear it,” 

“ Well!—I do not come of an over-forbearing race.” 

He spoke witli a slight smile—a smile that, momentary 
as it was, struck a chill to her like the touch of cold steel. 
>She shuddered for an instant as she caught a glimpi^ of 
what this man’s revenge might U; shuddered as though 
with a prophetic dread of Ihe future—that dread which 
romancists. idly call presentiment,” but which is often 
onl^ the reflected color thrown before our steps of our own 
past acts and follies, as our shadowifalls in advance of ns a& 
we walk. 
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“ Whai did you say to h.im ? ” she asked, quickly. And 
the light was so shaded^ that the flush of a certain anxictv 
which came and went in her cheek escaped him. As great 
sovereigns have feared their most abject slaves, when the 
might of their own tyranny has roused proportionate might 
of passion in those who have long bent the knee to their 
wo®^, BO she now began to fear this man, whose love, now 
his weakness, might so soon become his strength—a strength 
to crush its tyrant: “ T?hat did you say to him ? ” she re¬ 
peated, impatiently. I will know, Strathmore! ’’ 

He saw that she already guessed, too truly to be evaded 
longer, and her will in its lightest caprice la/on him like 
an iron chain, dragging him where it would. 

“ I mU nothing. I am not fond of words.” 

“ What was it that you d'd^ then ? ” 

“Do not ask, my loveliest! These are not themes a 
woman’s ear.” 

But I will know! ” , 

“ Why ? It is not a subject for you. Be contenl^, your 
name is involved in no way. You may surely tAst me to 
guard against that ? ” 

“ But I WILL know! There was all her wilful, imperious, 
witching tyranny in her words, and in the gesture wilii which 
she spoke them: “ What have you done ? ” 

“ I have treated him as I should treat a hound that hit 

n * 

me.” 

Even though he spoke to a woman, he could not restrain 
i-Iio pitiless passion that vibrated tlirough his v(»ce, and she 
undei’stood without translation. 

“ And he ? ” 

He has but one course open. A coward would have to 
meet me, and he is not that.’^ 

An eager, exultant gladness lightened in her eyes, a flushed 
warmth came on her cheek, her gi’aceful’loveliness grew 
iiistinci^ for one fleeting instant, with the fierceness of the 
panther as it rises for its spring; for one instant, while it 
font to her beauty a glow almost fearful, a life almost terrible, 
tlie dark revenge of Medea we& given to a creature soft and 
radiant as the morning. , 

" You are right—you are righ/<,” die said, with nervous 
force. " J was wrong wl# bid you stay your hand. lievetage 
it I Bsvenge becomes your race! Could I think you would 
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gabmit to such miik treacheir; sit silent undet^ such per¬ 
fidious rivalry? Revenge it, Strathmore! You are rigM.*‘ 

The fierce words came strangely jBrom those soft Ups, that 
only parted with sweet laughter, or gave a wooing caress! 
Her hand closed upon the rich blossoms among which it 
wandered, crushing and breaking them. She stood there, 
fatal in her dazzling loYeliness, fascinating him, confirming 
to fresh strength every evil instinct in him, inciting to yet 
darker deed every worst passion of his soul, lurinf and 
tempting him to the impending crime which grew holier 
and deai’cr to him with every instant that drew him nearer 
to its act. 

If be bad loved her ere now, in this hour he adored her! 
The passion of his own nature found answerirjg echo, spur, 
and unison in hers. In his mood then, a w’omaii who had 
stood between him and his wrath would have been hurled 
out of his path, though he had wonshipped her; the woman 
who spurred him to liis revenge became thrice idolized, as 
her voic^spoke the thoughts, and goaded the lusts, of his 
heart. He crushed her in a close embrace. 

“Be content! No man should seek to rob’me of your 
love, and live! ” 

“ But—all, my God!—I forgot. If your life should pay 
forfeit! ” 

I'he words died on her lips, ^her face was blanched, her 
cjTs filled with the sudden terror of a horrible remembrance, 
the piteous fear of a ghastly thought—^now she was but a 
woman who loved! 

“ That I must risk. But whether my oavu life fall, or not, 
my revenge will not escape me.” 

While he soothed and thanked her with his caresses, the 
answ^er, brief as it was, was pregnant with meaning. With 
the dews of death hea \7 upon him, and the mists of death 
blinding his eyes, he w^ould still find strength to keep his 
gi’ip upon his vengeance, and to take it standing on the 
brink of a yawning grave, which would, at the least, dose 
over loth, 

“ But Cecil—your t)wn danger!” 

It was Uie anguished cry of a woman’s love, imploring 
in its terror, yearning in its tei^emess, shrinking m horror 
froln the near approach of a fid alt hour for him whom slie 
ijolds dear, or—it was the most marvellous and matchless 
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acting: wit^i which the false breath of a woman's lips ever 
ret doped man! 

Think not of it, my worshipped one; think as little 
a%T 1 But, if it chance so, if I never look upon your face 
again, kiss my lips when they are cold, kiss my eyes when 
they are closed, that your love may be with me in my 
fftave; and remember, my love for you was such, that 
when my life was at its sweetest, when my years were at 
their richest, I died to revenge one whisper which sought 
to steal you from me ! ” 

The passionate answer broke from his lips, hoai'se and 
ti^emulous with the hot tears that rose in his throat, and 
sprang unbidden to his eyes—the first which had evo” 
gatliered there—as he looked on her in her loveliness, and 
thought that when the morning rose her kiss might have 
no warmth to waken him, her voice no power to call him 
hack to life, his eyes be forever blind and sightless lo her 
gaze! Her own tears full upon his brow as slie bent 
towards him; but her gliinee looked into his with resfumsive 
meaning, her face lightened with his own viilthre-thirsl 
for vengeance, a smile of superb triumjjh wantoued on he]' 
lips—triumph to thus sway, and give away at will, to death 
(tr life, this man’s entire existence ! „ 

Ah ! this is to be loved, indeed, as poets have fabled 
and as women have dreamed! Strathmore, revenge your¬ 
self and me—^revenge I It is meet and just. And deatii 
shall not scathe you, nor come nigh you, my beloved. 
You shall return unhai-nted, untouched, to find your rewani 
here / ’* 

She pressed his hand to her heart, where it beat warm 
and quick beneath its costly lace. As she bent over him 
her voice sank to all its wmoing softness, but thrilling wnth 
a new and fiercer meaning, which fostered every darker 
passion in him, as tropic heat fosters tlie 'poison-plants to 
^eed and blossom, tempting and goadiug him fo the crime 
that was sweet in his eyes as the gold-haired Ganhilda 
in the old Nom days wooed Eric the Viking to the sin 
of Cain. These were the pastions that she loved to rouse 
in Bien» and see run riot in their deadly cour^; when a 
whisper, a caress from her, migjjt have slaked them, het 
lips onty fanned the flame.* And here an eager thirst"for 
reveni^ craved its f<K>d in her a« in him ; hero this soft 
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Mid radiant creature was crml as any panther that ever 
crouched, any sna];e that ever reared its brilliant painted 
crust. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“AITD THE BUN WENT DOWN TTPON HIS WBATH,” ? 

The sun was setting, sinking downward beyond pnrj^le 
bars of cloud, and leaving a long golden trail bcdiind it in 
-its track—sinking slowly and solemnly towards the west 
as the day declined, without rest, yet without baste, as 
though to give to ail the sons of eai-th warning and time 
to leave no evil rooted, no bitterness unhealed, no fend to 
ripen, and no crime to bring forth seed, when the day 
(<hoald have passed away to be numbered with hours 
irrevocable, and the night should cast its pall over the 
(hirk deeds done, and seal tlieir graves never to be unclosed. 
The sun was setting, shedding its rich and yellow light 
over the green earth, on the winding waters, and the blue 
hills afar off,,and down the thousand leafy aisles close by; 
but to one place that warm radiance wandered not, in one 
spot the rays did not play, the glory did not enter. That 
])laoe was the Deer-pond of the old Bois, where the dark 
jilants brooding on the fetid waters, which only stirred 
with noisome‘things, had washed against the floating hair 
of Jileless women, and the sombre branches of the crowd¬ 
ing trees had been dragged earthward by the lifeless 
weight of the self-slain, till the air seemed to be poisonous 
with death, and the grasses, as they moved, to whisper 
to the winds dread secrets of the Past. And here the 
light of the sumrfler evening did not come, but only through 
tile leafless boughs of one seared tree, which broke and 
parted the dark barrier of forest growth, they saw the west, 
and the sun declining slowly in its haze of gdiden air, 
sinking downward past the bafs of cloud. 

Ail was quiet, save the dull sounds of the parting waters, 
when some loathsome repfiles stirred among its brakes, 
or tlfle hot breeze moved its pesialential plants; and in the 
K’lpuce thev sto<»d fronting each other, in this silence they 
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had met, iu it they would part. And there, on tlieir right 
hand, through the break in the dank wall of leaves, shone 
tlie sun, looking earthward, luminous and blinding human 
afght like the gaze of €k>d. 

The light from the west fell upon Erroll, touching the 
lair locks of his silken hair, and shining in his azure eyes 
as they looked up at the sunny skies, where a bird was 
soaring and cinding in space, happy through its mere sense 
and joy of life ; and on Strathmore’s face the deep shadows 
slanted, leaving it as though cast in bronze, chill and 
tranquil as that of an Eastern Kabyl, each feature set into 
the merciless repose of one immovable purpose. Their 
faces were strangely contrasted, for the serenity of the one 
was that of a man wdio fearlessly awaits an inevitable 
doom, the serenity of the other that of a man who mer¬ 
cilessly deals out an implacable fate ; and wliile in the one 
those present saw but the calmness of courage and of 
custom, in the other they vaguely shrank from a new and. 
an awful meaning. For beneatli the suave smile of the 
DiielUst they read the intent of the Murderer. 

The night was nigh at hand, and soon the day had to 
be gathered to the past, such harvest garnered with it m 
men’s hands had sown throughout its brief twelve hours, 
which are so short in span, yet arc so long in sin. “Let 
NOT THE SUN GO DOWN UPON YOUR WRATH.” There, 
across the west, in letters of flame, the warning of the 
Hebrew scroll was written on the purple skies; but he 
who should have read them stood immutable ’yet insatiate, 
with the gleam of a tiger’s lust burning in nis eyes—the 
l.ust when it scents blood; the lust that only slakes its 
thirst in life. 

They fronted one anothm*, those who had lired as 
brothers ; while at their feet babbled the poisonous waters, 
And on their right hand shone the evening splendor of 
the sun. 

« One I ” 

The word fell down upon the silence, and the hiss of a 
shrill cicada echoed to it like a devil’s laugh. Their eyes 
met, and in the gaze of the one was a qompassionato 
^.pardon, but in the gaze of the other a relentless lust. 

And > the sun sa^ slowly downward beyond the b4rrier 
of purple cloud, passing away from earth. 
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« Two! ” 

Again the single word dropped ont upon the ^linese, 
marking the flight of the seconds ; again the hoot of Uie 
cicada echoed it, laughing hideously ftom its noisome 
marsh. * 

And the san sank slowly, still slowly, nearer and neai*er 
to its shroud of mist, bearing with it all that lingered oi 
the day. 

“ Three ! ” i 

The white death-signal flickered in the breeze, arid th« 
last golden rays of the sun were still above the edge of tht 
storm-cloud. 

There was yet time. 

But the warning was not read: there was the assassin’s 
devilish greed witliin Strathmore’s soul, the assassin’s 
devilish smile upon his lips ; the calmness of his face never 
changed, the tranquil pulse of his wrist never quickened, 
l^the remorseless gleam of his eyes never softened. It was 
for him to fire first, and the doom written in his look 
never relaxed. He turned—in seeming, carelessly, as yon 
may turn to aim at carrion birds—bat his shot sped home. 

One moment Erroll stood erect, his fair hair blowing in 
the wind, ]ii» eyes full open to the light; then—he r^led 
slightly backward, raised his right arm, and fired in the 
air! The bullet flew far and hannless amidst the forest 
foliage, his arm dropped, and without sign or sound he 
fell down upon the sodden turf, his head striking against 
the earth with a dull echo, his hands drawing up the rank 
herbage by the roots, as they closed convulsively in oua 
brief spasm. 

He was shot through the heai’t. 

And the sun sank out of sight, leaving a dus^, sultry 
gloom to brood over the noxious brakes and sullen stagnant 
wiiters, leaving *thc world to Night, as fitting watch and 
shroud of Crime ; and those who stood there were stricken 
•with a ghastly liorror, were paralysed by a vague and 
sudden awe, for they knew that tliey were in the presence 
of death, and that the hand which had dealt it was the 
hand of hia chosen friend. But he, who had slain him, 
more coldly, more pitilesily thim the rna’cifiil amongst ns 
would slay a dog, stood unmoved in the shadow, with hia 
ruthless calm, his deadly serenity, which bad no remorse as 
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ii had had no mercy, while about his lips there was a cold and 
evil smile, and in his eyes gleamed the lurid flame of a 
tiger*e tnumph—the triumph when it has tasted blood, and 
slaked its thirst in life. 

VoyBZ!—il est mori / ” 

The words, uttered in his ear by Valdor, were hoarse and 
almost tremulous; but be lieard and assented to them un* 
moyed. An exultant light shone and glittered in his eyes ; 
he had avenged himself and her ! Liio was ihc sole price 
that his revenge had set; his purpose had been as iron, and 
his soul was as bronze. He went nearer, leisurely, and 
stooped and looked at the work of his hand. In the gloom 
the dark-red blood could yet bo eleurly seen, slowly w^elliiijjf 
out and staining the clotted hcrbug(} as it flowed, while one 
stray gleam of light still stole across, as if in love and pity, 
and played about the long fair hair which ti’ailcd amidst the 
grass. 

Life still lingered, faintly, flickeringly, as though loth to 
leave for ever that which one brief moment before had been 
instinct with all its richest glory; the eyes opened wide 
cnce more, and looked up to the evening skies with a wild, 
delirious, appealing i)ain, and the lips which vycre growing 
white and drawn moved in a gasping prayer: 

** Oil God! I forgive—I lorgive. He did not know-” 

Then his head fell back, and his eyes gazed upw^ard with¬ 
out sight or sense, and miirniuring low a woman’s name, 
“Lucille! Lucille !” while one last breath shivered like a 
deep-drawn sigh tlu’ough all hi.s frame—lie died. And his 
Murderer stood by to sec the shudder convulse the rigid 
limbs, and count each lingering pang—calm, pitiless, un¬ 
moved, his face so serene in its chill indifference, its brutal 
and unnatural tranquillity, whilst beneath the drooped lids, 
his eyes watched with the dark glitter of a triurnphanii 
vengeance, the last agony of the man whom ho had loved, that 
the two who were with him in this gliastly hour shrank in 
voluntarily from his side, awed more by the Living than ilie 
Bead, Almost unconsoionsly*they wafehed kim, fascinated 
basilic-wise, ms he stooped and severed a long flake of hair 
that was soiled by the dank earth and wet with tTie dew ; un- 
ari‘ 0 $ted they let him turn &way \vith the golden lock in his 
hand and the fatal calm on his face, and move to the spot 
where his horse was waiting. The beat of the hoofs rang 
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inn/tled on the turf, growing fainter «,n(l fainter as the gallon 
receded. Strathmore rode to her whose bidding had steeled 
hi^ arm, and whose soft embrace would be his reward; rode 
swift and hardj with his hand closing fast on the promised 
pledge of his vengeance ; while behind him, in the shadows 
of the falling night, lay a man whom he had once loved, 
whom he had now slain, with the light of early stars break¬ 
ing pale and cold, to shine upon the oozing bloodf as it 
trailed slowly in its death-stream through the grasses, stain¬ 
ing red the arid turf. 

And the sun had gone down upon his wrath, , 


CHAPTER XXy. 

THE MESSAGE FEOM THE DEAD. 

The golden curl of the dead man’s hair lay in her lap, in 
])lcdge and proof that her bidding had been done, that his 
revenge was* taken ; and slio stooped over her lover, this 
jMessalina with her elieek of childlike bloom, this Circe with 
her glance of gazelle-softnoss, and wreathed her white arms 
about him, and leaned on his her fragrant lips. Arid he was 
happy I—ay, as the drunkard is in the reeling madness of 
his revel, as the opium-eater is in the delirious iusauities of 
his excitation; he was happy with this guilt at his door, 
with this life on his soul, while the tresses of her hair swept 
soli against his cheek and the languor of her eyes looked 
back into his own. 

Remorse was pot upon him—she, even as she was his idol, 
l)ecame also his conscience and his God. His honor had 
bent like a green withe in her hands, and crime had no sting 
since it was just and sweet in her sight. 

The past hour left no trail pf its horror, the death sum¬ 
moned at his will followed him with no reproach; as he had 
been witlioirt mercy, so he was now without remorse; the 
ghastly breath of the grave chilled him not in the dreamy 
warmth of her kisses, and in his heart the plague-spot of 
crime was not felt while it beat upon hers. As a man after 
deep draughts of- strong mne has all memory diazily 
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di'dwnefti BTery sense &nbtilely heated and roused, so the 
fierce passions of whiclr he had drunk so deeply in t/ne brie! 
twelve hours had dulled all conscience, and fanned his blood 
to flame. For her sake, at her bidding, he had steeped his 
soul in the guilt of Cain ; and so much the more deeply as 
it doomed him, so much the sweeter grew his love. And 
the silken gold of the dead man’s hair lay there, wet and 
soiled with the night dews ; and he, the Living, gave it no 
glance of pity, no shudder of remorse, but looked up only to 
the eyes of the enchantress, and only drew her rich lips 
(doser to his own. 

What though a hell had ya\\Tied before him for this 
deed ?—^his heaven lay here in a woman’s soft embrace. 
What were God or Man to him ?—sfm smiled upon his sin. 

“ Strathmore I ” 

Low whispered, tlic name struck on his ear as ho passed 
the open window of a corridor leading back to his own room, 
in the gray of the early dawn. The casement looked upon 
the gardens, and in the faint light he saw the figure of a 
man standing there below. 

Strathmore I ” 

At the second whisper he turned towards the embrasure, 
and leaned out: 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ I—hush ! ” said the B])pnker, in whom he now recognised 
FiToll’s second: “ Wake r-* one, or they will wonder why 1 
come like a thief in the twilight. As 1 saw yon pass the 
window, I thought it better to call you than to rouse tljo 
house. 1 came to tell you that to-night’s affair may be the 
subject of inquiry, and that it would be wise to get out of 
France.” 

“ Pshaw ! All I do I defend.” 

He spoke carelessly and couiemptuously,,where he leaned 
against the embrasure, looking down on the speaker, who, 
uithough his adversary’s second, had been aii acquaintance 
also of his own. 

** As you choose, I only teliyou. Sir Arthur has rallied 
enough lo be furious in his grief. I’or myself, I shall go 
across the frontier. I have no fancy to ^aifc for the 
fracas,” « ,, 

“ 1 ( 1101 ; will be as you please, but it cannot concern me.” 

ilk other looked up at him in the light of the new-risen 
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Ban, wiiSi sometliiiig of that leeling, which had u^de him 
shrink from the man who had stood witli a pitiless smile on 
bis lips, to watcli tlie death throes slacken and gTow still. 
He was a soldier, and thought little of a life taken or 
spared, but ev-^n he shuddered at Strathmore’s calm in¬ 
difference, whilst ns yet but the short space of one sum¬ 
mer’s night stretched betwixt so dark a tragedy and its 
author. 

“ Ko,” he said, bluntly: “ I believe you take no concern 
save in what touches younelf ! But Erroll bade me, if he 
I'eli, give you this; it is all he left to my charge—save 
another for a woman in England.” 

He lifted his hand up, standing on the stone coping, and 
raised a letter. Strathmore stretched and took it, and the 
othei’ turned away, without more words, and strode back 
across the lawn in the gloaming. 

The sun had risen high enough for the writing to be clear, 
and as his eyes fell on the superscription, where he stood 
alone in the deserted corridor while all around him slept, for 
the first time his own revenge recoiled back on him ; he re¬ 
membered how the life which he had taken had once been 
perilled for his own; he remembered how this man had 
loved I'iim !• The suddenness of this unlooked-fer message 
from the dead, awoke memories which staggered his mer¬ 
ciless and immutable calm. He crushed the letter in his 
hand unread, and, leaving the house, went out into the 
dawn instead of going to his chamber ; in that moment he 
wished to slum even the gaze of hirelings—in that moment, 
t'le ho read what the hand now lifeless had wiitten, he 
felt he must have about him the fresh, clear air of morn- 
iug. For, 

“ Our aots our angels are, or good or ill, 

The J.'atal ehatiowa whick walk by us still; ” 

and already the doom wrought by his own hand, was follow¬ 
ing in his trail. 

He walked onward in the solemn stillness of that earh 
day, fresh from the lascividfis sweetness of a guilty lov* 
and the fi*rious delight of a brutal vengeance — walked 
onward through the wa 4 *m wljite mists of the morning, 
through silent solitudes of woodland, crushing the packet 
m his hand unread, until the rapid rush of the river at 
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his feet arresting his course made him note whither he 
went. Then he paused, and wrenched open the letter of 
the man who had fallen by his hand. And what he read 
^as this: 

Youe own act has made more words between us im¬ 
possible ; to a blow there can be but one answer. But I 
W’rite this in the hazard that in a few hours I may hare 
ceased to lire ; when I am dead you may hear without dis- 
hon(»r to me that you have wronged me from first to last, 
Were it alone for the sake of our past friendship, I would 
not let you go through life holding me the liar and betrayer 
you now do ; it were to debase and pollute all mankind ia 
my person and in your sight. What you believe 1 se. 
plainly, how you were duped to believe it I can conjccturtt 
well enough ; it is sufficient that by your belief yow do 
me the foullest wrong tiiat ever a lie worked. It is she 
who betrayed you, not 1. I loved her—true! with that 
vile sensual ])assion which levels us to brutes ; but, before 
Gind, Stmrhmore, I wTite my oath to you that to that love I 
never yielded ; it was she who tempted, I who resisted. In 
this must lie the root of the revenge upon myself whieli 
she now takes in goading and duping your jealousy till 
you believe you see in me a rival who would have 
treacherously sup])lanied you. Last night, in warning 
you of Marion Vavasour’s inconstancy, I spoke no slander 
as you thought; when you taunted me for proof I could 
have given it you on the word of one who, as you jyell 
know, never lied. Only a fev; moments belbre I Md 
been alone with her, when the l)uc left, in the supper- 
room ; alone, with no shield between my hateful passion, 
that sprang up unawares, ripe as it was rank, and her 
ovm loveliness, that lured me with glances, with smiles, 
with hinted words, with every devilish divine temptation. 
... My God 1 you know the snare—yQu succumbed 
to it. Pity me, forgive me, if, for an instant, 1 almost for¬ 
got.all bonds of honor to you ; iJ^ for an instant, I fell so 
low as to remember nothing fiave that her eyes wooed mj 
love and confessed her own—save, that what I loathed while 
1 coveted it, might be mine at njy will. Pity me, Ibrgiv* 
me, you vrho know her achursed sorceress beguiUng8,’her 
subtle tempting that lies in the languor of a glance, in the 
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passing fragrance of her hair i My weakness endure^ 
an instant j then I broke from her while I had strength; 
1 left her while the first whispers of love stole from her 
lips. At the moment I encountered you ; I strove to warn 
3 'ou of the worthlessness of the woman on whose love you 
staked your liie and—fool that I was! when you gibed 
jvnd taunted me for proof, I shrank from striking you the 
deadly blow ; I chose rather to let you think of me as you 
would, than force you to own the right by which I i^oke, 
since I must have bought my vindication at such cbst to 
you. Early on the following morning her page brought 
me a note Irom Lady Vavasour. I send it to you ; it will 
servo to show you how subtlely, how poetically, she shrouds 
lier wanton infidelities, this double-traitress to her lovers 
mul her lord! I wrote her back words that she will never 
pardon me. Suffice it, that they were such as stripped 
her amours of their delicate gloss, to shoAV them to her in 
thoit own naked light; such us refused her love for your 
sake, and rebuked her treachery in your name and my 
own. Out of her presence, and in tbo calmness of morn¬ 
ing, I had strength to do tluis much in the right path— 
(lod knows I have Avaiidcred from it often enough ! This 
is the brief .entire truth. My lips never spoke a lie ; my 
hand would scarce Avrite one, Avhon, lor aught I know, I 
may he within an hour of my death. 1 write it because I 
cviuid not endure that throughout your life, you should 
hold my memory tainted with such tljriee-darniicd treachery 
as .^’ou have attributed to me 5 and it will spare, rather 
than inflict on you, added ]^ain, since soOner or later you 
must loam that this Avomaii’s passion has fled, though 
her pride of dominiou over you still lingers, and you will 
siifiur less to know it thus, than to track it first in the 
rivalry and triumph of some living foe. 

“ Now let mft make one request in as few words as I 
c<an; for though, after wliat has passed, I should compel 
you to meet me were you my brother by blood, I still 
choose rather to ask this boon of you than of any other. 
The young girl whom you oftce saw with me in the elm- 
V;alk at "^hite J^adies — jierhaps you have forgot the 
(jircumstaiice—was not ^my mistress, as you naturally 
ihuught, but my -wife. ’Thre<? years ago we met by a 
i*trtinge ar^cident, Avhile I was staying at your house 
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during your abduce. IStwj was the daughter of an exiled 
Hungarian ntible, who had taken refuge near the Abbey, 
in ooeourity and poyeiiy. She was in the early grief of 
her father’s recent loss, a mere child in years, singularly 
lovely, and almost destitute. I loved, and I soon taught 
her to love. To have offered her dishonor, in her trustful 
and defenceless innocence, would have leen dishonor. I 
married her, but secretly, and have kept it secret even from 
you, ]3artly for entanglements, that you know hampered 
me, partly because of my creditors, chiefly because, as you 
are aware, the knowledge of such a marriage would have 
insured nw certain disinheritance by Sir Arthur. She lias 
lived at White Ladies, still under her father’s name of i)e 
Vocqsal, and youi* almost, constant absemio on the Continent, 
prevented your hearing whatever rumors might be afloat re¬ 
garding our connection. She is very dear to me; yet I have 
but ill recompensed such love tis she has borne me. My lieatli 
will leave Lucille and her child penniless and unprotected ; 
what I would now ask of you is, as far as may lie in your 
power, to shield’her from the bitterness she is so fittle 
fitted to brave. This, then, is the trust I leave you, 
Strathmore; you will let her find in you a sure and faith- 
fill friend ; you will make to her, atonement for the wrong 
you have done to me ; and if her child, now in its infancy, 
ever live to womanhood, I would wish that in years to 
come you should speak to her sometimes of her father, but 
never let her become aware that it is by your band I fell. 
Should it be decreed that I die thus, I will not say, * Know 
no remorse,’ for that were to wish you devil, not man j but 
I do say to you, believe this, that neither now nor i» 
the most abhorr^ hours that your mad passion for the 
wanton adulteress who has parted us, ever caused mo, have 
I felt bitterness to you. ‘ J would that it had been an open 
enemy who had done me this dislionor, and not thou, my 
brother, my guide, my own familiar friendbut—since thus 
it has chanced—take my last words as you would take the 
oatli of a dying man. I forgiv| you fully alltliat has alreacfr 
passed, all that may yet be to come. If 1 die, remember—lit 
ivill be in peace with you. 


Xliifi was the Message of the Lead. 


“ BEitTi£ Kuiiull;* 
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Standing in the morning light, wh6se reddening sun- 
lajs streaming on the page, lit up each word till it seemed 
written in blood, Strathmore read-—read on to the last 
line. 

Then a shrill, hoarse cry, shuddering ran through all 
the forest silence, greeting the early day as it uprose— 
the cry of a great agony—and throwing his arms above 
his head, he fell like a drunken man, down upou the sodden 
earth. ? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

“ v? 11080 HAS SOWN THE WHIRLWIND SHALL BE REAPER 

^ OF THE STORM.” 

Marion Vavasour stood on the balcony of her dressing- 
room looking down on the rose-gardens below, and leaned 
her white arms upon the bronze *Bcroll-work, and let her 
Eastern cymar of snowy silk float at will upon the summer 
wind, and,‘with a sunny laughter sweetly glancing in her 
eyes, gazed at the mists afar olf, or downward to where her 
luvc-birds were shaking the dew from their wings. Yonder, 
beneath the roof that was within her sight, where the early 
sun-rays played about the lips that were sealed to silence, 
and the eves which could never more open to their light,^ 
lay the dead, slain at her whisper, to sate her revenge; 
yonder, under the forest-shadows, whose outlipie she traced 
from her rose-hung balcony, a living man wrestled with his 
agony, his soul tainted with a murderer’s guilt, because her 
kiss had move^him to its work, her word aroused him to 
its hell-bom iiassions. But the Imowledge did not cast one 
shade upon her brow, did not scare away for one brief hour 
the smile that wantoned on her lips ; nay, the knowledge was 
dear to her, since it was p|Oof and tribute to her power. 
For in this dazzling, delicate creature was the cruelty of the 
beast of the desert 

The full light of the clBy, nor fully risen for some hours, 
hathed her in its warmtli, whilst clusters of her favorite 
flowers dung above and below her in their peii^y pro* 
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fusion, till she seepied framed in roses; her floating dress 
showed all the voluptuous outline of her form; her rich hair 
lay lightly on her shoulders, glancing in the sun; and thus, 
in her proud loveliness, she was seen by the man she had 
betrayed. 

It had been better for her tJien thsrt death had stricken 
her in that hour. Woe as her beauty had wrought for others, 
it had never worked deadlier destruction than that which it 
now brought herself. 

Suddenly, betwixt her and the sunlight, a shadow fell. 

Slie turned, with the gay challenge of her trininpbanii 
smile, the silvery folds of her robes sweeping the leaves (n 
the roses till they fell in a fragrant shower; then, for tin 
first time in her shadowless liie, the smile faded from oil 
those laughing lips, and the pallor of a ghastly terror 
blanched the rich bloom from her face. She saw the mmi 
whom she had fooled with the foul simulacrum of an un¬ 
dying love, and whom her bi’oaih, with its traitorous caresucF., 
hud wooed to the bottomless depths of crime. And slie saw 
that he knew her aright at last— saw that there are moment s 
in human life whicli transform men to fiends, leaving them 
no likeness of themselves; moments in ^Yhich the bond-slave, 
goaded to insanity, turns and rends his tyrant. 

With a spring like a bloodhound’s, Strathmore overleapt 
the barrier which parted them, and caught her in his grasp, 
bruising the w’hite skin which he had once deemed loo fair 
for the summer winds to hrealhe on as they blew. And a 
deadly fear came on her, for she knew that now her voice 
would have no power to quell the tempest—the voice wiiicli 
had lured him to crime! She knew that now her loveliness 
could have n« sway to bi'ing him to her feet—the loveliness 
which was but one foul lie! 

As the bloodhound seizes on its prey, his hand crushed 
her there whem she stood; his face was haggard, his eyes 
were bloodshot, and alight with Inrid flame;,his hair wet 
and clotted witb the damp sweat of anguish; his dress dis¬ 
ordered, and stained with the soil of the earth, and the dews 
of the morning. Few could ^ave recognized him in the 
wreck one (Time had wrought—one hour worked. In liii 
apny he was mad—I speak it literally—mad; with its 
hideous riot surging in his^brainj and reeling through diiR 
blood, And in tlio sunlight he saw the mocking accursed 
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/oveliness, wiifch, cyen as a fiend in angel guise, had drawn 
him on into an abyss of infamy, and stained his son! with 
the eurse of guilt. 

He crushed her in his arms, bruising her white bosom 
and her delicate limbs; and his voice, which had lost 
almost all human sound, broke out with a loud hissing 
wliisper: 

“ IVai tress—murderess! I will have life for life! It is 
the old Jew law—God’s ordiufmee! ” 

Tliroiigh the stillness of the summer morning his fiaugh 
’ang ont with horrible mirth; his soul, drunk with one sin, 
was athirst for more—athirst to tram])le out this divine and 
devilish thing which he had worshipped, down into th* 
darkness of the tomb; to avenge his own betrayal, and thii 
botrayal of the dead, on the woman who had trepanned both, 
with iier wanton’s love, her serpent’s cruelty. His hot breath 
scorched lier face; his eyes, bright with the light of insanity, 
glared into her own; his hands twisted in the shower of hei 
shining hair, that golden web which had meshed him in its 
toils; lie held her crushed and powerless to break away from 
the worst that he might work, while tlie lair hues of her 
fat'e blanched white, and her voice rose in a shriek of abject 
terror. 

“ Oh God! I shall die—I shall die! would not kill 
me, Strathmore ? ” 

Again, in its ghastly mirth, the horrid laugh broke out; 
he w;is delirious in his agony. 

“ Why not ? Why not, if devils can die ? You have done 
murderer’s work, you shall have a murderer’s doom.” 

Held in his grip, she could not free lierself; clenched 
there as in a vice of iron, she could not escape from wdiatso- 
ever ho might mete out to her, and in his maddened, cheated 
love, his felon guilt, his tortures of remorse, he knew not 
what he did; ke was brutal and conscienceless as any beast 
of prey ravening for blood. He only saw^ in the burning 
glare of the mocking sunlight, the beauty which had be¬ 
trayed him; he only felt the forest-brute’s fierce, craving 
thirst for life. And slie In^'w that she was in his power; 
she kmew that her slave was now her master. Sickening 
^’ith terrofj trembling, quivering, stifled, she wrestled in hii 
grasp, while her voice mlaned «ut a piteous ciy: 

“ Oh, Strathmore I My God!—have mercy, mercy! ” 
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Oloser aad closer he dencbed her in his grip, her amber 
hair tangled in his arms, her form pressed in his hold until 
siie moaned -vvitli pain, while his laugh rang out again like 
Bamien^s in the tortui'e of the fires. 

“ I will give you such mercy as you gare—no other! ** 

And she knew that death was nigh her now—death fmm 
the hands of the man she had fooled, and goaded, and be¬ 
trayed ; in his iron strength her delicate frame was frail as 
flax which the winds can break in twain, and as helpless to 
his will. One grip of his fingers on her throat, and its 
breath would be stilled for erer; one blow from his hand 
upon her fair veined temples, and tlie death she had meted 
out would be her portion. 

With all the preternatural strength which is begotten from 
a ghastly terror, she wrestled and panted in his hold, as the 
bird in the hand of the snarer; as easily might she have 
sought to escape from a vice of steel that had locked hor in 
its jaws, as seek to wrench herself free from the deadly grip 
of the man whose outraged love made him a fiend, whose 
hideous remorse made him a madman. 

A sickness of mortal fear came over her; a mist blinded 
h&c eyes, shutting out the light of day; a loud noise surged 
in her ear, and beat about her brain. He only saw in the 
glaring sun-rays the face which he had worshipped—the face 
which had lured him to his sin; he only knew but one brute 
impulse to crush and trample out this loveliness, whei’e 
never more could it reproach him—^^vhere never more could 
others gaze upon and riot in it. She was dying—dying by 
his handf—without ])Ower to summon those who lay within 
her call; without strength to break from him to where 
safety, succor, defence were all at hand, only parted from 
her by the velvet hangings of her door! There, without, 
lay the sunny peopled earth j here, nigh at hand, was the 
household which obeyed her slightest word: yet powerless, 
voiceless, imprisoned in his grip, she must die, without if 
sign, without a cry, like the fawn which is choked by the 
liound’s death-grapple] 

And her eyes gazed up to hifii with a wild appealing pan', 
and that look smote his sfrength like a Bndden«< blow. He 
had seen it when the sun Ijad sef, in the sightless eyes ol 
the dead! 

His frame shivered, his limbs giew iK)werleBS, his sinews 
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paralyzed, his nerves stricken sfcrengthless; he threw her 
from him with a sndden ciy, hurling her fragile form, from 
out his arms, as the winds hurl a feoken flower from out 
their path. 

“ Death is too mnch mercy for you! You shall Im to 
suffer! ” 

And, leaving her where she iay in her braised and 
quivering loveliness, Strathmore reeled out into the 
scorching sunlight, that seemed to glare upon his sight and 
scathe his brow like fire—creeled, staggering like a druhken 
man, his eyes blind, his brain giddjr, with the horrible riot 
of threatening delirium. For on his soul was the curse of 
Cain. 

Marion Vavasour told none of that hour of jeopardy. 
When he hurled her from him she fell insensible, and her 
attendants finding her thus, deemed it a swoon or syncope, 
and she let the en’or pass undisputed. Too much was inter¬ 
twined witli that horrible conflict for her lips to be those 
which unfolded its story. And on tlie morrow, when she 
lay on her delicate couch shi'ouded in laces, and silks, and 
cashmeres, her eyes but the lovelier for the dark circle be¬ 
neath them, her face but ^he fairer fbr its fragile whiteness 
and the laTiguor of indisposition. Monseigneur le Due 
d’Etoiles and Monsignoi’e VillAflor, admitted to her cabinet 
de toilette, thought they had never beheld her more divine 
in her most dazzling moments, than in this illness, which 
she allowed that the tragedy in which her name v/iw in¬ 
volved, had brought on her through its shock and its terror. 

“ Cecil Strathmore has killed his friend, you kriow ? It 
is fearful—^it is terrible ! It has shattered all my nerves^” 

. she said, with a delicate shiver of terror to the prince and 
the bishop : “ That horrible story !—do not talk of it any 
more, I beseocji you—I entreat you, sire. Poor Cecil I 
My lord always said he would commit some crime or other 
some day. l^hoj quarrelled about me, you say—perhaps ! 
But it was Oien Mle if they did. And poor Bertie EitoU 
vt^as so handsome ! It is suc^ a pity that the Strathmores' 
passions were always dangerous ! ” 

And Marion Vavasour sighed, and slittddered again with 
delicate tr$smilhm 0 Kit^ and" stirred her chocolate, and 
iitroked the snowy curls of her lion-dog, and languidly 
tossed some perfume over her jewelled fingers, and uskfid 
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what they thought of Scribe’s new coiaedy and George 
Sand’s ftesh novel, while Monseigneur and Monsignore 
each alike congratulated himself that her long unbroken 
liaison was evidently snapped asunder with this Bois scandal, 
of wliich all Paris was talking, and that its rupture had left 
a fair field open to all nmv aspirants. 

Remorse was not in her ; she knew it not; and she was 
well content that Paris sliould have nothing else to discourse 
of, before midnight in the Salons, and after midnight 
in the Cercles, but this tragedy in the Deer Park, whose 
fatal end was but sign and seal of her power. Two coun- 
tricR babbled of that Helen-like beauty which drove men lo 
madness— 

' “ as -wlion through ripen’d coitj, 

By driving winds, the crackling flames are borne.” 

What mattered it at what price her superb triumphs wei'e 
won ? 

It wag but once or twice in solitude that, remembering, 
with the i(jy dread of its awful danger shivering afresh 
through all her veins, the peril of the death which had m 
nigh enc(»mpas8cd her, she heard again hissing in her car, 
With its ghastly laugh, that menace of the futufi’c : “ Heiitli 
is too much mercy for you ! Yon shall live to sulfcr ! ” It 
was only then that, vaguely and \vith a inuneless dread, 
Marion Vavasour, in her glad and glorious omnipotence, 
feared, with ]vrcscicnt terror, that law inexorable wliich has 
written; “Whoso sows the whirlwind, shall be reaper of 
the storm I ” 


OHAPl’KH XXVII, 

DIES IR.®. 

I’nB lull sweet light of the summer day fell into the 
chfinilier of the dead, whore tfiey had lain him down and 
left him in the deep stiHuess that no footfall stirred, no 
voice disturbed, and no love watcj^ed, save that ,of a little 
spiiniel which had crept in!o liis m’east and flew at those 
who sought to move her from her vigil, and crouched there 
trembling and moaning piteously. 
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The sun of another day had risen, waking the earth to 
its toil and the children to their play 1 lilting the drooped 
bells of the closed flowers, and rousing the butterfly to 
flutter in the light; giving back to the birds their song, to 
I he waters their sparkle, to the bine seas their langWng 
•jlcjira ; bringing to all the world its resurrection irom the 
silence and the gloom of night. But hero where the sun 
iell, touching his cheek to warmth, his hair to gold, ^ 
no spell to waken ; life was left to tlie insect stiiriug In the 
grasses, to iho leaf flickering in the wind, to the spider 
weaving in like sunshine—but life was robbed from him ! 

Through the long day the light found its w’ay into the 
ilarkeiK’d and wandered lovingly about the limbs, 

with tlicir superb and stately stature, which lay powerless 
anil slric'ivcii; and about the face, with its riel), woman¬ 
like beauty, where the fair, luxuriant hair was' clotted 
and soiled with the black trail of blood, and where the 
gi*ay hue of that Corruption which knows no pity in its 
theft, no mercy in its march, already was stealing on its 
ghastly way. 

'fhe day was nigh its close when the hired watcher, dully 
Kleepiug at Uis post, started in affright as a voice fell on his 
ear: 

Let me pass ! 

“Pass? Not/Ztere/” 

“ Yes—there.” 

At the reply the man looked up to scan the stranger who 
frongiit to on ter to the cliumbor of the dead ; and, as he saw 
!iis lace, although it was wholly unfamiliar to him, shud¬ 
dered at the look it wore, and at the light that glittered 
in the eyes. 

“ Why—why ? he faltered: “ What claim have you ? 
Who are you ? ’* 

“ I arnlds murderer ! g^tand by I ” 

And at the hideous cahimess of the answer the man in¬ 
voluntarily sickened and shuddered and fell hack ; and aii 
iron gi*asp thrust Isim aside like a cowering dog, and closed 
'he door uj]^ii him and barred him out. 

Strathmore was aione v^th the dead, 

A*nd he stood by him, evep as in the vir^pn years of fclie 
young world the First Murderer stood beside the brother 
A'l’om he had slaughtered in his fair and gracious man- 
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because the seothiug madness and the brutal hate 
of jealousy and rengeance had made a ghastly crime seeni 
sweet and holy in his sight. The ain of Cain was on his 
.son I—and even as Cain heard in the awful silence the voice 
of Ood calling on him for the life that ho had hurled from 
earth, so he heard it now, as in his agony he shrieked aloud 
to the dead to waken, and fi-ee him from his curse !—to arise 
and live again, so that he should not bear this doom through 
life and through eternity ! And his own voice, as it echoed 
back upon the stillness, left silence as the i mocking answer 
of his prayer, that silence which must forever stretch 
betwixt the dead and him. 

He shuddered in the sultry wannth of the day, like on^ 
who shivers in the dank, icy waters; and stood looking 
down upon the white, serene face, and the hair that was 
blackened with blood, looking, with the dulled, paralysed 
stupor of remorse. 

This man had loved him, had sulfered for him, bad borne 
with sacrifice and wrong for his sake, had cleaved to him 
closer than a brother—and he had slaughtered him as we 
slaughter a brute I 

Yesterday living, in all the fulness, the strength, the 
beauty, the rich rejoicing glory of his manhdod, and to¬ 
day dead—dead!—carrion that lay sightless to the sun¬ 
shine, senseless to all sound, powerless to lift his hand 
against the feeblest insect that should begin the fell v’ork 
of the tomb, useless save to be thrust away by hasty hands 
out of remembrance of men into the dark and brutal silence 
of the grave. 

Standing there beside him, a ton*or, such as falls upon 
men in their own death-]lour, when every forgotten sin 
stands out to damn them, fell upon his murderer j rending 
asunder the iron of a pitiless nature ; striving to dust, as 
the lightning shivers steel, the unyielding strength which 
had refused to know remorse, and had gaz6d Avith a chill 
smile upon the agonies of death ; smiting down upon his 
knees, as with the wrath of G^pd, the mortal Avhe^e passions 
had usurped God’s judgment and forestalled God’s summons, 
who had . dared to mete out life and death kb though he 
were-not Man but Deity. « ir 

2f,cw lbr the first hour ho, realized what he hnd done * 
and struck by it as by a blow, he staggered and fell, his 
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head bowed, his ams stretched out, the dews of a mortal 
agony thick upon his brow, his brain on fire with the hor¬ 
rible surging of the blood that like a pent-up flood seemed 
bursting to break from bondage. 

And suddenly in that dread silence where he knelt 
beside the dead, there arose, joyous and melodious, the 
(tTcning song of the birds without, where they fluttered 
amidst the ilex leaves; and the tender sound struck on bis 
car as a knive strikes npon bare quivering nerves. IrP those 
frail things, bom for a summer’s span, which could be 
crushed by a young child’s feeble gi*asp, the great mystery 
of Life was left; and here —Itere his hand haa shattered it 
for ever. A lifetime of remorse could not restore what ho 
liad destroyed and trampled out in the brute fury of one 
crime. 

That sound broke his stupor, and perchance saved him 
from madness; his chest rose and fell as though heaving 
against bands of iron ; the blood beat and surged about 
his hraiu ; the iron of his nature broken asunder, yielded 
and gave way, and one deep, gasping sob quivered in the air 
as he sank forward, calling in his blind agony on the name 
of the dead.^ 

There, bolide the man whom he had loved and murdered, 
they found him when, far towai’ds the night, they broke 
open the barred door—found him lying senseless. 

For two months the wise men who gathered about his bed, 
because he had gold and i-ank, and sought to drive away the 
fell Eunienidos which followed .a fell crime with the poor 
miserable herbs and poisons that their pharmacopoeia taught 
them, held his life in danger and called his peril by a 
lengthy name. 

More briefly, it Was but the mad beating of the prisoned 
blood, which hot and surging like the waves of a sea, flooded 
all the chambers of the brain, already filled with distorted 
thoughts and abhorred sounds, the offspring, not of the 
phuntasia of delirium, but worse—of the memories of guilt. 
Worse j for the madman or ^ho fever-stricken, made sime, 
leaves his bed, leaves far behind him all which turned it 
intb hell; but when the lurking fire in his blood flame- 
like, of itself burned do#n into exhaustion (or as the wise 
uien better loved to phrase it, when /^yhad cured him”), 
with him arose every dread Bi\at)e that luwl made night 
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horrible and day sickly ; and with him they passed out into 
the world, and mingled with the things of daily life, and 
followed him—denying him solitude, forbidding him rest. 
In those awful hours w’hen but one of two issues bad seemed 
inevitable for him—insanity or death —these had been ever 
before him ; the Sorceress,'with the wanton glamour of her 
divine loTeliness, whose kiss seemed eyer scorching on his 
lips, whose laugh seemed ever mocking on his ear; and the 
Bead whom he had slaughtered at her bidding, vrhoso dying 
sigh quivered for ever on the air, and whose face, with the 
eyes wide open to the light, with tlmir last look of ^ild 
appealing pain, for ever was before bim. 

When he arose and went forth among men, with what 
seemed to the yrorld, w^hich had thrilled with the liorror of 
his story, an unaltered bearing, an unnatural negligence aiid 
calm, these w^ere with him still—spectres of the Pa'<sinTi 
which had betrayed him, of the Crime with which his soul 
was stained. Before the tribunal of God, in the horrors ot 
night and solitude, when none were by to stand betwixt him 
and the sin which made his conscience its own .bell, betwixt 
him and the desire which rioted still for this woman’s lost 
loveliness, though, swift as naphtha leaps to flame, his mad 
love had changed Jio hatred, his cliastiscmcnC grew more 
ghastly with every day which dawned, wdth every hour that 
passeth. It was even as the chastisement of Orestes, 
i’ollowed by those dread shapes which tracked him tlu'ough 
his doom, and lay beside him oven on the threshold of 
the altar of God, watciiing him while ho slept, so that his 
sleep was peaceless; while he W'akcd, so that liis day was 
joyless ; while he prayed, so that his prayer w’as fruitlcf.s 
—^those Eumenides which are but type and figure of the 
Passions. 

There are natures which in their anguish^eek the fellow¬ 
ship of their kind, as a wounded deer will seek his herd ; 
there arc others w'hich shun it, as the stricken eagle soars 
aloft to die alone, howsoever the blood be dropping from hie 
broken win^s. Strathmore’s i^ature, prou4 tenacious, un¬ 
yielding as iron, was the last. Pitiless himself, he abhorred 
pity, and if he yielded little mercy to misery, he^sked noi« 
ibr hia own. Therefore the woifd, when he rose from ^his 
bed .^d entered it once more, marvelled at his heartlessness, 
Jtod deemed him unchanged, untouched! So the world, 
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great liar though it be, is oftentimes deceived ! Unchanged t 
—if tlie iron that has passed through the fire be unehangefe 
after the famace which has molten it in its scorch till it 
bent like a river reed, be unchanged, then was he so; not 
else. All that was evil in him had leapt up like a lion from 
his Inir, and now could never more be drugged to sleep ; all 
of softness which his guilty love had lent his nature had 
]>c{'n swept aside in the whirlwind, and its pitiless stjj^gth 
lifid centred in but one purpose, one desire, one craving ■ 
that of vengeance. For his character was one of those ix 
which cruelty is twin-bom with suffering, and which, having 
liisled of crime as the tiger of blood, seeks more, and bloti 
out sin by sin. Ills curse had been born of his vengeance ,* 
Yct but to cnisli out his agony he craved vengeance yet 
iigain. For this man, who had held himself his own god to 
mould his destiny at will, who bad deemed he ruled hia 
desires under iron c-urb, and who had looked on in cold dis¬ 
dain while- others suflbred or rejoiced, indifferent to joy a!i 
be Wiis steeled to jiain, endured loitures such as weaker^ 
g('n(l(ir natures never know—let them thank Heaven for 
their exemption ! However guilty and born wholly of the 
senses his loye had been, he had worshipped the woman who 
had betrayed liim ; the very air she breathed had been sacred 
to him ; he had been jealous of the very winds that played 
amidst her hair, and he would have staked his life upon her 
love, even as he did stake his honor and his peace. What 
marvel that notv “ the hate wherewith he hated her was yet 
greater than the love wherewith he had loved her ? For 
her hand had hurled him into an abyss of guilt; her kiss 
bad breathed upon his lips a curse that must for ever lie 
there; her tempting had allured and betrayed him into 
crime, which however the law and the world freed him from 
‘'ll guilt, marked him out for ever in his own sight and in 
the sight of God—a murderer. 

And go whither he would his curse pursued him. In the 
watehos of night it awal^ened him, and he cried out in its 
agony with the cold sweat darj}< upon his brow. In the chill 
dawn it uprose with him, till the light of day looked hideous, 
and made hnn turn from it as from the gaze of an accusing 
angel. Passing ^he open door^ of church or cathedral it 
pursued him, for the hot sun seemed streaming down upon 
ihe written Lnw which guards the sanctity of life, and forbids 
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its golden cord to be cut asunder by the band of man. 
Amidst the peopled world it haunted him, till the purple 
wine in his glass looked red with blood, and through the 
riotous laughter of brilliant revel, he heard ever in his ear 
the piteous shiver of one dying sigh. In the gay glare of 
gaslight, or in the gray shadows of the twilight, in the rush 
of crowds or in the stillness of his chamber, he saw the face, 
of the dead ; he saw the shudder of the labored breath, the 
anguish of the death-spasm, the life-blood winding slowly, 
slowly, in its dark and slimy trail amidst the grasses, and 
soaking the fair and trailing hair. Like unto Cain’s hud 
been his crime ; like unto Cain’s was now his chastisement. 
And the brand burned not the less, but the more, upon his 
soul because it was not written on his b!-o\v for men to 
read. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

KEQUIEM iETEBlTAM. 

« 

It was a damp, yellow autumn night, with the melancholj 
sighing of winds through the dense Druidic woods, and white 
vapors rising from the meres and estuaries to stveep chilly 
across the sw'ard. A profound silence reigned over Whitt' 
Ladies—a silence in which the “ calling of the sea ” could 
be heard from afar off, where the Western Ocean washed its 
time-worn reefs, and each fall of the yet green leaves trem¬ 
bled audibly through the stillness. And in this silence, 
profound as that of mountain solitudes, save for the moan¬ 
ing murmur of the restless seas and the weary lulling of tlir 
winds as they swept through the pathless forests, a man 
on foot and alone took his way through'the woods oi> 
an errand that it is rarely given to mortals to fulfil’ 
he went to atone to the Living for a wrong to the Dead 
Fool! * 

We can destroy, but wo cannot restore; andwthe soul may 
labor fhtilely throngh thejengtl^of weai^years to upbuild, 
whikfe one brief hour of its passions has sufficed to shattci 
into' dust. Sin ever comes obedient to man’s bidding 
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Expiation, fugitive and fleeting, mocldng him, eludes liis 
gras]». 

He walked through the gloom of the descending night 
with the pale skies above him, and in his hand the dead 
man’s letter. It seemed to him that that which he must 
Kay to the one whom he had widowed in her youth would 1^ 
better said beneath the shroud of night than in the .garish 
day. Ho went on alone, while at intervals a water-bird 
stiirted at his step, and the hoot of an owl pierced the 
silence ; went on till he reached the dwelling to wliidh they 
h.'id directed him, where it stood shut away by forest trees 
from the lonely road. No living thing was near ; the faint 
])ark of a dog baying in the distance the only sound which 
broke upon the night, while the moon shone fitfully on the 
dark rustic porch and t}H^ lozenge-sliaped panes of the ciase- 
ments. The door was sliglitly open, and since no on^j 
answered to his summons, he thrust it farther back and 
entered; the house seemed empty. There was no light save 
that of the moon’s rays as they straj’^ed in, and of a dim lamp 
burning above the staircase ; the rooms on either side the 
entrance were deserted, though they bore the trace of recent 
occupancy, and in one, as the moonbeams fell upon it, he 
saw the outline of an easel, and the white pages of a book 
ojicri upon a music-stand. The house appeared forsaken, 
and he went slowly onward up the stairs, guided by the little 
oil-lamp that swung there, and bending his head to avoid 
the beams of the low ceiling. In a chamber to his left, as 
he mounted the staircase, he saw the glimmer of a light, 
and followed it; he thought he had mistaken the dwelling, 
and here might find some one who would direct him aright, 
for he knew but little of the by-roads and homesteads about. 
Pe i)aused on the threshold of the bed-ohamber, and struck 
lightly on the panels of the door, it was opened by a woman, 
wlio looked up at him alarmed and curious at the first 
moment, then dropped him a lowly reverence as she recog¬ 
nized the lord of the manor. 

Strathmore uncovered his head and slightly advanced, 

“ I am Lord Cecil Straihmore. Can I see yonr mis¬ 
tress? ” 

She hesitated, and looked uncertain. 

I suppose BO, my loA—if ?o be as yon wish —— ” 

** I desire to see her now,” 
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The woman noticed that his voice was hoarse, seemin^S 
to tremble sli^htlj, and, in obedience rather to that sign 
than to his desire or his rank, fell back to let him pass into 
the room. 

“ Will yon walk hither, then, if you '. lease, my lord? 

** Here?” 

He followed her, wondering at the place chosen, into the 
%dimly lit bedchamber, that to him looked as deserted as the 
rest of the dwelling. The woman preceded him, herself 
strangely silent and subdued, and drawing aside the muslin 
curtains of a bed which stood, in foreign inode, in an alcove, 
motioned him thither, without a word, to her side. 

At the gesture he paused involuiitarily. 

“ Good God I is she ill ? ” 

The servant looked at him surprised, and her voice sanlr 
to a wliisper: 

“ Ill ? I thought your lordship knew she died at dawn 
to-day?” 

“ Dmd! ” 

The word rattled in his throat, he staggered back against 
the wall, and leaned there, his fa(^ covered, his breath thick 
and labored ; another life lay licjivy on his soul I 

A few weeks ago, my lord,” went on tlie woman, while 
her voice faltered and grew thick wdth tears, “ a letter came 
from Paris—leastways, it was that post-mark—with a strange 
writing on the envelope, and inside of it another letter from 
Major Erroll. Mademoiselle Luidlle road the note from my 
master first, and as she read her face grew scared and awTiil, 
with a piteous look in her eyes, like a lamb’s they’re leading 
to slaughter. She seized the letter it had come in, and her 
eyes had scarce fell on it before sUe gave a cry like a death- 
cry, my lord, and sunk down, all cold and senseless an<J 
erouclied together.” 

The woman’s voice stopped witli a low gasping sob: 

“ We did all we could, my lord—indeed we djd; but the 
minute the doctor see her, he said as there was no hope; 
that a sudden shock had shattered her brain, and that the 
cruellest thing to wish for her was life. Ob, my lord! and 
so young as she was! She never knew any one of us again, 
not even the dhild, but lay there, weeks through, with no 
sense or sight in her beautiful e}%8. She sank 8lowIy"of 
siieer exhaustion, fading off like a flower. And, at length 
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at sunrise tliis morning she died. I suppose your lordship 
will know what has chanced to my master ? His letter that 
Bhe held clenched in her hand, the doctor took and locked 
up with other papers, but that in the strange handwriting 
was left, and I made bold to read it. It came from a gentle¬ 
man, who wrote that Major Erroll had been shot in some 
duel fit Paris, and had bade him as wrote jt to enclose that 
letter to Mademoiselle de Vocqsal if he fell. I know’^ 
nothing else, my lord; I only know that the news kill^ my 
mistress.” 

She ceased; and each of her homely words struck like 
si cel to the heart of her hearer, staining his soul with the 
guilt of two lives blotted out by his hand from the living. 
JJead! Had he known her and loved her well, the word 
could scarce have echoed more hideously in his ears .than 
now, when it met him on the threshold mocking the atone¬ 
ment that he came to offer, and striking paralyzed and 
powerless the soul which in its presumption had thought 
{() strike the balaneo with its sin, and cover crime by cost¬ 
less expiation. Dkao! He leaned against the wall, with 
liis head bowed in silence; the direst agony that racks 
men in their hours of bereavomout was mercy to thii man’s 
remorse. * 

Then he raised his heiid slowly and moved tow^arcls the 
couch, whilst the woman turned away so that she did not 
look u])on his face; she, who had only heard Of his close 
IrieiuLsiii}) with the dead man, thought he was moved by 
grief at his friend’s loss,'and his rank made his sorrow sacred 
and unapproachable in her eyes. lie drew near the bed, 
iin})el]ed by some resistless impulse to look on the work he 
had wrought, urged by that strange self-chastisement which 
foi ces us to drink to the uttermost dregs from the cap of 
retj-ibution. ^le pale lamp-light fell on the white and 
<iclicate couch, fit bier and pall for tlic early youth thus 
early smitten to the tomb, and on the bed she lay—dead in 
the opening summer of her life—dead like a lily rudely 
broken in its bloom. The,»love faithftil in life was faithful 
unto death; she had gone to rejoin her husband. 

The lifdless form lay there in its ethereal and solemn 
loveliness, her bauds ti^tly folded on her breast, her em 
closed as though in slumber, bearing no sign of the De¬ 
stroyer’s liand, save in the hue that blanched the lips, on 
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wliich, even now, a siglv seemed set, a voiceless grayer sus¬ 
pended.’ And in strange contrast with iier mother’s mournful 
and motionless repose, her head pillowed on the heart that 
Imd no throb for her, her brow resting on the ann that gave 
her no embrace, her breath leaving its fresh warmth on the 
l|ps that answered her by no caress, lay a young child sleep¬ 
ing. Life in its earliest bud, side-by-side with Life stricken 
in its fullest bloom! tlie light golden locks commingling 
with tlie dfirk unbound waves of her mother’s hair, the 
flushed check, with its rose-leaf hue, lying against the one 
now colorless and cold, the soft and dreamless sleep ot 
childhood beside the cliill and hopeless slumber of the 
tomb. 

“ The child would not leave her, my lord,” whispered 11:4 
woman: “ She stubbed herself to shjep there trying to w'sikeu 
her mother, and 1 had not the heart to stir her. Poor 
orphan 1 she is but an infant; only two years old, jmd a 
love-child! What will become of her ? ” 

“ Her future shall be my care.” 

His voice sounded dull and Imarse in his own ear as he 
answered the brief words; standing there, the hideous 
mockery of tlie atonement he had come to offer seemed 1(> 
arise and jibe and jibber in his face before the holy hush ct 
death, and the hand of (lod seemed stretched to sever him 
from those whom he had slain, and hid him stand aloof, 
alone on earth, with no companion save his crime. 

He w^as too late 1 Too late ! 

The words seemed wailing through the air—the eternal 
requiem of every sin r, and as he stood there, with his head 
bowed in the faini lamp-light of the chamber of death, the 
young child, waking from lior sleep, stirred as from some 
joyous dream, and pushed lier fair hair from her eyes, and 
laughed up in innocence and gladness in his face. With an 
involuntary gesture he spurned her from him as though 
some accursed thing had crossed his vision—dier lips wore 
her father’s smile. 

Stricken by that look as by the sword of an avenging 
angel, he turned and went out into the silent night; and 
in, his ear the ceaseless moaning of the distant seas and 
the weary cry of the windq, waiiflering and without rest, 
followed in his path with one eternal wail-—Too late I too 
later 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

"' SOOD A1<1) EVIL AS TWO TWINS CLEAVING TOGETHER.” 

“ You drink the bitteniess of Remorse? Taste the sweet* 
„cS8 of Revenge.” 

^I'lieso words 8i;ole softly to his ear in the stillness ^ he 
j.aced down the rained cloisters of the Abbey, breaking in 
i»ii tbe far-off lulling of the seas and the hoot of the nighi- 
liirds near. They pierced so strangely to tlie secret of his 
■ thoughts, broke in so suddenly on the solitude, in which n<j 
living thing was near him, that he started and looked up 
with, for one instant, what in a weaker man might have 
been akin to superstition. The fitful moonlight, slanting 
gu’ayly in through the low pointed arches, fell across the 
iigiire of a woman leaning against the moss-grown pillar of 
rile cloislor side; and in the dress, worn something as Arabs 
wear their gai'mcnts, with the vivid colors which marked 
her tribe, and in the profound melancholy^of the Solavonian 
I'eatures, he recognized the Bohemian, Redempta, who thus 
(Tossed Ills jlhth for the third time like some fixed recurrent 
fate. 

His steps were involuntarily arrested, and he paused, 
looking at her in the moonlight, whilst her gaze steadily 
Juet liis, without boldness yet without fear, with some¬ 
thing (‘ompassioiiate in "its mournful fixity ; and as she 
moved forward, where a brighter streak of the moon’s 
lays fell, he saw that the olive bronze of her cheek had 
paled, and that her deep-set eyes were alit with a luminous 
gle<ara: ■ ' 

“"Well!” she said, slowly, “does the kiss bum like 
poison now ? Was sin born of the love, and a crime of the 
^in, and a bitter curse of the crime ! Were the words of 
liedempta right ? ” 

He flung her out of his pajh with unconscious violence ; 
the passions that were at work within him made this 
iiocWng travesty of them seem scarce so much insult n# 

“ Out of niy way, woman—devil—whichever you are 1 ” 

“ More devil than woman, for, like you, I hate I ” 
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The answer came slowly and bitterly from her lips witt 
menacing meaning ;• the ferocity of his grasp and his Words 
seemed to haye swept unnoticed over her, and to have 
stirred hermo more than the sweep of the forest wind past 
her cheek. Her intonation caught his ear, and he turned 
and looked more closely at her features, on which werp 
wiitten the dark passions of the Sclavonic character, mask(;d 
by that melancholy comi)osurc natural to the Eastern blood 
which mingled in her veins. He saw that this woman's 
words were not the ollspring of charlataniy, if they miglir 
be those of a maniac's wanderings, and he paused, in¬ 
stinctively drawn by the fate which seemed to have inter¬ 
woven her knowledge and her actions with his own. Of 
that moment’s pause she seized advantage, and leaned 
towards him, changing her slow and imperfect English for 
her own swift, mellow Czeschen. 

“Listen! You are an English noble, rich and full of 
power—I a wandering Ozoc, whom your laws call a tramp 
and your scorn calls a vagrant, and yet—yet—listen ! b 
the daughter of Pliara, the gipsy, can give you what your 
wealth cannot buy nor your power command. I can give 
you your vengeance ! ” 

By the faint yellow light she saw in his feyes rise the 
steel-like glitter of his dangerous wrath as he thrust her 
back: 

“ You are mad, or an impostor ! Let me pass, woman! 
I am in no mood for fooling! ” 

A smile bitter as his own crossed her face, and she did 
not move from bis path : 

“ Am I! Look in my ffice and see ! Listen first, my 
ord, ere yon judge! If the words of Rodempta were error 
that she Spoke to you long ago in Bohemia, then say she 
speaks falsely now j if you did not find, Jis she foretold to 
yon a bjlief while since in France, that your love, changed 
to hatred 'W’lll know no rest for its throes till it is slaked ia 
revenge, then believe that she lies to you now. But if you 
found these things true, then^udge her by them ; as true is 
her hatred for her whom you hate, as sure is her power to 
point yon your vengeance. Say! were they tnlth or error 
Say I” *-1 

She waited for his answer, and he was silent, where she 
stood fronting him in the dim moonlight of the ruined 
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cloister ; a bitter wrath was in his eyes, a haughty menace 
on bis lips, but the melodious appealing voice of the 
fiolicmian earned its own conviction, and in a measure 
disaumed his uriger; her words slrnck too closely home to 
the curse he bore within him to be heard idly or with 
Kcorn, and the *soul of this man, in whom much that was 
great commingled with dark and evil crimes, was too in- 
^^iuctivcly true to itself and to others to sully itself by a 
lie eveu to a beggar. She saw the advantage gained^and 
|)m’siK:d it, her voice growing swifter, and sunk to a 
whisper, wliilst the nntutored pociiy of her natural speech 
hint dignity, ulinf)st solemnity, to the Bohemian tongue iu 
'wliicli she spoke: 

They were truth ! and you have known their bitterness. 
Listen, then! I have followed you here to your own 
{‘oiintiy to be heard, for what you vainly seek I can jioint 
out, wliat I vainly crave you can work. Listen ! The 
v.'orm burrows where the tiger cannot reach ; the tiger tears 
mid rmds to death where the worm would ho trampled 
iuul crushed under foot; let them both work together 1 
^\ill you hold your revenge in your own grasp, to let its 
fall, slowly, surely, sharply, at "what hour you will ? 
Will _\ ou shatter the jewels from her breast, the smile from 
her lips, the laughter from her eyes, the world from her 
feel ? Will you hold her fate in your grip, meting it out 
it your will, crushing all that wanton loveliness which has 
(Kdvayed you, as yon might crush this velvet-painted moth 
fli u)iu‘ hand? If you will, then, ray lord, listen to the 
K'ords of Iledemi)ta, who, though anhungered and athirst, 
ft Avaiidcrcr on the earth, without home or people, poor, and 
'U'icken, and desolate, will ask no rewai’d of you save one— 
one! to see Im suffer ! ” 

Her voice sank lower and lower, stealing out iu the 
hushed night with a terrible and ghastly meaning; her 
hand clenched unconsciously upon his arm, her eyes 
elearned with a lurid, thirsty light, and the immutable 
«nd melancholy calm that veiled her features, as it veils 
die faces of the Easterns beneath the throes of strong 
ci'iotion, only leant but a more deadly strength to the last 
upi'ds than the wildest cu^e of passion could have carried 
'vith'thein. To doubt her was no longer possible; and he 
answered her nothing where they stood in the sickly aufcumii 
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luouulight, the air around them filled with the faint uiid 
mournM soughing of the sea* and the lull of the winds 
among the cloisters of the dead Dominicans* “ To m her 
«t#r/” 

It was the lust of his own soul—this merciless and brutal 
.^nging to draw within his grasp the Tile and lovely thin^ 
who had been his madness and his cm*se, and watch hi:^ 
vengeance work, and foster, and eat its way into her ven 
Soul, whilst lie stood calmly by, as men in ancient dfi}\ 
stood to watfh the lovely limbs of women stretched and 
broken on the rack. For Strathmore, who had been beni 
pitiless, had now become cruel. 

The Bohemian was silent also ; she seemed to have lo&t 
all memory of his presence or her errand ; and when slu- 
leaned against the broken archway, her eyes were s^agneiy 
looking onward into the darkening night, and a-s lier hands 
moved unconsciously over her cl lain of Egyptian berries, her 
lips muttered still: 

Thou knowest how I have loilcd to keep rny oath. 
Grant me but this—-but tliis ! To see her suffer ere I die— 
suffer as she made ihee. Vengeance is righteous ! ” 

A smile more evil tlian the worst* curse that ever lodged 
on human lips, caino upon Strathmore’s face where the 
watery light of the moon icll on jt. Having tasted guill, ^ 
he had ceased to abhor guilt; racked by remorse, he whs 
still athirst for added crinio, and the fires that seethed his 
soul neither cha.stened nor purged, hut only burned what 
was iron into steel. 

“ Kighteous ? ” he said, with a sneer, while his voice was 
laboured with the passions roused by tins woman’s tempting, 
but suppressed by her presence: “ No !—it is hellish. But 
what matter ?—it is sweet. Answer me, impostor or devil, 
whichever you be—why do you hate ? ” 

A weary smile, haggard as grief, crossed her lips foi 
one moment, and a strange softness trembled over hei 
face, 

“Why, why!’* she cried. And the melancholy Czes- 
ehen words rose plaintively*upon the silence: “Why do 
women ever hate, sorrow, travail, rejoice, lameivb ? Becansfl 
they love! I loved, I, /be v%grant, the gipsy, the foi» 
tun^teller, whom delicate women shrink from as Troit 
pollution, loved, what she, the aristocrat, the courteo 
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flailing, the beauty of courts, robbed from me. I loved— 
oh God ! it is not of the past. I love still! my beloved, 
ny beloved! 

Her head drooped upon her breast with a low, gasping 
Bob, and her form trembled as though she shivered at the 
Avind; then she threw back her head and stood erect 
witli her stag-likc gesture, the light glittering flame4ike 
111 her eyes, the dark blood burning flame-like on her brow. 

*‘We met in Galicia. He was an Austrian soldMr, a 
liiihlc like yourself, and he found beauty in me, and I loved 
hitn as the chill, pampered, luxurious women of his world 
never love. 1 was his toy, but he—he was my god! Whac 
nthers (jailed my shame, was my glory ^ what others held 
my sin, was my crown ; and I said in my soul, ^ I have 
lived enough, since I have lived to be thus dear to him.' 
f quitted my tribe to become his mistress ; and when Lan- 
narsion left the province, and went to Vienna, I followed 
liim—and he loved me still, though where he once gave me 
days, he gave me hours. And when he went to Southern 
France, 1 forgot my people and my country, and followed him 
still thither—and still be loved me, though where he once 
gave me hoqrs, he gave* me moments. It is ever so with men’s 
love! And thei*e he saw her. By night, as I crouched 
uiidor the myrtle shrubs of her villa, to see his shadow, 
Yv'lierc it fell, I saw him in her gardens ; by day, hidden 
ufjder the pines, watching for his horse’s gallop, I saw them 
riding together. She beguiled him even as she beaded 
you ; he loved her, and he was lost to me forever ! For a 
while, I know scarcely how long, time was a blank to me. 
1 remember nothing; people who tended me said after¬ 
wards that T went mad—it may have been so. The first 
thing I remember is, when I crawled out and found my way 
to his house, there was a crowd about—the crowd whisper¬ 
ing and awe-stricken ; and when I pushed my way through 
diem, I saw him-, 

A shiver ran through her frame, and her voice dropped; 
she waited one instant, then, summoned back the proud and 
mournful calmness with which she spoke: 

“ I saw him, dead, shot by his own hand, and those about 
him were saying how sh^ad Imighed and taunted him the 
flight before, and how, maddened by her, he had left her 
pri Ronce and ended the life that she had made worthless. 
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She had felain him! and when they told her ahe Mfe 
remorse for her work, but went to n ball in her diaifton^s- 
and her loveliness with a laugh oji her lips. And bj^ his 
coipsc, when it lay there, wet, pale, its beauty shattered, and 
its glory stricken, I took my oath to G-od and Him to " 
no rest nntil 1 had revenged him !” 

She paused again ; and in the silence between' them there , 
sounded the melancholy lulling of the ocean like the endless 
ebb and flow of human passions, ever renewing, never at rest; 
Then her chauiiting and melodious tones took up tlieii 
burden once more : , 

“ And I have kept my vow. I joined my own people • 
again ; but, unseen^ undreamt of by her, 1 liavo followed in 
her track, groping in the dark for some (lrop])ed clue, some 
broken thread, to guide me to the redemption of my oath.' 
She never saw me save once, when she bade her hireling 
strike me out of her path like a dog ; yet I never let her 
e«capo me, but followed ever in Ik.t sbadov?, us her doom 
sh(mld follow a inuidcress. (Mleiitimcs my errand seemal 
hopeless, and I said in my heart, ‘ Fiiol! can tire neld-lark 
cope with the Falcon ? can the enniiet Jesiroy the gazelle ? 
—how then canst thou reach her ? * Yet evci' g-gaiii I took 
patience and courage, since ever in my ear hjs voice seemed 
crjdng ‘Itevenge ! revenge!’ and when my soul fainted be¬ 
cause of the weariness of ils travail, I thought of him as J 
had beheld him, driven to his death by her, with his beau¬ 
tiful face shattered and ghastly, and bathed in its blood J 
Then I gathered my strength afresh, and afresh pursued her, 
blindly, but yet in security, for I believed that the hour 
would come when the God of Vengeance at length would 
deliver her into my hand. And lo! the hour at last is 
here. Yet, now that I have the knowledge, my power is 
to© weak to turn it'^against her. I, poor ^and lowly, and 
whoso voice would never be heard, cannot use what I have 
found, .. But you, English lord, can do wit^ it what you 
will. I, the Vagrant, and you, the Noblei both hate j let the 
■great take the key lo his vengeunce from the obscure. The 
worm has burrowed, let the tiger rend!” ^ 

Her voice ceased, and there wm silence again between 
them, whilst the winds swe^ with^'hollow echo through ihe 
arclns^ cloisters where they stood, these strange companions 
thus 'i^trangely drawn together, with the great chasm of 
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social diilei'enoe yawning between them, only bridged ,hy the 
oomrnnnity.of hatred, whieb, like the community of love, 
bihds .together those who are farthest asunder. He had 
heard her throughout without interruption, and as tlic 
moonlight fell about him she saw the varied passions that 
Swept across* his face, and the tiger glare darkening his 
rves. As dried wood ready for the burning leaps up to the 
louch of flame, so the lust of revenge which was within him 
leiipt up to tlie woman’s words, “ To see/ler suffer He, 
too, was athirst for it. All that was evil an^ merciless 
latent in his nature—and there was very much—had fastened 
on one de^siro; to wreak the fulness of some hideous re-* 
venge where he had blindly doted. And he stood now silenh 
wliilc many thoughts coursed through his brain, larvas oi 
evil which the hotbed of remorse was swiftly nourishing to 
■ deeds. 

A profound and rapid reader of human character and 
motive, this woman’s soul was hare before him as a book, 
and in it ho read—truth. Her history brought back to him 
that which had once been told him at Vernongeaux of Marc 
Larmarslon’s deatli and of its cause, and he saw that the 
heart of the Bohemian, untamed and untutored, knowing no 
ged bat its Idve, and no heaven but its hate, would make no 
cnhig flight to the quarrj' of its vengeance. He saw that 
lliiR woman held, or believed she held, the key to the re¬ 
demption of her oath ; and he saw that, weak with her sex’s 
tenderness, yet thereby strong as her sex ever is, ignorant, 
malleable as wax in his guidance, yet witli the tenacity of 
an Indian in tracking the trail she followed, she would be 
his tool to work as he would. 

For one moment ho paused; the pride of rank and of 
habitual reserve, rather, perchance, than any nobler prin- 
^‘iple, shrinking/rom association with the GMna, rejecting 
the employment, of one thus far beneath him, loathing his 
instrument because he must make it even with himself if he 
once stooped to use it. That moment passed j then he 
motioned her towards him : ^ 

“ I will hear yot ; follow me.” 

And she Mlowed him in silence down the cloister as L. 
went onwards to the entrance the which stood out 
® g^ay, sombile, stately pile, in the moonlight that wa. - 
shining white upon its delicate fretwork and its p«\tDte<* 
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windows, and leaving deep in shadow its masses of Kor 
man stone and battled waU, shrouded in their Tast elm 
forests. 

An hour afterwards the dark figure of the Bohemiai 
moved swiftly and silently across the park of White Ladies, 
taking the road which led out to the little hamlet beyonc 
the gates, and at the window of the library where hij 
audience‘ had been given to this strange, unfitting guest, 
Strathmore stood leaning out to catch the coolness of tht 
autumn-night—^fire seemed on his brain, fire in his blood, 
for the hatred of men of his race had ever outweighed and 
outstripped the sweetness and madness of their love; and 
as a sleutlihound scents the trail of what be would 'hunt 
downward to its death, so he now saw shadowed out before 
him the sure track of a deadly vengeance. 

Here, beneath the roof of the Dominican Abbey, which 
once had sheltered both, both seemed beside him—tlie 
woman who had betrayed him, the man whom he had slain. 
The sweat of a great horror gathered thick upon his brow, 
flee where he would these must ever pursue him, wander 
where he would, lor ever on his lips must burn the delicious 
lie of lier guilty kiss—for ever in his path must rise tlie 
spectre of that death-agony which he had ga£ed on with a 
smile. For Conscience is God! and hide us where we will, 
it tracks us out, and we must look whither it bids, we must 
listen to that which it utters, we must behold that which it 
brings in the reeling revel as in the silent dawn, in the 
dull stupor of sleep as in the riotous din of orgies—from 
its pursuit there is no escape, from its tribunal there 
no appeal 

And where he stood, while through the silence there 
seemed to echo the mocking music of Marion Vavasour’s 
sweet, accursed laugh, and down the hi^h of night there 
seemed to tremble the dying sigh of him whom he had laur* 
dered at her bidding ; good and evil strove together in his 
soul} the remorse that should have purified like fire, and the 
hatred which, like fire, woulij destroy. 

Atonement l- his soul hungered for it. It had been shat¬ 
tered ftom his hand to-night; yet, later on^ it might 
wrested back. If gathered, by his will and by his wealtli. 
about the young cr’ild whom he had or^an^, all thatWth 
Cim know of glaclnrs-s shelter, riches, tenderness; for bet 
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father’s s^ke and in her father’s trust, he made her fhturc 
cloudless as tlie life ,of the flower which but opens to the 
light to rejoice through the sunny length of a fair summer 
diiy, and made her lips only speak his name in gratitude and 
l)lessing, the sin might he atoned ? He had loTed tlio 
raan whom he had brutally slain; through the young life 
given by the dead, should expiation to the dead be 
wrought. 

Expiation to tlie dead ; but to the living VengeaiSicey The 
lust for it was in his blood as strong as at that hour when 
his hand had been upon her throat, her life within his grasp 
—and the power of vengeance lay now within his OTip. 
“ To m h&r suffer'' —suffer, and plead for mercy, and be 
denied, oven as she had denied it, and find her loveliness 
of 110 avail to shield her from the doom of an unerring and 
piiileK'^ fate ! For this bis soul was athirst; to its purpose 
his life was set; he saw it looming through the dark¬ 
ness of the future ; the pursuit in which his speed would 
never slacken, in tlie success of which his will would never 
relent. 

In this hour, when he stood alone in the autumn night, 
w'ith IK) companion save the distant lulling of the weary seas; 
of liis rmnorse was begotten his atonement, of his hatred his 
revenge. 

in-bom, must not one strangle the other in the birth ? 
Or, twiii-iinrtured unto strength and life, could lioth prosper 
side by side ? 


CIIAPTEH XXX. 

( 

the! FllATL ARGOSV WHICH WAR FIllUGHTHr) WITH 
* ATONKMKNT. 

For a year Strathmore was not secjii in Europe. 

Humor, whicli must ever lie rather than keep silence, 
babbled now and again remeAbrance of him; he had l)een 
seen in Luisor; ho had been met on the Amazon, or the 
Oaiiges \ he had been hegxd of as dwelling at Haniasciis, 
aiid'studying the buried learning of the East; he had tieen 
slain in a midnight fray with dragomans close by the Gatee 
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of tile Kings of Egypt—tiiese were among the things that 
rumor babbled of him, and that rura<>r lied, for none were 
true. Those who knew him best deemed that he shunned 
the world, and had sought solitude; and these also erred: 
for Strathmore was of a nature which masked anguitii with 
tta iron strength and an impassive calm, and to which the 
artificial atmosphere, the ievorish crowds, the profound 
ambitions of the great world, were the necessities of exist¬ 
ence; of the air of the mountain and the valley he had ever 
wearied; his breath was the breath of cities. Whatever of 
returaing peace the eternal calm of mountains and the 
freshness of trackless forests may lend to the man whom 
the world has wronged, they have none for the man sell- 
doomed by a self-chosen guilt. And now solitude was 
abhorrent to him—to be alone with N’ature, man must bo 
at peace with himself. Solitude! while over the still, starlit, 
pathless ocean, in the hush of night, there seemed to steal 
the quiver of that dying sigh! Solitude! while the crimson 
glare of the desert sunlight streaming from the brazen skies 
seemed reddened with the blood that he had shed! Soli¬ 
tude! while in the fairest fall of the tropic night them 
seemed to look into his those dying eyes, with their look of 
blind, beseeching pain! Ilis solitude was hell I 

Yet for a year he was absent from Europe, and though 
many babbled of him none truly saw him, or knew whither 
he had gone. Ho was absent for a year. For he held, 
what had been ever the creed of those of his blood, that 
vengeance accomplished, is crime acquitted, and remorse 
dulled. 

And patiently and ruthlessly as the sleuthhound follows 
in the trial of its prey, he followed the track of his revenge. 
For his own ^ony had not taught him mercy, and in pur^ 
suit he was pitiless. 

In the betrayal of his love he had suffered enough to have 
chastened his siu to its full due, the most rigid moralist 
might have compassionated this man beneath the tortures 
of his guilt-stained passioi^. It had not been lov6 with 
Strathmore, it had been worship—blind, and insensate, if 
you will, but one in which his whole being had been ab¬ 
sorbed, which had cast down ttnheeding every sacrifice at 
her feet* which would have died for her, content if his last 
breatii bad been spent upon her lips, and which had laid 
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waste liis life as no merely sensual passion couia have ever 
done, when he had learned that his love had betrayed him, 
her fealty forsalcen him, that her kiss, her sigh, her smile, her 
loveliness were divine lies as free to all the W’orld as to him¬ 
self ! Therefore was the hate wherewith he hated her great 
as the love wherewith he had loved her. Born with that 
certain taint of cruelty which belongs often to a character 
in which love of power is dominant, and which an impepous, 
negligent egotism renders indilierent to all not touching on 
itsdf, the latent trait, hitherto negative or dormant, rose 
under the pressure of a maddened passion and remorse into 
.an accursed thirst for retaliation. Bro tliis he would not 
have indicted pain save when compelled to deal it to clear 
liis ])aTli or to advance an aim; now, the germ, grown into 
a tree, the seed sprung to a disease, the passive quality that 
hud lain in his nature, grew active, coldness ripened into 
cruelty, and he set himself with pitiless purpose to work 
such ruin as ho should watch and taste and prolong to slow 
protracted pain, and deal out as though his hand and his 
will had but to wield the iron flail of destiny. 

Blindly as Othello had be worshi])ped what, he loved; 
rnlhlessly as*Othello he was now athirst to crush her out 
with his own liaud where none could gaze on the loveliness 
which had betrayed him. For there is no cruelty with which 
])ussion has not been allied; there is no vengeance so re¬ 
morseless as that which has its birth in love that has tm-ned 
to hate. And although his soul had been bowed and bent 
under the weight of its agony, as steel in the hand and the 
flame of the sinitliy, it had but grown like the steel in the 
ordeal, the keener to strike, the surer to slay. Because a 
ceaseless remorse ate like fire into his soul, he clung but the 
closer to his vengeance; because an anguish of regret smote 
Ids strength till It sickened and reeled, in the torture of his 
lonely hours he reared his strength but the more, to gather 
ttfresh the reins of fate into his grasp, and build up with his 
r*wn hand the structures of expiation and of chastisement. 

Strathmore, great in muchf and guilty in far more, was 
very human; for human nature, with many touches of deity 
‘n it, has yet far more of deVil, tyid is a tree of which may 
be written, 

“ ISi'd quantum vertice ad atirns, 
iElthdrias tantum radiec^iu Tartara tendit.** 

PS 
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And of the few boughs which stretch to hearen how many 
fibres strike to hell! 

Where the Atlantic waves wash on the western shore, 
and the headlands are clad with ivy and trailing honey¬ 
suckle \ where the white surf foams up on the ribb^, pearly 
sands, and in the shadows of the hollowed rocks, there ever 
sounds from dawn to sunset* the delicate music of birds’ 
voices mingling wit) j the murmur of the seas—was sheltered 
the young lifewliich Strathmore’s crime had orphaned in its 
opening. It was u fitting place wherein for childliood to 
grow up, free as the winds which swept over the ocean, 
joyous as the white-winged sea-birds which cleft their paili 
through the sunlight—this place on the western sea-board, 
with the melody of its waves sounding through the day and 
night, with its warm breezes blowing over golden gorse and 
puiple heather, with its snowy breakers dashing on the rocks, 
and with its broad blue waters tossing seaweed in the light 
of a summer’s noon. 

Here, where the boughs of her trees drooped almost to 
*he edge of the sheltered sunny bay in St. George’s Channel, 
and through her opened windows on a summer-dawn, came 
the voices of the fishennen, and the sound of the sea, and 
the piping of the waking birds, dreamily mingled in one 
pleasant music, lived the one, who filled her dead parent’s 
jdace to ErroH's young child—Strathmore’s mother, Lady 
Castlemere. Although he had given to her but negligent 
regard, a cold ceremonial of attachment, his mother bad 
loved iiim (not in his childhood or his youth, for slie had 
then been a political leader absorbed in her great party, and 
had yielded to none, that tenderness which, had he known 
it, miglit, perchance, have done much to abate the evil of 
his character), but proudly and warmly now that she fol¬ 
lowed his brilliant career from her solitude by the western 
shores, whither she had gone when age and delicacy of health 
liad made the great world distasteful, and had softened that 
haughty chillness which came with her Norman blood. A 
stately and noble woman sti}), with that which had been 
unyielding in her nature rendered touchingly gentle under 
the hand of Time, which mellows whilst it dest?oys,*fihe left 
the prond station of Marchionesfi’of Castlemere to her elder 
son’s wife, and merged her own ambitions into those of 
Btrathihnre, whom (die saw seldom, but of whom the world 
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told her much. She had bitterly mounied wheu she heard 
»f the slavery into which a woman’s beauty had lettered 
iiim, and had shuddered aghast at that deadly tragedy— 
the crime of Oain—which the wdrld passed over with a light 
forgiving name.. But in his guilt she loved him more truly, 
perchance, than she had ever done; and in his guilt his 
thoughts turned to her. 

It was his mother to whom he had delegated, and who 
had accepted, that trust which the death of the wif^ had 
rendered it alone possible to fulfil to the child ; and in pro¬ 
portion. to the remorse which gnawed to his heart’s core 
with every remembrance of the man whom he had murdered, 
was his almost morbid craving to fulfil to its uttermost 
breadth and depth that which Iji^ looked on as a request to 
be obeyed sacredly and unceasingly, as the sole atonement 
that lay in his power to render to the dead. 

If you have once known what it is to recall, in a too-late 
repentance, cruel words spoken, harsh thoughts uttered, to 
one whom you loved well and who has gone from you for 
ever beyond hearing of your prayer, and to lavish your 
care on horse, or dog, or flower that he or she had treasured, 
in your poor, miserable, futile longing for some atonement, 
or cleaving tb some relic of the dead, then you know in some 
faint shadow of its bitterness that which he now felt—^that 
on which ho now acted. 

The heart of his mother yearned l.o him in his crime and 
his remorse. For his sake, and at his wish, she accepted 
the guaidiansliip of FitoU’s young child ; lie coupled it 
with the condition—^first, that tlie cliild as she grew up 
should be taught to look upon him as her friend and guar¬ 
dian, and, again, that she should never he ioU her fathers 
mme. So, alone, could none unfold to her the history of her 
father’s death ; |o, alone, could she grow up ignorant that 
the hand which fostered and sheltered her was stained with 
her father’s blood. 

It was easy to accomplish this. Erroll’s maiiiage had 
been known to none ; the clergyman of the obscure village 
where the ceremony had been accomplished, was dead; 
his wif? had still borne her maiden name; the servants, 
the doctor, and the vicar'at White Ladies had looked on 
the offspring of their union as a “love-child,” and there 
were no others who ever knew of her birth. Accordingly, 
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when the young Lucille was secretly removed and placed 
with Lady Castlemere, under her mother’s Hungarian 
name as an orphan whom she had adopted, and to whom 
iier eon had been appointc^d guardian, into a matter ol‘ so 
little moment none inquire^ and his mother’s protection of 
her excluded any coarser supposition as to Strathmore’s 
relationship to her, which, under other circumstances, 
might perchance have been mooted, to her disadvantage in 
later years. On her he settled, indejwndentlj of himself, 
a considerable sum, more than sufficient for all needs of 
her nurture and education, and, in case of his death, 
provided that she should inherit largely of his wealth 
lie willed that if she grew to woniiinhood she should hole) 
his name in love and gratitude, ignorant of the heritage 
of wrong she owed to him ; he willed that there sluniid 
be one innocent life on earth imawaro of the guilt which 
lay ujxm his soul. And here, too, the will of the deiiii 
strengthened and sanctioned his own ; Errol! had written : 
“Neror let her know that it was by your hand I fell.” 
A W'ish of his was now more sacred to the one who had 
slain him, than all the laws of God and Man which he had 
broken 1 

The arrangements with his mother had been* made before 
he quitted England, and the child had been two years in 
the dower-lionse of Silver-rest, happy as a joyous childhood 
ever is from the sunrise of its careless, cloudless days to 
the sunset of its peaceful, dreamless nights; hap})y with 
the sea-weeds for her ticasures and the yellow gorge for 
her wealth, and tlie hushing ol‘ the seas for her slumber- 
song, yet—it might have been whimsically fancied—with 
the regret of her mother’s loss vaguely told in the wistful 
gaze of her fair eyes, and the shadow of her father’s dark 
and early doom left in the touching and uncpnscious sadness 
which stole like a fate over her young face «]eep or in 
repose. 

She had been there two years when, in the late summer, 
Strathmore’s yacht “Sea F^am,” bringing him, as most 
believed, from the trackless forests and buried cities of 
Mexico, came to anchor in the little western bay, after het 
long run across the Atlanta, before she went down Channel. 
He landed, and went on alone to Silver^rest in the morning- 
light, T'ar as the eye could reach stretched the deep, still 
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waters of the bay ; the white sails of liis yacht and of the 
few fishing skiffs in the offing stood out distinct and glancing 
in the sun ; over the bluffs and in all the clefts of rock the 
growing grass blew and flickered in the breeze ; and as he 
crossed the sands the air was rfagrant with the scent of 
wild flowers that grew down to the water’s edge. But to 
note those things a man must be in unison with the world ; 
{,() love them he must be in unison with himself, Strathmore 
BearcG saw' them as he went onwai’d ; all that he beheld 
w'as the Future and the Past, the vengeance which should 
stand in the stead to him of all that he had forfeited, and 
Ihc crime which gnawed unceasingly at his soul, as the 
vulture at the living entrails of the doomed. Outwardly 
Strathmore was unchanged; the cold, urbane manner, the 
chill, keen brilliance natural to him W'cre unaltered j he 
was a courtier and a man of the W'orld j for twenty years 
to come he would not change perceptibly ; but in character 
lie had altered much ; or rather—to speak more truly— 
his nature had leapt up fi*om its repose like a lion from its 
sleep. An agony of repentance had shaken his soul to 
the dust, rousing it for ever from the calm egotism in which 
irje had bade it lie ; a guilty passion had swept over his 
life like a w^hirlwind, smiting from his hands for ever the 
curb wdth which he had boasted, god-like, to rein his 
passions at his will. Tlie temple which he had built unto 
himself had been riven to the ground by the thunderbolts 
of the storm ; a holier from its ruins might yet have arisen, 
but that with his own hands he chose to fashion the twin 
slructurcs of Retribution and Expiation. Briefly, Strath¬ 
more had grown at once less cold and more pitiless. Ay I 
juid though the w'holc creed of his }>ridc had been scat¬ 
tered like leaves before the wind before the test of a great 
temptation, though the soul which had haughtily held 
ail human errof aloof and in disdain, had succumbed to 
the first attack of passion, and had wrought a foul crime 
as calmly as a righteous act, Strathmore altered not 
in this; life was still to be moulded by his will, and by 
his decree he held still thai^ he should rule fate even as 
Deity. 

He went this morning ^vhither, in his yearning love for 
the man whose blood was on ms hands, he had centred 
his sale chance and choice of expiation on the h;ail life of 
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a young child. As he walked onward over the wet, ranootli 
sandt he came into a sheltered semicircle in the rocks, part 
of the grounds of Silver-rest, where the trailing plants 
were thick and odorous, farming a hanging screen of flowers, 
through which the sun-rays played upon the pools, and on 
the Imulders that glowed deep red where the water hijd 
s]iB8hed them wet; and here he stopped, for lying on the 
wild ivy full length, with two setters beside him, lie 
saw a boy of some ten years old, Lionel Caryll, the son 
hi one of his sisters by an ill-fated mesalliance, who, 
early left an orphan, had always been brought up by Lady 
Cafetlemere. 

The boy started, rose, and stood shyly silent; he had seen 
hut little of Strathmore, and of tluit little he was afraid. 
He was a handsome child of the true English type, with a 
fair, tanned skin, and a mane of fair, tangled hair. Strath¬ 
more put out his hand carelessly to him, he disliked and 
never noticed children, 

“ How are you, Nello ? ” 

The boy, shy still, did not answer, and Strathmore 
passed onward, putting aside a quantity of creepers 
which, hanging from the shelf of rock above, o]>structcd 
his progress. But the boy sprung forward w^tli an eagci 
gostnre : 

“ Stoj)! ](lease—-pray ! you av’Ii wake her ! ” 

‘MVakc what?” 

“ Wake Im '!—niid she was .so tii-ed.” 

Strathmore iustiuclivciy looked down, diioniiiig tiiat the 
boy’s care ref^^rred to some pet setter or rcti'iever." Amongst 
the long grass under the ledge of rock, with the sun-light 
streaming fitfully through *the leaves upon her, with her 
arms above her head, and her limbs lying in the pliant, mi- 
conscious grace of childhood and of sleep,,there at his icet 
lay the child he had last seen at the death-bed of her mother. 
Her clasped hands held a long trail of ivy, her fair hair wa.s 
wreathed in Avith a childish crown of wood violets, arid her 
face was turned ioAvards hiju^ with-the dark jashes resting 
on its waiTn, flushed clieeks*; find in its loveliness, 
almost that of infancy, fclie shadow of her father’s fate, a 
presage or a heritage of wQp. •- 

Stmtteore pauB^» and a shudder ran through his frame; 
again young child, in her innocent sleep, seemed to him 
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as hk worst accaser, seomed to him at once her fSather’s 
phantom and avenger; and again this time, as she slept, the 
smile that smote liim to the sold parted her Ups and passed 
over her face, the smile that he jlad seen so often on the lips 
of the Dead. 

Lionel Caryll looked at him, awed and teiiified, he scarce 
knew why: 

“ Are you ill ? ” the hoy asked, timidly. 

Strathmore signed him away : ^ 

“ Yes—^no. Run on and tell my mother I am here, Ifcllu. 
I will follow.” 

The boy hesitated, and looked at the sleeping child who 
'had been his companion in play : 

“ Will you take care of Lucille ? ” 

Acisustomed to deference and intolerant of opposition, 
Strathmore signed liim away : 

‘‘ Go, and do as I bade vou.” 

The boy wavered, looking wistfully at his companion 
and doubtfully at Stratiimore ; then, instinctively compelled 
to obedience, he went like a greyhound over the sands, 
followed by his setters. Strathmore was left alone witli 
tlie remorse which an infant’s smile liad sufficed to waken 
into all its‘ghastly anguish ; such is the coward doom of 
Crime. 

Ho stood in the profound solitude, with the sound of tbo 
seas about him, and at his feet the sleeping child, with the 
violets tangled in her lair, floating liair; and as he looked 
on her young loveliness, which, so diftcrent yet so similar, 
bore so strange a likeness of the Dead in every lineament, 
memories thronged upon him, starting from the haze of long- 
forgotten years, and gatheringliround him, even as the pur¬ 
suant Shapes gathered about Orestes, till the air, which was 
clear to the sijilcRs, grew to the accursed darkened and 
crowded with their thronging, shadowy forms. He saw him, 
a young child, even as this, with the same fair, trailing hair 
and the same smile like sunshine on Ids lips ; he heard his 
fresh, glad laugh ring on tjie summer air; he heard his 
childish voice echo u^wn his ear j he felt the touch of his 
young hand ; he lived again in those years that had long 
Ji'iljied by, forgotten in tire whiri of years more evil, when in 
his own soul there was no sin, when the man whbm he h^ 
murdered played beside him in the suulight, when his life 
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was guiitlesB as that on which he now looked, where it lu) 
deeping at his feetl 

And a bitter cry broke from him where he etood on the 
solitary shore: ^ 

My brother! My brother! ” 

Back upon his ear the echo of the rocks around wailed in 
return his own yearning, futile anguish, like a prayer fruit- 
less and rejected of Heaven. 

In the sunny stillness of the noon Strathmore bowed down 
liis head upon his hands, and his frame shook with deep 
and tearless sobs; the throes of the remorse which could not 
force back the sealed portals of the grave, which could not 
call to earth the existence one fleeting instant had been suf¬ 
ficient to destroy. He could not liave told how long he sat 
there in the solitude, where eveiy stiiring pulse of life, from 
the noiseless rush of the sea-bird’s wings to the faint shouts 
of the fishermen across the bay, seemed lilie the voice of 
God calling upon him to answer for the life he had hurled 
into the gi'ave ; moments might have passed, or hours, when 
he was roused by the silken touch of hair against his hand, 
and a voice which whispered softly in his ear: “ You are 
not happy!—tell Lucille ! ” 

lie started and looked up ; then he saw thdt the young 
child, awakened from her sleep, had come to him, and 
vaguely grieving for the grief she could not comprehend, as 
spanicis do at sight of human pain, was blindly striving, as 
a spaniel might, to comfort him. For, losing fear of a 
stranger in her child’s compassion, she had drawn close to 
him, BO that her bright hair swept ov^ his hands, and in 
her large, soft eyes stood tears half of terror, half of pity, 
for the suffering which shi saw and vaguely felt, with 
answering pain, as the spaniel the sorrow of which he 
nothing knows. And her young voice,,tremulous but 
tenderly caressing, murmured in his ear: “*^Luoille is sorry 
for you—do tell Lucille ! ” 

With a gesture as though a serpent had stung him, 
Strathmore started, flung her off, and quivered like a man 
who has been struck a deatb-bfow: 

Child, child! hate me, curse me, reproach me, but—oh 
God I*—do not pity me I i^eep off 1 my hajids are red with 
bis bloocb i3auBt not touch them i ” 

The wlla wmds died inarticulate in his thioat, and hii 
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teeth clenched as the angaish she had strung to torture rent 
and tore his frame—the worst chastisemeut from the hands 
of man would haye been mercV to the reproach of those 
innocent words which piM hinrif to the unconscious aocn* 
pation of those uplifted eyes, gazing with a child’s tender yet 
wondering compassion on the face of her father’s murderer I 

She stood apart, awed and silent, the tears standing in 
her eyes, that were at all times wistful with a haunSng, 
beseeching sadness ; the fierce gesture which had flung jher 
off she understood, the words she did not j they were ithin- 
tclligible—indeed, unheard—but she waited, pale to her lips 
Hud trembling like a young fawn after a cruel blow, yet 
drawn by a strange instinct of comjiassion towards this agony 
which she seemed to know was bratal, not to her, but from 
its own blind pain, She waited, then grown more daring, 
and taught by those who instilled into her an infinite love 
for all who suflered, she drew near him again—nearer and 
nearer, till her hair swept once more on his hand, and a 
pathetic entreaty trembled in her voice: “ Speak to me—do 
speak to me ! Lucille meant no harm.” 

Again at her touch and her voice he shrank and shud- 
diired as under physical torture; this ediild came with 
caressing gehtleness and plaintive pity to the one whose 
guilt had orphaned her, and to whose hands she owed tilie 
deepest wrong that life can owe to life I Then he lifted his 
head and looked at her ; when his will was set his strength 
was iron to bridle himself or to coerce others, and it was Jtiis 
will that she should grow up holding him in love and grati« 
tude, and ignorant ever of the crime which otherwise must 
stretch a hideous and impassable gulf between her and the 
assassin of her father. He passed his hand lightly over her 
fair silken hair, and answered gently: 

“ Lucille is vgiy kind. I thank her. Tell me, yon who 
are so pitiful to pain, are you happy ? ” 

“ Always.” 

Her eyes looked their mute surprise that any could ask 
her sncli a question, and a smile played about her hpaw she 
drew a long glad breath, recalling her own exhanstless trea* 
sury of joy-^thc joys born of sea, and bird, and flower, of e 
cTo^ of forest violets, and a chase of summer bitttei^es\ 
The joys which are pure, and cost no pimg of ahame, m 
purchase-gold of guilt, in their glad reaping t 
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Strathmore foaBd in the simple answer the first seed of 
his atonement; it was much to him to learn from the child’s 
fresh, truthful lips that fche was “ happy —happy by liis 
means, and in his fulfilmc^it of the trust bequeathea him bj 
the dead. His hand rested on her hair and his eyes upon 
her face as she leaned against him caressingly and without 
fear, as though he was known and dear to her, rather than, 
as he was, a stranger. Skilled in reading human features, 
he read the nature easily which was dawning he^e, the sus¬ 
ceptibility to joy and pain suggested by the lips with their 
moumftil lines in repose, and their sunny, laughing smile 
which sparkled and then died; the too early depth and 
poetiy of thought which were written on the low, broad 
brow ; the latent tenderness which lay in the sadness of the 
upward look, and in the liquid, melancholy depths of the 
eyes, soft and dreamy as the night; these might have told 
him that to secure happiness to the Childhood was easy 
with its fleeting pleasures centred in a bird’s carol, in a dog’s 
love; but to secure it to the Womanhood was a more 
perilous venture, which might chance on shipwreck. At that 
moment a little toy-spaniel that was with him caught her 
eyes, and with a child’s swift change of thought she uttered 
a laugh of delight, and threw herself upon the^sands beside 
it, kissing its long ears, and bathing it fondly in her bright 
long hair. With a stifled cry Strathmore seized the animal 
from her arms ; the dog w'as the one which had nestled in 
Erroll’s breast, and refused to leave, the side of the dead 
man; he could not see the child in lier unconsciousness 
caress the brute whose lidclity had outlived his own, whose 
watch had been kept over her father’s corpse! 

She looked up at him, deeming that she had committed 
some great fault in tonching a stranger’s dog without his 
leave; and with (mressing grace and penii;pnce she leaned 
against him, lifting her dark, beseeching eyes: 

“ Lucille is sorry—^Imcille was wrong! But he is so 
pretty, and he would love me—all things do! ” 

<)tdlou8 »to much, merciless Jo more, Strathmore, who had 
doemed that notliing in life could ever wound or move him, 
felt the burning tem*B gather in his eyes at the simple words 
and adyion of this child, so unconscious of his own deep guilt 
and of her own great wrong 1 His voice shook as he stooped 
Uilmtt 
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“ The dog is yours-^none have so great a right I Lucille, 
if all tMngs love you, will you give some love to me ?" 

She looked surprised yet wistfil, and her eyes dwelt on 
him earnestly. J 

‘‘Yes, Lucille will love you. ^ut not for the dog. Tell 
me your name that I may say it in my prayers ? ” 

For many moments he made her no answer; and in the 
silence his loud labored breathings hoarsely rose and fell. 
Then his hand passed slowly and gently over her hair, ^nd 
im voice shook still: 

“ Ay, in your prayers! God knows I need them fn)m 
all things innocent I Remember me and love mo—I was 
your father’s friend I ” 

The last woi’ds were lioarse as with a great agony, and 
seemed to rend and stifle liira in their utterance. His hand 
lingered for a moment in farewell upon her hair j then he 
turned and left her, bidding the spaniel, which clung to and 
fawned upon the child, stay with her. Young Caryll was 
coming swift as the winds towards them. Strathmore passed 
liim without word or sign and went onward, leaving behind 
him, standing together on the sunny, silvery sands, the boy 
Nello and the young child Lucille, between them the little 
(log which had crouched in its love upon the dead man’s 
breast, when human friendship had betrayed, and human 
watchers bad forsaken him. ^ 


CHAPTER XXXL. 

THE WHISPER IN THE TUILERIES. 

Marion Lady Vavasour stood in her dressing-chMnl)er, 
before her Dresden-framed mirror, ready tor a mte of one 
of the leaders of that brilliant set of which she was still 
the Fashion, the Cynosure, and the Queen. Hie lustrous 
light in those superb eyes not dimmed ; the mockiiig 
smile on those lovely lips laughed tiiumph that was un- 
fih^owed ; the fair brow and ^le delicate bloom wore tho 
bri^itness of their youth unmarred. For the world was as 
ever at her feet, and remorse had no part and no share with 
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her; it could not whisper in her gjolden di‘earas, nor dogth 
royal negligent step witlf which she swept through life, 
Remorse! She knew it lot! How could its ghastly cry 
he heard above the ceaseress chant of homage about her 
path ?—how could its dread terrors force their way into the 
pi*ond and dazsling presence to which kings oent and 
princes knelt ? 

She knew revenue, she knew cniclty, so do the velvet 
])anther and the painted snake ; but she knew not remorse, 
neither do they. And that dark ti-agcd}' of which she liiid 
been the cause touched her no more than these are touched 
by the death they deal—save tliat she know, when tlie 
woi'ld babbled of it, it babbled of her power ; save that she 
loved to learn how deeply a woman’s smile may strike, 
how widely a woman’s loveliness may blast! True I—tiil 
she had wearied of the lidelity even of a guilty passion, 
all that she had vowed to Strathmore liad, perchance, not 
been a lie; true !--therc had come hours when she had 
thought that had they met earlier, met wheu their love 
might have been pure, and the breath of the world had 
not sullied their hearts, she might have given him siicli 
constancy as poets fable and she mocked: 4 the ileotest 
rivers have their deeper waters, the most heartless amidst 
ns have their better liours! But her lust was T^Tanny, 
her glory Power, and the evil whicli she wmrked smote 
not upon her—for her, as for Creek Helen, brctlireii warred 
with brethren, and men cast tlieir lives into the slaughter ! 
And this triumph was her crown. Slio stood now before 
her mirror, and let her gaze dwell proudly on tlie peerless 
form whose divine grace no living woman rivalled; tlnfU 
sne swept onward to her carriage to go to that world which 
w'as her court. She was the most beautiful woman of her 
time I Who shall give me title so omnipotent, sceptre so 
mighty ? 

Whither she went was to the Tuileries. Here the Eng¬ 
lish Peeress, the beauty of Paris, the leader of Fashion, 
had ever found her proudesfci triumphs; here to-night, as 
countless nights before, Princes coveted Jier smiles, 
Queens were out-dmled by her, and Sovereignties paled 
besid® the sway of the Woman whose beauty owned no 
/ifal I Aere, Morion, Lady Vavasour, was in the height of 

^ hnBimcQ, and her fam^ I And here and thus she was 
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watched bv the man whom her love had made a slave, 
whom her lie had made a mnrdwer. She glittered through 
the titled crowds that were gatljbred in the palace of the 
Bourbons, with her sapphires ^an^ug amidst her amber 
hair, and her smile of superb triumph upon her lovelj lips, 
her choice and delicate wit falling like a shower of silver, 
lier resistless coquetries charming to blindness all drawn 
within her circle in the salons of a King. And he watched 
hcr—this divine loveliness that had betrayed him wilii a 
kiss; this soft and dazzling thing that had forsaken him 
with the vileness of the wanton; those angel Ups with 
their child-like bloom, which hud whispered and wooed 
him to the bottomless hell of crime! So much the more 
madly worshipped once—ay, still! so much the more 
mercilessly was she now doomed, so much the more deeply 
damned ! 

The palace was thronged that night. The ball was on 
the occasion of a royjil marriage, and all that was greatest 
in Europe was assembled at the Tuileries ; but as her sap¬ 
phires outshone all the jewels of royal peeresses and im¬ 
perial orders, so she outshone all the loveliness gathered 
tiiere, while she floated through its courtly crowds, now 
listening to ihe flatteries of Princes of the Blood, now- to 
the murmur of velvet-lipped Cardinals, now bending to 
her feet austcrest Statesmen, now seeing bowed before her 
some proud crowned head. And IMcmory was far away from 
her in her superb omnipotence, her cloudless -present—far 
as was Remorse! 

She passed dowm the ball-room on the arm of the Due 
d’Etoiles, her perfumed lace floating about her, the sapphires 
siarlike above her brow, the light falling on her dazzling 
face ; and every glance involuntarily turned on her and on 
her Royal lover, Jlbr such he had notably become. But as 
she went, imrivaUed in her omnipotence, unequalled in her 
beauty, sweeping through the courtly crowds with wit on 
her lips and conquest in her glance, the eye of D’Etoiles, 
resting on her, saw her face g|^w pale and a strange tremor 
seize her. 

What wa^it ? Was there poison in that perfumed air— 
luiasjna in those royal salons—^plague-taint, or subtle death- 
odor, burning from the lights which gleamed above upon 
ber loveliness, or eihaling nrom the jewels which glistened 
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in her bosom ? Nay, none of these; we are not in the 
days of Medici and Sforza, pd (grown Tirtuous from dread 
of science and of law) ml do not slay the body, we only 
slay by slow and sure degvees the soul, the honor, or the 
peace of what we hate, becsnso this is a homicide absolved 
of men. 

What was it, then, suddenly as she swept through 
the presence-chamber of the Tuilcries, made her lips grow 
white, her eyes gleam for one fleeting moment with the 
ten’or of a hunted antelope, her luind tremble on her Koyal 
lover’s arm ? It was this only—tlie whisper of two words, 
which seemed to float to her from a distance, yet which 
reached no ears save hers; 

“ Marion St. Maur'^ 

S^e glanced on all immediately about her—courtiers, mi¬ 
nisters, ambassadors, princesses, peeresses, maids of honor— 
but she saw that as none of these had heard, so none of 
these had spoken that whisper of her maiden name. But as 
she lifted her eyes, tliey feU upon the face of the man slie 
had forsaken and betrayed ; the man who, in the last hour 
she had beheld him, had hurled her from him because death 
was too swift and merciful a vengeance. - 

Strathmore stood at some slight distance, leaning against 
a console where the light fell full upon bis face, which wore 
its look of cold and i)itiless calm ; and.his eyes were upon 
her, watching her with a steel-like glitter, a dark tiger- 
passion, insatiate and without mercy, that the drooped lid< 
dkl not veil. 

And she who in lier light insoncmicej her omnipotence 
of beauty, feared Heaven and its wrath as little as the most- 
daring blasphemers, the most stoic of philosophers, turned 
pale even to her laughing lips, and felt the air timi sickly 
faint, the lights whirl round her, the crowd grow' dizzily in¬ 
distinct, and saw nothing but that gaze, with its mute and 
merciless menace, suddenly met there as Of, ghost arisen 
from the tomb, sil^tly quoting to her the Bast, silently 
threatening the Future. 

The wetness endured but an instant, too swift for even 
the Prince, on whose arm she hung, to not^ it, and sh« 
-passed on—passed him. He did not move; he gave hel 
no of recognition; tut his eyes rested on her, and— 
he «h)Ued. She knew the deadly meaning of that faint 
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chill smUe \ she had seen it on his lips before he went 
from her to meet the man whom bad doomed, and she 
shuddered and gi-ew sick and coldland shivered with va^e 
and intangible terror, as at the ch^tisement of their mutual 
sin. In that single moment, which for the first time smote 
on her soft and brilliant life with a ghastly and nameless 
fear, his vengeance had begun. 

The flatteries had lost their honey, the homage had lost 
its glojy, the charm of the world was marred, the pow^fef, 
her sway was broken that night to Marion Vavasour; imd 
while she reigned in all her radiance in a King’s Palace the 
hand of a nameless terror lay heavy upon her, and she saw, 
ever pursuing her with its iron calm, that ruthless and un¬ 
spoken menace. 

Henceforth there would be poison in her wine, a canfeer 
in her rose, a ghost beside her couch, an asp within her bosom. 
His vengeance bad begun. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE DAQGEll SUSPENDED BY A SINGLE HAIB. 

The Paris Season had commenced, inaugurated by the 
marriage-ball at the Tuileries, commenced something earlier 
than usual, and Marion, Lady Vavasour, sat in her loge at 
the Opera, moving her fan with all a Spaniard’s grace, lazily 
listening to Mario and Malibran, or to the whispered worship 
of her cohm of courtiers, while the delicate sandal-wood per¬ 
fume floated from her rich lace, and some of the brilliant 
deep-hued tropic flowers of the East lay crown-like upon het 
lustrous hair. * . 

In the light, in the warmth, with a Prince’s homage mur¬ 
mured in her ear, with diamonds of untold price glislniug 
in her bosom, witli a proud title her own, in the sight of 
a proud Order, surely she, if any, was secured from the evil 
roke of bitter fortune j looking on her, it seemed that even 
Peath itself must pass by this beanUful, pampm'ed, imperious 
^ing,*as too fair to smite, too ftiU of soveteipity to slayl 
Vet where she sat, with the sweetness of music lulling her 
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of loTm’ eyes worsMpping her beatity eB4 
Jejfiteijkmif ifcs smile* Eppd k her own dazzling, rofep 
tone, Ticstorions Present like the ejiicurean j^ewas, the 
0^’^mc which had siidijnly smitten her in the presetiee> 
“*^Hsber of the 'Tnilei'ies smote her suddenly here, the same 
i through hei*, the same emotion jfor qnc brief instnnt 
a|bhfe4 her lips, gave terror to her eyes, made the wit 
On her tengne—-for she hoard the same ^vdiispered 
sppkcn on the air close by her: 

'^ Marwit JIfaur I ” 

Yet the^were bu^dhe" words of the name she had bonu 
before mamage. 

“ Qu*avez vous, madame ? Voiis tronvez ruir dn loci 
tant soit pen etoulTUnt?” D’Etoiles asked wiiu teii(kr 
Bo^.ifcnde. 

“Oest i’odenr dcs flenrs qn’on a misos u mon bonqaet, 
renez-le!” said Lady Vavasour, holding to him the jewcilotl 
x)uqueti^.re, wdiich Etoilestook witli such a subtle, gract fni 
flattery in his thanks as only a Parisian can turn; but it Ll! 
for once dull and lost on the car to ivliich it was inurmureu. 
as; Marion Vavasour pressed her faft against the lips on 
which she knew their bloom had paled, and yionght in her 
soul: “ Who can know it here ? Not //c—surely not be! ” 

For the terror on the life of this courted and sovereign 
beauty who had been used to coquette at her will witt 
Bestiny, and ndc Fate by a sign of her fun, a moue of 
lip, was. her dread of tho"man whoso love slie had fed to 
Itii^ness and goaded to crime, and ivho had spared her from 
death Only that he might see libr live to suffer. 

As her eyeg "^^andered, half unconsciously, half restlessh, 
over the, house, in the full glare of the light on ihe onposib 
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the'pold touch of steel. A' few moments jr^^tions he had 
in the ioge which adjoined hers; now he stood fronb 
h^; looking on her as ho had trained himself to looli 
tfi^h^^^^-ip^ionlessly* hut pitilessly, as in the Question 
^ambers itPt® Inquisition, the Bomihican/ with gentle 
ip0e nnd fipll of «teel, looked on ih^ tortiired whom hai 
^ rack ^ tamed. 
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risen and M fehe, Opera-honse, y thongb to fiee frop ncUQtii' 
haunting apectre j for she kn^. then that it' had heea 
8tratbmofe4 voice which had wmsp^ed her maiden 
But she was too skiMed an act|i^s thus to betray h#ls^ 
though of much cow.irdice with much cruelty (for her natujjt 
was one essentially femihine), she had ever at eomtntod 
iinest finesse and calmest self-control; like many of W 
pusillan: nous to the core, she was an aotress to ^0 
She sat iherOj now that his gazowas on her, ^ 
on licr cheek, the smile on her lips, the lustrdns lahifubr ^ 
her eyes, while her royal lover leaned to, her Vrith 
homage, and the wit, the scandal, t^e persiflage 
troutif] her. She listened, she laughed, she raoVwh# lhn 
with s<‘>Kest coquetry; she feigned with all her negligoime, 
her brilliance, her grace, her imperious charm. But i#4he 
rich harmonies of the music, the courtly flatteries of mur¬ 
mured 'words, the jeux d’esprit, the wooing hoin^e -which 
tilled for her the hours Of, nie FropMie^ she only heard the 
^ingle -whisper of that name which had told her that the 
secret of her early life was in the hands of Strathmore. In 
the glare of light she only saw the face of the man ihe had 
betrayed, watching her -with that merciless menace of the 
reiled eyes which "quoted to her the nnbnried Past, which 
foretold to her the shrbuded Future. Hear what she wqpld 
fiiat name sung for ever in her ear; look where she would 
that glance for ever followed and met hers; there in the 
glare of the Opera-house, with the light falling on the pale; 
bronze of his face and the dark gleam of his passionless 
he stood before her—he who^ love had been insanity, whose 
religion would be fevenge. , „ 

And when after thope brief hours, which had been to her 
one ]ong-p*otracted torture—torture which was endured 
.with a smile oa the lips, lust]^© in the eyes, sovereignty^ 
seemingly shadowless as of yore; Marion Vavasour, wone 
in her carriage, sank back, trembling, quivering, -unnea^e4 
dreading evil with the 'shridring terror of a delmate wP^MV 
shuddering from the friry of tlipe stem whose whirlwlM 0K 
tlm sorceress, had raised from the passions of the 'iaitta sfef 
had tempted* and betrayed. 

It.-was thus he ordained that she ahonld gnlf4^ first, even 
M the I>ominican, with astute calculation, commanded that 
the torture should be adminii^ered gently and by ftoc. 

T a " ' 
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tlegrecjs, so that eauli succeeding pang was tasted to the lull:' 
To ■wrendi the limbs fromfeut their sockets ai once were too 
much mercy. Was it no Iprture to himself to g© into her 
presence as into the presi^ce of strangers; to look with 
iimnoTed calm upon her face; to hear echo on the air the 
sillSBiy voice of her music; to stand by and.watch the ga^e 
f»f thM)8e who had succeeded him fasten on her loveliness and 
her eyes look up to theirs ? Truly it was such that when it 
haS been endured, and he was alone in the solitude of mid¬ 
night or of dawn, when the strain was released, and the 
unnatural calm broken down, the suffering of this man was, 
as his love had been, a madness. In the great agony of 
that lost, fooled, cheated, guilt-steeped passion, which even 
in the riot of its hate begrudged the breath which whispered 
to another, and envied the dog that nestled in her bosom, 
Ms misery was fearful in its strength, fearful in its despair, 
tor he loved while he loathed her still. 

But Strathmore’s will was iron to endure; what he ap¬ 
pointed to himself that he would have wrought out though 
his own life had been the penalty at the close. His lust of 
vongeance was bnital, but none the less was' it immutable 
as death, unswerving as destiny. He had the fi9rce passions 
of an Eastern, and the profound dissimulation of an Eastern; 
therefore he trained himself to meet her tlius, and she alone 
real the menace written in the veiled depths of his eyes. 
(The world deemed that the liaison of a year before had 
Ijeen dropped by liim among the things of the past; and 
the world deemed also that considering the tragic story 
which had been interwoven with its rupture, he was some¬ 
what callous to have forgot so soon; but then, the world 
remarked, he was a cold and heartless man, and for the issue 
of a duel ho of course could not reproach himself. Poor 
world! great spy though it be, how surely,ihow universally 
it is chicaned.) 

Strathmore remained in Paris through the W'hole of that 
winter; and through that season, rarely and slightly at the 
first, more often and more markedly towards the spring, ik 
was remarked, chiefly by women, that Lady Vavasour was 
the h4|iance of her beauty, and was Idoking pale, 
almost worn,.'^It was the first time that such a rumor »had 
ovac wiiispered against her dazzling loveliness, since 
the dky now eight years passed, when she bad. first appeared 
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as the Marchioness of Vavasour and Vanx. i.Thafc which 
wrought it, was that which has wower to shatter the strongest 
nerve, to 1)reak the boldest smrit, to undermine the most, 
careless insouciance—it was a %iddm feoTt the asp among 
her couch of scented roses, thck'dagger suspended aoove her 
head by one frail thread of hair, which the world (jould not 
behold, but ^^ich never quitted her. He had shown her 
that he knew her secret, and he lot that knowledge—the 
more bitter because indefinite—slowly and surely eat its, 
poisoned way. / 

They knew each other’s hearts, they whom sin had united 
and sin had severed ; and as she read his doom so he read 
her suffering, without speech, without disguise. That singk 
iinmo breathed in lior car told her that she was in his power ■ 
that single glance from his eyes told her with what mer(‘y 
lliat ])ower would Iw used ; though when, or how, or where 
the blow would full, she knew no more than we know when 
the stroke of death W'ill descend upon us. And it was this 
euflless uncertainty, this unceasing apprehension which wore 
and tortured her till her careless, epicurean creeds were rent 
by it like filmy gauze, and the woman who had become so 
used to s«f\'ereignty that she had learned to believe she 
could command every hazard of life at her pleasure, giw the 
perpetual prey of a ceaseless fear and a momentary anxiety, 
which gpaweu at her heart the more cruelly beeaus^ con¬ 
cealed from all. 

Whithersoever she went, thither Strathmore followed her, 
till his presence grew us feaidul to her us tlio spectres which 
follow the distempered mind in delirium tremens. In the 
salons of the Tuilerics, in the reception-rooms of amlmssa- 
dors, in the entertainments of princes and nobles, at tlie 
Opera, on the Boulevards, in the clear noonday as. she drove 
through the streets, in the midnight glare of light at some 
patrician bal masqn^, she saw him; always befm’e her* in 
the distance and as a stranger whose glance swept over her 
unmoved, but with the meaning on Ins face under the cold 
and courtly calm which she had seen there when he went out 
to deal death to the man he loved, and with the me:^oe in 
his fathopiless which spoke to none but hw. He was 
ever before her like some pitiless fate froii|; which to escape 
vfas hopeless, and which tranquilly and immovably await^ 
a chosen hour to strike. He was ever before her« with that 
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tlnspokm doom m his glance, emd that onknown power 
silently told in the slight, c^, cruel smile which she knew 
BO well. And the fear whici had possessed her of him, from 
the hour when her slave ha| n'sen to crush his tyrant, and 
the paMsion she had loved tflk excite to delirium had turned 
upon her in its madness, grew gradually under tiiis ceaseless 
into a terror unbearable. It made her nerves un¬ 
strung, her manner uncertain, her glance like- that of the 
♦hhntibd antelope when it listens for the eager step which 
gains nearer and nearer through the awful hush of the night 
m the jungles. 

They noted that her bloom paled, that her dazzling 
insoucianco was capricious and depressed, and they noted 
rightly; the beautiful hue upon her cheek, which so long 
hS distanced art, now needed, for the first time, to be re¬ 
placed by art. To regain that repose which had deserted 
her she had refuge in narcotics, which, however subth*, left 
their depression on the morrow ; and to cover tliat depres- 
sion had recourse to stimulants which, however skilfully pre¬ 
pared, left their mark on one, the happy and childlike sun¬ 
niness of whose nature had been the chief spring of her 
ceaseless fascination. << 

The hidden canker in the rose ate at its core, apd dimmed 
its bloom. Marion Vavasour ere this bad been a perfect 
actregs, and had never known one pang of pain ; but that 
was when the peace and lives of others hung in the balance. 
Now it was her own that weio in jeopardy ; and so strong 
upon a inind naturally impressionable grew her dread of the 
vague doom which threatened her, and of the cold, pitiless 
face which, go whither she would, seemed for ever to pursue 
her, that she could have slirieked aloud and shrunk away 
when, day after day, night after night, she met the gaze of 
Strathmore, and could have fled out from his presence 
trembling, as those who flee from the ghastly phantom of 
(heir own imaginings. 

That she never thus betrayed hemolf, was due to her 
proud and haughty spirit; where dissimulation alone might 
p^hance have brolcen down, this enabled her to meet and 
waVd unflinchingly what became an hourly torture, so that 
the world should never have title to whisper tHat Marion 
Vaviwioiir was agitated by tfie presence of the lover whom 
llie M this, also, it was due that she never 
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permitted her dread of Strathmore’s power to drive her firom 
the circles where she reigned. Dnce she felt tempted to flee 
from him to Nice, Florence, PaA the Nile, anywhere where 
her caprice or her physicians nii|]it furnish an excuse; but 
she disdained and repelled th^temptatm; she felt that, 
go where she might, there would his vengeance pursue her; 
she refused to give to it its first triumph by surrender, 
liesidee, slie knew not what he knew j and Marion Vava¬ 
sour was in her own epicurean fashion a fatalist. The blow 
del not fall yet, the blow might never fiill; circumstances 
might arrest it, death itself might close his li])s with her 
secret still uHuttereJ. 8o she i*ea6oned, so she reigned 
• throughout the Paris winter. 

But in }i(,‘r soul slie never lost the sickening sense of that 
dagger which hung vibrating above her head to desmid at 
any instant; in her white bosom, unseen by the world, the 
as |3 coiled ever under the freshness of the flowers, under the 
luilliance of the diamonds, and ate and ate with its 
poisoned fangs. He saw how she sulfcred—this woman to 
whom her sovereignty was her secret, to whom her pride was 
so dear;—he saw, and drove the iron ikrther dowji into her 
heart by ewry glance with which his cym met hers, and 
made her,nvhile the eyes of the world were on her, com¬ 
pelling her to smile, to coquette, to scatter her golden wit 
and her lustrous glances unmoved and undimmed, grow 
faint and heart-sick with the terror of that power, vague yet 
wide and sure as destiny, in which he held her. Thus he 
tortured her till the dread of meeting his gaze grew with 
her into a morbid agony ; thus he tortured her until, im¬ 
perious beauty and accomplished actress though she wss, her 
cheek paled, her eyes grew anxious, her health became un¬ 
certain ; thus he tortui’ed her, for he willed that she should 
taste the fell bitterness of vengeance by being forced Ic 
watch its slow approach, as the prisoner chained to fte 
stake was condemned to watch the gradual onward creeping 
of the pitiless flame. 

And he waited, for the blow of his revenge to Ml ia toe 
sight of all assembled Pasis, upon the same day in the 
Bpring-tid| as that on which, three years before, they had uiel 
itt sunset on the Bohhmian watehk 
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, CHAP^EK XXXIII. 

THB POlSONiiD WOUNDS FftOM THE vSILVEEED STUfiL. 

' « 

Eably in Spring the carria^ with the eoronet of Vaya- 
sour and Vaux upon its panels, its chasseurs, its lackeys, its 
|) 08 tilkms, its outriders, left the court-yard of lier hotel to 
drive amidst all the other elite of the equipages of Paris, 
through the Barri^re de I’Etoile, and round the Bois, and 
past the site of the ancient ruins of the Abbaye de Eong- 
champs, whose religions rite has passed into a ceremoniiii 
of fashion. 

The day was softly bright, the city was in its spring-tide 
gaiety, the dense crowds were sweeping down towards the 
barriSres of the west, Paris was m file; and Lady Vava¬ 
sour’s cortege, dashing through the streets with ite accus¬ 
tomed royal fi^as, boro onwards to join the great stream of 
carriages which brought the sovereigns of the Faubourg St, 
Oermain and the Br4da Quartier, the Eoyal Highnesses and 
the Empresses Anonyme, alike to the throng of’Longchamps 
and the inauguration of La Mode this sunlight daj upon the 
Boulevards. And she leaned back upon her cushions in her 
lan^d loveliness, with the imperial ermine, a Czar’s gift, 
which formed her carriage-rug; leaned back, for the hour 
was warm, and her priceless perfumed point d’Angoul^me 
gathered about her with that carelessness which was her own 
inimitable grace. The carriage joined the row, eight broad, 
on the Place de la Bastille, and closed in with it; all eyes 
turned on her, for .she gave the law of the year and led the 
fashion, and men surrounded her as her Guards surround a 
Queen, Princes and Ministers spurring their horses to ap¬ 
proach her, and stooping &om their saddleS’^to seek a word 
as eagerly as they would have sought a Crown. , 

She swept along the Boulevards and down the drives 

of file Bois, where the man whom her lie had murdered 

had been slain when the sim had set; and the Past 

was not remembered or repented, for ^morse had no 

sliare in her shadowless life; Kemorse had no place in hei 

* 

She ms alone in her carriage; none were permitted that 
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day to share that throne (of which her barouche-step was 
the hautpas) of the Soverei^ 4f Fashion \ her little lion- 
dog alone occupied the cushions* beside her, with hi jewel¬ 
led collar on his snowy fleece, iand in the dohble line of 
horsemen, on either side the throng of caiTiagos, on every' 
lip ^ere was but one tlierne—the beauty of the English 
Marchioness who gave the mode to Paris, 

Lady Vavasour drove onward past the site of the old 
Abbaye, whilst Etoiles leant from his saddle, breathing a 
] Vince's flatteries in her car, until she reached thor rail 
<itreara of equipages, where the occupant of almost "every 
(•arriage (that was patrician, not lorette) was numbered 
m her visiting-list; and each one of those delicate w/o- 
mtm was either her friend for boudoir confidences, or 
fier acquaintance for State dinners. And now in the rich 
morning sunlight, as she encountered their equipages and 
received their salutations, she saw that which sent an ioe- 
ihill through the wann current of her glad life. 

What was it, slight, nameless, intangible, yet to be felti 
that she read in the glance of one or two of the highest 
women of the French and English aristocracies? Imper- 
scptible td another, she cauglit it—^for Marion Vavasour 
had a sedret to guard, and whoso owns a secret ever sus¬ 
pects that the world has unearthed it. That which she 
vead, or fancied, in their look was not censure, not inquiry, 
not insolence, not wonder; it was more vague than any 
of these, yet to her it spoke them all. She caught it once, 
twice, thrice on different faces, and her delicate bloom 
])alcd; it was that chillness which is marked and felt 
rather by that which it suggests than by what it does, 
slight, bat intentional as it was unmistakable. Etoiles 
looked surprise; but he was too true a gentleman to affect 
to perceive what in real truth bewildered him. For cme 
brief seoond’her soft ancelope eyes lightened with ill-sup- 
pressed anxiety and with unrepressed anger; since there 
is no glass which reflects so delicately, yet so bittefly mid 
so siq^ly, every shade of disdain as the faces of i^kned 
women of the world! '!She steel with which riieir scorn 
thrusts is silvered, but the wound it deals is barbed, and 
deep, and poison^! Lady Vavasour caught that look, 
and knew or guessed its iffeaning, and her cheek paled 
under tbs bloom of her dmicate rouge; the ihru<^> 
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of the eilyered E^el struck to her soul, for she knew thit 
it atmok to the core of herpecret! 

The oarriajyes rolled on\mrd, and yet the coldness lay but 
in look, the’blow was dealf but from manner, her bows Were 
returned as of yore, though jnth a certain distance, a marked 
chillness; and Etoiles found no constraint in her wit, no 
light the less in her luminous eyes, she seemed to note 
nothing of the look which spoke so much! But the asp in 
her bosom had fangs not one whit the less bitter because 
the smile did not leave her lips, or the nonchalant grace of 
her attitude change: women cover their wounds, but under 
the veil they throb—they throb! The carriages rolled on, 
and her postilions threading their way through the thron:,' 
passed the stately equipage of her chosen and intimate 
friend Lady Clarence Camelot—that cold, [jroiid hoauty in 
whose veins ran the “blue blood” of Norman monarchs, 
and whose social creeds were lofty if stringent. But yester¬ 
night they had sat at the QjKira together, rival rulers yet 
close allies; but yesternight, so complete had been their 
sisterhood, that they were ever in private to each other 

Marion,” and “Ida.” Now, the azure eyes of the de¬ 
scendant of Plantagench looked with cairn, col^ regard at 
her, as though regarding a stranger, and, recoggiizing her 
presence no more tlian she would have recognized that of 
a beggar, the Lady Clarence Camelot passed on round 
Longchamps. 

On Marion Vavasour’s lips, which blanched to whiteness, 
the smile was arrested as on the lips of those suddenly 
smitten with death; and while the smile rested there, into 
her eyes came a wild, haunting anxiety as they glmiced 
over the crowd to see whetlier m the crowd this had 
escaped all others. And as they glanced they saw—cold, 
pitiless, with the brutal menace in the eyes and the slight 
smile about the mouth, unmoved as though east in bi'onze 
—the foce of Stratlimore. 

Her was watching the progress of his work—^watching, 
how slowly and surely, drop-by-drop, his poison fell. 

The throng bore his horse baijkward; her candage rolled 
onward with the glittering mass making the tour of tlie 
Boh (|jSi«Boulo^e; and once, twice, thrice, again and again, 
the Qc^n of Fashion was made to eat of the ashes of the 
deildl^ l^iimiliation; and the silvered steel thrust its bafhej 
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point &rther and fatihor dowiij^to her sonl, probing deep 
io the core of her secret, I 
Site passed the Countess of*Belmaine; she passed the 
Diichesse de Loriiiej she possed the Marchioness of 
Bovilie; she passed tlie Vicoi^tesse de Kuelle; she passed 
her oldest friend; Lady Beatrix Beaudeseit. 

And all these dealt her the same blow, one-by-one, with 
the same chill, delicate, unerring weapon; all tliese gave 
her no recognition even of her presence. 

The procession of Ijongchamps, which had ever d)een 
one long, triumphal passage for the proud and dazzling 
English leader, was one long pilgrimage of shame,.even 
. such, as in the centuries gone by, the barefoot penitents 
liad made by that same route, when the blind, the sick, 
and the lame had thronged to the x\bbaye alters, to tlie 
grave of Isabelle Capet. 

On many tongues in that dense tlu-ong, among such as 
could observe it, was but one tlieme—the insults of her 
Order to the Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaiix. 

But she leaned back, npt letting the smile even grow 
constrained on her lip, not allowing even a glance of 
anxiety in^er eyes, a flash of anger on her cheek; but 
negligent, .graceful, tranquil as of old, not seeming even 
to liave noticed the thrusts whicli pierced her to the soul. 
At last, as her carriage was turned back to Baris, it passed 
side-by-side with the equipage of the most notorious 
adventuress of the demi-monde, Viola Ve, celebrated for 
ruining a peer of France every trimestre, and whose ex¬ 
travagances startled even “equivocal society;” and as 
lier barouche wheel locked slightly in that of Lady Vava¬ 
sour, the Lorette smiled and bowed, and said a few careless 
words to the English Peeress, as though they were of the 
same world and the same order! And laughed, as her 
carriage i^olled on, as one who gives an insult she knows 
tannot be resmied, '' 

The open outrage and insolence were translatable io 
every looker-on in that dense crowd; the key to it was a 
mysteiy which convulsed «Longchamps with bewildered 
amazement, and convulsed Paris similarly in a few hodrs 
after. And at this coarse indignity Marion Vawsour 
turned white to the very lipsj imd trembled exceedingly; 
fer she was proud, Tery proud I and she bad had her 
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<Ha the neck of this hangMy and patrician world so long, 
BO long! It was bitter tolhave the diadem tom from her 
brow, the sceptre shattered'from her hand! 

Once again, as rallying her courage, she glanced around 
in defiance of the insults, f^gain she saw in the yellow stm- 
light the cold and pitiless face of Strathmore, watching her 
with the smile on liis lips and the menace in his eyes, asi 
tt^ serpent watches the bird which cannot escape from its 
^ngs. And Marion Vavasour knew that it was he who had 
her secret, and .was on her track; his hand which, by the 
silvered steel of these women’s indignities, dealt W this 
poisoned and mortal wound. 

With all nonchalance, all hauteur, all easy grace, un* 
changed, but with her lips blanched and drawn over her 
pearly teeth, the most beautiful woman of her time returned 
with that slow and glittering procession from Longchamjis 
to Paris, veiling the quivering nerves and the throbbing 
piide with calm courage, with admirable ai’tifice—for die 
W‘aa a more perfect actress than any the stage has seen. 

, Jet she ran 4he gauntlet of a deadly trial! for in those 
hours which that long pageant occupied, in the dense 
throngs which fashion gathered, all the of Paris 
’ Proper were on her, apd the crowd was divided but intc 
two classes, those who passed the outrage on her and those 
who witnessed it! 

As at last she swept up the steps of her own hotel, she 
did not observe a vagrant woman loitering hard by on the 
pavement; but the Bohemian had watched there through 
livelong hours, watched to see her face as she returned 
from Longchamps, and a smile came on Redempba’s lips 
os her vigil was repaid, and she muttered in Czeschen : 

“ It is begun. I have not lived in vain, beloved! She 
suffers! she suffers!” 

It was true—she suffered! Marion Vavasour had laughed 
hiM* sweet, soft laugh at the mortal agony ^he dealt to 
others, but in her own bitterness she, the discrowned, who 
flad known no pain and no remorse, suffered—suffered even 

Marie Antoinette when the erown was wrenched frotn her 
golden head, and the Bethroned was led out for the gibea 
of tie people. 

The^ itas some confrisioh and agitation in her household 
ai sh^ the great parquet of the hall, but not n^^ting 
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it she swept ojiw^ard up the stairMse, turning to the groon^ of 
ic chtoibers; * , 

“ Where is my lord ? ” 

The man hesitated slightly, and looked grare; she re¬ 
peated her question imp^eriously^ 

“ Where is his lordship ? Ajiswot me ! ” 

“Pardon me, my lady, but during your ladyship’s 
absence his lordship was attacked with ar-^ight inaisposi- 
tion.” . / 

An intense alarm and anxiety came into her face—stringe 
Tisitants there, for the world had never known that h& 
loved her lord 1 

“ Indisposition of what kind ? ” 

“ Something—I believe—K)f a syncope, my lady.” 

He was too polite and too elegant a philomath to use so 
brief a term as “ fit,” but her fears grasped his meaniug, and 
she bade him send the physicians to her in her boudoir. 
They came, honeyed and deferential, and from much cream 
and verbiage the simple truih gradually oozed that, in plain 
terms, the Marquis of Vavasour had been struck by apo- 
piexy after ^ p^te of nightingales, followed by too many 
lx)uchee8an^rosolios, at his luncheon, and now lay, sensibk 
indeed, but in a state most precaridhs, of which the issue 
was doubtfiil. 

Then she dismissed them with a queenly bow of her grace¬ 
ful head, and signified an imperative necessity that she 
should see her lord alone on family matters of the highest 
moment. The physicians, curious, like all of their trade, vainly 
strove to represent that their presence was indispensable for 
Dvery second ; all Europe bowed to her will, and she per¬ 
mitted none to gainsay it; it was obeyed now. His score 
of attendants retired from his chamber, and her husband 
was alone when jshe entered it. 

With her rich and gracefiil beauty she came and stood 
by the bedside of tlic sick man, on whose face death had 
written its mark ('Ut plainly; and, for he was quite conscious 
t'nd had every sense left himj^c oixmed his eyes and looked 
at her curiously, for it wore hard to descrioe the 
♦^hich had Come over her features, and she wore ho 
ivith him. • 

She leant over him as she sat beside tlie couch, after a 
few hun'Ied words of condolence^ speaking low and swiftly ; 
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^ Vavasotir 1 All Paris lnows it I ” 

Into the snpine face of Ae old Marquis came a gleaia of 
malicious amusement, crossed with surprise. 

^ The deuce they do! ** he said, with a labored articula- 
tm; “Who told 

“God knows I What matter who!'* And she, whom 
gi’ief in all its agony, passion in all its fury, had ne?er 
moved, save to that gay, triumphant amusement with 
which a child crushes his costliest toy, spoke with breath¬ 
less agitation, her lips quivering, her fair hands trembling, 
her eyes filled with tears of bitterness. “ They know it! 
Even Ida Cainolot cut me dead an hour ago; a score of 
them passed me as they would pass a dog! And even 
that woman V6, Caderousse’s mistress, dared to insult me 
—Mk! They know it! Nothing less could make them 
act so, nothing else could give her title with impunity 
to— 

The sick man chuckled low and with difficulty, as though 
tb;k were the best joke which could have come to cheer him 
on his death-bed; 

“ Gad. I wish I had been there ! Deuced ^ity to have 
lost it! Eh! bien, ma belle! you can’t comp^n ; you’re 
cheated them a long time! ” 

And where he lay hack among his pillows he chuckled 
still, faintly, for his breath was with difficulty drawn, but 
with a malicious amusemeni that was in ghastly contrast 
with the marks which death had set upon his face. 

A passionate anger dnd misery gathered in hers : 

“ And that is all the pity that you- 

^^Pity,” broke in the. Manpiis, with a laugh which 
struggled with a spasm of the breath: “ Gad deuce! 
—what pity do you w'ant ? You’ve had your own way, ma 
belle, and women love it. I was a gi’eat fool to take your 
terms, for they were confounded high; however, I don’t 
mind it, you’re amused me. It was a drawing-room vaude¬ 
ville, with the fim always kept up; but pity—^’fore George! 
woHi^’s ingratitude ——” „ 

And tbe Marquis, choked with disgust at the ill re- 
tui^ which was given him, and with his jlmusement 
at what roused him even from all the apathy of a moff 

Vaviifloiir^ why not flow? If you 
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would, still it might be done^iprivately, secretly j secrecy 
could be bought, and the world ^mild never know— 

She spoke low, tremulously, incoherently, and in strange 
agitation for the flattered, courted, proud, omnipotent 
beauty! Her hands played nervously With the lace and 
silk of the counterpane, where she leant half-kneeling 
against the bed ; her attitude was almost supplication, aim 
lier haughty loveliness was abashed and dejected ; for she 
liad worn her diadem long and proudly, and it was b^ter 
to the Queen of Fashion to have hor sceptre wrenched 
and her purple torn aside for all to see the secret; of the 
discrowned. 

■ “Why not noiv. Vavasour?” she whispered eagerly, 
while her lips w'erc hot and parched: ** It would be so little 
to yon ; it would spare me so much. Now—^now, before it 
is too late ! I can purchase inviolable secrecy- ” 

1’he dying roan interrupted her with his stifled, ghastly 
Imigh rattling in his throat, while his sunk eyes leered ma¬ 
liciously, ana his hand feebly played with the diamond 
circlet of her niarriage-finger—the badge, she had whis- 
liered to Stratlnnore on the rose-terrace of Vernon^eaux, the 
badge of Se|^itudc and Silence. 

“ 1 dare ^saj ! and nia hello veuve would then win, 
})erhap8, M. D’Etoiles, who knows ? As it is, she will have 
to be only his mistress! No! I am not in the mood! 
Yon think one cn moribund ought to lend himself as a lay 
ligure ? Ah ! there yon are wrong, ma belle ; you must 
ask the favor of some one of your olidovcrs, that "man with 
die Vandyke face, who killed his friend for 3 rour beaux 
yeux ; or one of the new ones, p^aps, may pay the price 
more graciously.” 

Again the lioirid, unfitting laugh, chuckling and rattling 
m liis throat; sounded through the stillness of the death- 
chamber ; Lord*Vava 80 ur had eaten his last p4te of night* 
mgales, but he had still palate and powmr to enjoy what he 
and most men with him find of still sweeter flavor—^the 
pleasure of Malice. And leaning there against the isogtly 
graperies of the bed, in her'lace, her jewels, her delicate 
floating dress wdiich that day had given out the Ihshlon of 
tile year to Paris, in her lovely vjomanhood, in her hftughtv 
^a<?e, Marion, Lady Vavasour—who wore no maakwitfc 
him— sank forwards, thinking nothing of her husband 
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before hw, with her while hands clenched, her teeth eel 
tight|. her Uit to blatichG(| her rich hair gashed back in 
Its ntoes from her temples, eating in all t])eir bitterness of 
the ashes of Humiliation tasting in all their cruelty the 
de^-thro^ of Abdication. « 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

' THE EERANl) OF THE LOHT. 

The household was hushed, and all moved with noise 
less footsteps through the wide marble staircase and the 
stately corridors and the brilliant-lighted chambers of the 
Hotel Vavasour: the presence of death was nigh, and 
breathed its solemnity even through the gilded halls and 
the pompons hirelings of that magnificent palace, where 
wit was usually as rife as in the salons of Eambouillet^ 
and cost was as unheeded in Imniry or dissipation as in 
the days of Vitellius. It was known that his lordship could 
not recover, and that, VitcUius-like, his goblet was reversed 
and his last Faleraian was drunk, and the Praetorian Guards 
of Pallida Mors wei'c leading him out, stripped of his pur¬ 
ples, and made nothing better or gi*eater than an old, 
bloated, gluttonous man, to nurl him over the fathomless 
abyss, where none would mourn him, and down the dork, 
cold river whence none return. * 

The household was still and awed through this early part 
of the spring night, and his wife sat in lier own chamber, 
when her dinner had been served and dismissed, musing and 
alone. From custom she had dressed for the evening, as 
habitual, and the delicate shower of costly dace fell abOnt 
her, and the diamonds and amethysts sparkled in her hair 
as she sat there, her heed leaning on her anti, her lips white 
and pressed togetlicr, her fair, proud brow knit in vain, 
cruel thoughts—^thoughts how<o baffle, how to escap from 
the vengeance which netted her in and held her tight I^neatb 
its stiiing mesheS. 

(My five-end-twenty yeels had passed over her h^, and 
^ B^tuit lay down th!e so^tre, and put the crown ofi 
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her browfi, and paBa,fi*otu the |iaat pas and the throne, to 
mingle with the jeered and common crowd. Already! 
already! She must leave her kingdom in her youth. She 
tiad known that sooner or latei^this must come, that sooner 
or later this shame and bitterness must fall; but in the 
royalty of her omnipotence, the gladness of her power, she 
had forgotten her doom. She had believed that it would 
come, perhaps, at some for distant time, when her beauty 
was spent, and when in age it would matter but little; %ay, 
she had at last believed that so happily had fortune favored 
her that her life would flow on for ever in the sunlight, and 
that she would live and die in the honor and odour of the 
patriciau world she ruled, her secret never guessed, and 
buried with her in the grave wliich would bear the name 
and titles of Marion, Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux. 

And now—now—in the brilliance of her youth, in the 
8 i>lendor of her triumphs, the stroke had fallen; and she 
must go out, to be the jibe, the mockery, the scorn of her 
rivals and her foes. 

The dews stood on her brow, her fair hands clenched in 
her anguisL' she shivered and started from her solitary 
reverie—it was so honible!—to stoop her pride into the 
dust; to bo banned for ever from the haughty, shadowless, 
patrician life she loved; to be the scorn and ^e derision of 
the women she had outshone and outrivalled, and made 
follow the mere fashion of her drapery, the mere mode that 
her changing caprice gave as law. 

She started and rose to her feet, and there was a piteous 
misery in the eyes ere this so proud, so lustrous, so full of 
carele^ laughter; she had known no mercy for others, but 
slie knew suffering for herself. As she rose her lace caught 
in and overturned a gold fillagree basket filled with the 
notes which had come during the past twenty-four hours; 
one rested, as the shower fell, upon her dross, and me- 
ciianically she raised it and broke the envelope; they wore 
only a few lines in Frencli, bearing the date or t^e previous 
daj: , 

“ UtAnk-Av . ;—Lord Cecil Strathmore has some ncret ot 
your past, with which he intenfls to take his vengeance on 
you to-.morrow, in the sight of Paris. I know no more than 
liis, which I gathered from ^hat I accidentally and un* 
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avoidably ov^beard betweel him and Madamo de Buelb 
this morning. I acquaint yon, that if you deem fit you may 
seek to avert what seems to threaten indignity, or worse, to 
you, and I am willing to answer to him for having done so. 
In this I render you good lor evil, but, as you know but too 
wdl, I have loved you more faithlully than most. 

“ Veuillez affr^r, Madame, Vasmrance de ma eonsid^aii/m 
dutmgvM, 

Faloonueim}.” 

That note she shonld have received the night before! and 
it had lain there in the jewelled basket unnoticed, wdiile the 
Queen of Fashion had gone out to meet her doom. She, 
sceptical of all else, believed in that hour in Destiny and 
Ketribution; the writer was an Austrian, a mere boy in 
years, whose young life the beautiful panther had torn and 
destroyed for a night’s amusement, a coquette’s triumph, at 
one of the gorgeous masked balls of the Viennese Court; 
and while she read her lips quivered and her hand shook as 
it clenched upon the paper. 

It toM her no more than her fears had kno^ before— 
than the cold and pitiless face she had seen tVat day had 
told her without words. 

“ Poor Falconberg, poor child I ” she murmured uncon¬ 
sciously, for in triumph we cast aside human tenderness, but 
in des^ir we value it: “ His mercy —Ms ! As soon seek 
pity from marble, warmth from ice! As soon ask the vul¬ 
ture not to tear, the lion not to rend-I ” 

And she sat there with the pallor of a sickly terror 
blanching her lovely lips, which trembled as with cold: 
she knew that more hopeless than to seek mercy from the 
beasts of prey were it to seek compassion from the hand 
wdiich her love and her lie had dyed with blood. 

And yet—and yet,—her eyes fell on her own loveliness. 
It had bent him as the wind*^ the reeds; it had melted him 
as the flames the steel. Might its ancient power not be 
wholly fled ? could he who ha^ been her abject slave g^e 
on it wholly unmoved? Up from the dread of a ^cat 
despair grew the sickly shsdow of a vain hope, tfid© by side 
with the mad impulse of an unoonsidered resolve, was 
so used to her sovereign sway, her proud omnipoteiico— 
«*-reEiiteoe to ^ prayer seem^ a thing impossiDle. And 
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hastily, aad oa the iastiaot ef a laisery which laade deai^ 
from his haad look rather to be ooTeted thaa the liriaif 
ihastisement to which he doomed her, she arose—aerred to 
A hopeless and desperate ^rpose. 

Late that ai^ht Marioa Vavasour entered a little brougham 
by one of the side doors of her own residence, aaid was driven 
rapidly through the few streets which pai^ her from the 
R&tel de Londres. The carriage was hired, the driver a 
Rtranger, and she herself was enveloped in long, bla#k, 
sweeping folds, which concealed her person, while a thick 
})lack veil, thrown over her head, wholly obscured her fea¬ 
tures. Etoile himself might have passed her at bis elbow 
and never penetrated her disguise; those who would have 
died for one smile from her eyes would not have recognized 
her in that veiled and sombre form. 

The driver stopped at the hotel, and came to the door for 
his instructions. 

“ Inquire if Lord Cecil Strathmore be visible ? ” 

The man obeyed, and ten minutes after returned. 

Milord is within, raadame, but they doubt if he will be 
seen BO late.” 

“ Very well irlet me out.” 

She descended from her carnage and entered the hotel. 
A few moments’ conversation with one of tlie attendants, 
two louis d’or slipped into his hand, and slie followed hiu^ 
up the staircase, along the corridors, and towards the door 
of one of the great suites. 

“ Your card, madame ? ” 

8hc handed him one, on which was printed a name, but 
iiol, her own, and the servant entered the apartment, leaving 
her without, but with the door not wholly closed, so that 
where she stood she could hear his voice and that of the one 
wlio replied to him. 

“A lady entreats milord to sec her for a few moments? " 

“ The ‘ Countess Lena! ’ I do not know the name; and 
wliat an hour I However, show her in-” 

The man returned, threw the door wide open, pahered 
ULT ceremoniously into the s^on, and retireiL closing 
•luor behind him. He presumed this veiled miduight guest, 
^hose voice thrilled him like Bw®et music, came from the 
Quartier, and envied the Englishman who received 
»er. The door closed, and MarUm Yavaaour was alone with 

* V i 
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Strathmore. He ro&e as slie entered, standing under the M 
light of the chandelier immediately aboTe his head. 

** Madame, puis-je demander h quoi je dois cet honneur ? ” 
As the calm, chill, courtly tones, addressing her as a 
stranger, fell on her ear, *she shivered—'Could that suave, 
cold, immutable voice ever soften to pardon, to mercy ? 
She was silent, pansing in the centre of the chamber, and 
he moved a fanteuil towards her. 

** Asseyez vous, madame. Je suis k vos ordres.” 

She did not take the chair; she did not answer; and 
Strathmore, marvelling if his veiled visitant were dumb, 
awaited her pleasure—leaning his arm on the mantelpiece 
while the light was shed on the peculiar Vandyke type of 
his features, with the darlv gleam of his fathomless eyes 
under their drooped lids, and the cold, straight line of the 
calm brows. . She looked at him and shuddered, for she 
knew the chill brutality which lay beneath his high-bred 
and courtly suavity; she knew the steel gauntlet whicii 
was covered with that delicate, velvet, broidered glove of a 
courtier’s manner. And the courage which bad brought her 
hither on a mad impulse failed; the last time that she had 
been within his reach his hand had been i\)oii her throat 
seeking iier life I She sickened and shuddered with tbe 
memory of that ghastly hour, that awlul torture, whcf. 
death had been so nigh!—and noting how she trembled, 
this strangci*, this veiled woman, Strathmore approached 
lier gently: 

vous inquietez pas, madame. Si je puis vous assistcr, 
coniraandez-moi ? ” 

Strathmore, you can spare me! ” 

The words rang out almost with a shriek; and, as tbe 
voice smote on his ear, he staggered back, and a spabni 
passed over his face as at some wound suddenly dealt liy ^ 
keen knife. 

His passion was not dead because it had changed to hato 
nay, hate rioted in him hecausSf though love abhoiTed her 
love still craved her. For this woman had been to him God 
conscience, world, heaven, all that life can hold, all tha< 
eternity can offer 1 * 

Then, he conquered himself j he held in an iron rcif 
ev^ emotion which could betray him j his face grew chil 
Jid pfttMionless, as though it were cast ili bronze ; he looked 
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on her, as he had looked in the iTnileries—^as he had looked 
in the sunlight of the past day~-and was silent. 

He had trained himself to see her thus without a sign, 
that he might watch her BnAFer: and she might sooner haye 
^vTung tears from a cast of hronise, a moan from a statue of 
marble, than mercy or weakness from him. 

“ You can spare me, Strathmore! ” 

The words rang out hoarse in their bitter supplication r 
coldly and tranquilly he answered her: t 

“ I can.” 

“ And you will—you will ?” 

For all reply he smiled ; and that slight, chill smile, as it 
-passed over his face where the gaslight fell white upon it, 
was more pitiless than any speech which could have con¬ 
demned her. A faint cry broke from her lips as she saw it; 
she cast from her the trami^ls of her heavy, sweeping cloi, 
and flung back the black lace which shrouded her like a 
Spanish mantilla. Her loveliness was once more before 
!iim, unveiled, in all its brilliance, the light streaming down 
upon her face with its glittering hair and its lovely yontk, 
the sapphires flashing in her snowy bosom, the perfumed 
h'lce, half faljfing off, half trailing round, the divine grace of 
her voluptuous form. And she stood silent, her head 
drooped, her eyes soft with lustrous tears, her bosom heaving 
with its voiceless sobs, the light falling full upon her. This 
had been omnipotent to tempt him, once, to cast aside all 
laws of God and Man—this might tempt him yet again. 
This had stricken his strength till it was a reed within her 
hauds—this again might give her back her power. And she 
stood there, wliile her eyes looked up to his, and her heart 
heaved where the jewels gleamed; and the lace sank farther 
down--down—from off her beautiful form, with the diamonds 
glittering in her breast. But his will was iron; his veins 
wore i(!e—for her; and his eyes did not change, his 
sioile did not alter, as his words fell cold and clear on the 
silence: 

“ It is too late for ihatr 

A burning flush crimsondd her face, and she shrank 
under the blow. She was a woman, and one who glossed 
her amours with delicate refinenjeut, and one who was used 
to rule onmipotent, and yield with a sovereign’s grace— 
uot to sue and be repulsed. Tears, genuine and bitter, 
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started to her eyes, and toice thrilled with passionate 
emotion: 

Strathmore! Strathmore! I am in your power, spare 
me! I am a woman, be pitiful to me! You lored me so 
well once—^have some pardo'hfor me now I” 

He did not change his attitude ; he leaned there against 
the mantelpiece, with his eyes, under their drooped lids, 
fixed on her; and his words answered her, falling low and 
chill on the silence, like the dropping of ice-water: 

“ I marvel that you dare say that to me! Go ! you were 
always a matchless actress; it is a pity to waste yonr time, 
your tempting, and your loveliness !” 

She shivered as she heard him ; from fiery passion, froni 
brutal menace, from bittci reproaches, she would have hopefi 
eo win, to touch, to tempt, to torture liim into some 
mercy. With those cold, measured, indexible tones, ad 
hope died out. She felt as those who, gliding down into 
.a bottomless abyss upon the Alps, feel the ice-wall they 
Strive to grasp, slide, smooth, and frozen, and shelving, 
from their touch, as they sink downwards to darkness and 
to death. 

With n low cry, she threw herself at his f^t in all her 
soft abandonment of supplication ; her proud head humbled 
to the dust before him; her white hands wrung and clenched; 
l»er loveliness thrown there before him like a criminal’s who 
kneels before her judge. 

And he looked down on her unmoved, save that his 
vengeance was dear to him, and sweet; she suffered—at 
last! 

“ Strathmore! Oh, God! see, I kneel to you; /, who 
never bend to any mortal thing 1 I may merit this from 
you ; I do not dare to deny it. You may have much to 
avenge on me—much!—though I loved you ; ay, I loved 
you as I have loved no other! Women crave conquest, 
j)Ower, cruelty; but we lovBf despite that-^love, though 
we love ourselves first! If I sinned to you, I sinned /or • 
you!” , 

** True! It is the trade cf the courtesan! ” 

Where she lay at his feet, prostrate in her Icfreliness and 
heir abasement^ she shuddered under the calm, chill, bfutal 
iueap-^she 1 the woman who had ruled over princes, and to 
whopi kiu^ had knelt I Yet—she would not renounce all 
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hope, she would not give way f|om all effort: she lifted her 
heiv?. so that the white light fell on her lustrous hair, and 
shone in her lovely eyes with their appealing prayer j and 
that face, in its blanched pain, its prostrate beauty, its 
stricken pride, was more resistSess than in its most radiant 
hour of witching sovereignty: 

“ Shame me! humble me! strike me as you will I I 
wronged you, and I am in your power, and a woman and 
defenceless! Yet hear me: be great enough to forego 
vengeance—^be noble enougn heap coals of tire on my 
head by Pardon! If I erred, weit,- i^ou sinless ? If I were 
guilty, were you stainless from crime ? See I—^you have 
made me drink of the bitterness of humiliation to the dregs ? 
Criimot that content you ? Spare me, more for the love of 
(Jod! Hear me, Strathmore, and have mercy ! To-day you 
have let the world whisper it, but to-morrow’s whisper may 
soon efface to-day’s. Lord Vavasour is dying, dying fast; 
let me bear his name in peace ? If you do not reveal the 
truth to his heirs, none will dare attack, and sift, and search 
—none will raise the question. I may live in peace; live 
without shame and sneer and jibe from the women I have 
rivalled, froip the society I hare niled ! Only spare me this 
—this I Do not hunt mo down to poverty and degradation, 
do not expose me to the world ! ” 

She stopped, and a bitter sob choked her voice, for here, 
if acting still, tlie actress felt her part and pleaded her 
prayer in all its acrid bitterness, its keen, imploring pain, 
for she felt and pleaded for herself. She suffered!—she 
suffered!—and the burning tears gathered and fell, and 
under its delicate shroud of lace her form shivered with the 
physical cold of a weat dread, of a convulsive sus^se. 

She pleaded as the Condemned plead for life. Her future 
lay in this man’s keeping—and ho had spared her from death 
only to bid her live “ to suffer.” 

She had made him in God’s sight and in his own a mur¬ 
derer. Could she hope for mercy from him ? Could she 
strike vengeance from his hand ? 

A death-like stillness reined between them as her voice 
ceased, and she lay there at his feet in her abject suppli¬ 
cation, her abased loveliness, he?; stricken pride. He stood 
ch^geless, motionless, his face unaltered in its chill trau* 
quiliity, his eyes unfaltering in their relentless gaze; 
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“ If you were drowning before my ey^s, and niy band 
fitrefccb^ onfc could save ycJi—yon should perish in its need! 
If yon were bound to the stake, and one word of mine could 
save yon—I would not speak it! If yon were dying of 
hunger and thirst, and a Qup of cold water from my pity 
could save you—I would refuse it in your death hour! I 
have answered. Such mercy as you gave, I give to you— 
no other.” 

As his words fell slowly out upon the silence, chij], 
tranquil, pitiless, and inexorable as Tate, a shudder ran 
through her frame, and a ciy broke fj*om her lips, wild 
and piteous, like that of a woman who receives her death- 
w'arrant. 

She trembled, shivered, shrank before the iron pitiless, 
ness, the icy hate, of this man’s nature, on which her own 
might fling, and wear, and spend itself for ever, yet make 
no more impress than the fretting waves which break upon 
a granite sea-wall, and leave no sign of all their feverish 
travail. And she lay c,rouched at his feet in all hei* fallen 
loveliness, stricken and paralyzed as by a ciuel, mortal 
blow. 

His eyes dwelt on her long and meaningly- while not a 
muscle of his face changed from its rigid caBn, its hitter 
exultation ; he watched her shudder, and writhe, and crouch 
there at his feet with a faint smile playing on his lips—as 
he would have watched her strained on the rack or Dound 
to her funeral pyre ; and his voice hissed slowly through hie 
ceeth as he stooped and whispered in her ear; 

** Listen! * I have what you can never rob me of—I 
have my VengeancSS! You have lived to suffer! And 
you will fall lowers and lower into sin and infamy, and 
misery and want; fall as those fall who trade in beauty, 
and die as they die when beauty leaves them—die in the 
streets—die craving a crust! Go !—yom fate waits for 

YOU ! ” 

The bmtal doom hissed in her ear, maddened her as a 
shot panther, till all its desert nature wakes to life under 
fts pain. Hlic startcjd, and uprose and stood before him. 
her face blanched to the lips, her eyes alight with a tigre.% 
glare, fearful in her loveliness,-ghastly in he^ brilliainc& 
dangerous in her weakness^and her despair. . 

**Abase me, exp<«e me, destroy me, work your worst) 
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X plead flo more! But, by thd God whom we haye both 
outraged, the hour shall come when the mercy yon mete 
out to me I will mete back to you, when you shall seek 
in vain of earth or heaven, Strathmore, for the pity you 
now deny!” 

She stood before him in all her beauty, while the light 
streamed down upon her, her face turned towards liiin 
with the glittering hair thrown back, her lustrous eyes 
dilated, her form instinct with despairing passion/her 
voice rising and quivering in the air till it rang with a 
menace of the future, with evil, dark aud merciless as his 
own; she stood there, terrible as Ate, proplietic aa Cas¬ 
sandra in her despair. And thus they looked on one 
another, this man and woman, so lately bound in the close 
ties of passionate love and mutual sin, now sundered 
farther than they betwixt whom oceans roll. Thus they 
looked on one another, and in her eyes was the lurid 
gleam of a vengeance which soon or late would pioneer its 
path and sate its lust; and on his lips sat the calm, chill, 
Wtal smile of a vengeance which would never cease from 
pursuing, and never stay its hand for pity or for prayer, 
which hcMHts quarry in its grip, and tasted its power 
slowly, drop by drop, with thirst which grew the greater 
with its every draught. 

Thus they looked on one another; there was a moment’s 
silence again, as though she still mutely awaited whether 
yet he would not yield to mercy, yet abstain from ven¬ 
geance, aud bid her go, loathed, abhorred, condemned, 
but—spared. There was a moment’s silence, in which 
the very air seemed pleading for her pardon, and suppli 
catiug for the Godlike vengeance of forgiveness. 
she cast one look upon his face: it was white, calip, chilk 
inflexible as thp marble features of the dead, and pitiless 
us they to prayer, or .woe, or menace,; and without word 
er sign she turned and left his presence. 

They had parted. 
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CHAPTEB XXXY. 

I 

s 

, THE GERM OP THE SEORET. 

< At twelve that night, while Lord Vavasour lay dying, 
and Paris danced and supped, and gamed and laughed, 
and whiiied through the merry hours, a party of some 
dozen or so were gathered after the opera for a petit 
soupor in the salons of Madame de la Perriole, the wife 
of one ot those princes whom the Bourse makes in a day. 
The hdtel was superb; the araeublement would have been 
deemed marvellous in a palace; figuratively, for its cost, 
the supper could boaiitt of liquid gold for its wines, and 
melted gold for its dishes; and the Stivres on which it was 
served was rimmed with pink pearls; still, Madame de la 
Perriole (genuinely, Madame le Mahe), was still on tlie 
outskirts of fashionable society, and was at this moment 
still passing through tliat transmigratory period which 
transfers the owners of Capital among the leatiers of Ton; 
and blazons the Or with the Cules. She moved high, but 
not with the highest, and therefore her guests around the 
supper-table discussed the insult of.Longchamps without 
the key to it, which as yet only lay in the hands of the 
ultra exclusives of one certain set; and, therefore, they 
hailed >?ith pleasure and empressement the late advent 
of the single member of that set whom they had yet 
secured, and who had deigned to come and snp with 
Madame de la Ferriole, partly because, m vrtiie Pari- 
sienmf she respected the wealth, partly because, en hi 
Bspritf she wished to satirize the appoii^ments of the 
roturi^re. That single member was Blanche de Ruelle. 
With all the “languor of good tone,” but with all the 
curiosity of scandal-mongers, the party around the million- 
naire’s supper-table sought th% confidence of'the haughty 
and unapproachable aristocrat, who, lying back and slowly 
breaking her ice, seemed disposed to talk of Utile but the 
new opera, and of that only to her own escort the Vicomte 
de Ohaairellan. Blanche de Knelle had been the first to 
whom BMhmoie had ontrusted the secret of Marion 
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Vavasour’s downfall, and bidden deal the poisoned wound 
with tiie silvered steel; she had been the chief toi enable 
him to mete out revenge and chastisement thus dowly, 
Bubtilely, witheringly. And although he in unfolding, 
she in receiving .the story, had placed but one motive in 
Bight and surface—to wit, the proud wrath of an insulted 
Order, and an outraged and patrician Matronage; the 
chastisement had been the more willingly, the more com¬ 
pletely done because she had once loved—hopelessly— 
where the woman whose abasement she was summoned 
to carry out, had been madly worshipped. The same 
passions move the world o,s in older and more timsparent 
■days, they are but the more c-losely veiled. 

And now about the snpper-bable of La Ferriole, little 
save one topic was circulated, if abandoned for the mo¬ 
ment, to be resumed the next; and the bored, languid, 
Blandcr-seeking flrineurs, masculine and feminine, lounging 
away an hour after the opera over the priceless wines of 
the Princess of the Bourse, sought its explanation from 
the first of those who had dealt the deadly thmst that day 
in the green allees of the Bois. For the insult to the 
English Peeress was the theme of Paris; and the high 
station of those who had passed it raised curiosity t.o 
irautic wonder and to breathless impatience. Blanche do 
Buelle let them babble on about it m her presence, while 
she spoke of Auber’s music with Chanrellan; then she 
raised her haughty eyes in answer to the questions whicih 
turne d directly towards her, playing gently with her 
Spanish fan: 

“ Pardon, madame! Lady Vavasour ? Oh, I pray you 
drop that subject; society has been grossly outraged, 
foully insulted. Have you not heard? Indeed! Why, 
the marriage w^as fictitious—she was never his wife. The 
world has been deceived, and we—we have received the 
Harquis’s mistress.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

I 

THE mkVim OP THE STORBL 

At twelve of the night the Marquis of Vavaflotn* and 
Vaux died, and his chaplain, standing by, said unctuonslv 
over the bloated body: “Blessed are the chosen who die 
in the Lord;’’for he whose breath had just left his body 
had had many and rich benefices in his hand, and “died 
in the Lord,” according to all tlie clergy of the Church of 
England, which sees no sins in patrons. 

“ Le Roi est niort, vive le Itoi!” and the good chaplain, 
having said the Last Communion over the past Marquia 
went to send the first telegram to the future one. Bub, 
rapid as was his own, one had jireceded it to the distant 
heir, who, from a nnmeless attache, would become a Per¬ 
sonage. Where the two passions race, Revenge will out- 
strip Avarice of the two, though both are hcU-hoimds fleet 
of foot. i 

This latter message ran thus: 

“Proin the Lord Cecil Strathmore, HAtel de Londres, 
Paris, to William Vere-Lucingham, Esq., British Em¬ 
bassy, Constantinople: 

“I hear the Marqnis, your cousin, died to-night, sud 
denly and intestate. See me here as soon as you arrive, 
or yon will lose the best part of the personalty.” 

Now, in the absence of all will of any kind, since the 
Marquis had ever had obstinate horror of a testament, and 
shunned the word of death as utterly as !he Romans ou 
iheir tombstones, the entail devolved on Vere-Lucingham, 
sole, though distant, heir presumptive, and all the rich 
pmonalty would go to his widowed Marchioness. There¬ 
fore, when this tele^am canfe to him with his morning 
chocolate, acquainting him of the new fortunes which 
Pallida Mors, best friend pf the Living, had wrought for 
him* the young Attache was bewildered at its latter cladse; 
but knowing well the character of the sender, for he had 
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been unaer liim at Turin, never thought of slighting or 
neglecting the strange summons, but only felt a grateful 
und wondei’ing eagerness as to its purport. 

At twelve of the night the Mai-quis of Vavasour and 
Vaux died—of too much pdte'de rossignol and rosolios at 
luncheon—not a great death, perhaps, but in the main 
Bcai-ee so harmful an one (to others) as Gustav Vasa’s or 
Julius Oiesar’s, or divers whom we call heroes because 
they perished by a weapon with which they had ^ain 
thousands ere their decease, and slew by their legacies 
tlionsands after it. To be gluttonous of nightingales is 
bad ; but it may be worse for the universe to be gluttonous 
of nations; a gourmet only kills himself; a hero fills a 
larger bill of mortality. The one, however, has only the 
restaurants, the other the world, to chant his De Pr<if%^is ; 
and, granted, it is murder on a larger scale to kill ten thou¬ 
sand men to make a victory than kill ten dozen birds te 
make a prit4! 

The Marquis of Vavasour and Vaux died, and left the 
world a legacy of many inimitable cuisim receipts and 
one great wonder. His young cousin, Vere-Lucingham, 
succeeded ¥o the Marquisate with all its honors, and by 
refusing to acknowledge her claim to one iota of tile ricli 
property which the law would have allotted to the wife 
of the deceased—to one gem of the Vavasour jewels which 
had so long sparkled on her fair, proud brow, the new 
peer proclaimed to Europe that she'whom it had so long 
received and honored had no right or title to its respect 
and homage, but had only been the dead' man’s mistress. 
And when the charge was brought, the condemned coq^ld 
nut forward no jiefenec, could allege no denial; there had 
oeen no marriage, and the Law is not to be seduced by a 
feminine sophisin, dazzled by an actress, or enslaved by a 
woman’s loveliness, but rings out one uncourtly, bitter,* 
brutal thing-—truth ! 

She, whom the world so long had known and worshipj^c 
as Marion, Lady Vavasour, had kejifeher secret well Whe 
Mays that her sex has not the power to guard a secret 
closely? •Pshaw! they keep one for a lifetime, if their 
oyfn ! She had kept it, secure that it would never be told 
by her lord, and that when he died, with him would die 
the sole posses^r of it. And now the secret was given 
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uo windfli and hurled out to the light of the day, atui 
flung to the world where she reigned, as the deer is flung 
to the hounds at the curde I For the hell-dogs of Ven- 
geance had been on her track, and they nerer lose scent of 
the trail ' - 

Years before, cmising among the West Indian Isl^ and 
lying in. a harbor (rarely visited) to have his yacht fresh 
Goj^red, the Marquis had seen her, lovely as the morning. 
Her parents, English planters, were d^, and idie was 
fretting at, and wearied of, colonial obscurity and insular 
imprisonment, like a brilliant tropic bird in a cooped-up 
cage. She looked at her marvellous loveliness, and knew 
that while it could give her sway wider and mightier than 
the Caesars’, it must bloom to its full beauty, and fade and 
die unseen, like the radiant blossoms of some matchless 
flower in the tangled forests and dense swamps of her 
own island. The Marquis saw her, loved her, and offered 
her—^tho world. She knew, by intuition in her lovely 
yoath, how great a price such beauty as hers should fetch, 
and refused to sell it for less than liis coronet. He declined 
the payment—she declined any other. A panse ensued, 
in which both steeled themselves from surrendfcr, and each 
awaited the other’s capitulation. At last the man grew 
impatient, the woman doubtful; he was lured by her love¬ 
liness, she was lured by the vista of emancipation and 
conquest which stretched out before her; they each bent 
to a compromise. She dispensed with the legalities ol 
marriage, but stipulated for the semblance ; she did noi 
require to bo made bis wife, but she required that the 
World should hold her so; he, well amused to joUmmi 
fomr m moftdey and musing that (unbound) he could end 
the comedy whensoever he should have fatigued of it, 
consented, ,, 

She came to Europe with him as the Marchioness of 
Vavasour and Vaux j it suited his monkeyish malice to 
play the ti-ick on his order and on society, and he readily 
lent himself to all which mighty best sustain the delusion. 
She was received as his wife, and the rest was socm accom- 
plidied by her own unequalled beauty and unriVhlled tact. 
She »oon the fashion,, and set W foot on the neck 
of the ij^fld. And as time went on, the old Marquis grew 
io well iccustomed to her reign, and was eo well amnsed 
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to see sooifiliv Ml before b^ and men go mad for her lore- 
lincsa, that he abandoned aU thonght. of dlsaoMng their 
compact; partially, perhaps, because he did not care to 
tell the world himself that he had palmed off a lie upon it, 
partially because .his own weak ^and supine ebaradier had 
kIiowii its facile points to her, and was ruled by her 
stronger will with facility, and without his being even 
aware of the governance. Thus what she appeared to Ihe 
world, she grew absolutely to regard herselt Worshiped, 
courted, obeyed as the Marchioness of Vavasour and vaux, 
she forgot that she had no legal claim to the title mid place 
she filled. One or two obscure persons in that remote, un¬ 
civilized West Indian island were all who knew her secret; 
liow should these reach her great world, or her great wmld 
reach them ? Moreover, they were in her paj^, and bribed 
to silence ; so it was little marvel that Marion Vavasour 
—sucli I must still call h©r—deemed her position secure 
and her single secret safe from revelation ; little maiwel 
that, proud, made to love power and to use it royally, 
haughtily fastidious as though a bora patrician, with some 
blood of an illegitimate Stuart actually wandering in her 
veins, and accustomed to the homage of exclusive circles, 
she had learned to look upon her rank as unassailable, and 
felt the degradation of her deadly fate bitterly, bitterly-— 
as any queen who, with her crown torn from her brows 
and her purples rent from about her, ever was bidden to 
descend from her throne and come out to the gibes and the 
biss of the multitudes, where yestei*day the highest sought 
her smiley where to-day the lowest could revile and scoff 
and stone I Strathmore’s venpance would have been more 
merciful if he had slain her in the glare of that summer 
lemming—a moment’s pain, and all had then been over. 
He had chosen ai*more lingering and cruel retribution; be 
bad bidden her live to suffer. 

,Her secret was known in Paris, and nothing of the 
bitterness of her humiliation was spared to the Discrawned. 
She had outshone the one ,sex, she^ had maddened the 
other. Who was tliere amidst the order she had insulted, 
tbe women she had rivalled, the men she had fooled, to 
break the violence of her fall, k) heed how bnitally the 
diadem might be wrenched from the Mr, proud head raised 
its lovely soiereiguty so long above liem ? 
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Her secret was known in Paris—in the eiirales, in the 
Ba^cmSi in the Tnileries itself, in Galignani’s, on the Boule 
Yards ; in all the cafes, in all the boudoirs, over fine ladisB’ 
idiooolf^ in their bedrooms, over gourmet’s fiye hundred 
francs breakfasts in the Htfison Dor^e, it was the theme of 
^e hour, to the exclusion of all else $ it flew across the 
tlhannel as swiftly as special oorrespondents’ coj^y oould 
reach Printinghouse-square, and filled all the joum»U, 
Anglo emd Gallic, with its startling sensation-news, itif 
incredible scandal. All Europe knew this beautiM Heleu 
with the antelope eyes, for whom princes and chiefs had 
been ready to war, almost as in the old days of Hellas, 
All Europe was summoned as witness and auditor of her 
shame hnd her abdication. From the Palace to the Press 
all Europe arraigned her—and for what mercy could rfie 
look in her abasement, when those who found her guilty 
were the nobility she had insulted, the society she had 
trepanned, the rivals she had humiliated, the lovers she 
had fooled ? These made judges more pitiless than Alva’s 
Council of Blood! 

True, for sake of her loveliness many asylums were offered 
to her, in terms which now she could ik)t resent 
insult, and of them she accepted Etoile’s. But the protec¬ 
tion of a Prince was almost as bitter to her as the 
obscurity of a convent—she who had reigned in the palacex 
of Europe to be classed with Viola V^, Sie who had shone 
amidst.women of blood roval and visited at St. Cloud 
and at Windsor to sink amidst lionnes of the Eue BrMa 
and Eiigbien toy-villas ! It was a bitter change—from 
the purples of the Patriciau tc the stained robes of the 
Hetira! 


She suffered—ay, she suffered crneily, this woman who 
had mocked at all human grief with her silvery laugh, and 
dealt out anguish and death as gaily as a child deals b('th 
wO the pspnted butterflies that he slays for his sjiort. She 
suffered bitterly ^ for to the proud and flattered woman 
there was no chastisement so^ fearM as humiliation. And 
it wad a scourge of scorpions wherewith he lashed her—ho 
whose hand, though unseen, dealt every blow*under which 
ihe^rank. . « , 

the keen cunning mid the patience in pursuit, of 
%gmnt race, the Bohemian bad learned the secret of 
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the arififcocrafc from a quadroon woman whom she had 
found, hj what chain of hazard and inTesti^tioh Oombmed 
matters not. In her hands it was powerless for eTil<*-a 
gipsy could not be heard against a p^ress ; but she placed 
it in those which her shrewdintmtion knew would use it- 
most widely, most mercilessly. When Strathmore had 
taken his yachts as it was belieTed, to the Western world, 
he had gone to pursue every link of the clue given him 
by the Ozesohen, in that remote unnoticed colony wifence 
the first thread of his vengeance had to be found. It bad 
needed long and patient search; those he sought Were 
obscure and unknown *, but he was patient in the trail os 
' an Indian, and when his gold had bought over them silence 
and purchased their fidelity to the secret they had*in keep¬ 
ing, his vengeance was his. He had returned to deal it— 
his hand invisible but his will directing its every step, its 
every sting. With his revelation he had bought oppro¬ 
brium and chastisement for her from the highest; with 
his gold he bought insult and degradation for her from the 
lowest. As it had been his intimation which had caused 
the patiidan women to cut her dead in the passage of 
Longchamps; so it had been his will which had caused the 
lorette to greet her familiarly in the all4e of the Bois—so 
it was his wealth which purchased every subtle indignity, 
every,suave outrage which, by a cool word or an insolent 
smile from those in whom womanhood is disgraced, classed 
ner with them, and struck deeper than a dagger’s thrust 
into the heart which, with all its sin, with all its license, 
remained haughty, fastidious, refined, aristocratic to Its 
core. A laugh, a note, a bow, the pointing of the moii - 
strari digito, the shame of coarse epigram, or sneeHug 
quatrain, or obscene caricature, the insult of courtesans' 
friendship or * courtesans’ invitation—-these were tlie 
weapons with which the unseen hand that dealt her domn, 
stabbed her momentarily, mercilessly, with a vengeance 
as subtle as it was relentless. He had bade her live to 
sufier 1 It environed her, i4 pursued her, it poisoned the 
very air she breathed; she grew eriiausted under ft, this 
ghastly andr unending vengeance, which never slacked Ms 
^ee^, which never slacked its thirst, which, in its subtlety 
^ud ite power, seemed all but supernatural* My brethren, 
(ue not men^B passions ever so wW they break the bonds 

* z 
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of niitttre, find trample wide the i&ercj which God yielda^ hoi 
the;jr deay f 

He had bidden her life to snflS^; and she did eoffer, thia 
wdtdm whom no remorse had ever touched, no pity etirr^ 
u« tenderness stricken, but who had pride, which suffered 
deadly agony in its fall, There is a torture of the spirit 
which is more devilish and more terrible to endure than the 
shorter and coarser torture of the body ; and she—she who 
had reigned so long!—knew this to its uttermost. She knew 
it when the men-servants of a household which had used to 
be obedient to her slightest gesture, could revenge them¬ 
selves for many an imperious word or haughty command, by 
the slight and the sneer which the hirelings of the fresh lord 
had no scruple to deter them from offering to the mistress 
of the dead. She knew it when the women whom she had 
scored from her visiting list as beneath her rank, or refused 
to enter on her invitation-roll as roturi^res pr rococo, could 
pay her back in whatever coin tliey would. She knew it 
when she stood alone, a queen discrowned, in the ohamhers 
where she bad so long reigned absolute with a crowding 
court about her, and looked do#n the long vista of tlie 
magnificent salons, where yesterday every art-trMe bad been 
hers, every wdll had bent to hers, every guest, every servant, 
ay! even every picture on the walls, or jewel in the tazze, 
or flower in the conservatories had been hers, and from 
whence now she passed out with less honor than the lowest 
hireling who moved about their chambers, with less right, 
or title, or share in them than thei dogs which slept upon 
th^ir cushions. The sha^hie of a great sin had never smitten 
her; she knew it not; blit under the shame of a great 
abasement she writhed, she shrank, she shuddered, as the 
wmmen of old, who were given over, naked and bleeding, 
and hooted, to the pillory and the scourge.* Is she alone? 
Surely not, for with mankind it is not the crime which is 
dreaded, but the scaffold.* 

The Duo d*EfcoUe’s carriage awaited her on that day when 
1?he passed hr evef from the residence and the state of the 
MhrcbioneiiS of Tavasbnr and Vaux. She entered it, 

I** crime flit la hoilte, stuAn pas I'Achafaud," ^ays Cottirille. 
thl f fevsfsw tto pttsfa dtettun; tmd ia the world's (^es aad oat 

•wm aia as we plaase, provided we avoid the aoaitdal of being 
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■ keeping through the great crowd, which assembled to ^aze 
^pou her as a notoriefy, with all her accustomed haughty 
grace, now with a shade of defiance in it, and witli her ioeth 
slightly set together, for henceforth the world and she were 
at issue, and would contemn a!hd confront each other. Bpt 
this was only for the world; alone, the fallen eovoreign 
bowed under the bitterness of her degradation, and writhed 
upon the wheel where she was chained for public gaze and 
])ul)lic mockery, as the carriage rolled her onward t& the 
Due’s villa; he was not with her—some Court ceremony 
detained him at the Tuileriea, and he had written that he 
could not be at Auteuil “jusqu’au souper,” in a note, in 
■ whose rich compliment already she learned the difference of 
a Princess wording to a Penress of England, and* to one of 
Viola Ve’s Sisterhood. She needed the solitude; she was 
thankful for it. Away from the eyes of the crowd, or from 
the presence of her lovers, Marion Vavasour’s high-strung 
spfrit gave way, like a bow over-bent. She who had looked 
on all pain as her sport, as the young cat claims the agonies 
of the dying bird fur her play, she knew it now for herself 

Slie was alone; on her arrival the chambers seemed 
sHfling; the very evidences of a prince’s wealth prepared 
for her looked loathsome—they were the insignia of her 
i'all! She needed to sulfer in solitude—once—once—for 
himceforth she would be amongst those whose wealth lies 
in their smiles, whose livelihood hdngs on the brilliance of 
their beauty, and who must ever laugh—laugh and love, 
with the rouge on their paling cheeks, and the iron sharp 
in their souls! She went out into the sheen of the spring 
sunshine, sweeping swiftly and", nnheedingly through the 
grounds of the Duo’s Villa. The birds sang about her path; 
she scared them from her; their song was jarringmookeiy 
in her ear. A gardener’s child asked her for alms; she 
spurned him from her with a cruel word; slie had lived to 
envy that beggar’s brat playing among the roses. A bright¬ 
winged butterfly fluttered in the g^ass at her feet; she 
trampled it to a brutal dea% for daring to be joyouB thero 
—that senseless insect!—^in the sunny ught. 

She Bweift onward swiftly, and unheeding where she went, 
while in tne distance across th6«tretch of wood, and in the 
sunny mists of coming evening, uprose the roofs and spires 
of Paris—Paris, where she had reined idol of its Oourt and 
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leadqr of its Nob)QSBe; Paris, where she had wielded more 
than a SovareijpQ^e swayj Paris, where she had sunk in fdl 
tlie bitterness of her f*dl She swept onw^, fast and 
blindly, through the glades and gardens, her lips white, her 
teeth set, her frame quivering with the shame of that day’s 
degradation, till a branch of one of the early roses struck 
her across the brow, and called her to herself with its sharp, 
physical pain. The flowers swung in the sunlight—the 
flowers which, with that more poetic element mingling iu 
her nature, had ever loved and interwoven with her 
beauty. Now, they recalled a thousand ghastly memories; 
with a rapid gesture she broke them asunder, and tore and 
scattered their fragrant leaves upon the earth; she was, 
even as those roses, a lying loveliness with a canker at the 
core! And, with a passionate moan of pain, Marion Vava¬ 
sour sank down upon the stone steps of the terrace to which 
she had unconscionsly taken her way, and, sinking her 
graceful, haughty head upon her hands, gave free nm~ia 
solitude—to the bitterness of a fallen pride, to the misery of 
a world-wide degradation. 

Xet even this luxury of loneliness she was denied; 

You suffer mw / ” 

The words, hissed in her ear in strange ill-spoken French, 
made her start and rise with her old, proud imperiousness, 
yet with something of fear; for the ruthless vengeance which 
pursued her had, now that its worst was wrought, left its 
tertor upn her, and in her nature, as in the pantW’s, some¬ 
thing of cowardice ran side by side with cruelty* Bending 
above her, over the gray, ivy-hung coping, she saw the dark 
figure of a vagrant woman; it was the Bohemian, Eedempta, 
who had stood there watching her, with a dark, hot flush 
waiTuing the pale olive of her featm’es, and lending them 
new life and light—a flush of thirsty joy. For to the wild, 
half-savage nature which had known no God but its love, 
no law but its instincts, revenge looked greatnnd holy; a 
just peace-offering to the beloved dead. 

To Marion Vavasour she was^unknown—^her face, though 
twHse beheld, unremembered—and, in vague alarm, 
glanced around, and saw that she had wandered so mr to 
the oqtejarts of the gromufe that she was only surrouu^ 
by woodJa^d^ with none within call; her hand instihe- 
tivelysdnglit for gold, and tendered it in alms to this gi|«sy« 
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irhose ga£e filled her with a nameless terror, thus suddenly 
met in her hour of solitude, in her day of bitterness. A 
smile, mournful in its utter disdain, crossed the lips of the 
I3ohemian, and she motioned it aside with that calm dignity 
with which nature had dowerdli her: 

“ Should I touch your gold if I were starving! I came 
for a richer guerdon than all the wealth of empires—I came 
60 see you suffer 1 ” * 

** Suffer—suffer 1 / 

She repeated the word vaguely, mechanically; in that 
moment of abandonment her nerves were unstrung, her 
strength beaten down, and the defiance she had assumed 
for the world had but left her the more exhausted and 
heart-sick with the faintness of despair. 8he could n'^fc 
resent the Bohemian’s words, but only dimly marvelled 
at them. 

The gipsy looked at her, a smile lighting her eyes, and 
breaking np from the immutable melancholy of her face, 
while her brown hand clenched on the white, soft arm of 
Marion Vavasour: 

“ Ah! I have toiled, and labored, and endured for that, 
only for that—to see you suffer! You were the murderess 
of Marc Lennartson, the slayer of what I loved. Ah I false 
fornicatress, did you never hear his blood cry out for 
vengeance?—did you think to smile and sin, and drag 
men down to hell with all your loveliness, and never have 
your crime come back to you ? You slew him—^and you 
laughed at his death ! You slew him—^bnt I have avonged 
him I I have been on your trail day and night, and year 
after year; I burrowed to your secret at last, and I ^avc it 
to Strathmore to destroy you. You suffer!—your lips are 
white, your eyes are dim, your face is haggard—^you 
^ou have eateu of such bitterness as you gave; you have 
fallen lh)m your prouu '■^tate; you will die in lowest 
infamy I God has given me vengeance—God has given me 
vengeance I ” 

The words broke swift £uad fierce firom the Bohemian’s 
lips, with all the ferocious passion of her savage race, her 
eyes glittertng, her voice triumphant, her hand clenching 
hai;der on the delicate arm she^jraised in her grip, as she 
watched the woman she had hated and pursued, shrink 
back and shJver, and turn sick under her stripes, as the 
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fioonr^ed under those of tiie lash I Then the glow &de4 
from her dark-olive cheek, the vengeftil lust and joy from 
her gleaming eyes; she loosened her hold, and threw np 
her ams with a wild, piteous gesture to Heaven: 

“ Oh, God! thou givest iho Vengeance, but thou canst 
not give me back the Dead! She suffers I—she suffers! 
but he-” 

The shrill, agonized cry died in a broken moan, her 
arms fell, her head drooped ; she stood livid, mnte, motion¬ 
less as a statue. For in this lawless, vagrant woman, born 
of savage blood and bred by savage laws, brute instincts 
were outweighed by one great love; and that love turned 
even the long yearned-for hour of her vengeance to dead 
ashes, to withered fruit—for Vengeance could not give her 
back her dead ! 

Her eves dwelt on the face of Marion Vavasour with a 
fixed and lifeless gaze of unutterable melancholy, of fathom¬ 
less pain, and her voice came slowly and hoarsely from her 
lips: 

“I have smitten you, but I cannot make you render 
back the life that you destroyed I I revenge, but I cannot 
recall I He is dead, and my youth lies with him in the 
grave; though I wring yon with every torture, I cannot 
undo your work! Yet—when you live in shame and die 
in infamy, you will remember the woman who loved, yet 
was forsaken by him, avenged him on you, who betrayed 
and drove him to his deaiJi! If you had spared him, yon 
tiad been spared ! ” 

Then she turned, and moved slowly away with her head 
bowed, passing oat of sight through the leafy aisles of the 
trees ; and Marion Vavasour stood alone, with the chill of 
a great and nameless terror upon her. Her hands clenched 
on the atone coping as if for support, her eyes swam j she 
shivered in the mellow sunlight, she recoiled under the 
chastisement of the great sins which had found her out, 
and come home to her—fruit of the seed sown. She shud- 
defred there, where she stood iw. the warm evening air, and 
crouched down like a thing of guilt, while the dank dew 
stood on her fair, ^roud brow. And, as fchougH led by the 
hand of an avenging an^l, her eyes, dim in bitter* 
throbbing misery, unconsciously followed the circling sweep 
of a white-wingad swaUow ddmming the eurfeee of the 
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eartli; and as they pursued the bird’s flij(ht, fell on the 
place where it rest^, a block of marble» lying amidst gr^ 
luxuriance of spring-tide flowers, and the leayes of drooping 
trees, which bore the name of the dead below: 

Bertie Brroll, 

AGED 33 , 

Murdered by the Hand of his Friend. 

The grounds of the villa touched the cemetery' of Au&uili 
licyond, well-nigh at her feet, lay the grave of the man 
whom lier lie had given to death, with the brief record 
carved there by the remorse of his assassin. And she* who 
believed in no God, believed at last in retribution, and 
stood there paralyzed and stricken with a deadly fear, 
looking down on tlie tomb where the swallow rested and 
rJie sunlight played! Yet, still—still, the soul of this 
woman knew neither remorse nor repentance, for these, it 
they take their spring from crime, yet are holy and purify¬ 
ing while they scathe. Bui- only as the panther in its 
mortal pain grows fresh ahungered for the death grapple in 
its blind instinct of revenge, so she in hers grew athirst for 
added evil—evil which should smite him who had been the 
companion in her sin, yet who had pursued her OS though 
he were guiltless—evil which should blast the life that had 
destroyed her owm, and strike to the dust the iron will that 
had stricken her—evil in which she should liiss back into 
the ear of Strathmore the words with which he had doomed 
her; “ Such mercy as you gave I give to you—^no other I ** 


. CHAPTER XXXVII. 

BEQUIESOAT IN PAGE. 

Over that grave the twilight shadows stole, evening 
dews gathered in the spring violets which clustered ronnd 
the marl^le,* the birds went to roost in the houghs which 
Bwayed above, and the first faink light of the young moon 
fell across the letters of the inscription, carved deep int^ 
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ihe stone fc* though to stand there, in their recorded crime, 
through all the change of season and all wear of time, 
oteraal as the sin of which they told. She—his murderess 
—had gone some hours past; and by the grave, nnconscious 
that she had been there before him, and there sworn a vow 
of vengeance nithless as his own, stood the companion and 
the avenger of her guilt. Always thus in wlitude and in the 
stillness of the night Strathmore came hither; often, veiy 
often, for his nature was too brave and too proud to spare 
itself one tittle of its chastisement, and the love which he 
had borne the man whom he had slaughtered seemed to 
well up in deeper tenderness as everything else in him grew 
harder, colder, and more merciless. A command he could 
not resist seemed to impel him to come there as men go to 
the scene of their past crimes, and to stand beside the record 
of his guilt, beside the tomb where the life his hand had 
slain in all its glory and its youth, lay rotting to decay in 
the womb of the black, dank earth. 

There, with his head bowed on the cold marble, and his 
hands clenched on the wet gi’ass that already covered the 
ground, he often lay through many hours of long, lonely 
nights; in what remorse God alone saw. He would have 
poured out his own life like water, to bring back the life 
he bad slain. 

He stood there now, gazing down upon the whjtc shining 
stone and the dark leaves which swayed against it; he felt 
as though some atonement Inid been wrought to EitoU by 
the vengeance which the day just passed had crowned. 
Had his arm ever paused in the blov: be had struck to the 
assassin of one and the betrayer of both, it would have 
been nerved and st-eeled afresh by the memory of the dead. 
Jleneath the polished ice, the couitly worldliness of Strath¬ 
more’s character, lay the fierce, untamable nature of the 
Indian, or the untutored Southern, their** passions, their * 
love, their vengeance ; to him there was not alone revenge 
in that which he had wrought on the traitress wdio hsid 
stained his hands in blood ; there was a wild justice done, 
there was a duty expiated to<'the dead in the retribution 
which had pursued the murderess. 

As he stood there in the Bhado>^ light, white the moon 
stareazned upon the sepuldhre lying at his feet, the solitude 
which reigned unbroken about Knoll’s grave, for the first 
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time wfts shared, and on hie ear fell the low, mellow, chants 
ing voice of Kedcmpta the ^psy: 

“ English lord, I have given you your vengeance! I» it 
sweet in your teeth, or has it turned to ashes as you ate ? ” 

He started as hpr form suddc^ily rose from the depths of 
tfic woodland gloom and stood beforc him by the grave ; but 
tlic chill smile wliich had so much of cruelty came on his lips 
as he glanced at her: 

“ Eedempta, the only thing in life*whose sweetness n(^er 
palls, and cannot die, is vengeance.” 

Her deep, lustrous eyes, which were now heavy and weary, 
gleamed for the moment with the evil which glittered in 
Ms own, as at the touch of fresh flame dying embers leap 
jo life: 

“ Ay, ay, she has sufTcred! I have seen misery gather in 
licr eyes and shame bowing her head to the dust, I have 
watched her shiver under the scorn of derisive laughter 
and I have heard her moan with pain like a hopeless, 
fallen thing. She has suffered! TMt cannot escape me! 
—that cannot be undone I I have avenged him, and 
now- ” 

Her voice dropped, and she was silent, while over the 
lurid light of her eyes a humid softness gathered, and her 
lips trembled with a voiceless movement—^her thoughts were 
with the dead. For the lieart of the woman was in pain, 
and sickened with the futility of a revenge wdiich could not 
yield her back what she had loved ; it knew not the exultant 
and pitiless lust of the man, which rioted in vengeance, and 
fed on its knowledge, and its memory, insatiate and unpailed. 
For there was this wide difference between the passions of 
their souls : hers sprang from love which still lived and was 
deathless, his from love which had become hatred, and in 
that hatred lost all other sense. 

Strathmore glanced at her in the gloaming; ho owed 
this woman much, since he owed her the first secret of his 
power over the life which he had pursued and hunted down; 
Aiid the sole price which the Bonemian had asked or taken 
had been that which she IM first named; ** to see her 
suffer.” « 

He stretched out his hand with some Louis d’(»r: 

Iledempta, you are ill-cla^ and in want; take thesw 
aow, and in the future I will serve you.” 
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She signed aside the profTered gift with a proud gesture 
of denial, and on her face came a strange smile, derisive yet 
melancholy: 

My lord 1 I told yon long ago that Redempta the 
vagrant, took no price for that which she brought yoa*-no 
wage for her vengeance. Since his hand lay in mine, no 
man% gold has soiled it ; and with the future 1 have no 
share; my work is done. The future is for you; it lies 
before you; go whither it beckons!” 

As the Czeschen words were uttered in the monotonous 
chanting recitative in which she spoke, ,to the memory of 
(‘och recurred the spring night far away in Bohemia, when 
the ruddy gleam of the gipsy-fires had shone through the 
aisles of the pine-woods, and when from the slumbering 
passions written on the brow she had made sure prophecy of 
all which, when they should awaken, would scorch and 
devastate the life. And her hand closed on his arm in % 
grasp which he could not liave shaken from him without 
violence, while her eyes dwelt on him where he stood in the 
gloom, and studied his face with the same fixed, dreamy gaze 
with which she had looked on him then ; a look which had 
much of compassion: 

“ / have no future, but one waits for you ; you must reap 
as yon have sown ; you must gather the harvest, and eat of 
the fruit of your past. It is the inexorable law 1 The past has 
been vnrought by your ovu hand; but the future will escape 
you. You will seek to build anew, and lo I tlie curse of the 
dead sin will rest on ytmr work, and the structure wil^ 
crumble, falling to ashes as it reaches its fairest. The sin of 
the guilty has been avenged, but the sin to the ianoccni. 
will never be washed away. You will be great and powerful, 
and success will go with you, and fame j but the blood¬ 
stain will be on your hand for ever, and wheg you have made 
atonement, behold it will die in your grasp, and through you 
will the guiltless be stricken! ” 

^ The words in her Ozeschen tongue fell slowly and melo¬ 
diously in the silence in her mournful and- monotonous 
recitation, whilf her eyes dwelt on his face with their vague, 
fariiomless gaze. Her hand dropped from his aim and left 
him free: ^ 

** la tbe fhtlire yon will remember the words of Redempta, 
We Bbm meet no more—flarewell I ** 
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She turned from him, and, with the swift, noiselesa move¬ 
ment peculiar to her tribe, was lost in the veiling shadows 
of the night. He stood motionless where she had left him, 
in the dull, gray light as the moon passed behind the clouds 
ol the east Again at her woi^ through hia veins ran a 
ghastly chill, as at the touch of steel in a vital wound; less 
from their prophecy than from their truth; the fhture 
gtrctohcd before him, darkened for all time, by the shadow 
of remembered guilt. His hand might pioneer his roa# to 
power, and reap him honour in the sight of men, but there 
for ever on it must rest the stain of innocent blood. His 
life might pass onwards in the fulness of years and the 
ripeness of triumph, but there for ever at its core must He 
the curse of inexpiable guilt. 

Never to lose it, ever to bear it through all the years to 
come, that burden of life taken, never to be restored, of sin 
wrought, never to be undone! Veiled in the mist of hidden 
years, who knew what guiltless life that guilt might strike ? 
who knew what retribution might be coiled and waiting to 
take its vengeance for the unfbrgottcn crime ? who knew 
where the after-harvest of that deadly sin might be reaped 
aud garnered ? 

The future! the ftiture! He had said in his soul, 
“vengeance to the Living, but to the Dead atonement/' 
Standing there beside the grave of him whom he bad slain, 
while the words of the prophecy echoed in his car, the vision 
oj' the years to come seemed to rise and swarm about him, 
and rend, and tear, and shatter from his hands the work of 
Expiation. 

That night the Seine wound slowly and darkly through 
the open country and under the pale, clear stars, and tlitough 
the rich glades of woodland towards the city, there to grow 
black and sulle^ beneath the arches of dim-lit bridges, and 
to wash the low walls of the dreary Morgue, and to see tiie 
yellow candle faintly burning above the iron cradle of the 
Enfans Trouv4s, and the thousand lights gleaming bright 
along the palace facade of the Tuileries. 

And where the river was ^still clear, and^^cool, and fresh, 
ere it hod reached the evil heat and brooding shadows of the 
city, where green leaves still sw^od into its water, and in 
its depths the starlight gleamed, where its darkness was still 
repose, and its silenoe holyi a human form hovered on its 
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brink, bending wearily towards the fcranqml gliding waters, 
where the water-lily floated, and the hush of night seemed 
▼iribly to rest. 

It was so cool, so serene, so poacefnl to lie there, lulled to 
dreamy death by the cadence of its ebb and flow, and know 
no more the passionate pain, the breatlilcss tumult, the vain 
despair, and the unending bitterness of Life*--was this not 
wisdom, oh ye who suifer ? 

It looked BO to her ; for her soul was weary of its travail, 
and her heart was fain to be at rest. She looked far across 
the dark and silent country, where no living thing stirred, 
and upward to the stars whoso white light fell upon 
her deep and melancholy eyes; her hands were pressed 
upon lier bosom, and her lips moved in faint, broken 
words: 

“ I have avenged thee. What have I more to do with 
life?” 

Her head drooped upon her breast and she leaned 
nearer and nearer towards the waters, where the quiet 
stars were shining, and the pale lilies slowly floating in 
their shroud of leaves, where were oblivion, and peace, and 
death ; and in the silence she listened to the tranquil 
munnuring of the tide. And as she thus leaned nearer 
and nearer yet towards that cool and restful place, in her 
weary eyes shone the gleam of unshed tears, and in her 
face a new light came as on the face of one who, having 
been long prisoned in the loneiiness of exile, beholds escape 
at last, and liberty and rest. 

From her parted lips a whisper stole, broken and yearn¬ 
ing, on the hush of mght: 

“ My love! my love! I conn;! ” 

And in the silence there was the dull moan of severed 
waters, and the troubled lilies trcmble(^ on the river’s 
breast—then, with a sighing sound, the winds swept over 
them, and all was still, 

The waters flowed on upon their changeless coCTst*.. 

Ilirough the summer nigh^t the river wound its way 
the radi^ce of the stars, and bore her with it more 
gently than 11^ more tenderly than human Iftmds. Tho 
wat^ ^owed on with liqpid inelancholy murmur, and.thc 
defSi^ bd^y of the Bohemian floated down the stream in 
laid icflemn rest, finding repose at lost after the 
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lieat and tFarail, the passion and the pain, of inai^ ^eor& 
To her untaught, unfettered wul, love had been God, and 
vengeance Duty; and death was ransom justly woh* 
after a mission justly wrought; death in her wild, instinc* 
tive, barbaric creed was sure reunion with him for whom 
ghe had suffered and been Bacrihced, and to whom her Ufs 
had been unceasingly consecrated even to the last, if erring 
in its revenge, yet heroic in its martyrdom. 

The waters bore her onwards slowly, as merciful hibds 
l)ear the bier of the dead; now in the cool shadow of the 
leaves, now in the clear sheen of holy stars, while on her 
upturned brow and her closed eyes the moonlight shone 
with fair and peaceful gleam, and in her dark, floating 
hair the stainless lilies wound, and through the hush of 
niglit the winds gently breathed over the surface of the 
waters, which murmured low about her in pitying 
whis^r; 

‘‘ Eest in peace, 0 human soul! And blame her not 
for sin which had its root in love, you great and countless 
ct-iniinals upon eaith, whose lust is avarice and whoso god 
is self.” 


CHAPTEB XXXVIII. 

AFTER LONG YEARS. 

A BUiiTRT night brooded over London, close and stifling 
in the dusty, crowded streets, fair and pure aboTe head, 
where the stars shone over the leaden roofs and the flatted 
pinnacles of the great Abbey, over the thronging carriai^ea 
rolling through the midnight, ^d the black river, withita 
spectral mists rising against the sky. It was a hot, 
oppressive night, with heavy storm-clouds drifting darkly 
to the westward, and every now and then a far-off roll of 
thunder faintly echoing; and outside the walls of St, 
Stephen's men throng^ talking eagerly, and avaricioua 
of news, and waiting to learn the fate c^. the existeot, 
Cabinet ^ for in the political horizon, as in the summer 
ski^ a storm threatened darkly; and the kingdom had 
tlirilled with the flrst ominous echoes. And they surged 
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ffiid swayed and filled all the crooked sla^eets round aboat, 
and were newly fed by fresh amvals, and talked thirstily 
in busy groups, some anxious^eyed and with pale* eager 
fatees: for the Ministry was unpopular, and on the issue of 
fr eight there rested not alone the question of reaignati(w, 
t^t the question of war or peace, in whose balance the God 
ci Gold hung trembling. 

Within the walls the heat was heavier, the crowd more 
dense, for many peers had come down to their seats 
beneath the clock, and the galleries were*crammed; the 
import of the night was widely known, and the attach 
upon the Ministry fi'oin the most distinguished leader of 
the Opposition carried with it all the aspirations of his 
great party, and was keenly dreaded by his adversaries 
then in office. For he was essentially a great Statesman. 
His genius was emphatically the genius of Power. In 
classic ages he would have been cither a tyrant as 
Pisistratus, or an intriguer as Themistocles; a ruler as 
Caesar, or a conspirator as Catiline ; what he grasjied, how 
he grasped, mattered nothing to him, so that he had his 
hand on iron reins, so that he had his foot on bended 
necks. The subtle ruses, the unscrupulous finesse, the 
imperious command, the haughty dominance of power, 
these were what he loved and what he wielded : for his 
mind was one of those which are formed to ruUt and 
before which the mass of minds involuntarily stoop sup¬ 
pliant In his ago and in his country, his ambition was 
perforce chained within bounds, and he could uot be that 
which he would have been in a nation or a centuiy where 
such governance might have been grasped—an irrespon¬ 
sible and despotic ruler, recognizing no limits to his sway, 
and reigning by the sheer strength of a will of steel, and 
of an intellect which would have raised his people into 
greatness and dominance abroad, and would have per¬ 
mitted no rebellious hint against his hm. ^This, circum¬ 

stance and nationality forbade to him; but the character 
and the genius which could have made him this, made him 
iiu the highest^enee a great Wd successM noliticiam A 
ptefound master of statecraft, an astute reauer of 
lulled orator as well by^the closeness of his logic as by 
slietorical grace, comprehending to the uttotmost tha 
th^ trite byword, air$ eat celcara mtim ; net a: fof 
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one inetaxit irritated into abandonment of ibe BaaTe» 
courtly dignity which did much to fascinate men to his 
will, and with, that proud disdain of wealth, of empty 
place, of childish honors, which gave to his career a lofty 
and unsullied renown—he who *in his youth had desired 
Age and Power, now, approaching to the one, and haying 
attained to the other, found ambition richly -ripened to 
fruition, and exercised oyer the minds of men a sway 
wide and acknowledged, a fascination resistless /and 
dominant. 

As he rose at midnight in the hot, close stillness, all 
eyes turned on him, and the cheers which thundered his 
welcome echoed loud aiid long, then died away, leaving s 
silence in which the fall of a pin would have been heard, 
had one dropped from the lattice-work, behind which were 
seated the fairest and proudest women of the liwo great 
political parties. The dead hush reigned through the 
Lower Chamber, so that no syllable of the opening words 
should be lost, as upon the air fell the first clear, chill, 
melodious tones of nis voice, which in invective was ever 
tranquil, in command ever calm, in denunciation ever 
courtly, but whose wrath scathed keen as steel, whoso 
mockery pitilessly withered all it touched, and whose 
dreaded sneer spared neither friend nor foe. 

He stood in the full light, one hand in his breast, the 
other slightly outstretched; on his face a scornful and 
melancholy repose, a tranquil and haughty power ; in his 
eyes the swift light, which swept the House like an eagle’s 
glance; on his lips the slight smile that his opponents 
dreaded, while the lucid, classic, resistless flow of his 
oratoiy rolled^on, nevm* losing its dignity, while it rose to 
denunciation; holding in passion, while it lashed with 
scorn ; fascinatipg the ear by the melodious music of voice, 
while it scathed with bitter and mooking irony, or soared 
to stately and measured rebuke. 

He spoke long and with a masterly eloquence 5 his 
speech was an analysis and^ attack of a measure of tli« 
existing government, obnoxious at homeland pregnan^ 
with olfenc^ abroad. Loud and repeated oSeers thund^oft 
through the chamber as his k^en logic m^ilessly ^ 
Bocted the weak and wavering policie® of Ihe Ministry 
and his brilliant argonmt olefb down the^ bomem 
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defence, and rent asunder their sophistries of rhefcoiio, as the 
sword of Saladin cut its way alike through iron casque and 
veil of gauze. 

When he resumed his seat the victory of his party 
was virtually won, and one of the most marked kiumjphs 
whidi had attended a cc^tinuous successful career had 
bee^ achiewd ; a tottering government, already jeopar¬ 
dized by its own imprudence, and jpnphpular with press 
and people, had been shaken by an attack to which it could 
opwse hut feeble reply and futile defence, and it was 
widely whispered that the Ministry must resign on the 
morrow. 

Since the great speeches of Sheridan. and Canning, few 
had created so keen an excit^ent, few weighed so 
markedly the balance of parties, fe^ thrilled the House so 
profoundly with the breathlessness of a gladiatorial con¬ 
test, the heat of a close struggle, the grandeur of a great 
conquest As he left the Lobby afterwards his name was 
on eveiy tongue, and while the proud tranquillity of his 
features and of his manners was unruffled, and he passed 
from thd scene of a supreme conflict with the icy negngence 
of his habitual air, unmoved to exeiteinent or to exulta¬ 
tion, in his eyes gleamed a haughty, imperious, rejoicing 
light under their drooping lids, and they glittered dark 
with a grand triumph; for this mau*s god was Power—- 
tdie essence of his life, the goal of his ambition, the idol 
of Ais creed. 

As he passed out from the Commons to his night 
brougham, the multitudes gathered outside (amongst whom 
had been spread swiftly as wild-flre the news that the 
Ministry had b^n defeated on their unpopular measure, 
and the country been saved from the risk of a needless war 
by the issue of that great Field-night) recognized in the 
gaslights the grace of carriage and the haughty features of 
the well-known'State^an, and pressing forwards by one 
impulse to view him more closely, broke by bne impulse 
also into a long, loud shout of salutation, which rang 
through the sultry air the Ikte night, quelling in its own 
thuncter the distent roll of the rising storm. It was Titan 
kfsage, rendered wii^ t^e spontaneity of academic ap 
^ause^ and tee hoarse roar wite which the masses hurPoM 
their fteUiude and vdcome, grim; wild, half barbaric, yet 
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ift its deafening ^bo and intodcatii^ in its 
Biafiin, like (sverj proclamation of the people, wMdi in to 
Leader of to hour recogukee to victual Sovereign to 
land. 

He whom the^r thus saluted plapsed through tom, Lowing 
slightly on either side in ac^owledgment, with haughtj 
courtesy; he held to imj^rions patrician 6ode of hie 
Norman race, and the plaudits of the people wet© almost 
as indifferent to him, almost as disdained oy him as ^eir 
censure; he had much of the despot, he had nothing to 
demagogne. But in those cheers echoed the homage which 
multitudes yield to a single dominant intellect; in that 
.welcome rang the acclamations which greet and eanfitm 
command; in that hn^f& thunder, which out-pealed to 
thunder of the skies, liis sway was ratified by the nation ? 
and as his glance swept over the masses, and he passed 
down the narrow path, left him, lined by eager crowds, 
Strathmore’s pulse quickened and beat higher, and to 
lustre of his eyes gleamed dark with their scornful triumph; 
he tasted to its full sweetness of the one lust of hip soul— 
Power. ■ 

0 strange unequal ^rtioner, called Life! uniust are its 
awards and inscrutable its decreea Ihe murom^ 
who when to summer sun had sunk to rest, tad b©mi 
hurled into his grave, guiltless of 'all crime saye of a too 
loyal friendship, lay rotting in a foreign land, forgotten 
from the day when the seal had been tet on his sepulchre, 
V a world which has no time to count its lost. 

And his assassin lived, high in honor amidst men. 


* CHAPTER XXXIX. . 

> 

THE FILGEOIIGE OW WfULtlClS, 

A soJT, serene, richly-tinted picture, tto li 

tought of Ijancrfs, more golden tranquil\han a dream 
of Qlande’s; for one hour of earth’s sunlight on one Sta’etich 
of mossj one fruitdaden bough, one changefttf brook, out*' 
‘huifis and Laflles^tlie b(ii tot we, A'ain pair>tejs of liaLOiie, 
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can ever catch of her globus loveliness on canvas or 
Who knows this better than the Masters of the Art ? i, 

^e Betting smi shone on the oriel casements of an 
ontique, ivy-covered Elizabethan mansion, and streaming 
th^h^ the nnclpsed door (ii an old stone wall, ripened to 
g44;Sie frnit of an orchard, whose branches nodded through 
w; Ear away to the west, wide, calm, limitless, 

Btrenihed the great ocean, the gleam of the light falling on 
the white sail of some fisher boat in the offing. Beyond 
the tangled leaves of trees, shone the glisten of wet sand 
aind red boulders of the rocks. In the silence there was no 
Bonnd but of the birds’ last nest-songs, and of the murmur* 
ing seas; and under the shelter of dense boughs, shiilting 
out the sun, was a shadowy solitude, where nothing came 
save the fragrance of countless flowers, and nothing was seen 
save the silent sunlit bay, when the arching branches parted 
to show' the sheen of sand and sea. It was a home fit for 
OiiLdin^ here in the shadow of the leaves, the earth covered 
with the delicate bells of heath, the foliage filled with the 
Bofr movement and music of young birds, the blue waters 
gleaming through the spaces of the boughs, the silence but 
more serene for the lulling cadence of the seas j and she 
to whom it was consecrated might well have been deemed 
to be tJndine, where she sat, with her head slightly drooped 
and her lips slightly parted. For she whs in the earliest 
years of mieiiing youtli, and a loveliness ethereal, poetic, 
siich as Banto may have prefigured amidst the angel 
sii^ows of Paradise, Guido Reni have beheld flit through 
the heaven of his visionary thoughts, too pure, too fair, for 
the artist to transfer to grosser coloring. 

Both poet and painter would have loved that face, hut 
iSeither could have made it imperishable on written vellum 
or on tinted canvas 5 it could no more have been imprisoned 
to such transcript than the blush on the heath-bells, than 
the smile on the seas, than the fugitive play of the sunlight. 
Ifc had a beauty beyond words, beyond Art. 

The brow was low and broad, the skin delicate as a white 
rose-leaf, faint blufih on the cheeks beautifullv 

fitM j the cj/b Jar^e, dark^ shadowed by their lashes till 
tjheil violet ^epjths looked black. But what lay beyond 
uhrsfe icr artist td produce, was not these, bnt^waa 
fi ^^l^lity of the whole face vaguely suggestive of toe 
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early death, strangely above all grosser passion, all meaner 
thought of e^th ; and the touching and namelf^s contrast 
of the sunny joyous smile upon the lips with the fathomless 
sadness of the eyes, of the ^aoe and radiance of childhood 
with the ethereal melancholy of* the features in repose. It 
was a loveliness like that of the delicate tropic flower which 
blooms but to perish in all its early beautv; too fragile for 
the storms and darkness of night, too soilless to witlier on 
earth. She sat there, with the shadow of the thick leaves 
above her, and around her the melody of the ocean, 
music of t^e birds, and the dreamy hum of bees deep do’tvn 
in the chalice of flowers. And one unseen, as he stood arid 
watched her, was never weary of gazing on that delicate 
picture, though it had been familiar to him from his child- 
Lood. He was a boy of two-and-twenty, tall, lithe, of a 
thorough Saxon beauty, with his bright fearless face, his 
bold blue eyes, his tawny hair—he was a handsome fellow, 
with the sun shining full upon him, yet he did not suit that 
scene, he was out of harmony with it, and he broke its spell, 
even as he broke tliat of her thoughts, as he put aside the 
boughs and bent towards her very gently : 

“ Lucille 1 where are your dreams ? ” 

She started a little, and looked up at hiin with a glad 
mile : 

“ Nello! I banished you ; is this the way you obey ? 
Look! how you frighten the birds and trample tke heath.” 

Lionel Cary 11 looked sad and repentant as the singers 
\l(iW from him with a rapid whirr of their wings, and h® 
.''lanced down at the trodden bells: 

“ Oh, Lucille, I am sorry I But surely you love me 
.somewhat better than yon do those birds, and those flowers ? 
TIisy feel no pain! ” 

“I think they do,” she said, musingly; “Look how 
birds' eyes grow wild and piteous when you go near thmr 
nests, and how they droop and pine if they lose the one 
they love; and look how the flowers fade when they are 
taken from the sun, and with^ slowly When they are tOm 
away to die under the pressure of your hand.\ Ah t t can¬ 
not bear to «ee a flower crushed or broken^ Hellp. Wc 
cannot tell what it may sufler.*' « V 

, H^r eyes grew humid and earnest in their dkk dopthe, 
lor the rilling power of the nature, as its fatal tiffcr-bane,. 
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was a and ingnite tenderness, a too keen and too 
early snwsfetibility* Young Caryll did not understand 
her, he did not even follow the thread of her tho^hts; 
ha the long j^ars they had spent together, the poetic and 
profound mind of the child had always been above and 
beyond the boy’s comprehension; they were so now, but 
is^Wf ns then, he felt for all she did and said a tender and 
ifeverent love, as for something at once too holy and too 
fragile for his rougher hands. 

** Who could hurt what you plead for, Lucille ? he said 
fondly: “But if you give so much compassion to your 
iiowers and birds, ^ve a little to me.” 

She laughed joyously: 

“ Pity yott, Nello! What pity do you want ? You tire 
as happy as I am! Why, Nello, you are sunshine itself! ” 
Yhe vGung man’s bright face laughed sunnily in answer: 
it was the truth, his nature and his life were both shadewless: 

Yes, but pity me for seeing that the song-birds and the 
heaths ai’e both deai^er to you than I! True they suit you 
better, Lucille; they are poetic and delicate, mid I am 
neither; but they cannot love you so well! *’ 
lu the half-laughing words, in the half-boyish appeal, 
there was, almost unknown to himself an inflection of 
jealous pain, of touching humility, which struck on his 
listener’s ear with some vague sense that, she unwittingly 
had wounded him, though how she knew not. Witli caress¬ 
ing grace she stooped towards him, whei’e he lay at her feet, 
and pushed back the tangled hair from his forehead: 

“ My own dear JSTello, I know that! Could you think I 
rank those things before you ? For shame 1 I thought you 
knew better how I loved you! ” 

For the playmate and companion of her childhood was 
very dear to her, and it was an impulse with her to soothe 
all pain, from the flutter of a frightened bird to the sorrow 
of a human heait; and Lionel Caryll gazed upward with an 
eager pleasure in his eyes, while his lips were mute; it was 
,the reverent and breathlessjpae of the young'devotee at the 
!«»uty of a Madonna or a nvia Perpetua, the beauty which 
is too saorepi in his sight to waken passion: dt be profaned 
by aught a holy woiship. 

, ro^^th a staother^ sigh, as he recollected ib€ 

, object ^ '|iis «nradid, for he would gla^^lyhave stayed her* 
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till \be Jiiooii rose, with the' murmur of the sea in liis ear, 
and the hand of LucUle softly playing with his hair in the, 
tamiliar affection which irom her infancy she had ahown 
and received from, one whom she called her brother. 

“ Lucille, Lord Cecil is here. .1 came to tell yon.’" 

“ Here I ” 

“ Yes, he* has come down for part of the Easter recess: 
only a day or two, for he is going to Osborne. He bade me 
fetch you to him.” 

Ere the words w’ere spoken she had sprung toc her feet, 
dropping the Yita Nuova she was reading, and the feathery 
seaweeds which had lain on her lap, to the ground, and 
had left him, lightly and swiftly as the flight of a Wild 
bird. 

And Lionel Oaryll stood in the shadow, of the leaves, 
looking after her. From his earliest years, when the young 
eliild, orphaned and desolate, and unconscious, in her glad 
inflmey of her own fate, had first come to Silver-rest, he had 
l)eeu careful of her every step, jealous of her 6very smile: 
lie had followed her like a spaniel and tended her like a 
woman, and risked Ins life and limb many a time to bring 
her down some sea-bird’s egg, some flower from the cliffs, 
^lome treasure from the waves. And Lucille loved him very 
fondly, for this clilld’s whole life and nature were tenderness"; 
))ut the boy had always felt what he felt now, that two stood 
before him in her heart—-the dead, whose name she cherished 
with a reverence which was almost a i-eligion, and the one 
vliom she and the world knew as her guardian. 

In the deep embrasure of one of the windows sat a man, 
aith a stag-hound at his feet, and his face in shadow, as 
Jlembrandt or Velasquez painted the faces of the statesmen 
and conspirators who sought their canvas, to whose portraits, 
indeed, he bore ^ a strange and striking resemblance, for 
Strathmore, with’ ttte flight of years, had altered little. The 
larker traits were more traceable, the better less so; for in 
tlie human face, as in the picture, with time the ^adows 
deepen and the lights grow fainter. The eyes were more 
pitiless, the brow more meroSess, the features colte and 
more inscrutable still. Otherwise there was bi^ little change 
r-ave this, that whereas before, the character oS^is face had 
been* suggestive of evil passions, dormant and n|t yet called 
into play, it now bore the shadow of them ^ pasti 
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the ii^ of firefi which had htttned to a^hes, Bcathing 
th^ died. 

Strathinoie, who was Gk)d aftd Law onto himself, had 
moulded his life with an iron hand, although on that hand 
was the stain of crime. Submerged for a while under the 
surge of passion, the ambition which had been drowned 
under a woman’s love had returned to him; a diplomatic 
career he had abandoned for public life at home, and he 
had reared himself firom the hell of past crimes to follow 
one road—Power. Eminence in state-craft his astute, 
subtle, and masterly intellect was formed to attain and 
wield. Under his chill and withering eloquence parties 
writhed; before his subtle and scathing wit opponents 
cowered; beneath the dominance of his will waverinjr 
adherents bowed; and before the silent and profound mind 
of the Cabinet Minister men felt abashed, discomfited ye: 
governed despite themselves. 

Strathmore was great in all things—in his crimes, in his 
strength, in his powers, in his arrogance; and ho had thaL 
silent yet astute will which bonds that of all others to its 
bidding, and governs the minds of men by a resistless, 
though not seldom an evil, fascination to its sway. To 
trample out the memories of the past by dissipation was 
impossible to the man whose intellect was a master’s, and 
who had rioted in the drunkenness of guilt; the revel of 
orgies was distasteful, the pursuit of licentiousness was con¬ 
temptible to him. Forgetfulness he sought otherwise, under 
fclie iron tramp of mailed ambitions; or rather, to speak 
more truly, forgetfulness he did not court, as weaker raeu 
would do; but as he had kept the mad love which had be¬ 
trayed him before him, to be avenged brutally and ruthlessly, 
so ne kept the crime which had stained his soul, to be atoned 
for as though destiny lay in his hands—^ he kept the blood¬ 
stain on the statue of his Life, to be wrought out by his 
own hand in after wmrk. For Strathmore, though the iron 
of his nature had been smitten to the dust,,and though he 
had reeled and fallen under ^sion, had refiised to gather 
w#hmg from/he Past, but held it still his to mete out 
Fat^ to himplf and others, as though he' wete not man, 
but D^ty. (I 

sun#ght played without, among the leaves, whiU 
the l^mce upon the sunny sands, and Strathmore sat 
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iherc in fche shadow; on his face was the look of a piofoimd 
and haughty melancholy, which never wholly passed away, 
for the soul of this man, if merciless to others, was not less 
so to himself; in spirit he scourged himself for the lives 
which rested on his, as pitfles^y as ever Carmelite or 
Benedictine scourged the body for its sins, and whilst before 
men’s sight his life was cofd, unruffled, brilliant, and his 
path strewn with the purples ” of fame and of power, there 
were dark hours in his solitude, of remorse, of anguisli, oi 
unutterable horror when his great and fallen nature wrestled 
with itself, and struggled in its agony nearer to'Q-od’s light. 
For repentance is a word by a thonsand-fold too fhint to 
utter that with which Strathmore looked back upon the past 
—looked back npon the homicide guiltier than CainU 
Suddenly, where he sat in the embrasure, a shadow fell 
at,h wait the sunshine without, and raising his eyes he saw 
the young life which was freighted with his venture of 
atonement. She stood there in the full golden light, which 
fell on her fair and shining hair; on her eyes, dark as the 
violet skies of nijrht, and full of their mournful earnestness; 
on her lips, which wore the sunny and tender smile of the 
long-dead, radiant with welcoming joy while words were 
mute; words could not have spoken half so well! 

“ Lucille! ” 

He rose, and she sprang towards him, lifting her fair 
young face to his gaze, while he stooped and kissed her 
brow with his accustomed caress, which she received as 
a child her iatlier’s. Her hands closed on his softly and 
caressingly, her lips wore tremulous, her eyes, loving in their 
earnestness, looked up to his winiiingly, beseechingly: 

“Ah! you are come at last; you have been so long 
away! ” 

“ ‘ So long !.* You have watched for me, then?” 

“ My heart watches for you always! ” 

He smiled; her answer gave him pleasure. Long years 
before he had set his will to liiaten the love and gtatltude 
of this young life upon himself, and every assurance of 
tliem was dear to him, for they were the mssurarnse hii 
fulfilment *of Erroll’s trust, of his atonemmt through the 
livjng to the dead. • ^ 

And you are happy, T ncific ? he asked ] 

She laughed the soft ow lAugh of h^, lingferlttg 
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chili^hood, in wbicJi pain had been a <hm" nnknoWD, to 
which sorrow had been a mystery even veiled: 

“ Yon ask me that so often I ‘ Happy ? * All my life k 
happiness. 1 cannot even fancy grief. I try sometimes, 
and I cannot!** « 

, **Thank Ck)dl** 

The words were spoken low and heartfelt, and he shaded 
his eyes with liis hand as he gazed down on her, while over 
the coldness of his face stole a warmth and a softness which 
never came there save when he looked on her. Her singular 
and poetical loveliness, as she stood before him in the mellow 
sun-light, with her dark eyes uplifted in their beseeching 
beauty, struck on him; he saw for the first time that she 
Vas passing out of childhood. 

“ You are changed, Lucille,” he said, as she threw herself 
at his feet, where he sat, in that graceful and trustful 
abandon which was as natural to her now as when she had 
first come caressingly to his side on the sea-shore; for this 
opening life had been left free, pure, untrammelled by art 
or bondage as any of the white-winged birds which spent 
their summer days above the waves. 

She looked up incredulous and amused: 

“ Changed ? How can I be in six months ?*’ 

Six months is six years at your age ; the passage from 
childhood to womanhood is very brief; crossed sometimes in 
u night, sometimes in an hour! ” 

"Is it ? But / have not csrossed it!” 

“ No, and 1 do not wish that yon should.” 

She lifted her eyes to bis, full of that appealing earnest¬ 
ness which gave them so strange a sadness, so touching a 
l)eauty: 

“ No more do 1. .When time rolls on the shadows deepen 
across the dial in the orchard and the sands qf the shore; so 
they say they do in life. Is it true, Lord Cecil ? ’* 

“ Fatally true, my child.” 

She shuddered slightly: 

“ Ah I and that is w% I wi|h mine couU rest for ever 
^here it is. I ^ so happy, and I dread the shadow! In 
shade the flow^ die, yon Imow, killed by the darkness arid 
thiratiijg for tpe stm ; so sl^onld I! ” 

^ Mb, Lucille! ” he said passionately, as he dmw 
t 0 WM!dft J>im, where she sat at his feet. ** *Pread?* 
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' tiarlcness ? ’ What have they to do with you ? Neither 
Rhiill ever touch you. Your future is my eare ; think of it 
as what it will be, shall be, as fair and doudiess as your 
past and present. Ko shadow shall ever fhil on you! 

“ Not ipider your shelter!” • 

And as she spoke gratefully and caressingly, the smile 
was on her face which still smote him as with steel, and 
she bent towards him with that tender and trustful grace 
natural to her from her earliest infancy; she loved the 
hand which fostered hd—^the hand stained with|ier fatiiefa 
blood. 

The human life which the last words of the mat he loved 
had bequeathed to him in trust, was dear to Strathmore even 
as the dead had bevm; and when remorse had riven in twain 
tlie granite of his nature, in the chasm left this single soft¬ 
ness had been sown and taken root; even as on the chill 
and isolated mountains, ice-covered and inaccessible, deep 
down in some cleft and hidden rent, lives some delicate, 
blue alpine flower. Begotten of remorse, bom of a 
thirst for atonement, and fostered by a passionate, almost a 
morbid, craving to fulfil to the uttermost Erroll’s last bid¬ 
ding, his tenderness for Lucille had become the one holy and 
unselfish thing in a heart to which the gentle and purer 
feelings of limnan nature and of human ties were by nature 
a lie. 

Strathmore’s haughty and sin-Rtaincd soul hung on this 
young and fragile life for its single chance and power of 
atonement. It was not she for whom he cared; ir was the 
dead. Hud the last words of the man he had wronged and 
hurled from earth condamned him to endless seif-chastise* 
ment or self-sacrifice, he would have obeyed them equally, 
nor spared himself one iota of their enjoined torture. Piti¬ 
less to others, I ^ay he was not less pitiless to himself; his 
life, if stained with great crimes, was riven with a great 
remorse; his nature was like those lofty and darkened ones 
which first filled the cells of Clairvaux and the ranks of 
Loyola; natures passion-stqjned and crime-steeped, but 
which, even as they had spared none in thek guilt, spared 
not themselws in their expiation, \ 

The trust bequeathed him, and*bound upojkhim, by the 
weight of the two lives which his act had struclftom earth, 
he fulfilled sacredly. His hand had orphaned ler, hut his 
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band sbelfcared her, and was prodigal iii the wealth, and care 
and Inxtiiy witb which it snrronnded her; it seemed tc 
Strathmore as though thus, and thus alone, oonld he atone 
to him who had gi?ei her life. In his mother’s home she 
had grown from infancy to early youth, fondly nurtured and 
trained to know that it was from him as her gnardian tlial 
she receiyed all which made her yonng years so joyous. 
Those to whom' her education was entrusted he forbade to use 
any laws with her save those of gentleness, ahd directed to 
surround her with all tenderness, to shield her from every 
touch of pain or harshness, and to indulge her in all thingk 
He was scrupulously obeyed, and the result might have 
been to many natures dangerous; with Lucille, the inherent 
character was too loving and too sweet to bo thus harmed, te 
do aught but expand to all its richest luxuriance its purest 
delicacy in the constant sunlight in which it grew, thougli, 
perchance, as the hot-house flower is rendered unfit for tlie 
cold winds without by the warmth which surrounds it, so 
might this nature be for the harsh conflicts of life. But, 
then, these she was never to know—from those she would be 
sheltered,’ even as is the ejcotic through the whole of its 
brief and radiant life. 


In pursuance of ErroU’s desire he trained himself to speak 
to this diild often and calmly of her father, as of one lost 
and dear to him as to herself, until Lucille held, inseparably 
interwoven and beloved in her memory, the dead, and tlie 
living to whom the dead had bequeathed her, and who filled 
his place, It had been h<'.rd to say which were the dearer to 
her, the ideal of the dead wr.ich slie cherished, or the love for 


Strathmore which grew with her growth. No instinct had- 
made her shrink in infancy from the hand which was stained 
with her father’s blood; no prescience now warned her that 
he who fostered her was her father’s assassii^. All her joy, all 
her gifts, came from him ; for her his eyes were ever softened, 
Ms voice was ever gentle; the distant visits he paid her 


Eraoll’s young ^htld grew up m her graceftil loveliness, her 
Imppy innocence, with no shadow allowed to fait on her from 
Asrk tra^y which hi^d orphaned her almost from her 
birih^ but mh a deep and revei’ent love for him, bet^eei 
Whont pnwself> bad she known the ghastly truth hid 
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from her, would hire yawned a hideous and impassable ^f, 
would have stretched a fell abyss of crime, which would have 
made her riirink from every touch of hia head, shudder firom 
every eareSs of his lips. 


CHAPTEB XL, 

THE CABINET lOKISTEE. 

A KNOT of lords and gentlemen, diplomatists and minis, 
ters, were grouped together in the ante-room at St. James’s, 
.i/'ter attending a levee—the last of the season—chatting 
while awaiting a chance of getting to their carriages through 
the crowd, where torn shoulder-knots, trampled epaulettes, 
the debris of gold lace, fragments of bullion, broken plumes, 
or shreds of order-ribbons, bore witness to the severity of 
the conflict, which is a portion of the ceremonial attendant 
on the Germanized Court of England. 

" But V. gained so much by the Schdnbnm Treaty; he is 
far too exigeant,” said the French Ambassador, alluding to 
the subject under discussion, which was the aggression of a 
petty Duke, who might chance to embroil Western Euro|)6; 
European tempests not seldom being brewed in a Lilipntian 
teacT^. 

“ But others gained, too, by the treaty,” suggested an 
English Minister, “ and grapes shared are poisoned to most 
gatherers. With a whole bunch to ourselves, we grudge the 
broken stalk that we leave behind.” 

“ Htinl c'BStvrai /” laughed a Prussian statesman, apply¬ 
ing himself ta his tabati^re: “ Still if he were decently 
wise he would be content.” 

“ Is it wise to be content ?” smiled the English Minister 
and his smile was a cold and rmqvmr sneer: “ What dtdleJ 
atmosphere possible than Contentment ^ A satisfled saaan 
has nothing to desire, gain, or contest; he is amould-gifown 
carp in stagnant waters-” \ 

“ TOich are the quietest,” ad^ed the Prubian, who ha* 
too much slow Teuton blood in him not to relsh “ stagnant 
waters“ 1 suppose T» thinks wirii you, m % would never 
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tbrof^t forth soeh claims; he knows the Federation wiK 
nerer acknowledge them.” 

** But' they wUl foment disturbance ; they will draw tl\e 
eyes of on him'for half a dozen months, and many 

would rnt^f be decorated lilg» Midas than more unnoticed 
and unldiown in the 

Seordtum iter, et fallentls semita 

said the English statesman, with a contemptuons laugh, 
cold, slight, and clear. 

** Et puis,” said the Ambassador, with a slight shrug: 
“the oppofturiity was tempting. Man was created a dis¬ 
honest animal, and policy and civilization have raised the 
instinct to a science.” 

“ And what he seeks now is for * Patriotism.’ * Let none 
of ns forget that: ‘ Pro Patria ’ is so admirable a plundor- 
ciy; I don’t know a better, unless it be ‘ Pro Deo,’ ” smiled 
the British Minister, whose own cri de gmrre was, with but 
little disguise, “ Pro Ego.” 

Standing at a little distance, wedged in by the titled and 
decorated mob, a man looked at him as he spoke; the words 
were inaudible where the other stood, but the smile he saw 
and knew of old; he had seen it on his lips when the suii 
sank down beyond the purple shroud of mist, seen it as the 
duellist stooped to watch the dark blood slowly trailing 
through the grasses, with the merciless and brutal lust 
which branded him Assassin. Raoul de Valdor had long 
forgot'that hour, from the indifference of custom to a life 
so taken, and by long years passed in a fashionable whirl. 
M the time it had chilied and revolted him from the man 
who, with deliberate pm*pose, had slain his friend with the 
pitiless aim and gre^ with which a tiger darts upon his 
prey, insatiate to destroy and indiderent to destruction. 
But their intercourse had remained the same, and the 
remembrance had drifted into the mist of long past things. 
It rarely recurred to him, yet it did so now, standing in the 
thronged ante-chamber of the palace, when glancing at the 
Bucoessful Statesman, with the Eibbon crossed on his breast, 
and the cold, ^urtly smile on his lips, there arose before 

* oj^retsatipn iaust*liL nowise be imagmed a sneer at tb* 

elalnui^lhe of An|;nstcnbitrg, whose legitimate birthright 1 sin- 
to jfe reetorea to him.— Author qfStrathmwt, 
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him, Bttddien attd distinct, the memoiy of that summer n%ht, 
with the hooting of the shrill cicada^ and the sullen suiige 
of the noisome waters as the reptiles stirred amongst theii- 
reeds, and the last rays of the evening sun gleaming aho:ve 
the storm-cloud as the dying inan reeled and feE» 

He looked at Strathmore as he stood among his peers; 
and, strange, dissimilar, unbidden, the scene rose up he£>re 
the memory^ of the inconsequent and thoughtless French¬ 
man, as he "stood among the Court crowd of St. James’s, 
Yet he had been present at many such scei^s, and the 
value of life taken had never weighed On him, nor its 
memoiy ever remained with him before. In his creed of 
honor duels were blameless; in bis counting custom they 
were habitual. What long ago had revolted the dashing 
and daring spirit (which, with many faults and many 
follies, had something of the old code of the gallant gentle¬ 
man who had fought and died for the White Lilies) had 
been the pitiless jpurpose which he had read ere the shot 
had been fired, and which had borne in his sight the fixed 
and treacherous intent of the murderer. It was this which 
he remembered now. 

The throng parted, the knot of ministers s^uurated, 
Strathmore came forward to go to his carriage, and Valdor 
moved also; they met, as they had done a hundred times, 
since that night by the Deer-pond of the old Bois. 

“ Ah! you, Valdor ? Charmed to see you. I^ had no 
idea you were in England, much less at the Levee. In- 
sufierably warm, isn’t it ? Such a press! ” said Strath- 
inoi’e, giving his hand to the man who, sixteen years 
before, had whisjiered in his ear, “ Voyezl il est wrl,” 
unheeded as he stooped to sever the gold flake of the hair 
which trailed among the dark dew-laden grasses. 

Such wretched rooms! ” laughed Valdor, as he glanced 
contemptuously through the reception-chambers, unaltered 
since Queen Anne: “I only arrived yesterday. I have 
come to town on family matters—a disputed mheritance 
affair. But permit me, mqn ami, to offer my congratula¬ 
tions on your recent honors; never was a finer political 
victory wdh. Your coup d'etat was sujmn^! ” 

^Strathmore smiled. , \ 

“ You give me ahd my party too much (Sstinction; wa 
effected^ dally and slowly, by speech^ and lea^ra 
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yo^i orer the water would hare doae itt a week by & 
few cannoa-balls and closed barri^res. Bat the Britisli 
mind refuses the quick argument of a fusillade—as if it 
were not as wise to be convinced by a bullet as by a 
newspaper! Will you do me the pleasure to drive home 
with me ? ” 

They pioneered their way through the aristocratic mob, 
jmd roacning the air at last, after the heated atmosphere 
of the densely-packed palace, passed to Strathmore’s 
carriage, while the crowds without, waiting to see the 
courtiers leave the Levee, crushed themselves close to the 
wheels, and rushed under the horses’ heads, and pushed, 
and jostled, and trampled each other, in eager curious haste 
to see the favorite Minister—^he, who, could he have had 
his way, would have ruled them with a rod of iron, and 
swept his patli clear from all who dared dispute his power 
by the curt Cmsarean argument of armed hosts! 

“ Have you any engagements for to-night, Valdor ? ” he 
asked, as the carriage moved. 

“ Hone. I was going to dine at the Guards’, and look in 
at the Opera.” 

“ Give me the pleasure of your society, then. I have a 
State dinner this evening; the cruellest penalty of Place! 
Though truly it is selfish, perhaps, to ask you to throw 
over that most graceful of all sylphs. La Catarina, for 
ministerial proprieties.” 

“ The “egotism, at least does me much honor. I shall be 
most happy. Your season is pretty well over, Strathmore, 
you eat your farewell whitebait soon ? ” 

** To-morrow. I shall leave town in a week or two j the 
fsession will virtually close then.” 

“ Where are j'ou going, apr^is ? White Ladies ? ” 

Hot yet. 1 s^ll be there the last days in, August, when 
i hope you will join us. Yolms and plenty of people will 
be dovra; and by all they send me word, the broods are 
very ^undant and tbe young deer in fine condition. Ho; 
I go from town into Devon to,tee my mother, stay there 
three or four days, M then sfiart for Baden, give a week 
coming back tfi Fontainebleau with His' Majhsty, youi 
exemption, and/to White La|iies by the Pix«fc.” ^ 

“ton go mfc Devon next week ? ” * 

“ Or the w«fk after. Why ^ 
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“ Because I am bound there. Perhaps you rememlw' I 
fiave English blood in me by the distaff side ? ^34 
is a property down there which ought, I think, to be mine 
by rights, at least it needs looking into; jjoa gran^ clmm^ 
but valuable to a poor wretch, a million or two of francs in 
debt. I must make investigitiona at your Will OMce 
(‘ Doctora’ Commons’ n’est ce pas ? ‘ Doctors’,’ because 
it has the testaments of those the doctors have killed ; and 
‘Commons’, because it is common to nobody who hasn’t 
the money to pay the fees. Yon English have a grim 
humor!). We can go down to the south together, 
{Strathmore ? ” 

“ Certainly.” (Valdor did not note that the answer was 
slightly constrained, and halted a moment.) “Where is 
this property you name ? ” 

“ Bon Dieu! I don’t know! The place is—peste! it is 
in my papers, but it is out of my head 1 —wait a moment— 
is—is—Torlynne, surely, or some such title.” 

“ Indeed 1 That is close to my mother’s jointure house 
of Silver-rest. I remember it is a disputed title, an old 
moated priory with fine timber, but wholly neglected.” 

Valdor twisted his scented moustaches with a yawn of 
ennui: 

“ Tu me fais frdmir! What on earth should I do with 
a ‘ moated priory ? ’ It sounds like a ghost-story I How- 
evei’, 1 shall go down and prove my title if I can; for 1 
suppose it Avill sell for something ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly. Since you will require to be on the 
spot, I am sure I need not say that Lady Castlernere will 
be most happy to see you at Silver-rest if you like to stay 
with us.” 

Valdor thanked the kindly Fates which thus, by a fortu¬ 
nate chance, preserved him from the horrors of Devonian 
hotels, and accelpted Strathmore’s invitation, proffered from 
a cause he little guessed. Strathmore had heard of his in¬ 
tended visit to the South with annoyance, almost,, fiar ihe 
instant, with apprehension^ it was this which made 
him hesitate, and but coldly tx)nsent to the suggesiaon that 
they should travel together. He knew that Valdor had 
heard those last words breathed with a broken sigh, 
“Lucille! LnciUe!” and he di^aded to see'iihe child of 
Erroll in the presence of the one who had b^n with him 
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ia that hour. But aa mstantly h© remeJubered tlaat, do 
what he would. Valdor, compelled to visit Torlynne, would 
certttiuly pay a visit of compliment to Lady Castiemere, 
and, living on the same solitary shore with Silver^rest, 
.3ould not fail to meet Lucille. Therefore, with that policy 
which hp used in trivial as in gi-eat matters, he disarmed 
all dai^r by meeting it d’avance ; any act unusual on his 
part might have weened Yaldor’s "curiosity or wonder 
concerning the lovely child whom he would find there as 
his ward; to invite him at once beneath the same roof 
with her was to avoid entirely exciting that piqued interest 
which, though no link remained to guide him by any possi¬ 
bility towards the truth, might yet have induced him to 
inquire much that would have been difficult to satisfy. 

The foresight was wise, the reasoning just, the inference 
and expectation both rightly founded 5 yet—woe for us, mes 
fr^res!—the surest harriers raised by men’s provision are 
even but as houses builded on the sands, which one blast 
of shifting winds, one sweep of veering waves, may hurl 
down into dust. 

“What spell have you about you, mon cher?” said 
Yaldor, two hours later, in the drawing-rooms of Strath¬ 
more’s residence, as he threw himself into a dormouse. 
Time had passed lightly over Yaldor, and left him much 
the same—a gay, dehonnaire, brilliant, French noble, 
whose fortunes were not equal to his fashion, in whom a 
transparent impetuosity mingled in odd anomaly with the 
languor of the world, m whom the fire of the South out¬ 
lived the indifferentism of habit, and who, with many 
follies and some errors, had honor in his heart and truth 
in his tongue. . He looked younger than he was, with his 
delicate brunette tint, his soft, black eyes, his careless and 
chivalrous grace; aud the man in whose society he now 
was looked on him disdainfully as “ bon Mant,” because 
his hot passions were short-lived, and the noncjialance of 
his nature made him candid as a child. 

Strathmore raised his ejebroirs i 
* Spell I * What a romantic word 1 How do yon meai* 

. 

^al^or latfgb^ throwing back the dark waves of hif 
wm a. lijttlc vain ‘of his personal beauty: 

“I mlfupid account for your perpetual success. You 
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command suoxjess as if you had all the genii of hiblo to 
back you. Men censure you, oppose you, hate you, inVeigh 
against you, and you haye a strong party of foes, but they 
never contrive to defeat you.” 

“ Well! I am not very tolerant of defeat ” 

“ Pardieu ! who is ? But most of us have to swallow it 
sometimes. What I want to know is how you succeed in 
perpetually compelling your enemies to drinli it, and avoid* 
ing one drop of the amari aliquid yourself! ’* 

Strathmore smiled ; the frank expression of curiosity and 
opinion amused him ; he had himself the trained reticence 
of the school of Macchiavelli, and years had of necessity 
polished his skill in the knowledge “ how to hold truth and 
how to withhold it,” once laid down by him as the first law 
of wisdom and of success. 

“ Yon ask for a precis of my policy ! You know T inva¬ 
riably contended that what men choose lo accomplish they 
may compass sooner or later, if they use just discenunent, 
and do not permit themselves to be run away with by 
Utopian fancies or paradoxical motives. Let every one 
make up his mind to be baffled in what he undertakes 
nineteen times, but to succeed on the twentieth; I would 
warrant him success before he has reached half the 
score.” 

“ That tells me nothing! ” said Valdor, petulantly, though, 
in truth, it was this very inflexible and long-enduring will, 
which nothing could dissuade or daunt, that was the key of 
Strathmore’s rise to power : “ Well! you must keep your 
secret, mon ami, and I dare say it has too much science and 
subtlety in it to lie in a nutshell. But as for your theory, 
which maltes one think of the Bruce Spider tale—^peste 1 —it 
won’t answer always. Look at m; we persevere for ever, 
and never, succeed ! ” 

Strathmore smiled slightly ; he knew Valdor referred to 
the efforts of his own French party, and the loyal Utopia of 
a Quixotic and chivalric clique, found little sympathy with 
a statesman the distinguishing and most popular charaote 
ristic of whose politics was’^Jilieir entire freedom from all 
idealogy or vagueness : 

“ Mon clfer 1 I spoke of a man who pnn|ied a certain 
definite goal and power for himself, not of toose leagued 
^ogUher for the chase of a shadowy chimera! To seek a 
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palpable aim and a palpable ascendancy is one thing; to 
embrace a yisionary crusade and an ideal flock of theories 
is another. / mean blasting a rock with rational materials 
and science ; you mean climbing the clouds with ropes of 
sand! ” 

** Then/' said Valdor, impatiently, with a dash of envy 
and a dash of intolerance—” then it would appear that the 
wise man consecrates his labors and his ambitions to the ad¬ 
vancement of himself; it is only the fool who wastes both 
on mankind! ” 

“ Certainly,*’ smiled Strathmore: ” Who ever doubted 
it ? ” 

At that moment the doors of the vestibule were thrown 
open, and the first of the guests bidden to his State dinner 
was announced ; further t^te-ii-t^te was ended. 

Strathmore was not popular among his colleagues ; his 
personal coldness and his consummate indilforence to how 
he wounded, repelled men ; the generosity of feeling and 
the cordiality, which in eai*lier years had been very strong 
to the few whom he liked, were gone. Although his libe¬ 
rality was as extensive, it seemed rather to proceed from 
disdain of wealth than any kindlier feeling, and though at 
times great and even noble deeds were traced to him done 
in privacy, they appeared rather to come from some rigid 
law set unto himself than from any warmer feeling toward 
humanity. But las ascendancy was indisputable, his 
intellect priceless to his party, and the brilliancy of his 
career without a rival; and men rallied about him, and 
confessed his influence as the most prominent politician of 
his dav, and the assured leader of the future. 

Valdor looked at him as he sat that night at the bead 
of the table entertaining many of the most distinguished 
men of his country and time, fellow-Ministers and foreign 
Ambassadors, while the light from the chandeliers abovr^ 
flashing off the gold and silver plate, the many-hned 
exotics, the snowy Parian statuettes, and the bright- 
bloomed fruits, fell upon his fage with its peculiar Vandyke 
type, in which were blent the haughty melancholy of Charles 
Stuart with the pitiless power of Strafford, the serenity of a 
Catbomless re]^se with tne darkness of passions untamable 
if aroused, f ' * 

Valdor loured at him as Strathmore drank his Bed 
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hermitage and exchanged light witticisms with the IVench 
Representative, and again, unbidden and unwelcome before 
the thoughtless mercurial mind of the dashing and languid 
to, rose the memory of that night in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and of the tiger-lust with whigh the death spasm had been 
watched to slacken and grow still. 

“ Be has forgotten!” thought Valdor, with marvel, admi¬ 
ration, revulsion, loathing, all commingled: He slew 
without pity; and he lives without remorse.*’ 

So rashly do men judge who draw inference from the 
surface; so erringly do they condemn who see not the 
solitude wherein the eoul is laid bare. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

AMONG THE LILIES OP THE VALLEY. 

The afternoon sun was wann on land and sea, and a 
light amber haze lying on the soft outline of the hills, the 
strctclies of golden gorse, and the glisten of the moistened 
Scinds, as a steam-yacht which had come down channel 
Iroin the Solent, and rounded the coast, anchored in the 
little bay of Silver-rest, where nothing was ever seen save 
the fishing-smacks and tiny craft of the scattered population, 
whose few rough-hewn shingled cottages nestled under one 
of the bluffs. 

“There is your Torlynne, Valdor,” said Strathmore, 
pointing to some gable-ends which arose some mile or two 
off in the distance above masses of woodland, as they 
walked up from the shore. They were expected at Silver- 
rest, but the day of their arrival had been left uncertaiu, 
as he had not known when he might get finally free. 
Strathmore allowed himself little leisure in office ; he never 
Appeared either hurried or occupied, but he^ burnt the 
candle of his life at both endff, as most of us do in t^ig age, 
end must dq if we would be of any note in it. 

“ Ah, pardieu ! I wish it were an hotel in the Bue de 
Rrammont instead I ” laughed Vffidor, as he glanced across ; 
‘‘ Xot but that, I dare say, I shall never geft it, unless 1 

• 1 s 9 
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languish through your Chancery till I am eighty. I ihall 
hear the verdict is given in my favor, just when I am re^ 
ceiving the Viaticum! ” 

** I hope better things; it is a vast pity it should moulder 
unowned. Meanwhile, the litigation befriends me witli a 
most f^eeable companion daring my exile at Lady Castle* 
mere’s, I fear you will be terribly bored, Yaldor; my mother 
lives in strict retirement.” 

“Another instance of those who once ruled the world 
abjuring it in advancing life! What years it is since I 
had the honor of seeing her. I was a little fellow—a court- 
page, proud of my blue and silver! Does she live alone, 
then ? ” 

“ Oh, no; merely away from the world. She has a grand¬ 
son with her, a lad at college; and also a ward of hers and 
ef mine, little more than a child as yet, Lucille de Vocqsal ” 

“ Be Yocqsal ? An Austrian name, isn’t it ? ” 

“ No, Hungarian; it may be Austrian too, however— u, 
indeed, I think, now you name it. You must expect to 
find Silver-rest dull—it has nothing to boast of but its sea¬ 
board.” 

“ And its country,” added Yaldor, as they passed through 
the lodge gates. 

Strathmore glanced carelessly over the magnificent expanse 
of woodland and moorland, hill and ocean, which stretched 
around: 

“ Yes; but that has not much compensative attraction lor 
either you or me, I fancy ” 

They went on in silence, smoking, through the grounds, 
which were purposely left in much of the wildness and 
luxuriance of their natural formation, with here and there 
great boulders of red rock bedded in the moss, and covered 
with heaths and creepers, and Strathmore looked up in sur¬ 
prise as a sudden exclamation from Yaldor fell on his ear. 

“ Bon Dieu! Look there. How lovely! ” 

Strathmore glanced to where Yaldor pointed, marvelling 
that the landscape should rouse him to so much admiration, 
for the fashionable French Noble was not likely to be 
astonished into any enthusiastic adoration of ^the pastora* 
beauty of na^re, or the sun-given smile on the seas. 

What he saw was this: ^ ... 

A rock ol| dark sandstone overhung the turf below, form- 
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ing & natural chamber, which it roofed, whose walls were 
tlie dense screen of tangled creepers and foliage pendent 
from its ledges, or the great ferns which reared to meet 
tliem, and whose carpet was the moss, covered with lilies of 
the valley, which grew profusely where the tempered sun 
rays fell through cool leaves and twisted boughs, flickering 
and parted. And under its shelter from the heat, half 
buried in the flowers, lying in the graceful abandon of a 
child’s repose, resting her head upon her hand^in the atti¬ 
tude of Guido’s “ Leggiatura,” her eyes veiled they rested 
on her book, one sunbeam streaming through the lan-like 
ferns above, touching her hair to gold and shining on the 
open page she read, was Lucille. 

The stops of both were involuntarily arrested as they came 
upon her in her solitude; there was something of sanctity 
m that eai'ly loveliness, 

“ Soft, as tlie memory of buried lore; 

Pure, as the prayer which childhood wafts abore-—" 

that silenced both him to whom it was familiar, and him to 
whom it was unknown. Then Strathmore turned to more 
onward through the grounds; he felt repugnance to break 
in on her repose, or to meet her in the presence of the one 
who had heard the dying lips faintly whisper the name she 
bore, in their last farewell to her lost mother. 

But Valdor put his hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Wait, for Heaven’s sake! Who is she ? ” 

“ A lovely child, but no more than that as yet. My ward, 
Lucille de Vocqsal.” 

“Mort de Dieu! She is tins most beautiful poem, pio- 
tui-e—Heaven knows what—that ever I beheld. Make 
her lift those eyes; what must the face be when they are 
raised 1 ” • 

“ You will see her later on,” answered Strathmore, coldly: 

I shall not disturb her now j she is very young, and would 
not understand our having pryed on her in her haunt. And 
pray do not use that flower^ language to her; ;jrouth flat¬ 
tered into iranity is ruined, and you would talk in an un¬ 
known tongue there.” \ 

He moved away, and Valdoi^ somewhat sm^sed and 
somewhat annoyed, prepared to follow him witn a lin^ring 
backward But it was toq late; a squirrel swinging 
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downward from the boughs above made Lucille raise het 
'fyes. She saw Strathmore, and, with a low cry, wild in its 
gladness, sprang from her couch among the lilies, and flew 
to meet him. Midway, she saw, too, that he was not alone; 
and paused, hesitating, with the color, delicate as the rose 
flush on a sea-shcll, deepening in her cheek. She knew by 
instinct that Strathmore was haughtily reticent before all 
auditors, and although too highly bred and nurtured to 
know erabaiTassment, she bad something of the beautiful 
wild shyness of the young fawn with tliosc who were strange 
to her. 

A shudder ran through Strathmore^’s veins as he perceived 
her standing before them there in the sultry mellow haze; 
while the eyes of his companion rested on her—the eyes 
which had watched with him the shadows steal over the 
face, and the convulsion shiver through the limbs of her 
father in the summer-night of years long gone. 

Then he moved forwarcf and greeted her with all his ac¬ 
customed gentleness, less tenderly than when they were 
alone—but to that she had long been used when any other 
was present at their meeting—and led her towards Valdor: 

“Lucille, allow me to introduce to you one of my oldest 
and most valued friends. MadTle de Vocqsal; M. le Comte 
de Valdor.” 

“ Pardieu! ” thought the Frenchman; as after a graceful 
acknowledgment of his salutation, none the less graceful, 
but the more, from that delicate proud shyness which was 
like the coy gaze of the deer, Lucille turned to Wtrathmore 
with low, breathless word;: of joyous welcome, and the 
radiance of that smile at which the sadness fled from off hei- 
face, as though banished by a spell: “ Pardieu! when was 
anything more exquisite ever horn; it is not mortal; it is 
the face of an angeL I have seen something like it, too, 
somewhere; now she smiles it looks familiar. Perhaps it is 
some head of Guido, some fantasy of Carlo Dolci, that she 
makes me remember. She seems to love her guardian; is 
she the only thing on earth he does not ice ? The last man 
living, I should have supposed, who- would^ have taken such 
an office; however, it may be done from generosity here. 
Strathmore would ruin his‘friend without mercy if he stood 
in his way, oil awoke his passions; but he would give royally 
to his deadlift enemy wno asked him in need. A bad man 
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BoinetimeB; a dangerous man always; but a mean maU) oi 
false man, never I ” 

IVbich fugitive thoughts flitting through the volatile and 
reckless tnind of Valdor, which seldom stayed to sift or 
criticize, were just enough in 4heir deduction, drawing one 
of those haphazard truths by instinct for which patient and 
shrewd observation often toils half a lifetime in vain, 

“ What were you reading there, Lucille ? ” asked Strath¬ 
more, as they passed onward through the grounds, while 
her head was ever turning with a graceful, upward move¬ 
ment to look on him, and her eyes were ever seeking his 
with their loving, reverent regard, as though she could 
scarcely believe in the actual joy of his presence. They 
were but few and rapid visits which he paid her, but they 
were remcmbe]-ed from time to time as the young virgins of 
Hellas remembered the smile of the Sun God. The fairest 
summer lost its beauty if he came not with its golden pro¬ 
mise ; the dreariest winter was glad and bright with all the 
warmth of spring in her sight if it brought her but a few 
hours of his presence. From the moment when as a little 
child on the sea-shore she had asked him his name that she 
might say it in her prayers, Lucille had clung to the memory 
of Strathmore with a strange and deepened fondness far 
beyond her years. 

“I had taken ^scliylus and Euripides,” she answered 
him; “ how sublime the rich and musical Greek is! ” 

You can read them in the original then, mademoiselle? ” 
asked Valdor, in surprise. 

“ Lucille learns very rapidly, I believe,” answered Strath¬ 
more for her; “ She has been taught chiefly what she fancied 
to study, and one of those fairy fancies was Greek. I believe 
merely "because she had heara how the sea she loves was 
loved in Hellas—was it not, Lucille? ” 

She smiled, and looked over to the sunny waters; 

“Well, I can fancy how the ten thousand clashed their 
bucklers for wild joy, and slioutcd * Tlialassis! Thalassis! ’ 
to the beautiful dancing wases. I love the ocean! It is a 
music that is never silent, a poem that is never ex¬ 
hausted. When I die I ^lould uke my grjgre to be beside 
the sea.” • 

“ Death for you, mademoiselle I ” broke in Valdor, while hia 

eloquent southern eyes dwelt on her with admiration ; “ The 

♦ 
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gods hare lavished on you every fairest gift, hut they will be 
too merciful to those who look on yon, to show their I9V0 
towards so bright a life, in the way &e Greek poets deemed 
the gentlest.” 

Lucille raised her eyes to his with something of surprise i 
she was unused to the subtleties of flattery, while a 
shadow stole over her face, such as an artist would let 
steal over the young face of Proserpine or of Procris whilst 
yet they lived their virginal life amongst the flowers, the 
shadow of that unknown future which lay awaiting them 
coiled in the folded leaves of yet unopened years : 

“ I wonder they cliosc early death as the gentlest fate 
to die in youth, to leave all the warmth of life for the lone¬ 
liness of the grave, to grow blind to the light of the snn, and 
deaf to the voices we love, and to lie alone there, dead, while 
the birds are waking, and the ^vind is blowing over the 
flowers, and the day has dawned for all but us ! Oh, who 
could choose it ?” 

The words, spoken with the unconsciousness of childhood, 
yet with the utterance of a poet, were very touching, and 
silenced both who hoard her; one they smote with the 
memory of that dawn when the birds had sung under the 
leaves, and the rejoicing earth had waked to gladness, and 
alone amidst that waking life had lain in his rigid stillness 
the brother he had slain. 

“ She knows noHiing of that past story, or she would not 
speak thus of death to him,” thought Valdor, moved and 
impressed by this bcautiiui child, whom he had seen among 
the lilies, she was a study so new to him. 

“ .®schylus and Euripides have saddened you, Lucille,” 
said Strathmore, as he moved a wild rose-bough from her 
path; “ Those tragedies of curse and crime are far too 
gloomy for you.” * 

On no, I love them,’* she answered him: “ they aw 
grand, they are like a sea-storm by night! And they are so 
human through their grandeur too; the Eumenides may be 
fable, met^hor, spirit-allegory,«what you will, but while om 
man sms, Orest^ will be mortal, and will live. ^That guilt 
wrought in a inoment’s vengeance; that burden bound upon 
tlie murderer for ever ; tfese ghastly shapes which follow 
Him, though to .‘ill other sight he is alone; they are true fol 
^1 time while crime is still pn earth !” 
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And there is a crime yet more accursed than Orestes’— 
Ms victim was gmltyP' ^ 

Her thoughts had been uttered from an imagination 
IVcshly steeped in the solemn verse of the tragic poet; the 
answer broke, beyond all check of will or power, from the 
sleepless remorse of conscience stung into one momentary 
bitter Me 4 CulpA 

Past the ear of the young girl it drifted harmless, re^ 
vealing nothing, and like an utterance of an unlcnown 
tongue ; his. companion knew whence the word iE|>rang, and 
thought: 

“ I did him wrong ; ilmt was remorse.” 

Stratlimore caught his look, and his proud and disdainful 
nature shrank in wrath from its generous compassion. After 
long years of constant intimacy, through whose whole tenor 
this man had never seen deeper than the rest of the world 
saw, nor probed his silken social vest to the iron cross worn 
beneath, Strathmore knew tliat he had betrayed his secret to 
him. Arrogant and intolerant of intrusion, he resented pity 
yet more than insult. 

The clear, silvered moonlight fell on Lucille’s face that 
evening where she sat beside the open window in the twilight, 
which at her entreaty had not yet been banished from tlie 
chamber, though in the inner drawing-room beyond the 
chandeliers were lit, and Valdor and the Hon. Fox Lamer, 
Strathmore’s private secretary, were playing closely contested 
wjiU'te. 

The silence was unbroken ; Lady Castlemere sat silent, a 
stately and noble woman, who bore her seventy years with 
‘lignity, though attenuated by bodily infirmity, in whose 
glance was still the fire, and in whoso features the arrogance 
of earlier years, though botli were tempered now by a touch¬ 
ing and chastened gentleness. Her grandson, Lionel Caryll, 
was silent also; though bold and careless enough ordinarily, 
he feared his uncle ; to him as to all Strathmore had always 
been cold and negligent; in the presence of the profound 
man of the world, the able aad subtle statesman, the diihl 
and brilliant courtier, he felt abashed, shy, ill at ease, and 
the polished ice of tone and manner froze the boy’s frank 
young heart. The stillness was unbroken, save by the sound 
of the waves from without, or the noise of a grasshopi'>ei 
under the leaves, -whilst the moon shone on the silvered soa. 
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calm and pboiphor-lighted ; and Stratlimore ^whore he Bf;t 
looked at Lucille, as, with her head bowed slightly, and hei 
dark wistful eyes gazing out on the night, the stariy radiance 
fell about her. 

With much that was dissimilar, she had all the brightness 
and delicacy of her lather’s beauty, though upon it was a 
vague, iiiiangiblc shadow of sadness, as though the tragedy 
of his fate had left an unconscious melancholy on the life 
which took its existence from him. Strathmore saw and 
noted this; he had done so often, and it always smote him 
with keen dread; for every touch of sorrow which could 
have fallen on her he would have held as a breach in his 
fulfilment of her father’s trust. His eyes rested on her, and 
his thouglits filled with the thronging shapes and memorios 
of the past. Forbidden intrusion in the press of the world, 
trodden down in the path of power, dashed aside by the 
mailed hand of a successful and unscrupulous ambition, they 
coiled about liim here, and would not be appeased. While 
she smiled up into bis face ; while he spoke to her ctilmly 
of her father; while he bent his will to rivet her afieetion 
and her gratitude, the Furies of a vain remorse were on him. 
As in monkish times, those whose lives were fair in the 
sight of men, and who wdcldcd the sword as the scc])tre of 
sway over the world, came l,o the dark sepulchre and the 
blood-steeped scourpe for their chastisement, so he came 
for his into the fair and innocent presence of this young 
life. 

He sat long silent, looking on her where she gazed out 
to the moonlit sea, his thouglits in the travail of the past; 
and he slightly started as liis mother, who was near him, 
spoke; 

“ Lncillc will soon cease to be a child! ” 

Not yet—not yet!” he answered, hastily, and almost 
with pain; “ In God’s name, let her guard her childhood 
over all the years she can! ” 

Surely, but it will flee of itself beyond pur arrest. One 
touch will soon scare it for eveyf.” 

“ Accursed be the touch that does I ” 

Lionel Caryll heard, and looked at him, and the young 
man shuddered as he caugjit the look on Strathmore’s face; 
he did not know that the sole feeling which prompted Strath¬ 
more’s words was a passionate wish that tae childhood—so 
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easy to gladden, so easy to shield—could be prolonged for 
ever ; a passionate fear, which crossed him for the moment, 
lest, when sue should be no longer child but woman, 
others beyond his control should make shipwreck of the 
life in whose innocence, peac^ and protection, his atone¬ 
ment lay. 

Their Words did not reach her ear, but the sound of them 
roused her from her reverie, and she came and knelt before 
iiini with her hands crossed on his : 

“ Lord Cecil, I have something to beg of you.’^ 

He looked down into her large soft eyes: 

“ Of me, Lucille ? You know you never ask in vain,” 
She laughed with a child’s gay Joy : 

“ All, how good yon arc. I want you to let me come and 
see "White Ladies.” 

“ White Ladies! Wliy there ? ” 

“ Because it is your home. It is not far away, and T should 
so love to see it. It must be such a grand and stately place, 
with its cloisters and its forests. I have read of it in the 
iii’ohives, and clirqnicles, and legends. I know them all by 
1 1cart. And they frighten me, some of them—^that ghastly 
one, with its terrible biu'den: 

Swift ailent Stralliraorc’s rn i’“ 

Are InthomU'as, anti durlJv wist*; 

No wile nor leinan secs them smiii- 
Sarc at bright steel or stati'craft wile—- 
And when they lighten foes aro ’waie. 

The shrive is shoi't, the shroud is thtnv*! 

“ it is not true of the name eitlier now. Your eyes arc 
noi cruel, and your hand never harmed any!” 

The innocent, half-laughing words struck him like a 
dagger’s thrust!—the legend on lips, which had been 
on Marion Vavasour’s, prophetic of the guilt into which 
bis passion and, a woman’s lie would hurl him! He shud¬ 
dered, and in the moonlight the pale bronze of his cheek 
grew whiter; but Strathmore, a courtier and a statesman, 
bad not now to learn the lesson of self-control, of calm im- 
passahility. He smiled : ,* 

“ Why take pleasure in those dark legends of a benighted 
age, Lucille? they have nothing in common with you, 
you fair child ! What I have bcpu^ht you bMt you much 
betfer. Come, let us see how you like them ! ” 

He stretched out his hand, and took from the table, 
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where he had laid them earlier in the evening, some cases 
of pink pearls as costly in their value as they were delicate 
in settii^ and in hue \ he was prodigal of all that could 
either amuse or adorn her, but, from her age, these were 
the first jewels he had brought, and, stooping, he 
clasped their bands of gold upon her arms, throat, and 
hair. The w'hite moonlight fell about her where she 
knelt before him, on the graceful abandon of her attitude, 
on her face, upraised as a child lifts it in prayer, and he 
watched the flush on her clieeks, the breathless pleasure on 
her lips. Every time he saw her glance lighten, and 
her lips laugh through him, he felt that so far the trust oi 
Erroll was fulfilled, that so far his atonement was wrought 
out, that so far his expiation might claim to wash out the 
sin. 

“ Ah! how beautiful they are, and how kind of you to 
bring them ! ” she whispered him, rapidly and caressingly : 
“ You have always some new tliought for me. Look how 
they gleam and glisten in the moonliglit! What jewels are 
they ? Tlicy have the blush of a wild-rose-” 

“ And of your cheek,” said Strathmore, with a smile. 

She laughed; reared in innocence and seclusion, she 
was wholly unaware of her own loveliness, and flattery 
had never polluted her ear nor profaned her heai’t. She 
had the fairest charm of youth—unconsciousness. Then 
her eyes, uplifted to his, grew earnest; she leaned slightly 
forward towards him, and lier voice changed from its 
brcatlilesB })Icusurc to u tender and almost saddened ear¬ 
nestness : 

“ Ah ! how good and generous you are always to give 
me pleasure ; and yet, do you know—do you know—I 
sometimes wish ycu did not give me half so much, that I 
might show you better how Lucille loves^you ! I some- 
timei wish that you were not rich and great, but poor, so 
that you might know how little it is tt^se I care for; a 
lily of the valley, a heron’s feather, a for^t squirrel from 
White Ladies, would be as deip; to me if from your hand I 
It is so little to love those who give us joy ; the proof of love 
is to endure in pain.” 

“ God forbfd that you skoiild prove yours so 1 ” 

Her words moved him ; any evidence of her alTecUon 
was, welcome for the sake of the dead, yet every evi- 
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Ajdcc of it struck Iiim with a pang of remorse. This 
diild, who caressed his hand as the one from which she 
received aJl joy and blessing, would have shuddered in 
horror from its to^ch had she Imown the life it hadi blasted 
from earth! 

“ Do not wish that, Lucilfe,” he added, gently: “ I 
need no proof of what I know. Eemember, I read youi 
heart like an open book, and can see all that is written 
there.” 

She smiled, a sweet and tmstfnl smile : 

“Tes ! I forgot; only sometimes I wish that I could 
frova it to you. While yon make me so happy, what value 
is there in gratitude ? The very dogs love the hand that 
h eds them ! But, Lord Cecil, you have not told me—may 
1 come to Wliite Ladies ? ” 

“ Some day, perhaps.” 

But as Strathmore put lier tenderly aside, and rose to 
approach his mother, he thought, with a shudder, of the 
<i:irk shadow which lay athwart that threshold, making it 
impure for her fair and innocent youth to cross. White 
Ladies ! whore a fatal love had trampled aside all laws 
of hospitality and honor; where the beginning of that 
ghastly tragedy liad opened, only to close when the sun 
went down upon his wrath, and the dying sigh trembled 
through the silence ; where her father’s memory tilled 
twery chamber, liaunted every familiar place, and peopled 
the vacant aii', with the thronging phantoms of a vain 
remorse! 

As he eiitcnd the room from that be3mnd, having finished 
game, Valdor had overheard her request, and had noted 
I lie manner it which it was received. 

“ She has never seen White Ladies, and he will not have 
her there ! It is strange ! ” thought the Paiisian, struck by 
the circumstance, as he might never have been but that the 
fir face, which he had beheld first among the lilies, had 
awakened a new aud deepening interest in him. Lucille 
was so unlike all he had ever seen. 

/‘Your ward is very lovCiy, Strathmore/’ he said that 
night, as th^y walked up and down the lawn under the 
limes smoking: “ She reminds me of some one> i cannot for 
tlie life of me think whom. Can ^ou help me ? ” 

“ Not at all. It is rather an uncommon style of 
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beauty/* answered Stratlimore, indiifcrently, while swi!^ 
to his own memory swept the recollection of that sun- 
«et honr when Valdor had watched the death spasm 
convulse the face whose features she tqpk, and the death 
film gather over the eyes ^ from which her own had their 
smile. 

" True. But I have seen some one like her/* persisted 
Valdor : “ Did I ever know her parents ? ** 

“Very possibh\ But both died so many years ago 
that it is not likely, I fancy, that you would recall 
them.** 

The answer was negligently given, as in a matter of small 
moment, yet in no way as though he avoided the inquirj'; 
for though his earlier regard for tmth had not worn away, 
the profonnd and subtle mind of the politician had dealt too 
long in finesses not to deem them legitimate under privati 
or public necessity: 

“ De Vocqsal,” repeated Valdor, musingly : “ was of 
llungarian birth, 1 think you said ? May one ask, without 
intruding, anything more ? ” 

“Of course, my dear Valdor!’* said Strathmore, sur- 
prisedly, with his slight, cold smile : “You speak .as though 
Lucille was some enchanted princess ! But there is little 
to learn. Her name you know ; siie lost licr parents in her 
infancy ; I and rny mother arc her guardians. What re¬ 
mains ? She is still a child ! ’* 

“ But a lovely one, pardieu ! ” laughed Valdor, thinking 
to himself that he had been a fool building up a mare’s- 
nest : “ Do you know that 1 have actually been b(1te enough 
to suspect yon of a nearer tie to her. I fancied she might 
be your daughter.” 

&rathmore smiled; 

“Mon cher 1 your imagination has run riot I That my 
mother’s home is hers might have assured of the legiti¬ 
macy of her birth.” 

The Comte laughed gaily: 

“ Of course!—and I should be the last to wonder at .a 
generosity in you. But—ode question more! Why will 
yon not let her go to White Ladies ? -1 could hardly help 
endorsing her prayer myself.” 

“ She may go certaialf, but she has been too young to 
b« bwmght out at preteut * ^d White Ladies, whenever 
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I am down, is as completely ‘ the world ’ as thft London 
season ; seen there, she might as well be presented at once. 
However, she must very soon be both; but the question of 
when, is more for my mother’s adjustment than mine. I 
don’t think it is for a young girl’s happiness to begin 
womanhood, coquetry, heart-burnings, and late hours too 
soon; but'most likely women differ from me.” 

He spoke negligently, with easy indifference, as men 
speak of a trifle which, turn whatever way it may, will 
have no import to them, and Valdor dismissed- his stlp- 
})oscd secret as a chimera. But as they parted that nighh 
Strathmore’s eyes followed him with their dangerous and 
merciless light lit in them ; Hie mere interrogations had 
aroused his wrath, and aroused with it insecurity and 
suspicion. “ He meant no more than he said. He is as 
ti-ansparcnt as glass ! ” he thought, with the disdain which 
a profound and self-contained mind entertains for a frank 
and unreserved one; “ It is impossible he can fancy the 
truth ; the likeness in her is not strong enough to suggest 
it; even if it did it could never go beyond fancy. There 
would be nothing to support it, nothing to corroborate it, 
Y(jt--if I thought there were a fear, I would find some 
menus to stop his babble.” 

The thought did not travel farther, and did not take 
(lefiTiito shai)e or meaning; it was only the vague shadow¬ 
ing of an impalpable dread, but it was colored by that 
inexorable pililessness which swept from his path all that 
obstructed it, the pitilessness whicn made at once the force 
oi‘ his career and the evil of his character. His yearning 
to work out expiation through the living to the dead was 
holy in its remorse ; such may well claim to wash away 
and to atone for the deadliest sin that can rest upon the 
soul of man. Bj.it—this is the greatest evil which lies in 
evil, that the ashes of past guilt are too often the larv© of 
fresh guilt, and one crime begets a brood, which, brought 
io birth, will sfrangle the life in which they were 
conceived. ^ 

That night after her attendant had left her, Lucille, who 
felt wakeful,•she knew not why, threw open one of the 
casements of her bed-chamber ayd leaned out, resting her 
cheek on her hand, and her eyes on the moonlit seas, 
lying wide and bright in the stillness of the summer night, 
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witli liore at^d there, against the starry skies, the dark sail 
of a co.4gting -vessel gliding slowly and silently, A cliilf? 
in yearl, she bad the heart of a poet; and that yast limit- 
less ^ocean in serenity and storm, in the tempest of black 
midnights, and the calm of holy dawns, had been a liring 
pOeih to her from her ihfancy; perchance the beautifal 
•myths, and the idyllic dreams she drew fi’om it had much 
to do with deepening the susceptibility 6f a nature already 
too poetic and too ethereal for its own peace and its own 
Welfare. 

She leaned out, under the leaves and clematis-flowers 
clustering about her window, while her hair, flung back¬ 
ward, fell unbound over her shoulders, and her deep wistful 
eyes travelled over the starlit Atlantic, whose ceaseless 
melody swelled upward from the beating surge, througlr 
the quiet of the night. As she rested there, two shadows 
passed before her sight; one crossing the sw^ard under the 
limes below, another passing before the lighted casements 
of a chamber in a wing built out, so that divided by a 
lawn, it stood opposite to her. The first was Lionel 
Caryll, smoking, and ^walking backwards and forw'ards, 
there, with all a youth’s romance, to watch the light 
which shone from her window through the clematis- 
clusters, Avhile he mused vaguely, timidly, of what he 
loved this fair child too reverently, to dare draw out from 
the golden haze of an immature* dream which could not 
call itself a hope. The second w^as Strathmore, who, in 
this brief break upon his life of feverish power and unceas¬ 
ing conflict, could not wholly abandon the habits of his 
accustomed sphere, nor cease wholly to wOrk* the wheels 
within wheels of a keen ambition and a ruthless statecrafl., 
but who, pacing to and fro his chamber, dictated to his 
secretary tlie verbal subtleties of a foreign correspondence. 
The two shadows crossed her sights the ilioon rays fell on 
young Oarjjll's face, lending it much of delicacy and sad¬ 
ness, as bis steps sounded slowly one-%-one i.pon the 
stillnCKi; and the strong waxlight within showed Strath¬ 
more’s profile distinct, as tibiirugn cut on an intaglio, as he 
passed swiftly up and down before the, open„windows, the 
countenance^ frill of haughty intellect and lofty power, like 
■ the dark face of the “ great wicked man,” whose iron brain 
framed) oaad whose iron hand would have carved out the 
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blood gjretem of Thorouglx”—master of uli men* gave' of 
himself I ' 

On tiie two the fair innocent eyes of the youii| girl fell, 
as she looked into the night, and away across the^staflfl. 
ocean; and on the one they scarcely glanced, hut on ,,the 
other they lingered long. It Vas not on the youth as he 
paced under the windows keeping fond yet holy watch «n 
the light of her casement, and dreaming over thoughts 
hardly less guileless than her own, that Lucille looked, 
but on the haughty and pitiless face of the statesman, cold 
in its power, dark in its written record of sp^nt passions, 
as he consumed the sleepless hours of the gentle night in 
the exercise of a restless and dominant ambition. She 
lingered there long, and wistMly, hidden in the shroud of 
fragrant clematis, and her eyes never wandered from that 
resting place; then she gently closed the window, and over 
her face was a deep and loving tenderness, a hush of sweet 
unutterable joy that smiled on her lips, and filled her eye^ 
with unshed tears. 

“ How great he is—and how good I ” she whispered softly 
to herself. And then she knelt down beside her bed, with 
her hands crossed on her heart and her young face upraised, 
and, even as she had done from infancy, prayed to God for 
Strathmore. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

Om OF THE LEGION OF THE LOST. 

In a chambre h coucher au deuxieme, in a hotel in the 
Rue Beaujon, Qhamps Elysees, sab a woman, while in the 
street below rattled the wheels of passing carriage^ and 
through the windows little was seen save leaden roo^ and 
dripping water-pipes, and dreary skies, fbr the day was wet 
and cheerless. The chambtir was luxurious to a certain 
extent, if something'^ too glittering and meretricious ; th« 
hangings wnre of rase-iendre; ormolu, buhl, rose-wood, 
marqueterie, porcelaine de S^vr^ were not %anting; and 
cachemires, sables, flowers, objets d’art, were scattered 
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„ oyer % the oflferijigs of those young lions who were anxioufi 
to haW tjieir names associated with one who had been the 
9jg6t jictdrions and dazzling star of the demi-monde j^ears 
ago, and who, mn yet, by a resistless spell of fascination, 
waa as coatly to them as the Baccarat and the Lansquenet, 
and the Eouge et l!^oir, which drew thousands of francs 
Horn their pockets in the midnight privacy of her salon. 
Ont of the chambre h coucher opened the drawing-room 
ai^ the supper-room, both fiimished in the same style as 
the bed-chainber; with warm nuances of color, which 
struck thd eye pleasantly; with careMly-shaded light, 
Vhich cast its own twilight here upon everything; with 
an ensemble which looked glowing and illusive when t’^e 
aparlmehts were lit, and scented with dreamy odors of 
pastilles, and redolent of the bouquets of rich wines '?nd 
the smoke of chiilum from eastern hookahs. On tlie di^ss- 
ing-table of the bed-chamber lay many jewels, chiefly in¬ 
imitable eounterfeitsj for the originals of most had bfsen 
parted with for two-thirds their value as soon as received, 
'and paste was all that glittered there in company with the 
cases of rouge, cosmetiques, pearl-powders—all the dreary 
pitiful paraphernalia of the Womanhood which counterfeits 
the youth it has lost, and dares not, or cannot, wear the 
dignity of coming age, but only hideously masks the thread 
of time, and WToatlies a death’s-head in an unreal smile! 
And by the table sat a woman. It was but noon, and she 

. ^as alone ; the pigments and powders of the toilette-table 
uad not yet been used, and they were sorely needed, 
{deeded! to lend their bloom to tne hot, parched li])E, thcii 
to the haggard and faded brow, their blush to the hol¬ 
lowed cheek, their lustre to the heavy eyes. Needed! for 
in this face there was still such splendid remnant of bygone 
loveliness as will linger in the discolored petals of a flower 
which has been trodden and trampled inHhe mud—such 
ti’aces of a brilliant and matchless beauty too great for any 
age to utterly sear out, as only served to make the wrtick 
more bitter—such straying rays still lingering of the 
gnacious glory with which Nature had once dowered her 
peerless work, as only made the souls of young, and virginal 
women, who (Daased ner in the crowd, vaguely Judder at all 
wldcb had been thus lost,*'thus sullied, tos debanad. And 
ihis was Marion Vavasour! 
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Whither had fled the dazzlmg* radiance which bad i^med 
of old to fill her face and form with light ? Whither liad 
fled the haughty grace wherewith she had Bwepl; though 
the presence-chambers of Courts, bending monarchs to her 
will ?—^the superb triumph whi«h had wantoned on her lips, 
and sat throned upon her brow ?--the lovely youth which 
had beamed from her antelope eyes, and smiled ‘in hw 
sparkling wit ?—the resistless sorcery with which she had 
bought the souls of men at her will, when the night lumi- 
nsicc streamed on the diamonds flashing in her gMttering 
hair, or the gladness of the morning fell about her wher^ 
she stood wreathed in the fragrant clusters of her summer- 
roses ? Whilher f Where all things fall!—into the grave 
of Time, which, ever full, yet ever yawns for more. Whither ? 
--into the abyss which waits for the Womanhood that is 
sullied, and sin-steeped, and gives its glorious dawn and 
noon to sowing broadcast seeds of evih whose deadly harvest 
ever ripens and is reaped by its sower in the dark vale of 
waning years. 

Facilis descensus Averni, Down—down—even as one 
slips down a shelving and glassy slope the Discrowned had 
fallen, slowly, yet surely, for there are no resting-places on 
that road; once launched there is no refuge, save in the 
cl)asm below. The fate to which an inexorable vengeance 
bad doomed her had been hers, and would be hers until 
the uttermost letter of its pitiless Mosaic law had been 
fulfilled. Detliruucd, disgraced, exposed, mocked, reviled,, 
stripped of her power, and stricken into poverty and shame, 
there was but one fate for this wanton, merciless, beautiful, 
evil woman—the sorceress in angel guise, the destroyer 
veiled in lovely youth, the hella d&mnia cm an^elico mo. 

Not for her the purging bitterness of shame, the purifying 
fires of remorsQ, the acrid yet holy tears of the Magdalen, 
whose soul whilst crime-riven is contrite. Not for her; die 
icnew humiliation, but she knew nothing of repentance? 
she only knew revenge. She suffered; but not with the 
suffering which on the ashe§ of guilt raises the sanctuaiy 
of expiation. Perchance, h^ mercy been yielded to her 
prayer in tile hour of her extremity, had she been humbled 
to the earth with the God-like, forgiveness*which would 
have spared Acr, and bade her “ go, and sin no more,” the 
faint rays of purer light which here and there strayed across 
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lier soul might hare dawned clearer and stronger, and have 
saved her. Percliance I Few are so deeply lost that an 
infinite Mercy cannot do something to restore them. It 
had been denied her, and Marion Vavasotir from that hour 
gave herself unto dazzling eyil, and steeped herself reckless 
in tiiat gilded degradation which ere then she had shrunk 
from, and drank to the lips of guilty pleasure, and used her 
beauty with fearful and pitiless power to accurse her own 
sotd and all others that she drew into the Oircean tempting 

And therefore was she thus now for fifteen years. For the 
riches of sin flee swiftly, scattered in a mad extravagance; 
and as her beauty stole away before the step of time, so stole 
her power with it; so she sank downward in that declini, 
whence there is no ascent; so she drifted swiftly and surely 
over the passage of years from brilliance and sovereignty and 
evil sway, towards that dark and lonely end which he wh(t 
drove her forth to her fate ordained to her in words which 
needed no prophet’s prescience to give th dm their prediction. 
And therefore was she thus now. 

She sat alone, whilst over the stove the cliocolate sim¬ 
mered, and without the ceaseless pouring of the rain dripped 
wearily. Where were her thoughts? Away in that ^ad 
omnipotent time when she had reigned wheresoever she 
moved, commanded wheresoever her brilliant glance fell; 
when the riches of empires and the mines of both hemi¬ 
spheres had been rifled to adorn that marvellous loveliness 
which kings adored ; when she had listened to the nightin¬ 
gales among the fragrant aisles of her rose-gardens with that 
soft poetry which made her deadliest spell, her most seductive 
veil; when she had seen princes bending to her feet and 
royal women outshone by the glory of her face, while Europe 
babbled of her fame ? Surely: they wandered far hack over 
the past as she sjit there, witn no companion in her solitude, 
save the drip, drip, drip of the unceasing rain from the black 
leaden roofs without: wandered far, while in the columns of 
the which she was wearily glancing through. Her 

eyes rested on one name; 

“ Steathmoee.” ^ 

And that name was associated with dignity^ with honor 
with a wide»renown, with the great policies of Europe 
with all which encircles" the career of a dominant \ind 
successM statesman. What weakness was there in thii 
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naughty power, what crevice in this blad©*proof mail, ^at 
flaw in tnis lofty and inaccessible life, through which the 
bolt of a woman’s retaliation could speed its w«^ to the 
quick ? 

None!—none! , 

It had baffled her hopelessly through all these years, 
which to her had been a gradual descent fi'om empire into 
impoverishment, which to him had been a gradual ascent 
ftom ambition up to power. Yet she had hSd it in close 
sight persistently. For there is nothing at once sothopeless 
and so persistent as a vague, shapeless, impotent, yet un¬ 
dying, desire for Revenge. All these yeai'S she had had 
watch kept on him, and through them all she had tailed to 
discover one aperture through which the adder of retaliation 
could worm its way and leave its venom. Yet she had never 
given up hope ; she had never surrendered her search ; for I 
have said that in the nature of this woman there was much 
of the panther, its cowardice, its velvet softness, its cruelty, 
its wanton love of destruction ; and, like the panther, she 
lay in wait. 

Her eyes rested now on the word “ Strathmore; ’* honor, 
dignity, power, sway, these were what she beheld ever paid 
to him, gathered by him, become alike the mistress and the 
ministers of the man who had once been the abject slave of 
her caress and her word. Their parts had changed; he had 
hurled his tyrant down into the dust, and stood afar off— 
ftfar as though their lives had never touched—where her 
Passionate hatred, her burning bitterness, could no moTt 
’ssail him, than the fever of fretting breakers the icy sum- 
ftiits of mountains above them. And a hopeless sickness, a 
faint despair came over her, as her eyes gazed upon his 
name. Should she never gather up from the wTeck of the 
oast, Bufficieut of the force, the power, the will of the Marion 
Vavasour to smite that steel-clad life, that soul of bronze, 
even as he had smitten hers, to make him reel and stagger 
beneath her blow, even though to compass his destruction 
she herself might perish ? ^ 

With a passionate gesture she crushed the journal in her 
hand, and* threw it from her; her lips set, her e;^es 
gleamed, her hands, so fair imd jjclicate still? clenched with 
convulsive force, and in her teeth she muttered ti>'''stily, 
dreamily; 
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It mn^t it thall t * Tout yient 4 point h qtii i^t 
atteudro! * ” 

And jihen she arose and went before her toilette-mirror^ 
and, leaning her head upon her hands, sighed, whilst a hot, 
arid mist gathered in her eyes; far more cruel to her than 
death or shame, or privation, was the loss of her glad and 
glorious loveiiness. 

, “ Oh ! woman, woman, you miserable insect-thing!” she 
said bitterly, while her old, mocking smile came about her 
lips, but now derisive and joyless; “ Only born to pander 
to men's pleasure-—only created to intoxicate their senses 
and to damn their souls—what are you worth—^what are you 
worth ? A butterfly of less value than a dead leaf, when oru< 
short summer has stolen your beauty ! You reign by tlij 
brightness of the eyes, the bloom of the cheek, the whiteness 
of the bosom, and when those are gone you may lie in a 
kennel and die. What are your victories ? Only such as 
drink, or dice, or the Turf, win as completely! What ai'e 
your slaves ? Only those who are the slaves not of you, hut 
of their own passions! Impotent, wretched, ephemeral 
thing!—only loved for the vice you gratify, only of 'wortli 
while there is youth on your lips 
The mocking, scorning words broke out with the pride 
and the eloquence of long past years; in her soul she felt 
their truth. 

“ And yet—and yet,” she muttered: ‘Mt « power^while 
it lasts. To see them, as I have seen, thirst for a glance and 
hang on a smile, and love n sneer, a rebuff, a cruelty rather 
than no word! To make them, as I have made, kneel and 
pray, and grovel in the dust to kiss one’s feet, and bend their 
proud necks to the yoke, and break their stern souls down to 
a spaniel’s humility, and deal out anguish and despair, 
heaven and hell, at will. Ah!' it is Power! None wider, 
none surer on earth, while it lasts!” * 

The words were passionate now, and triumphant; for the 
instant she lived again in the rich and royal Past, and tasted 
all its glories. Then her head sank, and the salt teai'S filled 
her eyes, and her hot pale lips iiuivered, and a piteous, wail* 
ing cry broke from her: • » 

Oh, my Imt beauty—^my lost beauty! ” 

And then after a whilb she took up the rouge, and 
powders, and the paints, and sought wearily and futilely to 
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counterfeit dl which had fled for ever; and when ah^, arose 
after that ghastly task|» through all, despite all, there waa 
something beautiful still; the haughty grace, the*antelope 
eyes, tlie sovereign glance, the perfect form, these nought 
could wholly destroy save de|ith; but it was only such 
fugitive, sullied, faintly-lingering beauty as made the history 
it told more' bitter and heart-sickening; as would linger 
about the golden cup which had been bruised, and polluted, 
and burned in the fire, as would remain to the glorious 
statue which had been defaced and overthrown in ^uins in 
the dust, as would be given by the painter of the Purgo- 
torio to the faces of the fallen and accursed as they bear 
their doom. ,, 


CHAPTEE XLIII. 

THE SHADOW OF THE FUTUEB. 

The summer morning broke warm and clear over the 
western coast, and Strathmore as he rose and dressed bade 
his servants set the windows open. The ocean sparkled in 
the light, the birds sang among the leaves, the golden gorse 
blossomed far and wide over the bluffs and moors ; but in 
his youth he had had little sight or heed for these things ,* 
ho had none now; the fairness of the opening day he 
barely noticed. But beneath his windows rose another song 
than that of the thrushes, as sweet as they and as joyous ; 
the song of a young heart and a young voice rising np to 
licaven with the early day, with the fragrance of the 
flowers, with the freshness of the dew, with the odor of the 
grasses, with all things fair and pure. It was the invo- 
ciition of the Spirits to the Hours, from Shelley’s ** Prome¬ 
theus : ” 


** The pine boughs are singing 
Old Bonp wiui new gbdness, 

The billows and fountains 
Presli music are playing 

Like the notes of a spirit firom laud and from aesu** 

And the words, with the impro^sed music, uprose on the 
air as a lark rises into the clouds. 
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He Jjeard it, and approached the window; in the Bun-light 
Lucille was biding down among the flowers like Milton’s 
lh*Qger|tme: 

** Hersdf the fairest flower 

filling her hands with their fragrant wealth, with golden 
laburnums, snow-white lilies, roses dew-laden, buds nestled 
in their dark, wet leaves, and drooping coils of scarlet 
meepers. He stood and watched her where she moved in 
all tlie gladness of her youth and *the brightness of the 
morning, among the boughs and blossoms, while the burden 
of her song echoed upon the air, and the sunny warmth of 
light fell on the fairness of her face. He watched her, and 
uver the haughty coldness of his face a strange softness 
trembled, and into his calm, pitiless eyes came a yearning 
pain—he thought of the dead. He had loved him, he had 
been loved by him so well! and across the dreary stretch of 
years no ciy of a vain agony could reach, to pierce the tomb 
where he had^ been hurled in all his glad and gracious man¬ 
hood. The life lay rotted to ashes in the grave; what avail 
the passionate throes of a remorse, impotent, lardy, power¬ 
less with God or man ? Remorse could not bring back the 
dead I Yet remorse ate into his soul as the brand burned 
into the brow of Cain, with him by night and day, beside 
him in the glitter of courts, lying in wait for him in his 
solitnde, consuming his peace under the purples of power, 
it burned ever in him; this remorse, hidden under an armor 
of steel, veiled from men’s sight beneath a powerful, success¬ 
ful, impenetrable career! And into his eyes now, there 
came a weary, passionate, yearning pain, as he gazed down 
upon the young life which had sprung from that of the lost, 
where she stood among the flowers with the joyous echo of 
iier song floating softly down the air, and hi^ lips moved in 
an unconscious, broken prayer, as though that prayer could 
reach the grave: 

“My friend, my brother 1 I will guard her without shade 
or soil, her life shall be before my own! Oh God! may not 
/Wsnflace?” 

“ Lucille will soon be a child no longer.” ' ‘ 

Mis mother* spoke agaip the same words as she had 
spoken the night before, when she stood in the embrasifre 
of one of the Oriel windows, a woman aged, but of noble 
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presence still, in carriage and in feature not unlike to 
Marie Antoinette, with her silvered hair tum€Ki back &om 
a haughty brow, and the sweeping folds of black robes 
draping a form bowed but full of dignity; for Lady Castle- 
mere had been the proudest woman of her day until i^ie 
steel of her will haa been bent and softened in the fires of 
calamity and the crucible of age, Strathmore stood opposite 
to her leaning against the casement; it was near sunset, and 
they were alone. He looked up from what he was reading; 
“ Unhappily, yes.” ^ 

“ And she has great loveliness, Cecil ? ” 

“ Very great; she has had from childhood.” 

“ Then we must not always imprison it here ? In a year 
or BO at latest she should see some other world than that of 
a solitary sea-shore, some other society than that of her 
birds, and dogs, and flowers. Your wish of course decides 
all concerning her, but neither your duty nor mine would be 
iulfilVd if we denied her for ever any other sphere than this.” 

Strathmore was silent some moments; he felt an invincible 
reluctance to realize the truth that Lucille was growing out 
of childhood; a yet greater to give the signal for the flight 
of all that made her-as glad and as innocent as a child, by 
her introduction into a world where she would learn her 
own loveliness, be sullied by flattery, see hollowUess, artifice, 
Irivolity, all of which she never dreamt now, and be taught 
either joy fi’om other iiands than his own, or the pain from 
which he would have no power to shield her. 

“Some time—^yes,” he answered, slowly: “though she 
will learn nothing by wider freedom save what is l^st un¬ 
learnt. She must be introduced, and presented, and all the 
resE of course; but there is no haste for that. She is so 
young yet, and whilst she is happy here she is better here.” 

His mother was silent for a while. 1 have said that 
Strathmore had at no time given her more than a chill 
regard and a courteous respect; he was .not a man to be 
bound by or to feel any of these ties, but she loved hum— 
loved him better since she h^d shuddered at his crime and 
aided his atonement. She was silent; then she moved 
towards him, and laid her hand lightly on his shoulder, a 
baud like his own—long, fair, <i®licate to tfie touch, yet 
uev€r to be shaken from its grasp—the hand which seems 
iuRtinctively formed to hold Power: 
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Strathmore, forgive me if what I say pams you; you 
know how <leeply I should grieve to do so; but, as Lucille 
grows older, a question occurs to me which I never remem¬ 
bered during her infancy. All those who see her, believe 
her parentage foreign, and ^lever dream of looking beyond 
the fact that she is an orphan, and a ward of yours and of 
mine. But—if men meet her who learn to love her, thej^ 
may look closer, and to whosoever becomes her husband 
in the future you must tell the history of her true name and 
fate.” 

Strathmore almost started, and a look of distaste and 
repugnance passed over his face; the young life which had 
been to him a child-angel of atonement looked to him too 
sacred, for the sensual thoughts of love to approach, or the 
touch of a lover’s kiss to profane. 

^^Love? Marriage? They are desecration to associate 
with that young, innocent child,” he said, impatiently. 
** Let her love, as she does, the waves and the birds and the 
flowers ; they are the only things pure enough for her. Our 
brute passions have nothing in common with her.” 

“ Still—unless she were consigned to conventual seclusion 
—it will be impossible to prevent the love of men from 
fastening on her by-and-by.” 

« True; but it will be time enough to speak of that when¬ 
ever her own heart is touched.” 

There was the look in his eyes which ever came there 
when his will was crossed; but Lady Castlemere’s will was 
as resolute as his own. pursued the subject: 

“ But in the event I name, to one to whom Lucille may 
he betrothed in the future, her parentage must be made 
known. Has this never struck you? ” 

I see what you mean; but it shall never be so ” 

The reply was calm, but it was inflexible. In his heart 
he swore to God that none should ever learn\liat fatal secret, 
none ever glean the power to unfold to her that he whom 
she caressed and revered, and honored and^ prayed for, as 
the guardian and giver of Jier every joy,' nad been the 
assassin of her father. 

“ But how can it be avoided ? ” * 

In his cold fathomless eyes she saw the evil look glittei 
darker and darker, whick would have been restrained tc 
none save herself, and he answered her chilly; 
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'* With that I wUl deal whe»eyer the time comes. Suffice 
it, I shall ueyer permit any to learn a secret which is buried 
for eyer, as much by his will as by mine.” 

She mused a moment oyer his words: 

“ Then,” she said, slowly, “ then—Lucille must wed with 
some one who must love her too well to ask her descent j 
there are few who love thus, Strathmore.” 

He looked at her in impatience, in surprise, in curiosity; 

“ Why talk of love at all ? To think of marriage for her 
looks to me as premature, as it seems pollution! ^ In the 
seclusion in which you live here you select all her acquaint¬ 
ance, and she meets none who can whisper to her of what 
she does not herself dream.” 

Perhaps not j but there is one here who may do so.” 

“ Hers i ” 

“Yes; my grandson, Nello, loves her; he scarce knows 
it himself, they have been so long together, from her in- 
fancy ; but I know it; and some hour or other, unpremedi¬ 
tated and involuntarily, he may discover his own secret and 
utter it to her.” 

“A boy’s puling fancy! a lad's moonstruck sickness! 
Why have him here if he must taint the air she breathes 
v,i(h the miserable maundering of sentiment? ” 

He spoke with intolerant, contemptuous impatience, his 
slight, bitter smile upon his lips, chill and disdainful; it 
incensed him more than he showed, that this youth should 
liave dared to dream of love in association with Lucille, 
fliould have dared to desecrate with his amorous follies the 
opening life which seemed too pure for any coarser touch of 
earth. 

“My home is Lionel CarylVs,” answered Lady Castle- 
mere, briefly and coldly, for her grandson was as dear to 
her as Lucille, in truth more so: “ What he feels for her 
would not merit the harsh and scornful words you give t% 
it; his love is like much first love, timid, shrinking, deli* 
cate, most reverential. He would breathe nhhford in hei 
ear, he w^ould not speak in py presence, and he holds her 
in most holy tenderness. It is an ailection which has grown 
with his growth ; he is not conscious yet of its force; but 
a word, a moment, may reveal Ms own heail to him, and 
I cannot answer for his silence.” 

“Secure it then. Send him on the Continent, or ^ 
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Egypt, till the Oxford Term. 1 forbid a boy's maudlia 
fiontimeatality to desecrate her ear.” 

“Hello’s love is purer than most older men's I ” said his 
mother, with a sigh: “And I do not see the necessity to 
banish it wholly until we know that she would not respond 
to it——*” 

“ Eespond to it! ” 

Strathmore echoed the words half in derision, half in in¬ 
credulity, wholly with an^er; around Lucille the only holy 
feeling which his nature had ever known had gathered so 
much that was hallowed, pure, and of profound sadness, that 
for any passion to approach her seemed like profanation, and 
for any other hand to attempt to wrest her from his guar¬ 
dianship sacrilegious theft. 

Why should she not ? Though a boy to you he is not 
BO to her. She feels for him a loving affection, bom with 
infancy, which may well deepen into what would be the 
safest and happiest love which slie can know. His cha¬ 
racter is known to me as no other’s can be ; it is one to 
which her peace might be securely trusted; and with him 
the impediment which would surely arise with any other 
man could not occur ; he would never dream of inquiring 
more deeply into her history. There are many reasons 
that induce me to thbk Hello’s love—if she can feel any 
for him—would be the calmest haven we could secure for 
her, I leave the matter in your hands, yon are her guar¬ 
dian ; but I know that her happiness and peace are too 
paramount with you for you not to weigh them well, 
rardon me if I suggest, Cecil, that it would be well ncithei 
to fetter lier until sbo is old enough to know her own heart, 
and has had larger experience, nor, on the other hand, to 
banish wholly cither him from her, or hope from him, lest 
thus you sbculd shipwreck what else would be a tranquil 
and snadowless love. These matters seem beneath you, but 
they am no^i so, since you have made that young child’s peace 
your care.” 

“Nothing is beneath me wlv'ch can bestow on her a mo¬ 
ment’s joy, or spare her a moment’s pang.” 

The bnef words were the truth; to screen oi to gladden 
the life which %e felt to h^^id in wardship from the Dead, 
be would have given his own; for in this man’s soul, 0 ^ 
were “depjhs which sank to lowest heU,” so there 
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Tscre also “heights which reached to highest heaven.” 
He spoke no more, but stood silent, revolving many thoughts 
—thoughts which had but one centre and one goal: LudUe’s 
future peace. 

As he went to his own chamber, half an hour after¬ 
wards, he met her on the wide staircase ; she was dressed 
for the evening, and about her hair was wreathed a chain 
of delicate shells of a rare kind and opal hue; they 
formed a graceful ornament, and he noticed tliem as he 
paused: , 

“ Oh, they are Nello’s shells ! ” she answered, laughing: 
“ Are they not pretty ? He brought them from the clSs 
to-day, and risked his life to get them. He said so sadly 
that he could not give me costly pearls like yours, that 
told Babette to string them on a Trichinopoly chain, and 
fasten back my hair with them. I knew he would be 
pleased.” 

The words struck him as they would not have done but 
for others he had lately heard. He looked down into her 
fair eyes, now glad and laughing, yet in whose depths a sad¬ 
ness ever lay, deep, yet undefinable: 

“ You love Nello, Lucille ? ” 

“ Oh, dearly ! ” 

She spoke warmly, earnestly, for the companion of her 
(hildhood was, indeed, very dear to her; and of “love,” 
in men’s and women’s sense, Lucille knew nothing, scarce 
iL.s name, save as it was written to her—vague, mysterious, 
solemn, glorious—in the pages of Dante and his brother 
l)oet8. Strathmore passed his hand over her brow with a 
i^cutle caress, and went onward in deep thought. It was 
strange how this single holy feeling, which had j^own out 
of his trust from Erroll, penetrated and intertwined a life 
which was, in all other respects, chill- as ice, impenetrable 
•as steel, and lulled to the brim with insatiate ambition, 
rVorldly wisdom and power, which was imt seldom as 
unscnipulously sought as it was imperiouslp^^elded. It 
was singular how in the cold yet restless, successful yet 
insatiate, callous yet embitt'^red, career of the Statesmmi, 
this soUtary, pure, and chastened tenderness had been 
sown and rooted, Lucille was the sole lining tiling hft 
loved, Lucille the sole living thing he would not iiave 
trampled doF’' in his path unheeding; and a sickly sense 
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of h&8 Clime orer him as he Ihonght that, howsoever he 
had thus fer fulfilled her father’s trust, her future must pass 
into the care of others whom it would be beyond his power 
to control; that, with whatsoever gratitude, reverence, 
and love she now regarded him, the time must come 
when her guardian must surrender her to her husband, 
find the joy of her life be given from other hands and other 
lips. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE DAWN OP DANGER. 

“ Cartel, I need a few words with yon. Will you come 
hither ?” 

Strathmore stood outside one of the dining-room win¬ 
dows smoking on the lawn without, while his secretary 
and his nephew lingered over the olives within. Valdor 
was away on some legality connected with Torlynne. 
The young man rose and went to him instantly, where 
he stood in the moonlight; Strathmore held him at a dis¬ 
tance, and Caryll feared, almost disliked him—all youths 
of his age did. The chill negligence, the haughty courte¬ 
sies, more cold in their suavity than their omission 
could ever have been, the subtle bitter sneer, the pro¬ 
found knowledge, felt rather than ever shovra—all these 
awed and repulsed them, apart from the lofty and glitter¬ 
ing fame which surrounded the succcessful and inscrutable 
Minister. 

“Walk away from the windows, if you please,” said 
Strathmore, as he moved across the grass, t At the bottom 
of the lawn ho turned and glanced at his nephew j “ So, 
Caryll, I h^’^you love my young ward—is it true ? ” 

At the mrddenness of the personal and merciless ques¬ 
tion, spoker^ moreover, in that soft, chill voice of which 
every inflection could out as coldly as an ice wind, Neilo 
was specchle^; he colored to the temples, ahd his eyes 
dropi)ed shylv as a girl’srj his love was sacred to him, and 
he di'eaded his inquisitor. In the light of the moon Strath¬ 
more’s eyes studied him pitilessly, and the politidaii, ac- 
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cm&tomed to read men’s thoughts at a glance, read the 
youth’s heart to its depths. He smiled, bis slight chill 
smile} his nature was unsympathetic, and for the timidity 
and poetry of young love he had no compasnion—he had 
never known them himself—and here, as well as a foolery, 
theyjooked a profanity. • 

** Chi arroasuse i Be taooa, parla aBsai,’-' 

he said, with the derisive coldness which Was as terrible as 
a knife-thrust to the ardent, sensitive, unveiled bea^ of the 
boy, who shrank under the searching glance and the mock¬ 
ing tone of the world-wise Statesman, as a prisoner undi,T 
the cold steel of the inquisitor; “ And may I ask on what 
grounds you have upbuilt your romance, or what right you 
have to presume to build it at all ? ” 

The hot blush died off young Caryll’s face, leaving it 
very pale ; he had scarce known his love himself, until 
ihese abrui)t and merciless questions threw their light upon 
it. 

“ Eight ? ” he said, hesitatingly and hurriedly i “ I have 
no right, sir—scarcely hope.” 

“ ‘ Scarcely 1 ’ Then you cherish some ? ” 

His eyes, with their cliill disdain slumbering in their 
depths, fastened relentless watch upon his nephew’s face, 
nil the painful flush and pallor kept changing tbqre like a 
woman’s. It was a terrible ordeal to Lionel Caryll to 
l):ive his heart probed and bared by this negligent, callons, 
pitiless, polished man of the world. 

“Who does not, sir, who loves?” he murmured, almost 
indistinctly. 

“ Then you think that Lucille gives you hope ?” 

The questions were put coldly, carelessly, but with an 
authority which seemed to the youth to wrench answers 
rora him whether he would or not. 

“ Yes—^no—I cannot tell—1 dare not say,”^e muttered, 
hurriedly; “She is very gentle to me, but tflai^she is to 
all things ; she loves me, I know, but it may be only as a 
brother. Still—still—with t?me, I fancy—and she wore 
niy shells iuAer hair to-night-’ 

His cold smile played a moment about Stralhmore’s lips. 
To this man, whose soul had beeif drunk long ago with the 
badness of passion, and was now steeped in the intoxleation 
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of power, the shyness and the romance of a first love seemed 
paling? sentiment. 

You consider you hav^ hope,” he said, chilly: “ Whether 
founded or unfounded, time will show. And now, how 
much of this ‘ love * have you presumed to whisper to my 
ward without my permission ? ” 

“Kot a syllable!” said the young man, eagerly. * The 
■ interrogation roused his pride, and made him shake off 
the awe which he felt for the Statesman who stood there, 
smoking in the moon-light, with his cold searching glance 
fixed on him, and his merciless questions dealing without 
sympathy or compassion, with what was to him the very 
care ana goal of his life 1 “ Not a syllable, I swear, my 
lord! I have never let her dream of any other feeling 
than that with which we played together in her infancy. 
I would not—I dare not-—she is too sacred in my eyes. 
To speak of love to her would seem profanation ; to think 
of it, does almost! ” 

He spoke hurriedly but earnestly, and with all the deli¬ 
cacy and tenderness which characterized a love that his own 
temperament, and Lucille's early years, had both tended to 
make rather reverential than impetuous, rather poetic than 
passionate, such as the young knights of Arthur’s Code felt 
for some holy and lofty love, their guiding-star from afar 
off, but beyond the reach of grosser desire. 

His answer found favor with Strathmore, and softened 


the haughty and scornful intolerance with which he had 
hitherto regarded the young man's attachment; he per¬ 
ceived at a glance that here there would be no maudlin 
romance, no sickly sentiment to brush the bloom off the 
fair opening leaves of Lucille’s young heart. He was 
silent, and paced up and down for a few moments, musing 
«n his nephew’s reply; then he paused, and looked on the 
young frank face in the moonlight, while Oaryll’s eyes met 
his, fearlessly now, though a boyish flush was hot on his 
templew 

“ You are perfectly right,” he said briefly: “ I am glad 
yon have so much perceptiofl and so much reticence. To 
nave token advantage of your position «nd .opportunities 
to usurp her ear, without my permission, I snould have 
fonsidered very unwarrSKitable, and should have resented 
pi’oportionately. As it is, you consider that you have 
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gome groundi fbr hop^, and I am aware myself that! 
holds you in sincere affection; whether it may ever r^if" 
to more, neither you nor I can tell, and I distinctly ^bid 
any attempt to force it prematurely to do so.** 

loung Oaiyll bent his head silently; he felt powerless 
against this chill, indexible will, and he knew that Strath* 
more, as her guardian, had a right to speak as he would. 

“ You understand? Now listen further. For two years 
1 forbid any attempt to apeak of love to her, or to secure 
her own. I do not interdict to you such meaUS as may 
warrantably foster her affection for you; to do so Would 
be unjust, but you must neither rouse nor fetter her heart 
in any way. At the end of that time she will be old 
enough to make her own choice, and she will have se®a a 
wider world than this; yqu can then say to her what you 
will. If it prove that the hope you now cherish is legiti¬ 
mate, and if she find that you are dearer than any one has, 
or could, become to her, if, in a word, her happiness depend 
on you, I will sanction your suit. Give me your word to 
keep the silence I exact ? ” 

Nello hesitated a moment. Two years! It looked an 
eternity! But an influence was upon him he could not 
resist. He had feared Strathmore before, now he felt his 
power; he saw, moreover, that the words, if chill, were 
Just, and he bowed his head and gave the pledge. 

Strathmore paused a brief time, looking at him k^nly, 
rnd taking gauge of his character—a gauge which satisfied 
him that Lady Castlemere had been right in her estimate of 
her grandson. 

“Very well,” he continued: “Meanwhile I will assist 
your career, so that should you ultimately be united to 
Lucille, your position may be honorable for her. ^You 
leave college in the spring? My mother’s wealth is su 
tied that she can leave you little or nothing, and you mult 
make your own way in life. But I will return you for a 
seat in the House, and I will allow you siiWiaii income 
as will give you your independence, and I^IK you un¬ 
shackled. It win rest with ^ursalf then to become Worthy 
of Lucille, and such as I should trust with the care of her 
future.” • 

Young Caiyll looked at hinv, bewildered? inoreduloua, 
dislnxsting his own senses. He had heard of Strathra(^*« 
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* ascetic indifference to wealth, and the generosity with 
which he gare it to others, but for himself he had had 
scarcely passing notice from him, and he listened dreamily, 
marvelling whether his dread had been error, and if beneath 
the chill and sneering sua^ty of manner there lay com¬ 
passion and warmth. ‘Woras broke from him, full ofrthe 

C atitude he felt, eager, breathless, fervid, eloquent from 
eir simple truA and depth, and tremulouB both with 
surprise and emotion. To the sanguine and dauntless 
heart of youth what luminous glory streamed over all his 
Mure with Strathmore’s word t For youth knows and 
fears nothing of two barriers in Life's path, which mei 
call Death and Failure. 

Strathmore arrested him in the midst of his warm protest 
of deathless gratitude, for the soul of this man was too lofty 
to assume a virtue it had not. 

“ Ko thanks,” he said, coldly; “ I in no way merit them 
from you. It is not any feeling towards yourself for which 
you n4ed he grateful, it is simply for her ^ke, not yours. 
You deem it possible that Lucille may love you j I desire 
that her love should be shadowless. I should have said the 
same to any other man of your youth, and of your hopes; 
srhat she may prize, I desire to make worthy of her.” 

The words fell on the young man's warm, eager heart, 
just lain bare in all its agitated gratitude, like an ice- 
touoh; and it closed, shrinking and troubled. Yet a 
(‘crfain tone in Strathmore's voice, even and tranquil 
though it was, struck on him; he fancied that in it, with 
all its chillness, all its calmness, there was something as 
of represtmd pain. He was silent, hesitating and embar¬ 
rassed; but his nature was candid and he spoke on his 
impulse. 

" ** Lord Cecil, may I ask you one question,? ” 

Strathmore turned as he was moving away, .. 

“ Certainly/’ ^ 

“ Then-i/then—^in m^ love for LuciUe I have your full 
sanction, your cordial wishes ?^*’ 

**On the conditions I have nwned—yes. I have told 
yon so. Why ask?” « 

Because •*-because," murmured Caryll, indistinctly, 
** beennse I have sometimes fancied, sir-^orgive me If 1 
offend 5^u^thafc your solicitude for her, your kiudnesS' 
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towards her were so great, that yon might haTB oth^r 
views for her womanhood- 

“ Other views P I do not apprehend yon/’ 

The languid coldness of tone froze the boy’s heart, as if 
it were gripped by an icy hand; but the impulse wMch he 
foliowefwas stronger than either embarrassment, timidity, 
or awe, and his words broke out involuntarily: 

I thought, my lord, thah—that—^perhaps you brought 
her up to wed her yourself when she should be age ? 
She is so lovely; and guardians have married their 
wards-” 

He paused, terror-struck at the effect of his wotds. 
>Stratliuiore started, as though a shot had hit him; and ‘ in 
the summer moonlight his face grew death-white> as with 
the spasm of some ungovernable horror. 

'*/ wed her —II Good God! you do not know what 
you say- 

For the firs# time in his life Lionel Oaryll saw the veil 
rent asunder, the steel armor pierced—for the first time he 
saw the equable tranquillity of Strathmore’s habitual man¬ 
ner broken down, and shattered into passionate feelmg4 
And he marvelled, wonder-stricken and aghast at what his 
simple words had caused, but caused only for an instant; 
the next, Strathmore regained self-control. 

“Your fears are very idle,” he said, calmly; “I have no 
taste for marriage; and the great disparity between Lucille’s 
years and my own is sufficient to show you the grounffiess- 
ncss of your supposition. Fulfil your share of my conditions 
honorably, I shall fulfil mine towards you. And now ^ 
hack to Curtis and the olives; we have said enough on this 
matter.” 

Oaryll obeyed him, going slowly across the lawn, dissatis¬ 
fied and trouble*d, despite the hope which was warm in hig 
hea^t, and the fixture which beckoned before%hm; he sav 
that there was some mystery here which he hao^ver before 
suspected, and which seemed Jio him hopelei^ to wrest from 
the granite soul of a man in whose hands he like an 
impotent chid. The horror wliich had rung through Strath¬ 
more’s words —**I wed heis--//’’-“-thriued*thiingh his 
memoiy, too real for the doubt vrmch had tortured to longer 
gursue him; yet the fear could not wholly be basished 
y the side of the accomplished and courtly statesman ha 
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felt liifl own infenority and insignificance, and he Mt toe 
with a lorej’s instinct that Strathmore, despite of, aye! even 
increased through the years which he had named, had all 
which most fetally fascinates women to lore where they meet 
no pity and no reswnse. The words he had heard, the look 
he nad seen, had declared his dread not alone improhahle, 
hut impossible; yet that dread he could not wholly abandon, 
it clung to him heavily, wearily, as he re-entered the lighted 
raoms. And yet it was not for one moment that he doubted 
that Strathmore had spoken the truth from his soul. 

For some moments Strathmore walked to and fro in the 
still night. His nephew’s question had struck on his ear 
with horror, almost in loathing. His hand, stained with 
her father’s blood, touch her own with a husband’s caress! 
Her fair innocence learn to rest in its holy sleep on the 
heart which prisoned so dark and ghastly a secret! He 
Keek her, wed her —he ! the assassin of both the lives from. 
which had sprung her own I He recoiled fr|m the thought 
thus suddenly bidden before him, recoiled, sickened, and 
hoiTOr-stricken, It looked to him abhorred as crime, ac¬ 
cursed as incest! He thrust it from him in its mere harm¬ 
less suggestion as men thrust the first dawn of some hateM 
guilt. 

Not that it had temptation for him; it had none. Lionel 
Caryll’s doubt was groundless, Strathmore’s feeling for 
Lucille, while it was the only tender, was also the only 
pure, feling he had ever known; her father’s could not 
have been more completely unsullied than his, and the pro¬ 
found melancholy which mingled with it served but to make 
it more hallowecL The repressed pain which his nephew 
had detected health the cold tranquillity of his tones was 
not due to the spring to which Nello traced it, but simply 
to that sense of reluctance that any other should have the 
moulding or marring of her fate, that sense of loss at the 
]^owledi^l4t hereafter others would usurp alike her affeo 
idoiM and w guardiamdiip, which bad come upon him after 
words of ms mother. * 

^;He had s^hen to young €aryll in the ma^er he had 
doiae, ik)m % belief in the possibility that Lucille might 
eent^ her peace in the youth’s love, and his intention t^at 
nothing wmch hk own foresight could provide for or against 
should ever bar the way to^ her happiness. But it had cost 
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him some effort, for his sense of atonement to Erroll % in 
his knowiedge that he made her life shadowless as sun- 
light, and to surrender it to other keeping was to Im- 
peril, perchan(5e to shipwreck, what alone cc^d give him 
power to say when he lay upon his deathbed, ** 1 hare 
atoned I” 

It had been this pain which had been carefully repressed 
throughout his intenriew with his young nephew, it was this 
dread which weighed on him where he paced the lawn in the 
moonlight alona Strathmore was a man of action and of 
power, a ruler amongst men, who crushed mer^lcssly all 
which opposed him, and bent all who came beneath his 
influence with an unerring and resistless hand ; who deified 
Will, and believed that every man as he is devil, so he .may 
be also God unto himself. And yet for the first time, il M 
paced in his solitary walk through the fresh summer night, 
with the sounding of the sea in the silence, a vague fore¬ 
boding passed over him that he might be powerless to 
control the nwstical ebb and flow of fate, that to the craving 
agony of a vain remorse, expiation might be denied and 
shattered at the last I 

Lucille was alone when Strathmore entered the cedar 
drawing-room, half lying on a low couch with that restful 
grace with which a young fawn throws itself down to r^>ose 
when tired by its play. He paused a moment, looking at 
her as the silvery light of the candelabra fell on her where 
she lay, her head resting on her arm, her lashes on her 
cheeks which were slightly flushed'—the dawning fragile 
life, with its bloom delicate as the bloom of a rose-leai^ ^d 
its strength slight as the frailness of the harebell which 
one rude touch withers, how easily it might be wrecked, how 
easily crushed I It was a frail argosy with which to freight 
and peril the expiation of a crime, heavy, blood-stained, 
bitter as the prime of Cain. 

He approached and bmit over her; 

“ My darling, are you not well ? ” ^ v 

Her eyes unclosed, and the tonohhoig sadmi^ evor on hei 
face in repose, beamed av^y in sunlight <n her {ilther*s 
smUe: 

" Oh 5 %s. I am never ill you know, I feel a little tired 
)#oinetimes, that is all. Do come and sit by me, will you, 
andnot go away?" * 
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“ Surely. But; you should’ not feel tins tire^ Lucille, at 
your age; lassitude is weakness.” 

She laughed brightly: 

“Not with me. When have I had a day’s ill health? 
Who could have by the side of the fi'ee, strong, beautiful 
sea? I am only tired, and I was lying thinking, Lord 

(lAfil „. T- ^ ^ # 

“And of what?” 

Her eyes dwelt on him lovingly, reverently in theii* dark 
and mournful beauty, and her voice was hushed an its ear¬ 
nestness. 

** 1 was thinking of how great you are, and how good; 
and how you who sway men with your word, and empires 
with your will, yet have so much care, and thought, and love 
for me.” 

“ Good 1 ” He echoed the word with the bitterness of 
anguish; he had trained himself to bear all these things 
from her lips, and had sedulously fostered the reverence and 
gratitude felt for him, but none the less did they crab 
him to the soul; and now and then, even his will of steel, 
and his long-worn visor could not conceal the spasm of a 
struck wound, of a quivering conscience. His voice had a 
thrill of mingled pain and tenderness in it now as he stooped 
towards her: * 

“Never give that word to anything which I do, Lucille, 
least of all to what I do for you. You know that you are 
dear to me for—your father’s sake ” 

“ I know; but Lucille cannot love you less, hut more, 
because you loved him so well,” she said, softly, while her 
hand nestled in his, and drew it caressingly closer to her. 
And at the clinging touch and the gentle words, the brand 
of God seared on the soul of the murderer quivered as the 
brand of fire quivers in the living flesh of the doomed. 

Yet he sat there calm, still letting his hand lie in hers 
and his lips wear the words with which he eveff spoke of ibe 
dead; for the will of this man was iron, and his strength 
was great b^^nre: 

“ True, noved him well,” he said, gently: “ and so would 
you have done; Lucille, you dd not forget him, you think 
of hip fondly sometimes, as though you had knovm him, as 
though he were^living now?” 

“Ahjjres,” she muimure^ softly. “I think of you both, 
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think of yojtt Hogether; you have told me of him until 1 
know him so wml, and when I kneel down often pray to 
Grod to let me see his face and hear his voicef in my Yearns, 
as well as yours. And He does.” 

Strathmojre sat silent; his hand lying in hers, his heart 
smitlen by those innocent and childlike words as by the 
stroke of the avenging angel; 

“Your dreams are more merciful to you than the life 
which robhied you of him,” he said, calmly and gently, for 
he was as pitiless to himself as to dthers, and suffered 
without allowing one sign to escape or one bW to be 
spared him; “ Love your father’s name better than mine, 
Lucille. He is more worthy it than I.” 

“ Lucille could not love anything Mtsr than you,” she 
said, musingly, while her earnest, wistful eyes fondly studied 
his fat^e with that regard which he had noticed as too 
mournful and too deeply contemplative for her years, when, 
as a little child, she had asked why he suffered, on the sea¬ 
shore : “ Where was it that he died. Lord Cecil, and how ? 
You have never told me that.” 

“ He died abroad.” 

“ And were you with him ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Hid he suffer ? ” 

A slight quiver shook his voice: 

“ I hope to God, no.” 

“ He died happily, then ?” 

“ He died at peace with all, even with those who injured 
him. Not happy, since—since he left your mother scarce 
older than you are now.” 

Lucille sighed, a hushed, broken sigh: 

“ No—and his death was hers. I think I should die of a 
great grief, as my tame curlew did when his sister-bird was 
killed by the eagle. He could not live ; why should he ? 
There was no joy in the air, or the sea, or |ho sky, when 
what he loved was taken.” ^ x 

She was silent, her hand clinging caresang^to Strath¬ 
more’s as her eyes grew wistflil with thoughts too poetic and 
too deep for# her years. He rose inrojuntarily; 

“ Hush, Lucille! No grief shall ever tou^ you I Wl\y 
ihink of what cannot, what shaV^miy come nigh you ? Are 
Ihose letters ? Is the evening mail come ? ** 






<'“■ Ob; yes I those ate yotirs. But come au^ stfc by me to 
read them* Do!‘* 

He obeyed her; inflexible as bromse to any other^ a wish 
of Xmcflile was sacred to him. As her gae^ian, he had 
commanded that her desirei should neyer be disputed nor 
dieappdated, and to himself, when with her, he aUowtd it 
to be law. A nature less pure, less loving, less incamble of 
being warped to egotism or tyranny than hers, might have 
been ruined by this limitless indulgence; with Lucille it 
had no effect, save that of rendering her affections more 
clinging and deep-rooted, and her character more tender and 
dependent; the very luxuriance of its beauty was fostered 
by the warmth it basked in, if it were more certain to be 
blighted at the first sweep of frost or storm. She lay still 
watching him, while he sat beside her, breaking the seals of 
his correspondence. His face wore no evil traits to her; 
she only saw its power, its intellect, its profound melancholy; 
she only saw that the eyes so cold, the lips so mocking to 
others, for her ever wore gentle smiles and generous words. 


“ Je n'en puis rien faire—cette physique a toutes les nobles 
qualit^s et tons les grands vices,” a French sculptor had 
once said, casting down his Calliope and chisel before a bust 
of Strathmore. But Lucille only saw the nobler, and saw 
none of the darker meaning, and she lay looking at him 
lovingly, reverently, silently; perhaps she was never more 
truly happy than thug. And as he sat thus beside her 
couch, Vaiaof, who had that moment returned and entered 
the drawing-rooms, looked at them unperceived, and won¬ 
dered afresh, as he hd,d done before, what secret this could 
be which united Strathmore to this young girl, and which 
made a man, ordinarily cold, inflexible, negligent in manner, 
indifferent to all hnman ejections, and solely elevated to 
^ mbition and power, be tender towards hei as a woman, 
^tomit to all her gentle caprices, forestall her lightest wish, 
and watch pleasure for her slightest smile. It was a 
mystery wfeiflm he could not fathom. Strathmore read his 
thoughts. Valdor looked keenly at him, to note if he re- 
sesited having thus been seen; he might as well have 
sought to note the marble features of the Fariaii bust near 
bim move and %peak! . 

Strathmore was never betrayed into an unspoken expifes* 
; !What he felt; he was calmly and impassively im« 
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penetrable/ He did not more now, but smiled oonrteous* 
welcome to Valdor, and spoke of some political news wliU 
the dej’s mail bad brought. 

But be remembered the look with which the frank H^ri 
Oinquiste had gazed at himself, and LuoiUe, and the words 
he had spoken the night before, of surprise at her haring 
never risited White Ladies; and he acted on both. 

“ Lucille, White Lad|es will be full ne^ month,” he said, 
with a slight smile, the next morning, looking up from his 
letters where they sat at breakfast, the sunlight dickering 
through the screen of foliage and roses which overhung the 
Elizabethan windows. 

She looked up eagerly, a flush on her cheeks and her lips 
Ijarted. 

Would you like to be with us ? ” 

Ho spoke still with a slight smile, as of a man listlessly 
amused with the bright caprices and easily bestowed plea¬ 
sures of a child. 

» Oh, Lord Cecil! ” 

She did not say more; Valdor and his own secretary 
were strangers to her, and indulgence had never made her 
exacting. 

“ Very well, then. Plead with my mother, if she have no 
objection to do me the honor to come there and bring you 
with her.” 

What a fool I was to suppose he did not wish her to 
visit White Ladies I My brain must be going to dream such 
nonsense. That lovely child bewitches me!” thought 
Valdor, as he listened. 

Two days afterwards, Strathmore left for the Continent. 
Those brief risits were all he, a foreign minister, spared 
to Silver-rest; he was seldom fatigued—-never alone; he 
was absorbed, in the keen contest for power, and lived, 
with scarce a week’s retirement, in the frillness Of the 
world. \ 

Valdor remained; all that he needed to or do at 
Torlynne could have been ^een and done in a weeVs time, 
but he stretched it over almost to the time at which Strath¬ 
more would be at White Ladies, and be should go thither 
rith the rest of the autumn gu^ts. The Fi^ch noble had 
no* pastoral tastes: *^ffors PariSf hors dumonde,** vim 
kiost essentially hia creed; the sounding of the seas and the 
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soft wild beauty of the western coast had no music and no 
charm for him; a vimuty a state-couspijmtor, a man of 
fashion, he was customarily wearied and inbpatieut at a day*s 
detention in any other world than his own. Yet he stayed 
on, in, or near the soHtudea of Silver-rest. 

He was captivated by the child-beauty, the spiritual, 
unconscious loveliness, which he had first seen among the 
Jilies of the valley, flowers whose grace, fragility and delicacy 
were like her own. He was at once^enchained and held in 
check by it; to Lucille he could not speaJc of love, or even 
of compliment, as he would have done to others—^they 
seemed profanation; yet he began to feel for her a far 
holier and more enduring tenderness than he, a wit and a 
voluptuary, had before known. She was silent with him; 
except with those whom she knew well, she had something 
of the soft shyness of the half-tamed fawn, and her nature 
was one of those poetic, introspective, deeply thoughtful, and 
meditative far beyond their years, which speak but to few, 
and only find utterance when moved by the voice that they 
respond to, as the j3Eolian chords only echo to the touch of 
certain winds. But it was this which was newest to him, it 
gave him much to conquer, and he saw that whoever would 
win to her heart must never startle it rudely from its inno¬ 
cent rest, but wind his way gently and slowly. He felt as 
both Strathmore, a cold and negligent Statesman, and Caryll, 
a romantic and unworn yontn, had equally done, that “love’’ 
was no word to whisper to Lucille, and that, grasped too 
quic^kly or too boldly, the sensitive plant would surely close 
ind recoil. 

But Valdor had never failed, and his nature was sanguine ; 
therefore he stayed on near Silver-rest, and learned a purer 
passion than he had ever known, while he listened to the 
young girl’s voice that was low and sweet as the lulling of 
the seas; or watched her, himself unseen,‘where she sat 
gazing on thi^ changing face of the waters, with the deep 
shadow of kfmung rocks above, and sunlit lands stretching 
before her^ or beard her songs rising in mellow evening 
air, with some sad, wild Gerram legend or rich cathedral 
chant for their burden ; or won her to speak to him of the 
things in which her eyes and her heart—those at once of a 
poet and a child, an artist 4nd a dreamer—found beauty and 
dclurht; the silvery flash of a seagull's wing, ^ bird resting 
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on a heather spray, a crested wave leaping in the light, a 
trailing coU of forest leaves. 

Strathmore had made provision for the early, guileless, 
hesitating love of the boy Nello; he had made none—could 
hare made none—against the more subtle, more eloquent, 
and more tutored tenderness of the man who had been beside 
him when he had slain her father, while in the west the sun 
had set in the dead years long gone. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

“ SEIZED, IN THE NAME OF THE EMPEROH.’* 

It was past midnight, in the salon au dsuxikm^ in the 
line Beanjon. 

The lights were many, and in their dazzle the warm 
nuances, the rose-tendre hues, the ormolu, the mirrors, the 
smoking-couches, made an enticing fourb&ria della sema in 
its own florid, demi-monde style. The uir was heavy with 
the odors of the wine from the supper-room, whose folding- 
doors stood open, and with the perfume of that chillum 
which was a specialty of the Rue Beaujou, and which some 
who smoked it averred to he delicious as Monte Christo’s 
liutchis. Two or three tables stood about the room, and 
round each were grouped some half-dozen men, young 
attaches, soldiers, bankers, Englishmen, or noiiveaux-riohes, 
few if any of them over thirty, some wanting ten years of it, 
and all flush of money, or they would have found no entrance 
there. At one table they were playing Trente et Un, at the 
other Trente et Quarante, at a higher maximum than is 
permitted at Baden, gro8je% where the colors revolved and 
the gold heaps changed swift as thought in a dizzy whirl, 
and swifter than the thoughts of many could "2r>Uow them. 
Bor the gaming which is forbidden publicly will, i^e every 
other dangerous instinct, be indulged in seoresy; aqi the 
play in the %e Beanjon was greedily sought after suppers 
that left the pulse heated with fiery wines an^ the reason 
little, able to bafile the intricacies of hazard ; and had made 
many a career beggared and ripned, ending in the Faubourg 
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d’Etifer with crosBmg-Bwaeper’s rags, where it had begun in 
the Bouleirard des OapiM^mes with a thotieand-&anc break- 
&st; and caused nut a few lives to oease by a pistol^hot iu 
the Bois de Tmceimes, or an over-dose of morphine in the 
grw early dawn. 

The play was at its highest^ the stakes enormous, the 
gold on the tables flashed and glittered under the light 
which was thrown back from the rose hangings and the 
gilded walls; the heavy odors of the wines fiUed the air 
with an intoxicating aroma, and the wreaths of smoke still 
curled in spirit vapor, though the hookahs had been left, 
while now and then the hazard went on in a dead silence, 
only broken by the formula of the cards; and oftener was 
played in a mad whirl, a reckless, dizzy rotation, in the 
noises of wild jests and riotous laughter, and unbridled 
licence of words firom brains half drunk. 

And she w’ho was the evil Circe of this evil Avemus, 
with a glance would turn attention from the cards, till-— 
too late—the stake was lost; or with a smile would daze 
and dazzle some novice till his gold poured in showers into 
the bank ; or with some gay mot, which stQl rang with 
something of the old moqueur, bewitching wit, would raise 
a laugh at the right moment, till her confederate—who 
played croupier for the nonce—raked in by rouleaux the 
money of the tyros. “ Men who tempt, and women who 
are tempted! ” So runs the old ha<ineyed, maudlin, 
threadbare dictum, much akin to the time-worn opticism 
which runs, “ the Catholics who persecuted, and the Ee- 
formers who were mai'tyred ; ” as if there were not six of 
the one and six of the other ! Pshaw ! leave formularies 
aside, good world, and open your eyes. Women, from Eve 
downwards, have been First Tempters, and the tempters 
among them make up half the ranks of their sex, subtle 
wooers and destroyers of their hundreds. 

In this light, with the bloom of art upn all her face, 
and the Jp^re of art l^t to her eyes, with mock diamonds 
glittering where once the costly sapphires of a peeress had 
‘min, «rith the enamel coverii^ the deep haggard lines, and 
a smile haunting the lips the mocking ^adow of its 
old tesistlei^ witchery, there was some loveliness still; 
though ghastly—without' its youth; though wrecked ^most 
nitocSaly—to those who had known her in the years 
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her glory; thotigh fearftil in the stoiy it told—to 
those who p?in5^ to read it. There was loveUness still, 
though a wretched trayesty of that which once had been • 
though justly and truly looking on it she cried out in her 
bitterness, 0, my lost beauty ! my lost beauty I ** i^ce 
none who remembered what Marion Vavasour once had 
been, and despised the wi-eck, remembered and despised as 
utterly as she; for this woman, who was without remorse 
for her work or conscience for her crimes, had ceaseless 
misery for the social degradation which denied ht|r Pride, 
and for the encroaching years which left her without Power, 
since these had been her gods, omnipotent and beloved, 
and were now drifted from her reach for ever, never «^ain 
to be recovered. 

The Mistress of Paris, who had beheld Greece rise in 
arms at the havoc of her loveliness, flnng to the ribald, 
brutal crowds of the common soldiery, wonld not more 
bitterly have felt her degradation than did this woman. 
For though sensual, merciless, frail, and fatal as She who, 
in the verse of .^schylns, comes with Death and Havoc 
following on her loveliness, she had loved to veil her infi¬ 
delities in poetic grace, she had loved to have her foot on 
the bent neck of a prostrate world; and now—mw—she 
sickened at herself; not for her guilt, but for her humilia¬ 
tion ; not for the deep stain upon her soul, but for the 
broken sceptre, her jeered crown, her rent and trampled 
purples. 

Is it not this, and no better than this, which now and 
again passes for Remorse ? yet which is no more Re¬ 
morse than its twin-brother, trembling Fear, is true Repent¬ 
ance. 

Remorse Marion Vavasour never knew, and never could 
know ; but anguish for her own lost omnipotence she did. 
Hhe knew it now; to-night, while the noisy laughs edmed 
about her, and the reeking fumes filled ^^he air of her 
salon. Oh I bitterness of bitterness! she,*^^^ whose 
presence sovereigns had humbly sued to come, xoold not 
resent the coarsest word that was uttered in her pveseuce ; 
she, at whefee feet princes had vainly knelt, while states¬ 
men paled before the beauty of her smile, must tempt, aud 
colirt, and seek these unfied^d youths, these nameless 
idlers, whose witless profanities fouled the ear which had 
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otice listaied to the ^aceM wit and delicate flattery 
monarchs—whose sli^iting glance contemptuously leered 
upon the face whose beauty once had been the theme of 
courts, the hymned of prince and poet, the torch which lit 
whatever it passed, to lovcf and feud, and madness. She ! 
who had ruled the rulers of the earth, could now be slighted 
by the lowliest. And deadlier than sackcloth and ashes, 
thmi hempen cord and sheet of penitence, were the ronge 
upon her cheek, the laughter upon her lips, the mock gem 
upon her breast, to this woman whose fastidious pride, 
whose victorious sway, whose aristocratic grace, whose ca¬ 
pricious, imperious will had been haughty and dear to her 
as those of any anointed queen. 

It was long past midnight j the play was fast and furious, 
the stakes of frightful enormity ; the gamesters now and 
then drank down fiery danghts of fierce Roussillon, or 
above-proof Cognac, or poisonous Absinthe, and went, 
madder than before, to the whirl; the light flashed back 
froru the rose hangings and gilded ornaments on to the 
faces of the cards and the heaps of gold; and now the 
game went on in a riotous chorus of jest and laughter, and 
now in the dead silence of high-strung excitement^ while 
here and there fell a muttered oath, or twitching lips 
turned pale, as a million of francs was swept away on the 
turn of color, or the hazard of a card. 

Suddenly on the panels of the door, came a loud summons 
as at file gates of a barricade, thundering, impatient—and 
many of the gamblers, their brains besotted and their reason 
whirling with the delirium of play, scarce heard and did 
not note it, but be who played as croupier grew pale, and 
with a rapid sigu began to sweep away the piles of louis, 
while she, the Priestess of the raudemonium, who ere this 
had slaughtered human lives with her skilled lie, and sent 
a murderer out to work her vengeance with cruel, unfalter¬ 
ing faiseboo^tood in the gaslight with the unreal strdle 
arrested gffbn her bps, and her cheek quivering slightly 
under its rouge. i- 

Sbe knew that the Eonge-et-Noir of the J^ne Beanjon 
was discovered beyond concealment at last. 

Sharp and ^ift upon summons for admittanee» 
door was burst open by instruments which wrenched ana 
splintered all the intricate locks and bars for those little 
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Bcruj/ulous of ceremony or tolerant of delay; the gaudy 
rose portiere Was thrust aside by rough hands, which 
dashed down all the barricades erected behind itj the 
salon and its pritacgr were invaded, the police filled the 
chambers. ^' 

. De la part de TEmpkmr 1** said a voice serene, in¬ 
flexible, as bland as though it gave a welcome salutation, 
as fi-igid as though it pronounced a sentence of death. 
Confusion, riot, tumult, execration arose p^le-m61e; the 
sullies were seized, the doors were closed so that no egress 
was possible; the tables were overturned, the croupiers 
dashed wildly here and there, trying to get to covert like 
a fox run close by the pack; some of the gamblers, theii 
brains dizzy with the chillum and the wine, stared stupidly 
and helplessly at the seizure ; others, cursing and blasphem¬ 
ing, sprang at the gold and cards, swore they were but 
playing at Boc with three francs as their maximum, and 
oflered bribes at any rates with insane eagerness to have 
Iho thing kept dark. And while his subordinates secured 
the croupiers and the stakes, and other officials quietly 
took down the names and the addresses of all present, the 
inspector approached the mistress of the salon, and, with 
the same tranquil and inflexible courtesy, arrested h® in 
the name of the Emperor. 

And, for the moment, losing her self-possession, her 
presence of mind, her swift invention, and her ready diplo¬ 
macy, the hideous contrast of her present and helf past 
smote on her through the darkness of evil years and the 
callousness of a soul unsexed; and she writhed from under 
the official's touch as from beneath that of an adder, and 
gazed at him with the wild stare of a hunted animal hard- 
i)ressed, and, wringing her white and delicate hands, laughed 
a shrill, terriblp, mocking laugh: 

“ The Emj^ror—^the Emperor 1 ‘ In the name of lie 
Emperor!' What! are the years come back when t was 
his guest and he mine? Does he remember how often be 
sat at my table, that he summons me now to ms Court? 
To-the Tuileries? To the Tnileries? Of course! tieae 
diamonds aJ-e fit for the Tuileries I ” 

Bending the false jewels from her boson? and her hair, 
sh6 cast Siem on the floor ana trod upon them with her 
foot^ those miserable symbols and insignia of her fall. 
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crushjiig them to powdered gla^ mid knghi^ the 
while, with hittei^ delirious mocking olP herself. 

In that lirief instant of passionate mis^, of ghastly 
irony, something of )ier old resistless grace, of hm? old im- 
perions pride, returned as she wrested herself hack fsam 
the. ofimars grasp, and stamped into shining dust the 
worthless gems, while above the uproar round the gaming, 
table, above the clash of the gold as the police swept the 
stakes away, above the oaths of the startled, half-drunk 
gamesters, rang that laugh, once silvery as music, now 
jarred and dissonant 

To the Tuileries! Of course!—to the Tuileries! My 
diamonds are fit for a Court I ” 

And the superintendent, smiling slightly, took no note 
or heed of this delirious despair, and seemed neither to 
have seen nor heard it, but, proceeding without pause or 
hesitancy with his errand, airested her. For what she 
said had not even a meaning to him j he had heard of her 
but under her last alias and oiom de guerre; he knew her 
but as a prisoner who had transgressed the law, and Marion 
Vavasour had no power now—^not even to make the world, 
which is swift to forget, remember her past. 

And this is the last step into the abyss of oblivion, when 
none even pause to recall what we wm. 

As a voiture de remise bore her, in dose escort, from the 
iloors of the house in the Eue Beauion, arrested on the 
prov^ charge of having a private gambling-hell every mid- 
night^in her salon, the vehicle was stopped in its progress 
a little farther down the etreet by carriages which blocked 
the way. The blind of the window nearest her was hut 
half drawn, and she, who had now recovered her com¬ 
posure, her finesse, and her dissimulation, leaned forward 
as though to show how little moved she was by the charge 
agaiuBt her by .watching the night with idle amusement. 
The carriages which arrested the vehicle, stood before the 
residence of a French Prince, not enclosed by a court-yard, 
the doors^tanding wide open, as the guests ^parsed after 
n State eniertmnment of mora than ordinary magnificence. 
Iteendlng tli^ broad flight of steps which :|Fa8 lined on 
side by lacqueys, and lighted to the feghtness of 
hqqui^ came &6 Bpglish iMinister for whom the equipage 
w^ted, the gas shining on the riband which cross^ h» 
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breast «Dd the orders and tftars whioli glittered i^et^ sud 
falling on his fece—a face of jaide, of dominancje, of pne* 
cessfm and imperious power. - 

ind Marion VaTasour, looking on him thus, ^rered 
with the thirst of an impotent vengeance, and drooped her 
head upon her hands with a hitter moan of chained and 
baffled hatred, 

lie lived in riches, in dignity, in honor, with his name 
on the lips of the world, and the cup of his ambition filled 
to the brim and crowned; while she!- ; 

“ Oh, Heaven! ” she whispered, passionately, through her 
clenched teeth, “will the hour n&o&r come when I can strike 
him in his power and his arrogance? Will the day wsver 
dawn when 1 shall say back in his ear, ‘Such mercy as yon 
gave, I give to you! ’ ” 

And in the warm summer night in the Paris street they 
passed each other thus as the carriages rolled on: the 
Minister who went from a State-gathering, and the Arrested 
who was taken to judgment. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

“ROSES MT SECRET KEEP.** 

« 

% 

White Ladies was filled with guests. 

In the great court-yard, troops of saddle-horses, or 
carriages with their postillions and outriders splashed and 
tired, came home in the gray twilight while the dressing- 
bell rang; in the King’s Hall covers were laid for a 
hundred guests; iu the preserves a thousand head of ^xne 
wei’c bagged dach day, yet no ground beaten twice; in 
the stately galleries trailed the sweeping dresses d 
peeresses, and under the roof of the Abbey were 
not a few of those whose playthings are the Txiimsa imd 
destinies of nations. For ^he m^ter of Wnite Xaidi^ 
was in O^e; and, while the dictum of the woild nevar 
swerved him from his 'own course, he wmi a man who 
knew, to the utmost of its value ^he worth of being promi¬ 
nent in the sight of the world if you seek to lead it. 
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Borne went to Oinoixmatus in Ms famsteadr soBiiilet 
bnt modem Europe would never seek a Soipio (Hloe retired 
to his Lintcrnum. Strathmore knew this; none 
^d while he sneered at the follies of mankind he turned 
them to his own profit, and surrounded himself with 
luxury and circumstance because he recognized in them 
the most intelligible fymbols of rule and power to the 
purblind sight of the masses, though he held both in 
di»iain, and in his own tastes was almost ascetic, in Ms 
own life almost austere. 

Therefore the gatherings at White Ladies were noted 
throughout the country; and Strathmore was as courtly a 
host as in Ms earlier years; Ms genius was one of those 
which, essentially facile, are never laborious; the amount 
of work done by him was vast, but it was done without 
effort; though he never wholly laid aside the political 
harness, none saw a gleam of it through the silken surcoat 
he wore in society; and whilst the chief secret of his 
power over men lay in the entire absence of sensitive 
self-consciousness or Utopian ideology from his career, 
not a little attraction lay for them in the brilliant ease 
with which this ambitious and arduous career was covered, 
by the same art with which the Damascus armorers 
covered their keenest steel with the light dazzle of the 
chasing; while the chasing blinded the eyes before which 
it flashed, the cunning smiths knev^ that the steel cut 
swifter passage home. 

The warm sun fell acA)S'5 the sward through the boughs 
of the wych-elms, and down the ruined cloisters into the 
Oriel room where he sat at breakfast. The same purple 
hangings were behind him, with the dead gold of their 
hroidered chiffre; tlie light fell through the same painted 
p^es and the blazoned motto: **Slay! and spare notl” 
without, the same lengthened shadows across the 
sward, and the same ivy-roots clung about the doisters; 
even Ms own features were unaltered, the same save for 
some tra^ of added age, some look of haughtier poww 
and of deeper melancholy, as “on the day when he whom 
he had loved and slain had sat at his table, aifd the name 
of their temptJJcss and destroyer been first upon his lips, 
ikud of that day he did fiot even think once out of &e 
thousau# tknes that found him sitting Urns; wear the 
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fi^ikdd bai^jd of peaaaoe long aiwut jour loins, aad fihef 
shall 60 1 a^ to Dear ifc» that they feel it not, save wiieo^ ja 
sudden blow drives the iron afresh into the flesh. OouM 
the Furies* have prsued Orestes through many years, he 
would have grown used to the haunting troop, and would 
jiave learned to sleep, to rest, to labor, and to love in the 
loathed presence of the Avengers, and only at rare intervals 
would have started from hm slumber to shudder at the 
accursed forms, or flee in the dead of night from the sacred 
temple, because they hunted him from rest, and pursued 
him for the blood of Olytenmestra. 

Strathmore’s’life was a successful one; not a cont^ted 
one, because his insatiate and restless ambition always 
desired wider and more irresponsible dominance than ip 
this country the highest can ever wield, and because all 
liappiness had been stricken from his life with the hideous 
betrayal of the W'oman he had worshipped, of the lips for 
whose kiss he bad stained his soul with guilt. But one 
of those lives which, full, grand, eminent, make “h^pi- 
ness ” look tame, insipid, and needless; in such a life it 
was but the few, solitary hours when silence and sleep 
were nigh, or the few rare days when the young eyes of 
Lucille met his own, which Remorse could claim; for the 
rest Strathmore was the world’s, and the world his. 

There was a brilliant party gathered about him at bre^- 
fast; English statesmen, German Princes, French nobility, 
witli lovely women, who sometimes discussed the question 
over their orange pekoe before the dressing-bell rang, whether 
be would ever marry. Negligent of their charms, , and 
Avedded to public life, brilliant eyes softly wooed him, never 
to awake response; the burning passion which had once 
consumed his life seemed to have seared out every trace of 
warmer desires. After that mad, guilty, but* devoted love, 
none could assdil him; the sternest ascetic who had ever 
dwelt in that Dominican Monastery was not colder to women 
than he who, bene^ its roof, had been the lover of Marion 
Vavasour. - 

With a large party he weift out deer-stalking for the day 
in the forest# which belted in White Ladies, where red deer 
were abundant as in the wilds of Elmoor. #Tbe sun ha<’ 
Buii^ and the windows of the grty and stiifccly fa<jade 
aU lit, as they returned and dispersed to their several chauir 

' t 0 0 a 
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t|i 0 J^te 4 pa^taiioiit 6 » wliiioh had been mmsed ^om the time 
when they had harbored the loTelinesB which had tempted 
and betrayed him. Of her he now thought, as he his 
room and returned along the oomdor; one of the long line 
©f windows stood open to Hhe night, and from the gtidens 
below was up-wafted the heavy, rich scent of the roses,; and 
Oie remembered perfume suddenly rising, made the memory 
which lay within, coiled to stillness, but never dead, 

“ like a dreaming snake, 

Drowsily lift itself fold bfitbld, 

And gnaw and gnaw hungrily, half awaka.” 

' 0 

It had been the love of his manhood, that single burning 
passion of a cold and ambitions life; and—though changed 
in one swift hour to deadliest hate, which had pursued her 
tritii unquenched and insatiate vengeance, hate which would 
have watched her still, with unrelenting gaze, starve as a 
beggar at his feet, and die of a beggar’s dole denied, when 
—memory uprose, and with it bum^ again upon his own 
the lips which had betrayed him, and’witii it he beheld again 
the loveliness for which he had rent down and trampled 
under foot the laws of God and man, the old agony uncoiled 
from its rest, and pierced his soul afresh with poisoned 
&ngs. 

He had loved her, till ambition, honor, conscience, life 
itself, had all been given to her hands; he had loved lier 
with delirious, ungrudging worship, that saw in her kiss his 
heaven, in hei; smile his world, in her will his deity; and 
that dead passion awoke, not less in hate but more, while 
yet athwart the stretch of many years it was stricken afresh 
wilh the stroke of its betrayal, and sickened aftesh over all 
its wealth wasted, its treasure mocked, its, idolatrous love 
poured out—in vain, in vain I—upon that lovely, hideous, 
beautiful wanton thing, upon a courtesan and an assdssma> 
tress, ^d it was thus it awoke now, stirred to memory bv 
the odor of the roses that stolaimwards on the mist through 
the epened windour, as he passed down the solitary corridor; 

m hung the easement to with swift hand a&d passionate 
gestae, to itot out that sickening, haunting, mocking 
ftsgnmce of the flowers that Marion Yatasour had loVed. 
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He—the Cdld, Mexible, atid racoessfal Statesman—jud¬ 
dered and shrank from the mere scent of the summa?^' 
roses I 

A low, ringing langjh, echoing gaily on the air, startled 
the silence of the corridor j it came from the hnnsed State 
Chambers I He started as he mood by the casement, and 
looked np. The long passage leading thither was dnlly lit, 
/or the gas homed low, and at its foot the opposite door of 
the State-rooms stood open, and—with a lignt held high 
above her head, so that, while the atched doorway and the 
chamber behind were deep in gloom, its luminance fell upon 
her and about her, brightly shed upon her young and radiant 
face, with the bloom of childliood on the cheeks, and tlie 
smile of childliood still haunting , the fair eyes^^e saw 
Lucille. 

Strathmore gazed at her, as men have gazed upon the 
spirits which, bom of their own haunted memories, have 
seemed to fill the air with all the forms of the dead, and 
silently cited disentomb their past. 

What place had she beneath the roof of White Ladies, 
when across its threshold lay the shadow of a guilt which, 
known to her, would have turned her steps from it in loath¬ 
ing and in horror ? The house of her father’s murderer was 
no home to harbor her dawning life and shelter her innocent 
sleep! 

“ In tiud room I—in that room! ” 

The words were muttered uncmisciously in his tliro j as 
he stood silent and motionless for the moment; to see her 
thus, and there, made the air round him Jeem with the 
shadows of the past, which whisi)ered that the work, wrought 
by his own hand when it dealt out death and retribution, 
must for ever endure, the blood-stain never effaced by expia¬ 
tion, the dead d^ys ever lying In wait to devour and destroy 
the future. 

That moment passed—the weakness was crushed down 
and conquered; he welcomed her with kind tmd TOrteous 
words, as Lucille sprang towards him, lifting her ljp% his 
caress of Resting, her face brightened stiU with her hstjqjy 
and melodiods laugh x 

"Oh, Lord Cecil I 1 could not ^elp laughiilg, yon threw 
thaf window to with such a passionate gesture, and I had 
never seen you anything but calm, and still, aid tranquill 
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Whom were yon angry with in thought?—nofc me! i 
ghall bo aibiid of yon in fiiture, as they say all the worid 

ifi-» ^ 

‘^Hnshl hush!”her careless worde smote him in that 
moment with keen pain; y Lucille, yon would neyer fear 
me, shrink from me, dread me ? I have made your life too 
happy-” 

She looked at him surprised; he, the haughty and arro¬ 
gant leader of men, sought this assurauce as a boon from 
Ihe child-ward who owed him alll But her mood was 
changed to his in an instant, her hand softly closed on his 
own, and she leaned caressingly towards him, till her hair, 
with white violets woven in it, brushed his breast, and her 
deep loving eyes were uplifted to his: 

" I fear you! Oh, never, never! Whom can Lucille love, 
and honor, and trust to, save her guardian who has filled, 
and more than filled, the place of all she lost? ” 

He drew her gently to him, and kissed her brow, re¬ 
covering the self-command which for one moment had been 
shaken: 

“ Think of me always so—always; as one who has striven 
to supply to you your father’s loss, and to ftilfil your father’s 
trust. But how came you here, Lucille ? I did not know 
TOu were at the Abbey. My mother left the day of your 
arrival uncertain.” 

“ We came an hour ago. Lady Oastlemere felt so much 
better, and I was so impatient to see you and White Ladies. 
What a stately place it is! I love its gray, solemn, time¬ 
worn grandeui*. Take me all over it—now, will yon- 
now ? 

The eamestness, too deep and thoughtful for her years, 
with wh|ch she had spoken of her trust and love for her 
guardian had passed away j now she was oply a child, used 
to the gratification of every briglit caprice and aerial fancy 
as she looked up at him with longing in her eyes and eager¬ 
ness upoji her lips. 

He ^led: * 

**Not now, Lucille; we dine at nine, and ^t wants only 
a quarter; to-morrow I will take you wherever yon wish. 
But how do ybn come heijp—and alone ? The rooms where 
yon were are never used. They have not given y<m those 
dhambei^ surely ? ” 
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He spoke with impatient anxiety; he could not have had 
her rest She laughed amusedly; 

“ I lost my way! When I was dressed, I shot Babette to 
ask Lady Gastlemere some question for me, and she was so 
long gone that I grew tired, and thought I would go myself. 
But 1 could not find the room s6 well as I fancied; I missed 
it among all these passages, and found myself wandering in 
those chambers. Why are they never used ? ” 

Strathmore avoided answer. 

“ You must not wander alone about White Ladies till 
you know its intricacies, my dear. You may very easily 
lose yourself. I will take you to ray mother now—^they 
ought to have placed you close to her—and then we must 
go down to the drawing-rooms. There are plenty of people 
very desirous to see you.” 

Lucille sighed a little; 

“ Ah! I do not care much for strangers,” she answered 
him, as she ran up the steps, where she had hastily set 
down her little silver lamp. . 

The spaniel which he had given her in her infancy, and 
with which she had never parted, though it was now very 
old, had remained in the chamber, and she went back to 
fetch him. The dog did not come immediately to her call, 
and Strathmore, following her, stood once more in the State 
Apartments, where his step had never entered and his eyes 
never rested, through the many years which had passed 
since he had first returned to White Ladies. 

“ What beautiful rooms! Why are they never used ? 
Because they are only for the Royal Family, is it ? Who 
slept here last, then ? ” 

She spoke, holding .^he lamp high above her head, so that 
its light was shed on her young face, and flickered fitfully 
On the azure^ hangings, tlie Venetian mirrors, the gold 
services, the silk, and lace, and velvet, the costly cabinets 
near, the dark shadow afar off, where the silvery rays could 
not reach, but left half the magnificence of the room lost in 
the darkness of the night. , ^ • 

And at her innocent question he shuddered as at the 
scent of (Jhe summer-roses I His eyes glanced for on# 
moment over the luxurious chamber, with ite costly adran- 
m'ents and its depths of gloom, in sickening, gbas% 
memory—then they fell upon the form of Lucille, wheA 
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she stood in tbe lialo of tlie %ht, one band holding to bet 
bewrt the little dog which had once kept its iaithnil ;?igil 
CEOtiohed in the bosom of the dead. The hideous past 
seeiaed to b^athe through the chamber with its pesti¬ 
lential odor, its avenged passions, its eternal guilt—and 
be sttefcdhed his hand, and drew her with a sudden gesture 
out fi?om that unholy place. Yet his voice was tranauil 
and his smile calm as he closed the door on her, and led ner 
forward: 

** Those State rooms are damp, they have been unused 
so long; it is not wise for you to bo in them at night, 
Lucille. Besides, every one will think that I have deserted 
my guests.” 

And, with the suave kid graceftil dignity of a courtier, 
he conducted her along the silent corridor, and down the 
broad oak staircase, in the full gleam of light, giving her 
urbane and courtly welcome beneath the roof of White 
Ladies, where her father’s laugh had so often rung in clear 
and joyous music, and her father’s hand closed in love and 
friendship on the hand whidh now held hers—^the hand 
which, unfaltering, had dealt him death. 


CHAPTEE XLVII. 

CAN OBLlTTCar BE BOUGHT ? 

Lucille, introduced into the splendid circle gathered 
under her guardian’s roof, stnick and touched all there 
with that ethereal and rare loveliness, of which its own 
unconscionsneSB made not the least and most common 
charm. S(ie was still but a beautiful child, with all a 
child’s unstudied grace, a child’s artless transparency ; 
and the manner in which she had been reared, while it 
had givep^er that nameless ease which only belongs to 
high-breeding, had brushed nothing from the innocence of 
a youth which had loved the birds as its friends and the 
fioisters as its teachers. Her young beauty charmed tliose 
^acbea ha ]%e snEic, 4e upWard gaze of lier 
eyes, eam^ even to sadness, hael lor all the 
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fvautiting sweetness of some remembered melody, and tlw 
joyous gladness of a life on whicb no shade of sorrow 
!iad ever fallen, contrasted tonchingly with the moumful- 
nesB which in moments of silence stole orer her face, bora 
of the deep sensitive thoughts of a nature essentielly 
poetic. The princes and the peers, the statesmen and the 
men of pleasure, staying at White Ladies did their besi 
to teach ner her power by subtlest flattery and most deli* 
cate court; they had seen nothing for years fairer than 
the way in which she listened to them in naive surprise, 
and turned from them in graceful indifference ,* while the 
titled beauties, somewhat jealous of her, yet sought her 
with courtly kindness, and wondcied among themseltes 
that Strathmore, the coldest, most heartless, and most 
ascetic Statesman of his age, had so mudi of gentleness 
and consideration for a young girl to whom he was merely 
guardian ; it could not be from her beauty, they thought, 
for was he not negligent of ihevrs, and of all! 

To Lucille the sumptuous,. glittering, brilliant life led 
at the Abbey seemed like a conk des fSes; all had 
the spell of freshness for her, and her light laugh rang 
under the arches of the gray cloisters, and her youthful 
steps echoed down the vast area of the hanqueting-hall, 
and her eyes gazed at the Strathmore portraits, and—the 
shadow which lay across the threshold of White Ladies 
cast no shade upon this sunlit, dawning life, and the 
winds which sighed through the boughs of the monastic 
elms, and .blew softly among the long grasses over her 
mother’s grave, brought her no burden iroin the histoiy 
of the lives to which her own owed birth. She was so 
happy!—life looked to her so beautiful in its still half- 
folded glories, like the illumined pictures of an uucufc book, 
like the close(J leaves of the passion-flower, which keeps 
its richest beauty shut in its core till the last. She was 
so happy !—for, for the first time, she was beneath the 
roof of Strathmore; she saw him daily, hourly j. she was 
always in his presence, or ^jatchiiig for it; shcxftnld ait 
and listen to him wlide he spoke with his guests or his 
fellow miniliters, never weary of hearing the voice which, 
chill in its very harmony to the^eor of otbcips, to hers was 
the sweetest and most mellow music that it knew. And 
her young heart, diildlike in its purity, but fai.* beyond 
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ohaMhood and beyond youth, in the vifid depth of jdl it 
cherished as the life of its life, her love and reyerenoe 
for him to whose gnardianship her father had bequeathed 
her. From her earliest years she had dung with a strange 
atfectn^i to Strathmore ; while yet so young that compre¬ 
hension of his career was impossible to her, she had 
deKghtedly listened to all who wonld tell her of his great¬ 
ness ; she loved to think how much she owed to him, and 
how deep must have been his friendship for h^ father, 
that he took this care for her. All that was powerful, 
generous, and grand in his character drew her to him j all 
that was darker was veiled from her ; she thought it as 
stainless as it was unrivalled, and the fair, fond dreams 
of a poetic imagination had clung about him as their centre 
till that affection had become the religion of her life. It 
seemed as though the love which her father had borne to 
him had been timsmitted to her; natures such as Stiutli- 
more’s are not seldom those on which most love is 
lavished. 

“What are you so absorbed in, Lucille?” asked one 
of the women staying there, a certain lovely leader of the 
fashion. 

Lucille, half lying on a conch in the library, resting her 
head on her hand, looked up with a smile ; 

“ I was reading ‘ Indiana.' ” 

Lady Chessville laughed, and turned to Strathmore, 
who had just entered the library with the Diiko of Beau¬ 
voir, his son the Marquis of Bowdon, the Prince de Tolins, 
and Valdor: 

“ Lord Cecil I here is Lucille absorbed in ‘Indiana.’ Do 
you permit that as her guardian ? ” 

Strathmore smiled as ho approached: 

“Lucille will not be harmed by Ccorg^s Sand, I^ady 
Chessville: Bousseau or De Kock would leave no stain 
tMn ; the soil must be fit ere impure plants will take root. 
Still—you are right. Where did you find that book, my 
dear ? ‘if is not my edition, I^hink ?” 

Lucille looked at the cover : 

“ No; there are not your arms on it. I foubd it in my 
room; it amutad me, and go I brought it down. There is 
a name un the title-page, though the ink is fiided. Look 1 
* Bertie Brroli’ Who was he I ” 
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Sho lield tlie book up to Mm, her hand on the JE^ed 
wi'iting, her eyes raised to his, and a sharp agony struck 
him again like the stab of a mortal blow, for the remorse of 
ibis man was great and deathless. 

But his smile did not chaise, not a muscle of Ms face 
moved, and he took the volume without even a moment’s 
h(;sitancy, carelessly glancing at the title-page i 
“ Yes, it is one of Erroll’s; he was a ftiend of mine. 
Ivcep the book ir it amuse you, Lucillo.” 

Lucille saw no difference from his habitual manner, 
which, when others were with them, was always gentle 
but cold. Lady Chcssville connected notliing witli the 
name, for she had been a child at the time of that tragedy 
in the Deer Park of the Bois, and the world had long since 
forgotten that darker story of its successful Minister’s 
earlier manhood. Beauvoir, a good-hearted, kindly man, 
whispered to Lord Bowdon as they went out; 

“ He shot that very fellow Erroll through the heart years 
ago about a notorious woman, and now speaks of him like 
that! Bosom friends, too, they were! Able man, Strath¬ 
more, very able, but cold as ice and cruel as a Borgia. 
Don’t know w'hat remorse is I ” 

So bystanders judge! Valdor alone noted, to judge dif¬ 
ferently, the sinjulor indifference, the perfect tranquillity 
with which Strathmore spoke Erroll’s name and looked upon 
his writing; he had seen them precisely as calm, precisely 
as negligent an hour before sunset, when he went out with 
a murderer’s resolve, brutal and inflexible, in his heart; he 
had so seen them when the sun had sunk, and the murderer 
had stooped to sever the golden lock from the trailing hair 
cf the dead man. By one of those instincts which the mind 
cannot trace, but which it involuntarily follows, it struck 
him that Strathmore had spoken thus for the sc^eof LucilUi 
he would not have thought it needful to have assumed such 
complete indifference towards Erroll’s memory merely for 
men who knew how Erroll met his death, and ^nld have 
rather respected him mote than less for some show of re¬ 
membrance also. From that hour she became associated 
with the memory of Erroll in Valdor’s thoughts; he felt 
WBvinced that the cause of ^rathmore’s «are for his ward 
arose in some way 6t other from her o<mnecfcion with 
tlie man whom he had slaughtered M cold blood; and 
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VaJdOT was keen, hot, eag^pin the scent, tor all concfflu- 
ing Lucille had interest for him, tMs ^leless hoanfcifhl 
child, reai*ed in Seclusion by the English shores of the 
(^.tlantic. 

Strathmore saw this interest, saw it in Yaldor as in many 
oth^B under his roof, throughout those autumnal weolos, and 
it woke anger in him wherever their glances fell on her, or 
th^ words made her eyes grow dark and wistfhl in half- 
shrinking, half-disdainful surprise, as they whispered subtle 
flatteries in her ear. Anger which was twofold: first, be¬ 
cause they would rapidly destroy the unworn freshness and 
the innocence, earnest whilst it was childlike, which were 
beautiful to him in her; last, and more, because each mi^t 
be one who would wake her heart from its rest and imperil 
its peace. He had sworn to make his atonement by securing 
her happiness^ at whatever cost j he had looked on hers as 
the life on which hung his single power of expiation. How 
could he secure her happiness when once she should have 
been taught to place it in the hands or embark it in the love 
of any one of those who sought to dispel her childhood by 
their’honeyed whispers ? Strathmore, who held that Will 
can work what it chooses, and who, in the arrogance of a 
great intellect, conceived that he could mou^ fete like potter’s 
clay, felt passionate impotence as he reaPj^ ‘.i that the work 
of his atonement miglit he wrested from him incomplete, 
and dashed to pieces before his eyes. And it was here that 
the haughty error of his soul lay; his remorse was holy in 
its intense contrition, its sincere agony ; but he did not seek 
its expiation in that humility and self-doubt which a great 
guilt may well leave upon the proudest and most self-sus- 
taiiied nature; he had set it before him as he had set the 
ambitions of his public life, as a purpose to be wrought by 
his own hand, end effected by his own foresight and his own 
will, guarded by him alone from all chance of miscarriage,, 
all touch of opposing will, all danger of human accident, as 
hlfl^'il^ng^. of steel and his unscrupulous force bore down 
that war antagonistic to him, pa pioneered his road to 
Prostrate and chasten^ by a stricken remorse, he 
Ead vowed to Mil the trust bequeathed him an hundred¬ 
fold beyond which that trust enjoined j but to the 
fhlfllmeni of his oath he had risen in the same spirit with 
which had dealt <out death and meted vengeance 3 
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the fipirifc which relied on the masterly skill of hie Cwn 
hand to mould what form it would, and still coneeited that 
Life would bend and bow to his haughty hat*. will 
this! ” 

“ You gave me le%ve to hope; but what dianoe of hope, 
sir, is there for me with all’/Aeaef” said young Csuyll, 
bitterly, one day, as he glanced at the knot of titled and 
famous men gathered about Lucille in the cedar drawing¬ 
room. 

Strathmore had extended his invitation to the young man, 
true to his promise, to give him opportunity to advance his 
love on her affection, for he was scrupulously just, and never 
broke his word in private or public matters. 

Strathmore smiled^pthat smile under which young Oaryll 
winced as under the cut of a knife: 

“ I gave you leave to hope, certainly ; it is for you to 
give your hope a basis. I never told you I deemed it well 
founded; but you should know how to make it so. If you 
have so little of the necessary love-lore, I cannot help you; 
ce n'esipas d moil" 

“ But—but how, when she has so many to teach her her 
power-?” began the youth, hesifatingly. 

Strathmore raised his eyebrows: 

“ ‘ How !\ If you be such a novice in the art, it is wiser 
you should abandon it altogether,” 

He spoke with that slight laugh which was more chill 
than most men’s sneer; but. though his words had stung 
his nephew as the young alone can be stung by the light 
contempt of a man of the world, Strathmore’s disdain for 
him was not unmked with a wish that his suit might 
prosper. If Lucille’s heart was fastened on young CaryU’B 
love, and could be content in it and with it, his happiness 
might be more surely and safely secured than with those 
more brillianf in station, who now sought her, and over his 
nephew, who would be his debtor, and who^ career would 
be moulded and checked by him, he would have s^l a sway, 
where, if she wedded any other, he would lose hlpinfluence 
for her and over her life for ever. Yet the same biteness 
which hadwisen when his mother had first spoken ^ mar¬ 
riage for her, rose in him now, as he looked^acroBs to whm 
she stood in the conservatories, Wessing a bright-plum^^ 
bird, imd trying to lure anotber from the topmort fergiB of 
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m orauge-treei too absc^bed in ber wayward faTOOiites to 
be conscious of the glances bent ap<si her by 4he group 
around. 

** Can they not let her alone for a few brief yearsv at 
least ? ” he mused, with an acrid impatience: “ That Mrd’g 
wing which brushes her lips is fitter caress for them than 
men^s kisses. Marriage! Faugh 1—^it is profanity to speak 
to tliink of—for her! ” 

** Strathmore, if you are disengaged just now, give me 
five minutes,” said the Duke of Beauvoir, touching nim on 
the arm at that moment. 

His Grace was a heavy, cheery, generous gentleman, to 
whom Mark Lam Exprm panegyrics on his prize short¬ 
horns were dearer than European encc^imiums on his policies, 
and who in the Cabinet was utterly under the lead of his 
subtle and astute colleague, though the reins were so excel¬ 
lently managed tliat he was whoUy unconscious of his own 
docile obedience. 

“ I want to talk to you about a merely personal matter,” 
went on the Duke, as Strathmore led the way into the 
billiard-room, just then empty ; “ in fact, about your young 
ward, Mademoiselle de Vocqsal. Have ybu any marri^e 
in view for her ?” 

None, my dear Duke.” 4 

“ Well! Bowdon has lost his head about her,” went on 
his Grace, in Ins usual sans fav‘on, good-humored style, 
which flung dignity to the winds as humbug, and yet somehow 
or other never entirely lost it: Never saw him so much 
in love in my life I Xou’ve remarked it, of course, eh ? He 
has asked me to-day to speak to you. In point of fact, I 
should be very glad to see him married myself, and I have so 
high an esteem for Lady Castlemere, that I should have 
been perfectly satisfied if I had known nothing more than 
that the young lady he sought had been rested under her 
tutelage, so 1 told him that I would mention the matter to 
you this morning. I presume the alliance would have ycair 
concurreJMfi) ?” 

“ A more brilliant one it would be impossible to find for 
her ! You do me the highest honor in soliciting her hand 
for^iiord Bow<\on” answered Strathmore, with his suave, 
chill courtesy, which was nbver startled into sur|)ri8e as nfc 
was rarely wwmed into cordiality: “ His proposals, then, 
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navo your Ml saifotion ? May I ask what has been said on 
the subject to my ward ? 

“ Nothing!—nothing definite at least. She is so exceed* 
ingly young—^not brought out, indeed—that Bowdon and I 
both concurred in seeking her hand from you first. Will 
you mention it to her as you think best ?” 

With pleasure. We may postpone, then, any further 
discussion of your wishes or mine until we are aware how 
Mademoiselle de Vocqsal receives your most flattering pro¬ 
posal?’* 

HowV* 

llis Grace looked fairly astonished—a little amazed 
moreover; it was so very new a suggestion to him that 
Iris son, the future Duke of Beauvoir, could possibly be 
rejected! 

Strathmore smiled, that suave, courtly smile which 
always a little worried his noble colleague: 

“ My dear Beauvoir, I need not say that alliance with 
your House surpasses the most splendid aspirations which 
my ward could have indulged in for herself, or my mother 
and I, as Ijpsr guardians for her; at the samo time, I do 
not prejudge Cticille’s answer, since should never seek 
to sway her inclination. But there is little fear, doubtless, 
of what that answer will be; Lord Bowdon could not woe 
in vain.” 

His Grace’s pride and consternation were both soothed, 
and he passed on to speak further of his proposals in his 
son’s name with that hearty au pointy straightforwardness, 
which in the Cabinet made so strong a contrast to the 
fine finesses and inscrutable reticence of one wiio, from his 
earliest years of public life, had recognized the essential 
art of success to lie in la>*iwing “ how to hold truth, and— 
how to withhold it.’* 

“ I must be* the first, then, to taint her mind with mar 
'riage offers I ’* thought Strathmore: “ Bank nmre brilliant 
could not be'given her; every woman in EngiSitoill envy 
her her lot; he is a handsome, amiable, JnoiFcnsiift*-fool! 
Such men make the kindest husbands, ' There will be no 
fear for her happiness, if—if— sho love him. And yet, 
that soft, delicate, innocent life I Good Go^! it is defile¬ 
ment I*’ ♦ 

The thoughts flitted, scarce shaped, through his mind; 
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the sudden offer of thfr^Duke’s alliaooe had «tnw^ hita with 
keen, though vague |}ain—the same pain, but more intense, 
whieh had smitten ham when his mother had ^vst spoken of 
Lucille^ future. Toung Caryirs love for her had been some 
distant thing, viewed by him with some contempt, and sub- 
^ ject to long probation; he had not realized it in oOnnection 
with her; but the Duke’s words had set sharply and vividly 
before him the inevitable certainty that, ere Iqng, the loveli¬ 
ness to which so many testified would be sought and claimed 
in marriage, and that, once given to another, his right over 
the life whicli he alone now protected, and directed, must 
pass utterly and for ever from him. She might be happy in 
her husband’s home, and in that liappinoss he would have 
no share; looking on it, he would no longer see in the 
beauty of her days the symbol of his own atonement; or— 
she might be wretched in -the union which bound her, or in 
the grief of a wronged womanhood, and he would be power¬ 
less to give her freedom and consolation, and must see the 
life he W sworn to the dead to keep her unstained and 
unshadowed, consume hopelessly before his sight! 

To the man who, high in power and arrogant in strength, 
had a scornful unbelief in the power of Oircuinstance to 
overthrow Resolve, the sense of the impc^nce of his will 
h#e was as bitter as it was strange. For the moment, 
maddened by it, he felt tempted to exert his title as her 
guardian to forbid all marriage for her, all love for her; 
but this, again, he was forced to.suiTender; to secure her 
happiness, free choice miidt be left her, in that which, 
thwarted, often makes the misery of a life; and Strath¬ 
more’s nature, merciless to others, was one to the full as 
inflexible to himself in any ordeal sclf-choaen, any sacrifice 
self-imposed. It smote him with pain, with aversion, with 
loathing, to be the first to speak to her of what must lead 
her across that boundary sae had told hiih wistfully she 
feared to nass, which oftentimes parts Childhood from 
Woma^^d by a single step. He revolted from his officer 
but it 4tevolyod on liim as hgr guardian; as such he, had 
aoeepted it, and went to fulfil ft. 

As he descended before dinner, he saw her upem the 
teiraoe leaning over the parapet in the warm glow of the 
western light, which slahted across the' broad flight* of 
, i^ps, aiid IbU about her where she stood ; strange contract 
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in Hie bright and aerial glow of her youth, to the gray, 
gionastic walls of the Gothic faijade behind her, and thf 
>iark massed branches of the cedars above her head. 

He approached her, and laid his hand gently on her hair, 
turned simply back from her brow in its rich, silken waves: 

Where are your dreams, Lucille ? 

She . looked up, and the warnf light, which ever came 
there at his presence, beamed upon her face; 

“ I was thinking of all those who have lived and died 
here; of all the histories those gray stones could speak; 
of all the sef;rets which lie slirouded in those wools since 
they saw the Dmidic sacrifices, and heard the chant of the 
white-robed Dominicans;—the dead days seem to rise from 
their graves, and tell me all that is buried with them.” 

She spoke only in the fanciftil imagination which IcTed 
to wander in the poetic mysteries of the past, but her words 
now, as often, struck him 'with that deadliest Nemesis of 
crime—the doom which compels the guilty to hear reproach 
in every innocent speech, and feel a blow on unValed 
wounds, in what without that remembered sin had been but 
gay jest or soft caress. 

“You are too imaginative, Lucille,” he said, quickly: 
“Why dream of that dark past, of unholy sacrifice and 
iiiRCDsate superstition? The past has nothing to do with 
you; live in your own fair present, my child. Your sunny 
sea-shore suits you better than the monastic gloom of 
White Ladies.” 

She lifted her bright head eagerly: 

“ Oh! I love White Ladies best.” 

“ Surely ? But Silver-rest is your home ? ” 

‘^Yes; but this is yours/* 

Ho smiled; all expression of her affection was dear to 
him, not because affection was ever necessai^ to him, but 
because hers was like the pardon and purification of his 
crime. Then the office which he came to execute, recurred 
to him; they were alone, no living thing nB8»i^ve the 
deer, which were crossing the sward in the dista^, and 
the peacock trailing his gorgaous train over the fallen rose- 
leaves on the marble pavement. But that solitude might 
be broken any second; he employed it while it lasted: 

“ Lucille! you may command apother homcf from to-day, 
if yon will.” 
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Her eyes turned on Him with a surprised, bewildered 
look, while a happy smile played about her lips: 

“Another home! What do I want with one, L»d 
Cecil! ” 

“ Many will offer one.” 

The surprised wonder in her eyes deepened, she looked 
at him hesitatinj^ly, yet afiiused still: 

“ 1 do not understand you.” 

A curse rose in his throat on those who made him destroy 
the yet lingering childhood, and awaken thoughts which 
he Inmself would have bidden sleep for ever. 

“ I am not speaking in enigmas, Lucille; I tell you 
merely a necessary truth,” he answered her gravely: “ As 
your guardian I have the disposal of your future; of that 
future those who love you will each seek the charge ; it is 
for you, not me, to decide to whom it is finally entrusted. 
His Grace of Beauvoir has to-day sought your hand from 
me for his son. What answer shall I return to Lord 
Bowdon ? ” 

Her eyes had been fixed wistfully on him as he spoke, as 
If scarcely comprehending him j at the clearness of his last 
words a blush, the first he had seen there, flushed her 
cheeks, her lashes drooped, her lips parted, but without 
speech, and he fancied that she shuddered slightly. 

His taslc revolted him, he loathed it yk more in execu¬ 
tion than in anticipation; but Strathmore let no trace o' 
repugnance appear, he addressed her calmly and gravely, 
as befitted one who filled to her, in her eyes and the 
world’s, her father’s place: 

“ I do not need to tell yon, Lucille, that such an alliance 
is almost the highest in the country, and one of the most 
brilliant it woula be possible to command. His father tells 
me that Bowdon loves you as much even as the fancy of 
youth can wish to be loved. To exaggerate the rank of 
the station you would fill would be impossible, and your 
happinesa-,^ 

“ OlKhuah! liusb!—it seems so strange.” 

Tbe^ords were spoken rapidly under her breath, and 
almost with an accent of terror, while the ^ush was hot 
on her cheek, and her head was drooped and slightly 
timied from‘>him; it njight be the startled shyness of 
‘drlish love, the momentary agitation of a flattered ^ndej 
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he took it for these, and a pain, keen and bcaTy, anote 
him, and made liis tone more cold, though as calm and 
even as heretofore, as he went on: 

“Nay, you must hear me, Lucille. I but repeat to you 
what the Duke has said, and jt is no light matter to be 
dismissed hastily cither way. I am no ambassador of 
a love-tale; but I should err gravely in the place I 
hold towards you, if I did not put fully before you 
the eminence of the rank for which your hand is sought, 
and the splendor of the alliance into which you may now 
enter-” 

lie paused suddenly, for she turned towards him with 
a swift movement and that caressing grace with which 
as a little child upon the sea-shore she had leaned against 
him, thinking she had done wrong to touch a stranger’s 
dog: 

“ Hush ! you pain me. Why do you speak to me so ? 
Are you tired of me, Lord Cecil ? ” 

The color was still warm in her face, but her eyes, as 
they questioned his, were pleading and reproachful, and 
there was a naive plaintivcness in the words and in the 
action, with which she turned and clung to him, which 
touched him, even while they struck him with a sense of 
keen relief, of Vivid pleasure; it would have cost him 
more than he had counted to surrender his right to gladden, 
to guide, and to control this young life ; it would have 
been the surrender of Erroll’s trust, and of his own 
atonement. 

He drew her gently towards him with that tenderness 
which existed only for her, begotten of circumstance, while 
foreign to his nature : 

“ Why does it pain you, my love ? Have you heard me 
aright ? I but speak to you of a marriage for which my 
consent has been sought, %nd which is so exalted and 
unexceptionable a one, that as your guardiai^i^hould be 
deeply blameable if I did not fully set bcforej|U all it 
offers. I should never urg« your inclination, bu% I must 
state truly all which may aM\‘ijt you if you accept it. 
Decide noiliing hastily j to-morrow you can give me your 
reply.” ^ , • 

A look of aversion and of pain shadowed her face, she 
clung to him with that caressing reliance as natural and 
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unrestrained now as in her childhood, and lifted her eyes m 
beseeching oamestness: 

“ Oh, no ! Why ? What need ? Tell them atohoe that 
I could not—I could not 1” 

A gladness, which had never touched his life sume 
Marion Vavasour destroyed it, swept over him. Tot a 
moment at her words; he loved her for the sake and in 
the memory of the dead, and he rejoiced that he was not 
yet bidden to bestow lier on her lover, to give her up fix)m 
his own keeping: 

“ It shall be as you will, Lucille. I have no other aim 
save your happiness. But are you sure that you know 
what you refuse ; that you may not desire to speak of it 
fui'ther with my mother ? You are very young, and a sta¬ 
tion so brilliant-” 

Something proud, pained, wistful, perplexed, which came 
into her eyes, again arrested him ; the delicate and spiritual 
nature shrank from the coarser ambitions imputed to her, 
the worldly bribe proffered to her : \ 

** Why do you tell ino of that, Lord Cecil ? ” 

“ Because it is my duty as your guardian, 9 iot because I 
think that it would sway you. I do not. Yours is a rare 
nature, Lucille.” 

His answer reassured lie^, and the shadow passed from 
off her face as the warm sunlight of the west fell on it, 
the smile upon her lips, so like her father’s in its gladness 
and its sunny tenclerness, that it smote Strathmore as on 
the night when she had wakened from dreaming sleep on 
the bosom of her dead mother. 

“ Then -then—^whenever any others speak to you as the 
Duke has done, you will answer them without coming to 
me ? You will say : ‘ Lucille has no love to give strangers, 
and needs no guardian save the one she has ! * ” 

He smiled, moved to mingled pain and pleasure by Jier 
words i 

“ I promise that, my child, for I fear they would 
not resjo-ontent with such an answer. And, Lucille, the 
future mast dawn for you as foi^all, and you will find other 
loves than those you now know.” <5 

She put her hand up to his lips to silence him, and her 
eyes grew dark* and humid v • 

** Never! Never! If the fhtuie would differ fixjm tlw 
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prcBentj I pray God it may not dawn. Are yon weary 
of Luoille, Lord Cecil, that you would exile her to other 
caa'e?” 

“Never ask that! I wish to God my care coi^ld shield 
you always.” ^ 

His answer sprang from the poisoned springs of a deep 
and hidden remorse; she heard in it but a sure defence 
and promise for the future, as he stood resting his hand 
upon her shoulder in |;he evening silence, while the sun 
sank from sight behind the elm-woods, and the -'uhadows 
of twilight stole over the terrace, where the winding waters 
glistened through the gloom, white with their countless 
river-lilies, as on the night when Mai'ion Yavasour had 
been there beside him, wooing from his lips the lirst words 
of that guilt-steeped love in which all the beauty of his 
raauliood had been cast and wrecked. 

Laughing in soft, childlike gaiety—for his words had 
made her very glad, and banished even from memory the 
momentary vague pain and fear which had Mien on her, 
she scarce knew wl^—Lucille stooped and wound her 
hands in the luxuriance of the late roses, which still blos¬ 
somed in profusion over the steps and balustrade ol the 
eedar-terrace, covering the white marble with their trailing 
leaves and scarlet petals, and filling the air with their 
odor. Her hands wandered among them with that delight 
in their beauty which was inborn with her artistic and 
imaginative nature, and drawing one of their richest 
clusters from the rest, she held them to liim in their 
fragrance: 

“ I do not wonder that the Greeks and the poets loved 
the roses best, and that the Easterns gave them to the 
niglitingales as the burden of their song and the choice 
of their love!, How beautiful they are—the Queen of 
Flowers!” 

The words, the action, the sight and scen^a^^ie roses, 
as she held them upward to him in the twilight^called, 
ill sudden vivid agony, th% memory of the wonlan who 
had stood there with him on that very spot, with the 
subtle, poetifc lies upon her fragrant lips, which ^ave the 
llower that she loved value an(| sweetness •in ms sight 
because their kiss had rested on its leaves ; it was among 
the roses that he had seen her in the morning light (S 
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VemonQeaax; it was among the roses that he had seen 
her in the summer noon, when he had spared her from 
death only that she might live to suffer! And the flower 
was accursed in his sight. 

Those scarlet roses, with their heavy fragrance and their 
clinging dews, gave him a i^irill of horror as he saw them 
lifted to him by the innocent hands of Lucille ; they were 
in his eyes the bloodstained symbol of the assassinatress, of 
the destroyer! 

With an irrepressible impulse he seized them fi'om her, 
and threw them far away, till they fell bruised and scat¬ 
tered on the tuif below. 

Her look of surprise recalled him to himself: 

Roses have a faint odor to me, my dear; I have not 
your love of them,” he said, huiTiedly : “ Your lilies of the 
valley become you best, Lucille; those roses have 
nothing in common with you^ the flowers of orgie, of revel, 
of secrecy! ” 

She looked at him surprised still, for she had never seen 
his tranquil repose of manner broken until now at White 
Ladies, and it seemed to her very strange that he, the 
haughty and inflexible Statesman, should be thus moved 
by the unwelcome fragrance of a few autumn roses. 

Her eyes dwelt on him wonderingly, wistfully : 

“ Have I vexed you. Lord Cecil ? You are not angry 
with me?” 

He passed his hand softly over her hair, deeply moved in 
that moment by the tender and pleading words: 

“No ! God forbid! Act as your own licart dictates, 
Lucille, and you will ever act as I would have you. I 
rejoice that you do not risk your life in other hands th::u3 
mine. Keep your beautiful youth while you may! ” 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE NIGHT WHISPER OP THE ROSES. 

• 

** So yoa have sent poor Bowdon away, Lucille. It was 
very cruel, and a refusal must seem so remarkably odd to 
him I ” laughed Lady Ohessville, the night after, as she 
came into the young girl’s dressing-room before the 
deshabille. The Peeress, young and omnipotent herself, 
was one of those women who like the beauty and grace of 
others. 

Lucille shook her head a little disdainfully. 

“ It is a cruelty he will soon forget.” 

“ It is not BO easy to * forget ’ always, mon enfant, but 
you have not learnt that; you have nothing to blot out,” 
said the Countess : “ Come, tell me, Lucille, how could 
Bowdon fail to please you ? What was it you disliked in 
him ? I am curious; ne is accustomed to be thought per¬ 
fection.” 

“I did not dislike anything; I never thought about him 
at all.” 

Lady Ohessville laughed a silvery peal of hearty 
laughter: 

“ Poor Bowdon! if he could but hear that! I must really 
tell the Duke the degradation to which his beloved has 
come. But you are very ungrateful, my beautiful child. 
Can none of them move you any more ? I shall say your 
guardian has taught you his own coldness.” 

The color flushed into Lucille’s young face, her eyes 
darkened and dilated, she raised her head eagerly, while 
the rich masses of her unbound hair shook over her 
shoulders to the ground: 

“ ‘ Cold ? ’ You must never use that word guardian. 
Oh! how little you know him! There is no om^n earth 
so gracious, so gentle, so generous, so full of kindl^lihought 
and noble acts. There is the coldness of his world, of his 
years, of Ms ambitions, perhaps in his look and in his 
words, but there is no coldness in his hea^fc. Look what 
he* has been to me, merely becatise the father whom 1 lost 
W 4 S the friend of his youth. Would one cold at heart 
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cheriih such a memory so sacredly, and ftilfil a fcroBt of itis 
dead so miweariedly? 

The firelight shone Warmly on her upraised face, through 
which the soul within seemed itself to beam.; her eyes 
looked upward proudly and^ lovingly, with the bright hair 
brushed from her flushed brow, and her lips slightly parted 
with the eager words—she might have been painted for 
Vitia Perpetua in her young and holy loveliness, willing to 
endure all things even unto death in defence and in reverence 
for her Lord. 

Lady Cfiessville looked at her and sighed; there was that 
in Lucille’s face which vaguely touched to sadness all those 
who gazed on her. 

“ He was yonr father’s friend ? ” she said, musingly: “ I 
never knew that! ” 

“Yes: and he loved him so well!” answered Lucille, 
while her voice grew low and tremulous, recalling the 
memory of him whom Strathmore had taught her to dream 
of with more than a filial afleution, because hallowed to¬ 
wards the dead as it could never have been to the living: 
“ I cannot remember him, but Lord Cecil has spoken of him 
to me till I think of him as dearly as though he were living 
now. He died in my infancy; Lord Cecil was with him at 
his death, and it is bediause they had lived as brothers that 
he has such goodness and tenderness for me. Do you think 
any man, cold at the core of his heart, could retain such a 
memory of one lost friend ? It alone will show you that 
the beauty of Ms charaoter to those who know it aright, 
equals the greatness of his career; eclipse it, it cannot do! ” 

“Yon are eloquent for your guardian, Lucille,” said Lady 
Ohessville: “ What yon tell me speaks very differently for 
Strathmore than what society says usually; we all know his 
intellect, his power, his statesmansMp, are n^asterly, but we 
never held him an^hing hut icily heartless with his subtle, 
merciless jsptr, and his world-steeped egotism. I remember, 
I faneyXiowever—I don’t exactly know what—^but I think 
I once teard that ever so many ^ears ago he was passionately 
in love with some woman who deserted or heliayed him, 
did you ever hear anything of it, Lucille ? ” ' 

Never I ”« She started a little, and a certain look of 
disquiet and pain shadowed the eyes which were ga^ng 
happily and drearaingly at the flashing fire-rays. 
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“ -iUi! I dare Bay not,’* said the Countoss, with a little 
yawn of ennui; “It was a I’oinantic, terrible story, I 
{raagine; but it was so long before my time that 1 never 
heard any particulars, but very likely it may bo the reason 
»f his utter indifference to women. I cannot possibly 
picture Lord Cecil Strathmore loving anything but power, 
or heeding anything save , himself! But you will rebuke 
me if I say so, ma belle; and since he is so kind to you, I 
shall do my best to believe that there is a heart under that 
polished surface of courtly and ministerial ice.” 

Lucille seemed scarcely to hoar her; her eyes Were fixed 
with their gaze of vague disquiet on the ruddy glisten of 
the fire-flames. 

“ Betrayed him—deserted him,” she muttered, musingly; 
“ Oh, surely no woman could-” 

Lady Chessville looked up q^uickly and scanned her face 
from which the warm color had faded; and she passed her 
hand caressingly over Lucille’s brow as she rose. 

“ Good night, my lovely child. Do not sit up and think 
over that bygone story I was silly enough to name to you; 
you may be very sure that Strathmore has never suffered, 
and (I would stake much) has never loved, even in his early 
years, except, indeed, perhaps, as people-— du mondB as 
he is—do love, which is very worthlessly, I will not have 
you waste so much of your thoughts and tenderness on your 
guai-dian, Lucille—that cold, negligent, ambitious man, 
whose only passion is power! ” 

Lucille drew slightly away from her hand, and a laini 
smile came on her lips: 

“ You only Imow Lord Cecil as the world knows him, 
Lady Chessville; he merits from me a thousand-fold more 
than all the gratitude and reverence I can give him.” 

The Countes^ looked at her again in silence for a moment, 
then stooped to give her a light kiss, and floated from the 
chamber. Lucille sat where she had left herp^^changiug 
her attitude, but, with her head bent forward ano’^i^r hands 
lying lightly on her bosom, gazed into the hot and’^lowing 
embers of the burning wo(S, with a vague and unknown 
sadness oppfessing her, she knew not why. 

Strathmore had told her aright that one^day suffices to 
destroy for ever the barrier wnioh parts cbildliood from 
womanhood; and Lucille had that day lost much of the 
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golden radiance of childhood, which is happy in its uncon¬ 
sciousness and content in its present. But what had dis¬ 
pelled it, was not so much the love which had been proffered 
to her, which, though it had startled for the moment, had 
W so little hold on her thoughts, that it had been shaken 
off from them, leaving nothing of its significance, and having 
taught nothing of its knowledge; it was rather this shadowy 
love of a long dead past, of which she had heard to-night, 
which woke in her own young heart an unfamiliar pain, and 
made her wistfully muse on its meaning and its story. 
For the first time in all her innocent and guarded life she 
felt an intangible disquiet and uneasiness, and, rising, she 
went, as was her nightly custom, to Lady Castlemere’s 
chamber before going to rest—^lier own apartments had been 
altered by Strathmore’s order, and now adjoined his mother’s 
in the west wing of the abbey. She was received with the 
affection which had encircled her only too tenderly from her 
infancy, and which the I.(ady Castlemere in her aged years, 
did truly feel to this bright and loving child, who had been 
given to her care by so dark a tragedy, orphaned by her 
son’s own hand, and made desolate by his crime. Haughty 
still to most others, his mother was invariably gentle to 
Lucille; and her hand fondly stroked now the floating 
silken masses of the young girl’s loosened hair, as she lay 
at her feet in the warmth of the fire-glow, resting her head 
against her knee; Lucille loved warmth and light like any 
tropic bird. 

They were in strange conti*ast, the age and the youth— 
the grave and venerable patrician, bowed by the weight 
of many years, while something of the fire of her haughty 
womanhood still gleamed from her proud, sunken eyes; 
and the young girl in all the dawning glory of her unspent 
life, with the grace of childhood in every pliant limb, and 
the unworn brightness of childhood in the bloom of her 
cheek andjibe igolden light of her hair. 

" silent to-night, Lucille ? ” she said, gently, iat 

last, wh€n some minutes had passed by: “ Where are your 
thoughts ? ” 

The color stole into her face, and she did not'lift her head 
from where itcested. 

“I was thinking—I "was thinking, Madanie--of wfiat 
Lady Ohessville said just now.” 
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“ And what was that ? ” 

Madame was the familiar title Lucille had given her 
when too young to pronounce har name, and Lady Oastlo- 
niere had encouraged her to continue it, since it supported 
fcho foreign extraction from which all were led to attribute 
her birth. * 

“ You can tell me, Madame, did—did Lord Cecil, many 
ycar.‘; ago, ever love any woman who betrayed him ? ” 

The hand which lay on her waving tresses moved with an 
involuntary start. Had any been hinting to Lucille the out¬ 
line of that tragedy so long, so scrupulously, so anxiously 
concealed from her!—had any been unfolding the first pages 
of that dark history, which, opened to lier, would reveal to 
her that the hand which she loved, and which cherished 
iier, was the hand which had slain her father, as the pitiful 
among men would not have slain a brute! 

But with the blood of the Strathmores in her veins, his 
mother had the inscrutable serenity under trial of her 
Norman race ; and she looked down into the young giiTs 
wistful eyes with calm surprise : 

“ Why do you ask, Lucille ? It is a strange ques¬ 
tion.” 

“ Bnt tell me, is it true ? Did he ever love any one who 
was faithless to him ? ” 

Her voice was very earnest, even to tremulonsness, and 
in her upraised eyes there was a plaintive anxiety; and 
her listener saw tliat entire denial would rather increase 
than lessen the little Lucille could as yet know of the 
truth. 

“ Long ago, my love, Strathmore loved unwisely and 
unhappily. But it is a matter so entirely of the past, that 
it is folly to recall it; and you must never allnde to it to 
your guardiaq. What was it Lady Chessville could tell you; 
she was a mere child in his early manhood.” 

“ She told' me very little. She said sh^^new nothing j 
but she had heard of the story, and said she thS^dht it was 
the reason why he was no% so cold. Why shoule^ the call 
him cold ; he is not ? ” 

“ Not ccfld in your sense, my dear, but in hers. He feels 
deeply—here and there-—as he feels for y^u, and for tht 
memory of your fether; but Lady Chessville means that 
he has long ago left to younger men the follies of love, 
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ajid IS entirely giren to political life. In her sense she is 
right.’* 

Lucille’s head drooped again; and as the firelight 
dickered on her face, it wore its unfamiliar look of Taguo and 
new disquiet, of brooding and unanalyzed pain. 

Oh I how could any woman betray him ? ” she said, half 
aloud, with an accent in her voice it had never borne before: 

How could any forsalce him and make him suffer—throw 
away such treasure as his love ? ” 

Lady Castlcmere caught the intonation of the words, and 
stooped to look upon her face; a thought crossed her which 
filled her with a ghastly and horrible terror. Better, better 
that Lucille should learn the truth of that fatal history, 
shrouded from her birth—learn it in all its liidcous naked¬ 
ness, its merciless and deliberate crime, and learn to shrink 
from the liand she loved and honored, as the hand stained 
with her father’s blood, thfin that the fear which crossed his 
mother’s thoughts as slie looked on her should ever ripen 
into truth. 

“ Lucille ! ” she said, almost hurriedly, “ do not let your 
thoughts wander into buried years of which you can tell 
nothing, and which can be nothing to you, my child. It is 
sorrow wasted, to giieve for so long dead a thing as your 
guardian’s past. All men loi^e, some wisely, some erringly, 
but love he himself has long abandoned and juit aside; it 
had a charm for him in his earlier years, but it can never 
now be anything to him, not even a regret; therefore waste 
no regret for him. In tlie ambitious life of a statesman, 
such wealmesses are quickly forgotten ; associate them with 
Lord Cecil no more than you '^^'ould have thought to do with 
your father, whose place he fills.” 

Her words wore purposely chosen ; and Lucille listened 
silently, her head bent, her eyes gazing at the falling embers, 
the warm color in her face wavering. The Vague and un¬ 
familiar pain^jdll weighed upon her, and each syllable fell 
chilly bmib^^riike the touch of a cold blast—-the last jet 
more th^ any: 

“ Lucille ! look at me,” said fiis mother, anxiously. 

The ghastly terror which had floated through her mind 
sti’engthened ^ith that silence, and the shadows which 
flickered .over the face she watched* Lucille raised her 
head a half-broken sigh, and her fair eyes looked up* 
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wards lo her gaze, guiltless, fearless, trustful, even while 
their natural sadness was deepened, and the fear which had 
seized on her watcher was slaked for the time ; if it liad 
grounds, as she prayed it might never have, she saw that 
Lucille, at the least, as yet knew not her own secret. She 
bent and kissed her: • 

Go to your bed now, my darling; it is late, and you are 
used to early hours at Silver-rest. And, Lucille, the question 
you have asked of me you will not ask of others ?—^it would 
displease your guardian.” ^ 

A faint, proud smile, tender and mournful,' came on 
Lucille’s lips as she arose : 

“ Oh ! Madame, you are sure his name is too sacred to 
me to talk of it idly with any. I would never have asked of 
Lord Cecil’s past of any save yourself.” 

And his mother knew, as the young giil’s good-night 
enress lingered on her brow, that Lucille spoke the truth ; 
that unless any remorseless hand tore down the veil which 
hid the past, and forced ui)on her sight the secret which it 
shrouded, Lucille’s lofty and delicate nature would ne. er 
imperil its own peace by restless search or curious interrc- 
gaiion. Yet the new and different fear which had arisen in 
her that night for the first time could not be banished; 
End, as she sat in solitude, she shuddered at the memory 
with which a long and varied life supplied her—the memory 
of how often bfilfiing man’s justice and man’s expiation, 
the harvest of the past, sown by the guilty, is reaped by 
;he guiltless, and the curse of sin lies in wait to prey on 
the innocent. 

In her own chamber, Lucille did not at once obey the 
>Vords which had bade her seek rest. She dismissed her 
attendant earlier than usual, and stood alone gazing into 
the warm embers of the hearth with the little spaniel which 
her father had loved nestled to her bosom, and her eyes grew 
diirk and humid in deep and dreaming thoug^.^ This cause¬ 
less, unfamiliar pain was on her still; she coui2^ not have 
told why. ^ ^ 

A long-drawn breath, broken as a sigh, unconsciously 
pai*ted her lips as she turned at last from watchi^ the wood- 
sparks fall in showers on the crimson ashes^laid the littli 
dog down upon his cushions, ahd, moving the nearest 
window, drew the curtains aside, and looked out at the 
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night. It was almost a habit "with her: from infancy she 
had loved to watch the stars shining over the face of the 
ocean, which had been to her a living poem, a never-ending 
joy, a divine mysfery, a beloved friend; here the distant sea 
was hidden by dense stretches of wood and hill, but its 
familiar murmurs reached hfir ear upon the stillness, and the 
stars were many in the cloudless skies. She stood looking 
out into the brilliant night, over the vast forests and the 
monastic ruins of White Ladies—those silent yet eloquent 
relics of a long-dead past—as the moonlight shone through 
shivered arch and ivy-covered aisle, on crumbling cloisters 
and decaying altar-stones, of a race whose place now knew 
them no more. Below lier windows ran the cedar-terrace, 
white and broad in the moonlight, with the roses growing 
over its balustrade, and covering its pavement; and the 
dark masses of their foliage caught her eyes, and brought 
the memory of Stratlimore’s action, and of Stratlimore’s 
words: 

“ 11c called them ‘the flowers of orgie, the flowers of 
HP.(}recy ; ’ I3crhaps he associates them with Acr,” slie thought: 
“ Oh! how can they say he never suffered ? His love must 
have been so strong, and his suffering as great. Who could 
she be, that guilty woman, who could give him misery and 
betrayal- 

And the dangerous thoughts which wandered dimlv and 
blindly towards a dark and unknown past, filled her breast 
with their pain and her eyes with their tears—tears rare and 
unfamiliar, which gathered there, but did not fall. 

Then she turned away from the late night—its monastic 
ruins, its gloomy cedar-boughs, its silvered light lying on 
the sward, and leaving in deeper shadow the masses of the 
stretching forests, looked chill and mournful to her—and, 
kneeling down beside her bed, while the glow of the warm 
wood-fire gleamed on her loosened hair and "on her young 
bowed headjvucille prayed her ni^^htly prayer to Gcd 
Stratlimof^T 
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CHAPTEE XLIX. 

TilE FIRST AWAKENIKG. 

Of ih 0 many who at White*Ladies flattered the beauty 
and sought to win the smile of Strathmore’s ward, the only 
one to whom Lucille gave heed, or on whom she bestowed 
favor, was Valdor. She was indifferent to all; they neither 
banished her childhood, nor 4<aught her her power f and the 
graceful flatteries which might have done so, she heard half 
amused, half surprised, and they fell from her thoughts as 
the rain falls from rose-leaves, leaving no stain behind. To 
Valdor alone she showed preference; not because his pursuit 
of her was made with all the skill and fascination which 
lengthened experience in woman’s favour had lent him, but 
becjause she found in him what she thought a sincere friend¬ 
ship towards Strathmore, which she found in no other. The 
delicate intuition and susceptible affection of the young 
girl perceived, what she did not reason on, that Strathmore 
was rather followed and respected as the great leader of a 
great party, than surrounded by men’s warmer sympathies, 
and tliat, while he led and influenced them, he lived isolated 
from, because independent and negligent of, their personal 
cordiality. This 8 lm never traced to its due cause, which lay 
in his own neglect and contempt of the esteem and support 
which most men seek—^his own cold and all-sufficing self- 
reliance, which withdrew him from the pale of human sym¬ 
pathies. She marvelled at it, and blamed for it a world 
which she thought did not read aright a character that, in 
her sight, was little less than God-hke. And the single 
reason which made her listen to and like Eaoul de .Valdor 
was, because he spoke to her as Strathmore’s Mend. 

, He did not wholly mistake, the cause which gave him 
this preference; he Jaiew women tpo read this 

soilless and transparent heart at a glance; but the very 
sense, which he felt from the onset, that he who'^ad been 
the courted of patrician coquettes might perchance fail 
cere with tfiis beautiful child, lent his love but fresh charm 
and new excitement. He saw, that the "W-y to Lucille’s 
cohfldence and regard was to speak of Stratnmore .to her 
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tact of the world. Strathmore himself watched his inter- 
rnurse with her with vigilance, almost with apprehension, 
vhich at times foreshadowed to him what his haughty 
spirit, in the face of the past, refused to acknowledge, that 
circumstances may not be jp the power and outweigh the 
might of the finest foresight, the keenest strength; a creed 
he scornfully left to weaklier and humbler men. It was 
not without fear that he saw approach her one who had 
been present at that ghastly hour when the sun had set 
upon nis wrath, and who had read the murderer’s int|®t 
within his soul ere the shot had sped home and the life 
had fled. But all the world knew that history, though 
the world had long since let it drop into oblivion, buried 
by that sure palliator of all error—success; to keep her 
from those who knew it would have been to seclude her 
m conventual obscurity. Moreover, he relied upon two 
things: first, that none would ever whisper to her evil of 
one who stood in her sight and theirs as her legal guar¬ 
dian ; and again, which was yet more sure, that the secret 
of her birth had been so carefully suppressed, its every 
slightest trace effaced, its every faintest link broken and 
buried, that nothing could ever suggest it to the wildest 
di’eamer or the subtlest speculator. Careful provision and 
fortunate accident combined to make it impossible that 
the will of Errol), which was to his assassin more sacred 
than any law, could ever be disobeyed—the will wliich had 
written, “ Never let her know that it was by your hand I 
feU.” 

“ Lady Chcssville tells me, mademoiselle, that your father 
was Strathmore’s friend. Perhajfs I knew him also,” said 
Valdor, one day, as they rode homeward through the dcof- 
forest in the sunset light, with the river making music as it 
wound under the leaves, and foamed over granite boulders. 

Lucille turned to him with glad suiprise; **Do you think 
so?” 

“ I thinK most probably. I knew many, indeed most, 
of StratkiShore’s friends. I must ask him, for I would give 
much to recall in the past one who stood so nearly to you” 
He spoke gently, for Valdor saw that her nature was one 
to be wooed,by tendemesf, but revolted by flattery; Ijis 
eyes were elooue^st, lus voice meaning, but Lucille’s g^e 
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met his with the innocent look of a child, grateM for hi#, 
iiii:€a?est in her father, hut unconscious of his homage to 
herself. 

“ He was m7 guardian's dearest friend,” she answered 
him: "You may believe how much so, when you see how, 
for my father’s sake alone, he giyes such care to me.” 

" Indeed! I can well believe it, for I know that he can 
fbel very deeply, act very generously, though the world 
looks on him as cold and austere.” 

" Ah! but what can the world know of him ? It sees 
him in power, it discerns his intellect, it listens ttf his elo- 
(jiience, it admires his statecraft, but wbat can it know of 
Ins natuio ? Such men as ho do not court the worM, they 
lead it; they show the chill iron glove to the masses they 
rule, it is only the few to whom it is given to feel the warm, 
firm touch of the generous hand, which is mailed for the 
many.” 

The sun shone down through the leaves upon her f®ie lit 
with reverent elocjuence, while her eyes darkened, her color 
deepened, her voice grew low and tender; she was very 
lovely ill that sudden glow of proud rejoicing, mingled with 
tiio poetic veneration which sHe gave to one whose darker 
traits were all veiled from her, whose pitiless passions she 
knew of no more than she knew of the evil and the bitterness 
of human life, fi’om .which ho had guarded her. 

VaUlor for the first time forgot his tact and Ms resolve in 
the irritation of a jealous impatience. 

‘‘We who know him, mademoiselle,” he answered quickly, 

“ are accustomed, on the contrary, to say that Strathmore 
lias an iron hand under a silken glove. I have seen it grip 
very brutally, though (to be just to him) I have known it 
^ive very generously. Why feel so much gratitude to him 
as your guardian? It is an oflBce most men would but too 
r’,iadly discharge to such a ward; and you do nob know that 
‘ e is, now your early years are passed, so wholly and purely 
disinterested.”* 

" Disinterested! ” She echoed his last word in wonder, 
in rebuke, in as much resc%tment as could be rAedin » 
nature whicfi had all the gentle softness of ,hei; 
and, in truth, she did not even faintly understand hiin. 

Yes, mademoiselle, you hate yet l<»qa ?yoiUr chm 
lovelinesi^ your own power! ” said Yridor, with iiaipetuo« 
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and Btrathmore, thoi^h he is ascetic and cold, 
and has the ice of forty-eight years &ozen about hini| may 
not be dead to all the passions whidi once ruled him quite 
as utterly as ambition does now/' 

The moment his words were spoken he repented them; 
he knew how rash and ill-advised they were; knew it most 
surely by the effect they wrought. Her eyes gazed at him 
Mke the eyes of a startled birdi darkened and dilating; the 
color burned in her face with a deep and painful flush; her 
heart beat visibly in sudden agitation; she breathed last 
and unevenly. His words flashed on her as lightning 
flashes before the sight, bringing a vague, voiceless teiTor, 
and throwing its sudden gleam on depths and danger never 
feared or kno-wn before. With an unconscious, irresistible 
impulse, half bom of the innocent shyness of childhood, 
half of the newly-startled consciousness of womanhood, 
Lucille shrank from his side, and shaking the reins of her 
Syrian mare with a tremulous movement, rode after those 
who were in front, swiftly and breathlessly, as the fawn 
flees the stag-hounds. 

Lucille I what has frightened you ?" asked Lady Chess- 
ville, in &ar{)rise, as she glanced at her face where the warm 
light fell on it through the crimson and amber leaves of the 
autumn foliage. 

“ lifothing.” 

And in truth she could not have told what it was whicn 
filled her with a sudden brcatliless terror, nor what it was 
which mingled with tliat terror an unknown, nameless 
sweetness, which seemed to tremble through all her life. 
She did not leave Lady Chessville's side until they readied 
White Ladies, and Valdor vainly strove to approach her; 
he was bitterly I’esentfbl with his own folly in having let 
such words escape him in the moment of jealousy at the 
high place W’hich her |^ardian hold in her reverence and 
love, for he did not beh’eve them himself; he judged rightl^i 
that Stratlqpoi^%*oare for his ward had its spring in some 
other motive than that of a tenderness foreign to his nature, 
though tfeat motive he could not probe. Valdor, mainly 
swayed by impulse end caprice, of a tran 8 pare|t imd iih- 
lieluoU^ ;^aracter, little altered at the core by its surf^ 
of indli^ce and indiflerentj^, was filled with angry self- 
rmoiie lie h$d allowed such words to escape hitQ« 
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Ireflchdrous to hifl hosi^ aftd indelicate to her* He' saw 
they had startled, alarmed, shocked her mth a force he had 
never foreseen; whether the;|r had revolted her hy the sap* 
j^osition of sn^ a passion in one who filled to her her 
father^s place, or whether they had awakened her to that in 
lier own heart of which she had never dreamed before, was 
a doubt which unceasingly tortured him, crossed now and 
again by a ho^ that the vivid blush, that startled agitation, 
that half child-like, half-womanlike terror might be born of 
gome feeling for himself; the very action with which she 
had fled from him was not unlike the first dawn of love in 
such a nature as Lucille’s, spiritual as that of Una, poetic 
as that of Undine, which seemed— 

** Too pure eTen fat tJie purest human ties/' 


He was impatient till he made his peace with her; impatient 
till by look or'word from her he could put his last famt and 
new-born hope to test Brilliant, handsome, and still young, 
the French noble was pardonably sure of his fascination 
over women; here, for the first time, he misdoubted his 
))ower, perhaps because, for the first time, he genuinely and 
honorably— loped* 

He saw a change in her when they met again a few 
liours later ; s%ht, not to be defined, yet someuiing which 
was unmifitakeable. The color was deeper and more 
uncertain on her cheek, the lashes drooped over her eves, 
which had lost the clearness and cloumessness of their 
regard, and on her face in its repose there was a new look, 
luilf light shadow; the transparent waters of her 
thoughts bad been stirred and troubled, never again to 
know their perfect peace. 

Valdor, deeply read in the hearts of women, knew its 
cause, and Me pulses beat quicker as he thought that it 
^ightbe hin^lf for whom stirred that ^[jfrginfid and still 
only half-consmouB love. Strathmore notedit dbe ; when 
he addressed or approached her he saw sometb^g shy, 
startled, almost timorous, ifi! her; Hie bloom ifinisiiiaied m 
her cheek, eyes no longer met his own with their 
unconcealed fimdness, in glad smiles pleadiia^ earnest¬ 
ness ; he saw that something had be^ sdid cr d(m to 
her to scare away the shadowless, unthinMz^ peace cl 
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ebildhood^ as a angle teeb snffio^ to jcare from its rest 
the brooding dove. 

He tnmcd to yonng Oaryll as he passed hmi in the 
drawing-rooms in the evening; ‘♦Have you broken your 
word?” 

The youth started and looked bewildered at the words, 
which were low-spoken but meaning, and the angry color 
ttushed his face: 

“Ho, my lord. I have the same blood in my veins that 
you have I ” 

. The answer was spirited, and to its truth the young 
man’s candid, unflinching glance bore witness. Strathmori 
bowed his head with that generous smile now so rare upon 
his lips: 

“ Tme! The question wronged you, and I beg your 
pardon sincerely for having insulted you with it.” 

Lionel Oairyl] had disliked and feared him before, had 
dreaded his word, and shunned his presence; at the courtly 
amende rendered, because it was his due, as gracefully to a 
young dependent kinsman as it would have been to the 
haughtiest and highest among his peers, the youth saw for 
the flrst time all that was generous and best in his nature, 
and ceased to marvel that Lucille found much to venerate, 
and much which fascinated her, in a character which until 
now had seemed to him to possess many grand traits, but 
not one human sympathy. 


CHAPTEB L. 

vmm THE SHADOW OF THE FALMB. 

** MADBMOiSEpiB Luoille, you shun us,*’ whispem& 
Valdor, softly, Tate that night, as he was at last alone with 
her in o^ os the conservatories, whither, missing her from 
the cirelC he had tracked, and Ibnnd her ; the light itom 
above ftllmg on her, ab(mt h^ the broad-l^vedtpalme, and 
btdllmnt creepers, a^ eastern citron trees, while the waters 
of th&jlwtmnS)y whieh ^ stood fell musically and regn- 
%itly In the i^leipti^ 
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She started, and for the momei^. lo(^ed as ^ she imiM 
flee from him. 

I did not shtm you. I only came to fetch my spaniel. 
Lady AdfilB’s greyhound fnghfcens and fights him.** 

“The dogis very dear to you, is he not ? ’* 

Yes! He was my father’s; the only thing I hare of 
his.** 

Valdor looked at her in silence where she leaned against 
the marble basin j that fagitire likeness which perpetually 
svaded him warered before him now, and, like sopie strong 
light which biings what is shadowy into palpable shape, 
the memory of one whom he had often seen in tlie very 
place where she now stood arose before him, invoked by 
tlic groundless fancy with which he had associated her. 
In the remembrance of Erroll, he saw whose it was tliat 
Iier face recalled to- him, and the wild dreaming folly of a 
thought he had contemned grew into a sudden vivid belief, 
rootless, unproved, untenable, but clear as the day in his 
sight. Was ilm ^rathmore’e secret ? 

“The spaniel is veiy happy to have such a claim to 
your affection,” he said gently, and almost hesitatingly, 
for she arrested the words of flattciy and love upon his 
lips. To whisper of passion to this beautiful child 
seemed impossible r about the youth of Lucille was that 
ethereality which wc feel in the spiritual pictures of 
Angelico. 

She did not answer—perhaps she did not hear him; 
but she bent her head till her lips touched the shining 
silky curls of the dog. And he saw the caress given to the 
animal, by the young Ups which he would have stalled 
ten years of his life first to teach to tremble and grow warm 
under a lovctr’s kiss, bis passion for licr swept away all 
otlicr remembrance, and the now hope that he cherished 
stirred and slrcugtheued in him. He bent tenderly towards 
ber: • 

“ Lucille, you, so gentle to a dog, will be meteiful to me! 
I deeply regret the word^which 1 was so rude as to offend 
you vrith to-day ; will you forgive them ? ” ' 

She did hot raise her head, but he sai^ the color rise, 
deepen, apd burn on her cheek, and her heart beat with 
l^uick, uncertain throbs'; thef gave him ^re than hojie, 
almost certainty itself, and he stooped icfwer ^»ilt' fearral 
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of scaring this shy snd dawning love him by a too 
swift grasps 

“I wonld iiot for an empire breathe one word wbicli 
should ewer wound yon, and I spoke In haste and error^ 
Yon will forgive me, will yon not ?" 

Besentment conld not exist in her nature ; the blush was 
warm on her face, and her eyes, raised to his for one mo- 
m^t, sank again, but she turned to him and held out her 
hand, with pardoning and winning grace : 

** Oh, monsieur, yes ! I forgive- ” 

As his lips touched her hand in gratitude more eloqu^t 
fclian speech could offer, the broad, drooped leaves of the 
tropical folii^ fringing the path through the conservatories 
moved; and Strathmore, who had that moment entered 
from the rooms beyond, stood looking on them. He saw 
the bludi on Lucille’s face, as it still lingered there—he 
saw the Mss which Valdor left upon her hand, and he knew 
then who had wrought that shadow of disquiet on her face, 
and that new light in the veiled eyes, of childhood banished 
and of love awakened. 

Yaldor released her, and turned to Strathmore with the 
easy carelessness a man of the world : 

•* Tris cher ! 1 tell Mademoiselle Lucille that you and I 
have had so many friends in common that 1 feel sure 1 must 
have known her father. Did I do so ? *’ 

“ I told you once, no doubt you did.” 

But not well enough to recall him ? Dieu! that comes 
of leading a crowded life! Wait! I think I knew a De 
Vocqsal once, one of the Viennese Bureaucracy ? was it 
he 

“ No! not the same race. I remember whom you mean, 
but he is a governor in Galicia at the present time. There 
are none of Lucille's family living.” 

He spoke so naturally that Valdor was for the moment 
deceived; thero^quld be no mystery here, i|j must be rf* 
chimera of his own imagining—a bubble without sub¬ 
stance! At that moment the groom of the champers 
approach^ him ^th a special despatch, marked Imme¬ 
diate I ^ And with an apology he quitted the coiiservatoiy, 
mdieft 

Strathmore Wiui alone with Lucille, and the sileQc« 
between them was Ibr once unbroken, save by the falling 
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of the fountains; and for the first time he saw that she 
stood embrnrassed before him, that her eyes shunned his, 
and that she bent away from his gaze OTer the border of the 
marble basin. It smote him with a fierce and cruel pain. 
This was the first sim of the alienation which would ensue 
between them when her heart whndered to her loyer, to her 
husband. 

Tnt, merciless to all others, with her he allowed no per¬ 
sonal feeling to mure mm that gentleness which he 
rendered herj for in his eyes she was saerca, ana to secure 
her peace he would have sacrificed himself at any cost. Ho 
bent towards her, and his eyes, cold and unrevealmg, the 
eyes “fathomless and darkly-wise” of the Legend, softened 
with an unspeakable sadness: 

“ Lucille! have you a secret from rm ?” 

The reproach quivered to her heart, and her face grew 
pale, even to the lips. She started and trembled as she 
leant over the water, playing with the lilies on its surface, 
and the pain of alienation smote him deeper and more 
cruelly—^he was answered. 

He had not deemed it possible that this young life so late 
laid bare to him in its every thought, wish, and instinct, 
could learn so soon to harbor a concealment from him. But 
his voice did not lose its gentleness, nor his eyes their fond¬ 
ness, as he bent still downward to her; 

“ Lucille I will you not trust me with it ? No one can 
already have taught you to doubt how entirely I am sure to 
sympathize with your every wish, and give yon happiness, if 
liiiman means can make it ? ” 

She lifted her head quickly, and in her eyes were all their 
old love and reverence: 

“ Doubt you ? Oh no ! I could as soon doubt the good¬ 
ness and the mercy of God-” 

h Ho passed his hand over her brow caressingly. 

“ Then tell*me what has changed you siHCfe this morning ? 
What is this new barrier, my child, which has arisen be- 
t\7een us ? ” -• 

The coloj burned afresh in her cheeks, her eyes glanced at 
him shy, hanntingly, half ashamed, half filled with a new 
light, then drooped bene^h hi 84 )wn. » 

^ He stood silent, beside her for a moment^ mastering that 
bitter pain, which gnawed within him * a stem word or a 
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harfili h& woald not have given her to purdEiase his 

own life; He waited till he could speak calmly and gently; 

** iiueilie, tell me—as your guardian I have a title to ask 
—did you refuse the Marquis of Bowden’s hand, because 
your own preference turned to some other ? 

The teh deepened ovet her brow and bosom, and she 
twisted the lily leaves unconsciously together, as she stooped 
^ver the fountain away from his gaze ; again Imr silence * 
answered him: 

“ Lucille, can you not tmst me in so little ? Tell me 
wiiom it is that—that—you love?” 

He had no answer, save the flush which burned and 
wavei’ed in her face, the tremble of the drooped eyelids, tlie 
quiver in the silent lips, as she bent down over the water—- 
these were eloquent enough. Leaning over the fountain, sbe 
too saw her face reflected in the water, saw all that it told, 
and all tlio change wliich had come there, and with a 
sadden movement, almost of alarm, she turned and would 
have fled from him—^liis hand arrested her: 

** Lucille, I will not force your confidence, but I must sue 
for it. I did not think that a few hours of a new and dearer 
love could have so soon estranged yon from me.” 

His voice was gentle still, but the restrained pain and 
rebuke in his words vibrated through it; her swift desertion 
from him stung him painfully. Held by his hand, she stood 
motionless for a moment, her head drooped, her face flushed 
with its hot, betraying blurb; then she broke from him, and 
throwing herself down besiu'i the marble basin of the foun¬ 
tain, with her head bowed upon its sculptured marble, she 
sobbed bitterly—tears half sweet, half bitter, bom from what 
spring she bately knew, risen from the heart which was half 
unconscious, haft feail’nl of all which was waking in it. Hci’ 
tears were terrible to him!—they were the mockery of all 
the care and prescience ivith which he had sought to wo^jjj^ „ 
out his atonem«fiu by the guardianship of tlvls single exist¬ 
ence from every touch of pain or misery 1 And morial griefs 
seeined ^ have no part or sharoiwith Lucille’s fair ^tlmveai 
life. 

These broken, voiceless sobs thrilled like firo^hrough his 
soul, callous to^miii and dead to mercy with all others; he 
fondly from where she knelt, and drew her toblm 
till hk bright head was bowed npon his breast: 
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** Lttcilla, my; diild, what has been done to yon I Haye 
any dared to grieve—to p8«n—to tamper with you 

Bhe turned her eyes on him one moment, breeching and 
fearful through their tears: 

" No, no I I do not know why—what- ** 

The words were barely abcP\^e her breath, hurried and 
tremulous; her face was verr pale now, her ghaice shunned 
liis, and the sobs rose in ner throat^t that instant the 
leaves were swept aside by some entrance from tbe rooms 
beyond, and starting from him, Lucille fled tlir^gh the 
g(jrceu of Oriental foliage, and left him ere he cotlld arrest 
her. 

He Avho entered was Taldor. 

Strathmore stood sUent by the fountain, under the fan- 
likc leaves of the palms and banyans, his face as cold and 
fathomless as the marble on which his hand loaned, and he 
did not greet the approach of his friend and guest by word 
or sign, as Yaldor hurried to him with an open letter in his 
hand: 

“ Eead that, Strathmore, and you will see, however rude 
it he, that I am compelled to leavetyour hospitality to¬ 
night.” 

Strathmore glanced at the paper silently, and returned it: 
he was intimate Avith all the nopcs, plans, and intrigues 
of Valdor’s party; he neither favored nor condemned them, 
but it was a portion of his policy to be more thoroughly and 
early acquainted than any other with tbe movements 
of all foreign schisms or projects, and Valdor, passionate, 
transparent, and open as the day, with all the chivalry and 
’udiscrctiou which have so fatally chai’acterised all exbeme 
Iloyalists of every age, confided in and to him without 
reserve. 

“ 1 much regret a summons wliieli Avill deprive me of the 
.pleasure of yom* society,” he said, with cnld courtesy i “ but 
since you must leave us immediately, theainas a subject on 
which I desire to speak with you at once.” 

Valdor looked up, his animated and eloquent ejps losing 
all their l^guor: 

“ You cro not desire it more than I, No doubt you mean 
concerning my love for your young war(j^?—pi^hapvs you 
imagine that 1 may have beea^witbont senpus thought 01 
inten t— ” 
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“ I imagine nothing,*^ said Strathmore, ooMiy: 1 have 
the honor to await yonr explanation ” 

** Pardien! it aes in one word—low/^ anewered the 
French noble, the indolence and indifference of custom 
breaking away before the warmth of his passion: ** Strath^ 
more. I know well enough*^ you will command offers of 
marriage for her far more brilliant than mine j many'will 
her riches, affluence, station, all that I haye lost in a 
thankless cause and for a lethargic prince; but rank better 
than mine there is not in Europe, and lore truer and warmer 
she will never win than she has roused in me- ” 

“ Had you not better pour out all this eloquence in her 
oivn ear ? I fear I interrupted your tender scene a few 
moments ago?'' interrupted Stratlimore, in his chill and 
languid Toice, the slight sneer falling like ice-water on the 
impassioned and eager tones of the chiralrons Legitimist, 

Yaldor pardoned the sneer for the permission it con¬ 
veyed; 

** Can I do so ? Finding you alone I feared she might 
have retired for the nightit is so late. God only knows 
how bitter it is to m« to leave her at all—above all without 
a farewell—but what can I do ? My honor is involved.” 

Strathmore did not answer, but rang for the groom of the 
chambers: 

" Order horses to be put to a carriage for M. de Vddor, 
horses to post twenty miles; but inquire first if Mademoi¬ 
selle de Vocqsal be in the drawing-rooms.” 

The servant returned in a few minutes; 

“ Mademoiselle de Vocqsal has gone to her own apart¬ 
ments for the night, my lord.” 

Strathmore signed to him to retire *. 

“ It is impossible, you see,” he said briefly, as they were 
left alone; and with these few words he crushed out, as a 
matter of not the slightest moment, tlie gladj vivid hope h|’ 
had inspired, wtiOse disappointment made Valdor’s cheek 
pale as he turned away with a swift movement and paced 
the conservatory with fest, uneven steps. Suddenly ho 
halted before Strathmore, who had not moved from his posi¬ 
tion^ standing under the palm-trees, with his hand on the 
marble basin. « , 

^ I must trust myself to your mercy and interocssidn 
then. Will you be my ambassador with her ?” 
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« Have you iprounds fcwr Buppoaug that she returns your 
love ? ” 

Valddr hesitated a moment: 

“ Grounds ? No* I dare not say that I have, though 
ghe has seemed at times to prefer me to oilers, and & 
night --—** • 

“ What of to-night ?** The question was sharp and 
imperious* 

“ To-night I could have sworn that her heart had wakened, 
and wakened for me; her bmsh, her shyness—tell ipe, you 
gaw her the moment I had left her—do you believe that I 
deceive myself or not ? ” 

“ I believe that you do not. I believe that Lucille loves 
you.” 

The answer was cold, but it was rigid to truth. There 
was this that was grand in Strathmore’s nature—he never 
spared himself; and those words had judged him justly 
which had drawn him ^*a dangerous m^ always, but a 
false man or a mean man—^never.” 

Valdor’s face lightened with a frank, glad, passionate 
joy: 

“Thank God! And when I return, yon will give her 
to me ? ” 

“ I will never oppose what concerns her happiness.” 

** And I may ask yon to be my Intercessor now? ” went 
on Valdor, swiftly, in the quick eagerness of a nature which 
knew' hot joy and scorned a timorous hesitancy as cowardice, 
as he stood before Strathmore in the midnight silence under 
the aisle of the palms: “I am compelled to leave her in 
what will seem to her a manner so cold and strange, that it 
may well look incompatible with any love worthy the name; 
may I trust to you to make it clear to her why I go, and 
why I could not wait even for the assurance and the farewell 
t'ynorrow could have given ? Will you leave no doubt, no 
cloud, no mystery, on my departure which^wight wound her 
or chill her towards me, as one who has not loved her as she 
lias a right to be beloved 5 Will you feel for me in the 
absence to which every law of honor binds me in the moment 
of all other^when honor is most hard to follow ?—will vou 
remember that I am driven from her in the very hour wtei 
T Have learnt to love as 1 never learnt beforl ? and while I 
am Hir away, defenceless and powerless against all those who 
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^1 striTe to rob me, will jon gtiard for me what you yoai. 
eelf beliere that I have won ? ” 

Btrathmore listened, the lids drooped over his ^es, fits 
lace impassive as the marble against which he leaned, whilst 
yaldori forgetting all that he Imew, mid all that rumor said 
of the heartlessness and callousness of the man to whom he 
pleaded, poured out his rapid words, while his voice grew 
mellow and his eyes dimmed with the earnestness of what 
he felt. 

Will you, Strathmore ? ” he repealed again. ** I do not 
ask it for my own sake alone, but—^if dhe should love me— 
one doubt is a woman’s curse, and that soft, delicate, lofty 
nature will never love but once.” 

Stratiimore stood silent, still, his face in shadow under 
the drooped palm-leaves, his eyes looking down into the 
water where the lotus-lilies she had toyed with floated 
Wly; none could have told what might bo passing in 
him ; his thought was deep, but none could have said it was 
painful. After some moments, he lijfted his head, and his 
voice was clear, cold, serene: 

** Before giving you my promise, you must give me yours 
to one thing—your love for Lucille is genuine? ” 

“ It is, so help me God! ” 

* ** Sufficiently so to concede what I shoulfl exact in the 

event of your becoming her husband (I speak to you now, 
of course, not as your friend, but ns one who fills her father’s 
office), namely, that you would relinquish and give me your 
word never to rejoin political risks and intrigues. I could 
not consent to place her peace in the hands of one who 
w’ould unavoidably jeopard it by hazarding his own safety 
—for a Patriot is but a Conspirator if he fail. You would 
do this ? ” 

Valdor hesitated a moment; his political ci’ced was portion 
of his very blood and lift, and the ardent Henri-Oinquiste 
revolted from^onderoning himself to the,, inaction fifwii 
whit^h he coidd'not rouse his party; but the stronger ardor 
of a new-born passion prevailed at last; he bent his head; 

I #ould, I swear to you. ^ And now, Strathmore, may 
I seek four word, that you will guard my hop|3 from being 
destroyed during ray absence, and will say to &r of my love 
jcdi I would mfself have sa&d to-night* ? ” 

^ Yes, I will do eo.” 
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His voice 'was traiuiuil and pas&loul^BS; ijb had no intlee- 
lion of relactance, but equ^lyncme of willingnesB or fricnd- 
Bliip; it was simply the assent of a man who finderfc^es a 
duty, but it also bore with it the unmistokeable assninnoe 
of an lionor which will unfailingly execute its wood once 
jilodged. And that assurance Valdor recognized; he 
stretched out his hand, a gmteful light gleaming in hiS 
eyes, with unwonted emotion: 

“ Thank you, from ray soul! You have relieved me of all 
foar, for I know, Strathmore, that though those who trust 
to your mercy may be in danger, those who tmst/to your 
honor are safe. In a brief while I shall return to claim 
Lucille at your hands/' 

He spoke in tlie thoughtless candor, the transpaijenfe 
iVarmth, of his own heart; the shadow which fell across 
his listener’s face from the swaying palm-trees above hid 
from him the light which, for a second, leapt to Sfrathmore’s 
eyes, like the sudden flash of steel in the gloom. But 
Hfcrathmore gave him his hand, and bade him 61od-speed—” 
and without falsity. Ever scrupulous in honor, he would 
be no traitor here; he would keep true faith with this man, 
since it was this man whom Lucille loved. 

As Valdor left the conservatories, he saw a spray of JilieS 
of the valley fallen from Lucille’s dress, natural flowers' 
])reserved by some peculiar art; he recognized them, imd, 
stooping, took thorn up; they were dear in his sight, foi' 
this now love of the lYench noble had something of the 
knightly, chivalrous reverence of old, and all those who 
approached Lucille learned to feel the sanctity and the 
purity of the young girl’s rare nature. He put the fragile, 
fragrant flowers in his breast, and with them still there 
Avent out into the night; his heart was heavy with the psdn 
of enforced absence, but it was warm with hope and with 
the firm belief of love returned, belief he Avonll nevfr have 
slf cherished bpt for the testimony of St^j^J^more—a testi¬ 
mony he felt instinctively was sincere because unwilling; 
and he thought of her ten(}erly, longingly, trustful^, as he 
leaned from the carriage window and looked baclr at the 
gray, stately? mdancholy pile of White Ladies as he left it 
in the gloom of the moonless autumn night. 

whom he had quitted, pledged to Ihlfll the office 
entrusted to his honor, stood for awhile motionless beside 
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hi hand clenohed haid on iiis marhle 
rim.'; Ah eiii. m which he had nerer dreamed enohcled 
Dd^onVhim hp i^em the poisoned ashes of dead ; a 
cqnte^ wlich Jie had nerer foreseen or feared was before 
^pcmg^h which to wrestle. *He was no coward, no 
iraitor<^he cotdd not ^ripk from that which laj before 
he o(^d not sacrihce the life he had sworn at all oost 
tp preserve joyous, and knowing not pain, only to secure 
ii himself aflelfish and barren desire—the brute desire of 
the man who, fond d a treasure, destroys it rather than let 
it ^ft, i^lessing and blessed, into the lives of others. 

For awhile he stood motionless there, with his hand 
pessed’oh'the marble where the young girl’s brow had 
lain; then with swift, uneven steps at hrst, later on with a 
liarder, firmer tread, as though treading down the accmsed 
'shapes which rose about him to torture and to tempt, he 
walked to and fro the pathway bordered and shaded with 
the palms. This man-r-wliom his brethren deemed cold 
^ud caHons to dl pain, as the bronze to which they likened 
Inm, and who in his arrogance had held that life was a thing 
to be moulded at will, defiant of God or man, of death or 
circumstance, suffered—suffered a fearful doom, such an 
one as purer souls or gentler natures never know. 

Ctoce, as he passed there in the midnight solitoide, he 
looked up at the drooping and curled leaves of the palm? 
above, mid a bitter smile came on his lips: 

** The emblems that fools choose of Peace, they are fitting 
in mr bouse I Peace! peace I—there is none 1 Oh, God, is 
there peace in the grave ?—or does science, that knows we 
rot, lie as well as nescience that babbles of its resurrection? 
Is there peace, there—dull, dreamless peace—or in death 
we even rmmnber! ’■ 

And in the heart-sio^ touching'mockeiy there was a 
misery preater than lies in grief. 
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OOt^'S iiOEE BY YHB BEA. 

■» 

0 • ‘ 0 

Strathicobe had an accepted duty to perfoma* i^id 
what he had once Bet before himself he never shrank no/ 
paused. With as little mercy as he drove the steel inti 
the souls of Others, he drove it into his o\m T^hsn occasion 
arose; self-love and self-reliance were dominant in limf, hut 
self-pity he disdained as the weakness of the ooi#ard. It 
was for Lneille’s sake that he had ^ven the pledge Reacted 
from him the night before; it was for I*ucille*s sake that he 
prepared to fulfil it rigidly and to the uttermost letter, not ^ 
grudgingly, nor with cousfcramt moreover, but with a com- * 
plote and unfaltering justice to the man who bad trusted * 
him. 

And he sat in his library on the morrow braced to his' 
ordeal. He was calm, and ready to carry through Hfhsi 
he had appointed to himself; what he bad once elected to 
do he was strong to do, whether it were to iafiiot to 
endure. 

The room was not the great library, cminnon to all, but 
a private one, the books against whose walls were parlia¬ 
mentary or philosophical, and where no one but his secretary 
ever joined him. It was noon, and the windows stood open 
to a shady and secluded part of the gardens, with the 
Western sea beyond the deer-forests. 

He sat alone writing the history entrusted to him? 
delicacy to her, not distrust of bimself, prompted him to 
relate it thus, for Strathmore, having once footed tM 
wlpch he had to do, was of the stuff to thrust his arm into 
the flame unblenching, and hold it there till It had oon- 
j£«ied without a sign of pain. So he ijgjjte—wrote the 
truth in every* iota of what had passed between him and 
the man who loved her, a calm, just letter,, such as « 
guardian might well write to his ward, leaving n<f doubt 
unjust to tfe absent, withholding no expreMon which 
could assure her she was beloved by him, speaking of Mm 
as he deserved, as one not faultless withont*donbt^ bub as 
a generons and chivalrons gentleman, finally leaving bar 
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free to be happi^ in his love if she wonl^ with such kind 
■and thoughtful words of persc^nal tcttidemess for hot own 
peat;e^ as becamo his |>osition towards«hcr-^such as her 
father, had hg lived, might have penned to her on the 
tiiniing-pomt of her young life. The writing had the firm 
aiid delicate clearness of,his habitual hand; the words 
gentle to her, and just to the uttermost to the absent; 
the style was courtly, lucid, terse; there was not a truce 
that its composition had cost him anything, or that any 
feeling moved him save solicitude for her welfare and her 
future. Yet, when it was done, the dew stood upon his 
forehead as on the brow of a man who bad passed tlirough 
some great torture, some great jieril, and his head sank 
down till it rested on the ebony writing-table; ho felt as 
though the curse of his evil past ivere rising around liim 
with its sensual, murderous vapoi', and stifling his life like 
ooisouous fumes. 

“ It is just—it is just,” he muttered, that I shouid sur¬ 
render her to the one who was with me when 1 slew him. 
Ectributjon—is there retribution ? Only for cravens and 
fools! Do I grow a coward as well as a traitor ? ” 

He flung the letter from him, and arose and went to the 
oi»en casement, "where tlie fresh w^est wind of the morning 
was blowing among the thick ivy which dung to the mub 
lions. He wanted to shake from him this which had 
newly assailed liim. Strathmore was of the world, and one 
amongst its rulers; his deity was power, the essence of his 
life dominance, and that which weakened or undermined his 
strength, be would have cut out by the roots and torn froiU 
him, no matter at what cost. Anguish might fasten bn his 
solitary hours, remorse might seize the brief watches of tlie 
ni^t, but to nothing would he again yield the power to 
sh&e his ambition from its hold, or lessen the haughty 
egotism, the unshared and uninterrupted consecration to 
his career, which gave him his ascendancy amongst men. c-tr 

As he stood there he saw Lucille. She w^iS feeding one 
erf the pet fawns with rose-leaves,' only a few yards from 
mm; in the fall of the lashes over the eyes, the smile 
upon the lips, the whole attitude with whi(3^ her head 
drooped as she listlessly held the leaves to the little 
there something of weariness and dejection* 
Poshly she had heard of Valdor's departure, l^ugh as 
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thins «afly in the day, it had not become generally 
ioiown funong the numerous guests at White lUa^^es, 
Turning, she saw him, and the rose-leaves feU froiu her 
hand’; she came to him with the gladness and grace of her 
iiahitual greeting, fleet as the fawn which followed her, 
ringing its silver bells; but the blush, which he bad seen 
for the first time ,by the lotus fountain, came on her face, 
her steps lingered more slowly as she drew nearer to him, 
and she did not lift her face tor the caress which she was 
used to receive as a child receives her father’s. /*The new 
love had already stolen her from him; the ^t^ow of 
estrangement haa already fallen between thorn. , 

“ Have you anything you wish to say to me, Lucille 
he asked, gently, as he advanced to meet her with the 
graceful courtesy habitual to him to all women, but which 
to ner alone was not unreal. He asked the question with 
some anxiety, some hope; he would fain have kept, at 
least, her free and fearless confidence—^it was difficult to 
liini to believe that she had so learned to treasure thoughts 
too dear for him to share. 

She lifted her eyes with something of wonder mingled 
with shyness: 

Ho—nothing,” 

He dropped her hand, and was silent a moment, while 
she stood beside him stroking the lifted head of the fawn : 

“ Do not think that I wisn to force yoUr confidence,, my 
dear,” ho went on, gently still; “ but 1 should be glad of 
a few minutes alone with you. Will you come into the 
libraiy now ? ” 

He held open the glass door for her to pass through; 
but she shrank back, sometliing of the startled fear with 
which she had fled from him the night just passed came 
on her face again, while her color wavered; 

“ You wish mo F^—now ? ” 

'^The reluctance stung him to the sonl: 

“ Certainly not, if you be unwilling. It is no matter.” 

Strathmom re-entered the libi^, saying no Bs 

let no living creature disobey him, but to her he would 
not use coefeiem, not even command, and he 1# her, lest 
she—^who knew not the blow she dealt—sho|Lld wnng from 
him one stem or bitter word- B:om such she as saereil 
to him as are the dead to the living; he would no muiv 
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liave raised his voice harshly to her than we shotttd 
ora hand to strike some hallow^ and beloved face that 
within its coMn. 

As he took up his letter, and sealed and addressed it, 
standing with his back to,.the windows, he did not hear 
her follow him, he did not see her at his ride, till be felt 
her lips touoh his hand, and started at the caress to meri 
her eyes raised wistM and pleading to his own ; 

“Lord Cecil, did I displease you? Are you angiy with 
me?” 

** I could not know anger to you, Lucille/' 

** But you look coldly at me—^your words are not likt 
your own. Are you sure I have not vexed you? ” 

He stooped to her j and the cold, clear, inflexible voice, 
which never softened for mercy, nor faltered for pain, nor 
altered in welcome or invective^ in courte^^ or in mockeiy, 
but was ever tranquil and icy alike to friend or foe, quivered 
slightly m he-did so. 

“ Lucille, once for all, believe me j you can only pain me 
if I see you pained; you will most truly obey me, most 
truly rejoice me, by showing me that your heart has not 
m ungratified wish, nor your life a single sorrow. There 
is a letter lying tliere I wish you to rcad^ do not hasten 
to answer it, to-morrow will be ample time for that—to¬ 
morrow, at this ^c.” 

His Bps touched her brow in his usual caress, and he 
quitted the library. 

She sank into ms chair, and her head drooped, while the 
sunlight, slanting in through the ivy leaves, fell on her 
brow, while her lips were slightly parted in dreaming 
thought; not wholly the childlike thought, poetic but un- 
i^adowed, with which she had gazed over the seas at 
Silver-rest—more restless, more vague, more troubled at 
itself. , CTi,. 

**How goodne is!—so great, so powerful, so famous, 
yet m untiring for w«,” she whispered below her breath; 
“ Pain'nim ? Oh, how could ahy ever pain him, or disobey 
his lightest word ? That guilty woman, who^forsook him 
in the past—rhow cquH riie ever betray such a heart as his ? 
her itfe^ry is bitter to Him still; perhaps he has 
an<^her as he loved her I ” And the buracn 
of those long-buried years, of that veiled past riie did not 

i 

V. . 
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koow, already itg first feint shadow over Lucille, 
where she sat wii^ her head bowed, and her eyes on- 
oonscionsly tracing the imth across the skies of a]i*atttnmn 
flight of swrfiows, winging their way to cross the golden 
laM where her father’s grave was laid, and the pine- 
covered mountains of her mother’s Hungarian home, &a 
towards Syrian air and Cashmere citron-groves. 

Some moments liad passed when she remembered the 
letter he had bade her re^; she took it up without interest 
till she recognized his writing, then she opened it in eager¬ 
ness—^all tlmt her guardian did or said was sacred to her: 
she would have disbelieved the witness of the tmiveise 
which had bid her see a stain upon the character whose 
very coldness to others only served to make hei* feel the 
more his constant gentleness to h^elf, and the inflexibility 
and force of whose wil! and ambitions only sufliced to make 
the more alluring and marvellous to her the tenderness he 
invariably displayed to her alone. 

She opened his letter with eagerness j but as she read, 
the color left her cheeks, a look of wondering pain came 
into her eyes, and at its close her face lost all its warmth 
and light; she pnshed bade the hair from her brow with a 
movement of startled disquiet, and her lip tmnbled. She 
sat silent, gazing down upon the open sheet, covered with 
its clear writing and its dispassionate words $ she was very 
young, and the love proffered to and pressed on her had 
little other effect upon her than that of wonder and some¬ 
thing of repulsion, she had no need of it, no wish for it, and 
it hSl almost a terror for her. Phrases in this letter, more¬ 
over—those very phrases which most expressed solicitude 
for her welfare, and did most justice to Valdor’s claims and 
story—smote her with a deeper pain. She felt for the 
solitary time in her bright, brief life, wounded, stricken, 
li^ alone. Her tears gathered in her ^es, but did not fali, 
and the hand«whicb lay on the ebony aiwMsf Strathmore's 
chair closed on it with the force of repressed pin: 

Is he weaty of me, that it would give him ple^pre to 
exile me to another life ? ” 

It was th& thought which made the mist gather betwem 
her eyes and the wheeling flight of the swallows in the 
stfu j this thought which brougm; over herfeSe a Juok which 
it 1^ never worn in her b^^ef sunny life--a look of tbs| 
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pain Ifom wbiob St^mthwre, for the $afee of tli&4oa4« M 
set his will to guard her, as though he held the mE^iugaiid 
the mamug, the warp and the woof, of the tangled weh of 
Fate which is woven by hazard in the shadow of a dark 
nncert^nty, and is not to be colored orriyen by ike art ar 
the strength of man. ^ 

** Lucille I what is it that has grieved yon ? ** 

She started, and looked up in the sunlight. Before her 
stood young Caryll, whom she had sent for rose-leaves ha 
the fawn; the young man’s face was troubled at the shadow 
upon hers, and his frank eyes shone with the love he was 
forbidden to speak, and in which she, used to tenderness 
from her youngest years from all, and especially from him, 
never dreamt of danger. “ AH things loved her,” ns she 
had once said in her early infancy; and of another love 
than this affection which had alwavs surrounded her, of 
the passion which her beauty awakened, or of the iniseiy 
which it might cause, Lucille was utterly ttnconscious. 
Her life and wr education had been such as to leave her, 
far longer than most, the guilclessness and ]mrity of her 
childhood. It would be long ere the world could teach 
such a mind, grosser taint or darker knowledge ; it would 
^lako off the evil lessons as a bird’s wing shakes the 
night-dews, 

** What has grieved you, Lucille ? ** repeated Ncllo, as he 
knelt before her. 

“ Nothing; at least—I do not know,” she answered, 
slowly, while she pushed the hair from her temples with 
a certain heat and weariness. 

“ Something has,” he persisted. “ Perhaps my uncle-” 

Her face was flushed with light in an instant, and her 
eyes turned on him with rebuke; 

*^NelloI for shame-—hush! When was Lord Cecil 
ever otherwise thsm generous and gentle and kind* to 
m!” 

The young man set Ms teeth hard j with the keen in- 
slglifc of jealous love he feare4 none of his briiliant rivals 
who eWed about her, free to whisper what they would, 
while his own lips were se^ed to silence, as her feared this 
gUatefril ai^ loyal devotion to the man whose years were 
double his, vfho stood irf her father’s place, -and wlmse 
’^id, W#ld-worn, infloxible <|iai’acter looked to the youth 
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one wMcb lio feeling bad ever touche^ Bor 'reabBess ievor 
smitten* 

“Oh, Jiaoille^ Lucillei” he said, with bifcfc^ess, for it 
was a hard ^*de^ to chain down his words to go np furi^her 
ttian his honor had pledged, “ have a few weis changed 
you so that you have forgotten all the years from your 
infancy, lud will not even share what grieves you with 
one whom you used at least to tnist and love as a 
brother ? ” 

She looked down on him suiiwised and regret|id; the 
cliangc was not that she gave less, but that he longed for 
more, and she wondered, self-reproachingly, how Se had. 
wounded him : 

“ Lear Ncllo, you Otre my brother, and I am not altered 
—not altered in one shadow! I could never change to 
those I love.” 

“ And I am among them ? ” 

His voice trembled, his heart beat loud ; it was hard not 
to pray with all his soul and sbrengtli for om love greater 
than all the rest, but it was much to keep his hold on the 
silver cord of her child-memories. Her hand strayed 
among tlie waves of his hair, while the eyes that were 
clear with the single hearted loyalty of yonHi -gazed u}> 
into her own, and the swift sunlit smile that was her. 
lieritagc from her fatlier lighted her face 5 it deemed to 
lier so absurd ibafc he could doubt she loved him, her 
playmate, her favorite, her brother ! 

“Nello I it is you who are changed ! You never asked 
those foolish questions at Silver-rest I You know I love 
you dearly, very deaily. Hone will ever love yon better 
tlian Lucille/’ 

She spoke with the consoling, caressing affection of a 
loving child to one whom she fears, while she woirdms how, 
she may have wounded, and the young man’s fr*ank, tell-tale 
i’afte gleamed \yith the light of hope and laaiih ; the love of 
his years, if reverential and poetic, has much of the element 
of worship, and is quickly gladdened by a little, uidike the 
fierce, imperious, egotistic passion which, if it havdiot all, 
has nothing He thanked her with joyous tente words, 
wtiich he found hard to rein in to the limits of bis promise, 
and led her out imo the sunlighl. * 

“I see nothing of you, Lncille here,** h«‘ pleaded 
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•*Give me tMfi memtng idonej as though we were tt l^lver- 
rest.” 

She hesitated a moment, listening; it was to the roll oi 
carriages taking Strathmore and seferal of his^male guests 
to a meeting twenty miles away, which, as Lord-Lientenant 
; of the county, he had promis^ to head. Then she went 
with CaryU where he liked, her guardian’s letter lying on 
her hemi:, and lying—she knew not why—^with a dull pain 
) there. 

The park was very beautiful in the autumn noon, with 
surge and beach, clond and sunshine, golden woods and 
winding waters, all molten together in the amber Hght, 
and they wandered where chance led them. To her, to 
whom the brown chestnuts in her path, the sweep of a 
flight of deer, the glance of the ocean through an avenue 
of forest-trees were poems, all life, all nature were fiill of 
beauty ; and he had no world but in her face, and knew no 
music but her voice. They came at last to the small, 
gray, mediaeval church of White Ladies, ancient as the 
Abbey, with dim, storied windows, and Gothic walls all 
wreathed and darkened with ivy scarce less old. It stood 
shut iu with foliage, and siugularly still and peaceful, with 
the sheen of the sea gleaming below through its trees, and 
the lulling of the waves making solemn, melancholy requiem 
over the buried dead. 

** Hush I it is so beautiftil! ” she whispered to him, as if 
the sound of his voice jaired on her in breaking the silence, 
while her face reflected the tender and holy memories of 
the place, as it reflected all such things but too deeply: 
“ Listen ! the sea itself murmurs softly and low, as though 
it were afraid to wake them. It is not death herey in the 
stillness, in the sunlight, under those shady leaves—it is 
on^ sleep! ’’ 

ue was silent, gazing on her as her eyes filled with a 
reverent tendess^ss and a softened light, rs they loo^ 
far and wistfully beyond the beauty round her into those 
snblim^ and mournful mysteries of life and death, whither 
the po^c spiritual mind had wandered far away where he 
could not follow. V ^ 

I love the German name, God’s Acre,” she said, softly, 
after long silence: It scorns to say that while the world 
is only busy with the living, and so soon forgets its best 
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vrlm. are goite, He loves, aad has garnered, the 
lost** 

« Do not speak of those things, Lucille ; death leems too 
brutal a thing to remember with youJ* 

The youth felt, as all felt in her presence, something 
more tender than awe, more vague tnan fear, as looking 
upon a flower whose brilliance m too delicate and fra gile 
to bloom on earth, a sunshine too shadowless and too pure 
to be long lent of heaven. She smiled a little dreamily, 
and her hands wandered among the long, wavii^ g^afifees 
and coils of ivv, putting them tenderly aside flfpin the 
nearest grave, whose single gray stone they.h^/bln|«grown 
in their luxuriance; and, as she did so, she traced the 
moss-veiled letters the inscription, which was but one 
word only: 

Jucilk 

She gave a low, startled cry: 

Oh, Nello I look—^it is my name.” 

Young Oaryll bent over her; startled also more than so 
slight a coincidence warranted, it gave him an emotion of 
pain to see the name he loved graven on a tomb; and in 
the sequestered village churchyard, where none but the 
])easantry had been buried century after century, save 
where the lofty mausoleums of the great race o? White 
Ladies rose, it seemed one strange and foreign to find 
there. 

“ Yours ! Whose can it be ? There is no date,” he 
said, as he swept the grasses farther off the low heacL 
stone. 

“ No! Perhaps she died young, and they laid her here 
with only the name by which tliey had loved her, and it 
told all to them, though nothing to us. Ah! death is 
cruel, desolate, sorrowful! The sun is warm, the sea is 
i?alm, the bir4s are singing, and sJw lies yj^e—alone I ” 

Her voice was huslied, and her eyes were fiflod with a 
sad and tender light, as she wound the foliage reverently 
about the tomb, leaving clW the name that was Bor own, 
the name,Vhich touched her, strangely, found on this 
unknown and lonely grave, which she knew not as the 
grave of her motner. Hei» temperamtot was vividly 
susceptible apd deeply tinged ^vlth the reflective sadnei 
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which usually marks sare and imaginatlTe and 

the young girl to whom, personally, sorrow wm bnt a 
name, felt for all things that snlfei^d, all wdio w^e 
lonely and in pain, with a divine and yearning pity. Life 
in her hands was a beautiful wonder-flower, just nnelosing 
without a soil on its white, virginal loaves, and the ri,c^est 
gold in its calix still hidden like the omb^ stamen of the 
half-opened lily. It seemed so cruel to her that there 
should be any for whom that beautiful flower was binised 
and broken, and left colorless and cmslved, and without 
fragrance, to be flung at the last into the darkened solitude 
of a closed grave I 

And she sat silent, her hand still wandering over the 
foliage that covered the carved letters of her own name, 
while at her feet the wide, blue sea lay shining in the 
light, and the honest tender eyes of Lionel Caryll gazed 
upward to the face which he had loved from childhood. 
But her thoughts were not with him as she looked far 
away through the shady leaves of the church elms over 
the sunny waters; they were with the unknown life which 
lay buried and lonely bencatli the moss, and with the words 
of the letter, which rested on her heart with a vague and 
heavy pain. 
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CIIAPTEE LII. 

UNEARTHm 

Strathmoee returned late. He came and addressed a 
few courtly, gentle words to her, according to his custom, 
but he did not even with a look seek ,to learn tlw effect 
which Valdoris love had had upon her as he approached 
her: 

** This day has been like an Indian summer! How have 
yon spept it, my dear V* c 

And he noted that her cheeks flushed and her eyes 
drooped at his presence. 

In the par£ with Hello. The air was so lovely I And 
—Oh, Lord OeefU hef* face was raised now, and her 
eyes flair, of wistful mquiry--‘*Hhere is a grave here, ia 
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White Iiadies, with my name, ‘Lneille,* on the stone—only 
that! Whose was it ? Do yon know ? ” 

Yonr name ? Had it any date ? ” 

** No ; nothing but the one word.” 

He smiled a little j and even his mother, who knew the 
history of that grave, could not See any look on his face save 
some slight amusement with the marvel of youth at the 
ordinary trifles it meets. 

“ Were you abroad, Lucille, you would see your name 
on many ^aves, though it is au uncommon cbe here. 
Several French refugees came to White Ladies, I know, in 
’89 ; possibly it belonged to one of them. The Stone bore no 
date, you say ? Now, your wandering fancy can dream a 
mournful story of exile and of severance, and weave an 
idyl from that single word I ** 

Those around them laughed; she smiled ; the explana¬ 
tion she never doubted, yet the remembrance of that- lonely 
grave lying beneath the waving grasses and the ivy coils, 
with its incessant requiem chanted by the melmacholy 
seas, saddened her still; and Nello Caryll, as he listened, 
felt vaguely and causelessly an impression, never aban¬ 
doned, that in some way or other that nameless tomb 
under the shadow of the old monastic church was one of 
the links which bound Strathmore to the vouug girl, 
Lucille. 

The day had been like an Indian summer, but its warmth 
and serenity had been treacherous. It had become very 
chilly as the evening drew near ,* the “ wild white horses*’ 
of the sea dashed in, flinging high their snowy foam ; dark, 
ominous clouds drifted before the wind as the sun went 
down ; and the fisher-people farther down the coast looked 
up and saw the sure heralds of the coming storm as tlie gray 
gulls and curlews flew with a shrill scream over the angry 
w^ors. 

' In the sameAour while the tempest w®r^rising to break 
over the ocean and the beach, the forest and the Mils, of 
White Ladies, a steamer was ploughing its swift waytacross 
the Chiumeli, running fast before the gale to reach the 
French coash ere the night and the storm were down ; and 
Kaoul de Valdor leant against the side of tjie vessel with 
th^ little delicate lilies of the valley close against his heart. 
He was on a perilous mission ; his name had M^ome bus- 
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p^ted, all but proscribed^ by the exiatont gpteramenfcf a 
trifie made known of his present errand, and he detained/’ 
or worse; and jet his thoughts were bright and trostf^ 
ones, for the chivalrous nature of the Legitimist Noble 
knew nothing of the craven hesitancy of fear, and-^be 
loved and he thought himself loved. 

“ A rough night coming on, but we shall be in port in 
half an hour,” said a voice beside him. 

Valdor started from his reverie with a courteous “P/aM, 
n&iimwr ; ” and as he raised his head saw a tall, bronzed 
soldierly man, whose face seemed to him familiar. The re¬ 
cognition was mutual, though vague, on both sides: 

** Pardon me, but we surely have met before, though I 
cannot recall your name,” said the Englisliman ; I am 

Colonel Marchmont, Queen’s Bays- 

Whom I think I had the honor of knowing veiy well 
in Paris, years ago; is it not so ? ’* said Yaldor, as he 
gave his own name, and acknowledged the ac<|uaintance: 
** Surely the last time I had the pleasure of seeing you we 
acted together in an affair of honor ? ” 

" Ah! ages i^o,” said Marchmont: To be sure I re¬ 
member now; a shocking affair, when that incarnate brute, 
Strathmore, Mlled poor ErrolL I beg your pardon for call¬ 
ing him so; no doubt he is a friend of yours still.” 

« A veiy valued one.” 

“Then I offer you many apologies, but the words 
slipped out,” said the soldier, puffing Havana smoke from 
under his long gray moustaches : “ I have killed off plenty 
of men myself in the field, but there was something 1 
didn’t like m that affair; it was cold and deadly ; one saw 
he ‘ meant murder * by his eye. They’d lived like brothers, 
and he shot him like a dog, and felt as little remorse after¬ 
wards. I dare say Stratmore’s forgot the whole matter, 
hasn't he ? ” 

“ I have nef^ heard him allude to it, nor any one else, 
for many years.” 

“ No doubt. The world soon forget^ especially what its 
great men like to have forgotten. .He is a wopderfoUy soc- 
cessful statesman; his politics are not mine, but there is no 
denying his p^wer/’ ^ ^ 

“He is the most able man of your country; he was 
always ^plus fin que tons les autres’ in diplomacy,” an- 
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•wcred Taldor, as Ms hand wandered in the bi-eaet of his 
coat, where the frapant lilies were hidden; ** but you 
wrong him if you imagine him brutal. Opld he is, and, 
when he is aroused, dangerous ; still he has generous, and, 
indeed, great qualities. But you were intimate fiends 
with Enroll, perhaps ?’* • 

“ Poor fellow, yes! We were in the same cor^.** 

Do you know if he had any relatives? ” Valdofs hand 
was on the lily-sprays, and a vague instinct connected in Us 
tlioughts the memory of Lucille with the memo)^ of the 
dead man. 

"None, I think, except old Sir Arthur, and some cousin 
or other, who had the baronetcy.’* 

"There was no one to mourn him, then ? ” 

" Nobody, except—all who knew him ! He left me a 
letter for Strathmore, and one for a woman in England, if I 
remember right; that was all.” 

" A woman I Who was she ? ” His hand was on the 
lilies of the valley, and be felt a sudden, keen, breathless 
impatience, as though it were closing on the thread of the 
mystery which he Imd always felt encircled the young life 
he loved and connected her with him whom the world saw 
as her guardian. 

" Haven’t an idea,” answered the Englishman : Some 
love or other, I suppose.” 

“ Do you remember her name, monsieur ? ” 

"No, it is so many years ago. I fancy it was some¬ 
thing foreign} but I recollect he addressed his letter to 
her at Waite Ladies. 1 remember that, because it was 
Strathmore’s place, and poor Bertie was often down there.” 

"Would you know the name if you heard it ? ” 

" I might.” 

" Was It De Vocqsal ? ” 

^ Marchmout thought a moment; 

" Eh ? I don’t know. I tliinic it was. I am aUnoet 
sure. Why ? ” . 

" Only because I had a ^mey of my own aboat^^a story 
of his past^ and I was curious to Imow if I was right. 
Mon Dieu4 how the wind is rising; but there are the 
Boulogne lights. Are you goin^ to Paris ? ” 

’ " Yes, but only en route for a little farther 5 into Scinde, 
for tbe next ten years, or as much longer, if those mountain 
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robbers go <hi woiTj^'ing ns” answered the soldier, too 
careless and too inditeent to the matter to wonder why 
Valdor had any interest in the past history of his long 
dead friend, while he talked of Paris and Indian aftairs as 
the vessel plunged and rocked through the brief passage 
of the stormy Channel, f^oon afterwards he was called 
ito the cabin, where his wife, but lately wedded, had taken 
refuge, and Valdor was left alone, leaning on the rail of 
tlm ship, while his eyes watched the phosphor light flashing 
on the crested waves, and his hand held the lilies of the 
valley as though holding the pledge of a fair future in those 
delicate, withered sprays. 

His pulses beat quicker—he had learned Strathmore’s 
secret I That which every forethought had environed, 
every care veiled, every prudence and expedient concealed 
beyond reach of sight; that which had been buried for ever 
ill the graves of the dead, in a sepulchre whose seal no 
human hand was to break, lest the poisoned miasma should 
escape to touch with its taint the young and innocent, had 
come into Hs power. Dark, uncertain, shadowy as the 
past still was, he knew enough to know what was the link 
which fettered the cold, world-wise, and inflexible States¬ 
man to the fragile tenure of a dawning life, in so strange 
a union; what was the knotted cord of expiation worn 
beneath the chain armor, and the braided velvet, of public 
ambition, and of worldly fame, by the man whom the 
world deemed remorse never smote. Ho had unearthed 
Strathmore’s secret, and he forgot how pitiless to those 
who braved him, how unscrupulous where his passions 
frere roused, or his will was opposed, how intolerant alike 
of those who stood ip his path or trenched on his power, 
was one whom Kature had made cold, whom a woman 
had made cruel, and whom the world had made merciless. 
He only felt: 

“/will never tell her; his remoi-se is holy, his seciftt 
shall be safe wEn me.” ^ 

And the EVench noble thought with a generous pity, a 
noble ftith, of the man whose “atonement ne had learnt 
as in the shadow of the night he lifted the frail fragrani 
ilios of the valley to his Kps, and kissed them* reverently 
like some hallow^ relic, aa he leaned over the dsirk engry 
waters while tlio Vessel bore her way to France. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

IJI HIS DAEK HOUB. 

{ 

It wa6 near on midnight; tlie fires were warm and the 
lights bright in the cedar drawing-room at Wliite Indies, 
llasluflg on the silver and azure panellings, the Venetian 
mirrors, the countless trifles of art and luxury, the ciustcK 
of exotics, and the delicate hues of the women’s jewels 
and dresses. Some were playing chess or 4 cart^^ some 
softly flirting, some talking of sport and some of slander, 
while the clear contralto of Lady Chessville echoed firom 
the music-room beyond, where sne and her idolators wei’C 
singing the music of “ Figaro,” which they would perfiorm 
on the morrow in tho private theatre. Within, it was 
brilliant, still, peaceful, with no sound higher than the 
murmur of voices attuned to one soft, languid key, which 
never varied in pain or in pleasure, in repailee, flattery, or 
spleen. Without, the winds were rising shrill and nigh ■ 
among tlie old monastic woods, and tho lightning was “ 
whirling about the fretted pinnacles of the Abbey, and in 
the lull of the music the hollow, angry roar of the seas, 
answering the challenge of tho storm, pealed through the 
silence. It was a rough night on the coast. 

"Bad night out,” said the Earl of Femneley, with a 
suppressed yawn, as a blaze of lightning flashed through 
the length of the drawing-rooms, out-dazzling the wax 
lights. 

" Plenty of casualties,” suggested Sir Philip d’OrvM. 

"All the better for wreckers; they thank Heaven for 
foul weather 1 ” said a pretty woman, castling her adver¬ 
sary’s queen, and nestling herself in her c/iaise to awnit 

next move. 

"Wreckers?* You touch our espritdn coips, Jjady 
Adela. We , are -^11 Ministerialists here,” said Johnnie 
Vaux, a whip and a wit. * » 

A languid *but general laugh gave him the answer ^at 
flattered him“most, as a niiaute-gun was fired, faintly hemrd 
in ^the pauses of the thunder, bnt not stopp^ the cards; 
Uic chess, or tho flirtatiems. 
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*‘Mapy li?e8 lost off your coast in* the ywr,. jStiitli- 
mcare ? asked the Prince de Voluas. » ’ , i: 

“Scor^ I believe,” answered Strathmore, with,h€gti- 
gent indifference, as he pursued his ^art 4 with d’Orisifd: 

“ Pray don% ti^ about it, then ; it is terrible! ” cried i 
Spanish beauty/with a sjiiver of her fen, drawing her 
perfiimedTlaoe about her. \ 

Strathmore laughed his cold, felight laugh: * ’ 

J$ n*m vois pas ia ierrevrt fna^am / Mon must die, 
it doesn’t much matter Tiow. If casualties, epidemics,*and 
wars did not take off our surplus population at intervals, 
we should soon be overnin. Nothing is more supei-fluous ■ 
than those romantic laments for most convenient laws of 
nature! I mark the king, B’Orv&l.” 

Another signal of distress broke on the ear, muffled by 
the* moaning winds, he turned to pnrsne his game. 
With the proficiency of old, he brought the same skill and 
the same rules to ‘^ards as to the Cabinet, and won in 
both. He had been pcrfectry sincere in what he had just 
^i^id. He had a profound indifference for mankind; suffer^ 

* ing did not touch him; loss of life did not concern him ; 

* with a cold, but perhaps correct, philosophy, he held that 
a thousand people killed by an accident, a battle, or an 
endemic, mattered no more in the aggregate, and was, 
therefore, as indifferent to men of sense, as the butchery 
of a thousand sheep in the shambles. 

As he looked up to deal the last game he glanced across 
the room, and saw the gaae of Lucille fixed on him. Her 
eyes, whose azure light deepened almost to black at night, 
watched him under their long-drooped lashes with some¬ 
thing of wonder, of reproach, of sorrow, mingled with 
their earnest and reverent tenderness j to her he never 
spoke such words, to her this side of his character was 
never shown, and at its {utilessness the young heart which 
loved every livuif" thing down to the lowliest flower, mA 
grieved for the broken, wing of a bird, felt a shuddering 
incredulity and pain; death would have been sweeter aha 
more ifierciftil to her, than to have found an error or a stam 
in him. And that gaze, as he met it, was so like to that 
which had dwdit on him in compassionate panion, in mute 
reproach, while the setting sun sank down tipon his wrath, 
tlm the life his hand had taken-r^the life guiltless of all 
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Bin, ,stfve a too loyal loT^e for Mm and a too kni^4tly code 
ofhbnor^smote bsiljk upon his conscience in that ag^y 
with, which a sonl great at its core arouses to the sndd^ 
memo^ of an irreyocahle crime, ' " 

He played' the game out — played, and won with nn- 
changed science and skill, or it.nad not been Strathmore j 
and, crossing the drawingTrooms, approached and 
down to her. 

you look saddened, LneiUe, Are you unwell, or are 
you only afraid of the storm ?” ^ 

She sat a little apart, no one was near at the moment, 
and she lifted her eyes to his as his hand lay on her 
shoulder: ^ 

** Afraid ? Oh, no I I was thinHng of the people out at 
sea, and of their misery.” She shuddered as she spokej for 
a third minnte-gun, fired off the goast, was audible thr^gh 
the rich music from the room beyond and the laughing 
murmur nigh; ‘‘Yon ^ feel.for them, don’t yon? Yon 
only said that in jest; you would ^ve th^, I know, if you 
coidd? It is so terrible to sit in li^ht and gaiety and cora,- 
fort here while the ships are perishing j it seems like guilt 
to be careless and rejoicing while others suffer, and death 
is close at hand. There is something so fbarftil in Hfc 
taken I ” 


His hand dropped from her shoulder—^the hand which 
had " taken life ”—and, stricken by those words, as Cain 
was stricken by the voice of his conscience calling on him 
to answer for his brother’s keeping, he went out away from 
the light, the murmur, the music—out into the solitode of 
the dark and stormy night. 

No rain was falling, and the night was stiU, save when 
the winds, sweeping through the forests, shrieked and 
moaned upon the air, and the noise of the waves arose witk 
a ]ioUow roar, like desert beasts seeking their prey. The 
iJnged lightning, whirling down the s^4it up the black 
masses of woodlipd and the gray, spectral mins of the 
cloisters where the graves of the dead Dominicans la|; and 
at intervals* above the tumult of the wind and sea, the 
signal of distress broke faintly, and then died away. He 
stood on the terrace, looking sea-ward, his head uncovered, 
hiS eyes meeting the electric bl3zc, braving Uie fnry of the 
storm as ho had braved the cur»« of Goa and Man. Its 
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wild 5voi'k rioted aHEotioed, tmMt, around him? one of 
those daric hours was upon him of which the world never 
.tpew, when the pridn of an arrogant and egotistic philosophy 
ft'as rent asunder, and the throes of an undying/tjmorsc 
possessed the soul which knew itself but the more deeply 
danlned because the Joffelncss of intellect, by which it m\s 
tiompanionod left it no pica of the dullard’s brute ignorance, 
or the murderer’s coarse apathy, in its crime. Ho had 
^’ought his guilt wittingly, deliberately, and,- though 
trodden down from memory by an iron heel, and forgotten 
through long stretches of time in the pursnit of power, in 
these hours, rare, solitary, horrible as those hours in whieh 
the men of earlier ages, passion-riren, deemed themselves 
fiend-possessed, it uprose from the coiled and slumbering past, 
and twisted round him as the serpents round the Laociion. 

Earely, but the more terrible for tJieir rarity, these hours 
canie upon him. He lived again through the commission 
of his crime; he heard the sullen splashing of the pestilen¬ 
tial waters; he saw on his right htmd the luminous glory" ot 
the sun; he watched the last-drawn breath shiver thixxigli 
the dying limbs, while the white and quivering lips gasped 
their last words of pardon: “ Oh God, 1 forgive—forgive! 

—^lie did not know-” Pardon even in the throes of 

death! And the love tliat he had borne him, the love of 
youth’s rejoicing brotherhood, I'ose before him in all its glad 
communion, and the very earth beneath, the very air about 
him, seemed to call upon Ood for vengeance for that guiltless 
life hurled into a brutal grave. 

Cold, arrogant, indexible to the living,'before the memory 
of his sin this man bowed, prostrate, stricken, accursed in 
his own sight. For this sin was irremeahk; and in its 
despair, its fruitless yearning, its hopeless impotence, re¬ 
morse looked mockery, expiation blasphemy. 

What is done, is done for all eternity. ^ 

And he Btood*' 4 ooking seaward, while the^hnnder echoed 
from hili to hill, md the roar of the deep rose hoarse and 
BUilei^.to its call, The great fost soul of this man, which 
knew a supreme remorse, but was never smitten by a craven^s 
fear, found the echo of its own agony in the woes of earth 
aid heaven, apd from his lips broke a bitter cry, lost in the 
beating of the storm: * ^ 

Oh God! release me from my guilt I ” 
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Ill the silence, as the tempest lulled and the winds sank 
to rise again in deadline wram, there echoed from the ocean 
raging below, the piteous signal, and the prayer for human 
aid, of men in their last extremity, perishing nigh at hand. 
He heard it, standing there, looking down into the darkness 
with his face toward the sea, an*d as from the night around 
him there arose the faint and weary moan of mortal misery, 
tt voice whispered in his soul, “ Let the hand which took life 
eavc it! So may its sin be redeemed! ” ; 

And as men obey an imperative command, he bowed his 
head and went through the tumult of the storm down to¬ 
wards the sea. 

In the dark-arched portal of the door leading from the 
western wing, with the blaze of the lightning playing about 
her unlcared, gazing at him, while the wind drowned and 
wafted from her ear the cry to God of her father’s destroyei', 
stood Lucille. Unseen, and inspired by that instinct which 
lends courage to the weak and strength to the frail, she had 
stolen from the drawing-rooms and followed him through 
passage and corridor to the silent and deserted western wing 
of the Abbey. The bright and delicate figure was strangely 
framed in the gray stone of the pointed archway; the eyes 
looked wistfully out into the weird darkness of the 'night; 
the hair gleamed golden in the flame which played about it; 
fragile, imaginative, impressible, fearful in much, tiie storm 
had no terror lor her, its grandeur had been the music which 
liad filled her heart with its own solemnity in earliest child¬ 
hood, and to which she had loved to listen as to the sublime 
rhythm of a Miltonic poem. And into danger or death she 
\s’ould have followed Stratlimore without pause or fear, even 
as she followed him now. When he bowed his head and 
went down towards the sea through the winds and the 
gloom, she left the archway of the door, and silently and 
i'oftH pursued his steps over the mossy ground strewn with 
rent boughs and fallen fir-cones, the steep winding path 
which led to the b^^ch. The gusts loosened her hair and 
tossed it floating on the wind, the thunder of the skis and 
seas echoed fr^m hill to hill, the lightnings made their mad 
war about he? feet and flashed in her blinded eyes. Still 
she went on—she whom the ston^-blast conldfdestroy, as it 
ilesfcroyed ^e fairy-bells ot the forost lily—went on withon^* 
l^ar, for she followed him. 
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CHAPTEE LIV. 

“MORITURI TB SALUTANT.” 

t 

A wiu) night! 

A night to drown death-shrieks like the cry of a curlew, 
and play with men's lives as with wisps of straw. A night 
with the black seas yawning in fathomless gi'aves, and liuj 
hissing of the waters, filling every moment that the tliuuder 
lulled. No rain fell; the air was hot and arid, the dense 
clouds looked to stoop and touch the waves where they rose, 
a niiglity wall of water, mountain-high ; a darkness impene¬ 
trable brooded over land and sea, when the lightning (•eas('d 
for some brief seconds, and when it bljizcd afi’csh the heavens 
were filled with its flame that lit up the white stretch of 
beach, the gray rwks that glittered, steel-like, in its light, 
the vast JDrnidic forests of the Abbey stretching wostvrai'd, 
and the boiling, seething, roaring abyss, where the sea de¬ 
voured its dead in the horror of night, to smile calm and 
sunny in the morning dawn when its mad work would be 
done, and its prey rot below, with the sand in their eyes and 
the salt weeds in their hair, and the nameless things of the 
deep creeping over their limbs—over the childish brow that 
had been flushed warm with, sleep a few hours before, over 
tlie long, floating tresses that had been played with by a 
mother’s hand, over the lips which had been sought in the 
bridal softness of a good-night caress.. For the sea is fellow- 
reaper with death, and, like his comrade, spai'cs not for 
.youth, or love, or pity, for childhood’s cry, or mother’s 
prayer, or iron strength of manhood. 

It was a wild night; the wind rose in sudden blasts swift 
and fierce as a simoom, sweeping down from the weeded 
heights of the Silcient monastery over the darkness of the 
sea, and driving against each other the s^^eat masses of the 
eJoude like armies burled together. The deafening roar of 
waters met the thunder of the skies as they rolled back peal 
on peal; and in the lightning glare the solitary ship was 
seeBi hla^ ajjd spectre^ ^with sails rent away and masts 
broken like willow boughs; flung from side to side, aS a 
lamed bird is flung in cruel sjiort, now lifted on the crest of 
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giant wares, now sunk from sight in the chasm of the closing 
waters, reeling, rocking, driven at the mercy of the winds, 
alone in the black, trackless waste of the Atlantic, 
minute-gun was silenced now, or drowned in the tumult of 
the storm; but ever and ano]» from the tempest-tossed 
vessel there rose the shrill, piercing wail of perishing souls, 
the C17 in which Strathmore had heard a voice as the voice 
of God, bidding him who had destroyed life save it. 

Tlie beach stretching beneath the wooded clilfs of White 
Ladies was almost deserted. There was no fishing village 
near for several miles along the coast, and there were no 
iisher-folk, no coast-guard men, no boats, save the pleasurc- 
hoats kept for the Abbey, pretty toys, shaped like G-reek 
iVlaccas or Turkish caiques, that would have been beaten to 
pieces in the storm like painted butterflies. A few men had 
gathered on the shore—gamekeepers, lodgekeejiers, woods¬ 
men, laborers, cotters—looking lielplessly on, full willing to 
succor those in peril, but incapable of lending any aid ; they 
had a great coil of stout rope with them, but they gazed 
vacantly and sadly at it; they had no means to use it for 
vny chance of rescue unless the storm lulled, and some dared 
^wim out to sea. They fell back, and uncovered their 
heads as Strathmore’s step was heard on the surf-snla'^hoJ 
sand, and the lightning shone upon his face; he did not 
seem to see them, but stood looking outward to the ocean 
^\l^erc the ship was reeling through the trough of the waves. 
Li the uproar of the night, in the fury of the slorjn, in the 
A'iolence of the winds tliat swept the sea apart in yawning 
;!ulis, and piled it high in beetling barriers of foam, and 
Hung it over the quivering vessel as though it were some 
living thing they strove to stifle and cntoJiib, help from the 
hand of man seemed hopeless j nothing but a life-boat 
could have lived through such a sea. He stood looking in 
silcjKje outward, his head uncovered to th%.winds, his eyes 
meeting the electric glare unflinching; behind him the 
granite pine-crown«d slope of the clifF, at his side the group 
of men, silent, too, and watching him with something of 
wonder, for thfty had never seen their lord take heed of the 
waste or cos^* of life upon the coast, with much of anxiety 
mid. hope as the light flashed fli«keiingly abftut them, for 
i lay knew how bold a swimmer he was, and had heard 
through what storms he had brought his yacht in distant 
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ti-opic seas in years gone. And—uiiseoii by him, for she 
knew he wonld forbid her braving the ghastly night if he 
saw that she had followed him—stood Lucille, her arms 
wound close about a tall pine-stem to lend her resistanco 
against the gusts that whirled through the forests, and bent, 
the old wych-elms like silver larches, her lon^ hair unloosed 
apd filled with sear brown leaves blown in it by the wind, 
her eyes gazing on him through the blinding flashes, her 
face white to the lips, but in awe with which fear for herself 
had no shadow of share, and filled with the pity, the terror, 
the sublimity, the grandeur of the storm. That wrath of 
the ocean had been the Dm Im to which slie had listened 
from the years of infancy, and the solemnity of its awful 
hours had lent to her nature its depth and its niclanchol}'. 
The ocean, in her spiritual poetic creed, was as the mighty 
servant of God, moved by his voice and ruled by his will; 
eternal power spoke to her in the rushing of the storm, as 
eternal mercy smiled on her in the sunlight of the seas. She 
had no fear ; and she stood with her arms wound about the 
knotted jnne, and her hair floating backward from her brow, 
as in the pictures of old masters the young angel stands, 
serene and filled with an infinite compassion and love, while 
the earth is tempest-rocked beneath his feet. And on 
the beach Strathmore looked outward over the boiling 
waters, and in the black Jibyss, far out to sea, the lost ship 
laborei 

The ringed lightning whirled down tlic sky, the heavens 
were riven by the sheet of flame, the vessel stood out dis¬ 
tinct against the glaie, so mgh, that from the shore the 
crowd swarming on the deck and clinging to the ropes were 
seen in the spectral light. Then one huge wave dashed over 
her and laid her do^ on her leeward side; there was a 
crash, a crashing, splitting noise, that echoed to the land, 
darkness fell over the face of the waters; the moaning jvai’ 
of perishing lives pierced above the tempest roar—the ship 
had struck. t, 

"Wfeen the lightning shone‘out again, the wreck lay with 
its hull out of water, stranded on a sunken roek, a black and 
shapeless mass ; more than a third of its freight of human 
life had been*swept off hj the sea that had engulfed it, and 
#lie remnant left clung to the shrouds and frame-work of the 
foundered vessel, their faces turned towards land, their shrill 
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Biirieks ringing through the night. Strathmore’s eyes 
glanced over the stretch of distance which lay betwixt the 
siiipwrecked and the beach, and measured it unerringly—as 
unerringly he gauged the danger, almost the impoBsibilit*;^ 
of any swimmer living through those seas. Nevertheless he 
turned to the men beside him : ^ 

“ Fetch me a coil of rope.” 

“ IVe got rope here, my lord,” said his head-keeper, as 
they hauled the great coil nearer. 

“ We can’t do nothing, your lordship,” said another man, 
one of his tenant fanners: “ (lod knows T’d risk a bit 
to save those poor drowning wretches ; but even a boat, 
il* we had one, my lord, wouldn’t live through that ere 
storm.” 

Most likely not,” answ'ered Strathmore, indifferently, 
stooping to try the strength of the cable with his hand's, 
while the men grouped about him with wliite, scared laees 
and eager, wistful eyes, that strained now towards the 
wreck where it lay in the heaving waters, now towards his 
movements, with the dull, mechanical anxiety and marvel 
v. ith which lliose whom peril and emergency stupify look 
oil at him whom they only nerve and arm. He was flinging 
off’his evening di-ess, lashing a lantern to his sbouldera, and 
knotting tiglit about his waist one end of the rope, lie 
knew that hazard ran a thousand to one that the boldest and 
surest swimmer (lould ever breast the mad fury of the seeth- 
mg waves and return alive; death waited for him in a. 
Iinndred forms. He had no pity, no yearning for those 
dying ill the darkness of the night; humanity was alien to 
lis nature, and his philosophic creed held in its calm logic 
that death, as the universal law, reaps its sure average every 
year, and that the mode of its advent is of little import. 
Jiife was precious to him, for his power, his intellect, his 
ripened triumphs, his gathered honors, his influence over 
iiiei^ and nations ; it was to him us wide )j[aste to risk his 
existence for that of a ship's crew—common sailors, 
wailing women, unless children—as to risk a man’s for 
that of a dog. It was nof for them that he caAe to 
wrestle with the storm, to rescue them or perish; it was 
for the memory of the dead, it was for the rigid law of 
expiation which he had set to hiinself with the iron stern¬ 
ness of Mosaic la^ it was for the remorse which in its dai’k 
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hours forced him to any travail, to any sacrifice, to any ordeai 
which could wash tho blood-stain from his hand. Thus he 
had done great things unknown to men, and witnessed but 
by God—things noble and holy, wrought on one inexorable 
principle of atonement, and wrought in silence and unseen of 
the world, even as in anqicnt days the great and guilt- 
stained soul strove to cleanse and justify itself by pitiless 
penance in cloister and in battle, among the plague-stricken 
and tlie infidel, in the death-ranks of the Crusade and the 
reeking pestilence of the lazar-wards. He knotted the cord 
(dose about his waist, and glanced once more across the 
boiling seas; he was a skilled and daring swimmer, and 
held all danger in the sure measurement, yet the cool dis¬ 
dain, of a sagacious courage. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, mvlord! vou won’t trvthose seas!” 
said the men, involuntarily crowding nearer, their deference 
to his rank, and their first-awed wonder at his cool, ra])id 
movement, breaking down before the imminence of the 
peril that he was about to encounter, single-handed and 
unaided. 

“ Strathmore, for the love of God what are you about! ” 
shouted one of his guests, who, with Nello Caryll and 
another, sprang down from the cliffs above, having left the 
drawing-rooms soon after him to visit tho shore, notnamiiig 
where they came lest they should alarm the women ; tlic 
t]ii(!kneBS of the pine-boughs and the wood parted their path 
from where Lucille stood, and fihey saw her no more than he 
did on the beach as they plunged headlong through the 
blaze of the storm down the slippery, precipit ate path, strewn 
with broken branches and with loosened boulders. 

“ Nothing wonderful,” he answered Kim])ly: “ only what 
any of my yacht’s crew would do in a second.” 

“ But no man can live in those seas ! ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. 1 have swum the Bosphorus in 
rougher weathcUi still.” ^ • 

Young Caryll laid his hand on his arm:' 

“ Lord Cecil! let TWfi go ! I swim IRe a water-dog, and 
your^Iife is too great to be flung away on a risk.” 

The youth’s face was very pale as the lightning flashef 
on it, and his eyes shone with excitement; he was of a 
generous, impressible nature, and it touched him strangely 
to see one whom he had known but as the haughty and 
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ambitious Miuistc]’, the cold and caustic man of the werld, 
ready to face death for (as he deemed) the mere sake of 
those who suffered, ready to peril life to succor strangers 
perishing. 

“ My life is required of me; yours is not.'* 

The brief, calm words bore ^jo meaning to the boy*B ear, 
save that they refused to yield up place to him, but his 
hand tightened still on Strathmore’s, and his voice, hurried 
and low, was drowned bo any other ear than his in the din 
of the storm. 

“ Let me go first, at least, sir ! She would never forgive 
me if I stood by to see yon perish.” 

Strathmore started, and Ncllo could not tell whether the 
(jiiiver whicli passed over bis face was one of pain or was 
but. the shiver of the flickering flash. He put him aside with 
a brief command: 

“ I forbid you to peril your life. And while*you talk the 
wreck is sinking.” 

Then, shaking himself free from the other men, he 
})liniged without pause into the dark, seething breakers— 
the wild, broken cry of a young voice rang out upon the 
night, O.S the black waves closed over him, but in the crash 
of the ternpesii, and the tension of high-strung excitement, 
none heard, or none regarded it. 

In the glare from the rent skies, those clinging to the 
shattered wrCck saw him fling liimsclf down into the boil¬ 
ing chasm of the seas to save them, and gave liim one 
ringing cheer thnt })ierced above the thunder and drowned 
the dying, stifled shriek of those whom the waves washed 
at that instant from their hold upon the taftrail into the 
daikness yawning reimd. lie knew that death was nigh, 
and all but imminent; ho knew that the keenest skill, the 
boldest daring, could do but little against that miid mass 
of loosened waters; he knew that in a second’s space the 
clafficc was, as a million to one, that he would be flung 
back upon the* jagged granite of the rocks, born, mangled, 
bleeding, lifelcss^r be beaten down under the weight of 
tlie waves, never to riso again. Yet he gave hinfftelf to 
the fury of ftie seas withotifc hesitancy, and let their surg¬ 
ing billows *yaw'n for him and close above his head, while 
ovjer the wide waste of ocean the great darl«iess again fell, 
and those who gazed, awe-striclien and with tight-drawn 
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oreatli, knew not whether the issue would be life or death.. 
The ligiitning lit the Atlantic with its blaze afresh, and in 
the ghastly hue he rose, flung to and fro upon the heaving 
foam, yet parting the black water with calm and resolute 
strength, grappling hard with death and danger, and refus¬ 
ing to be conquered: thep, from the bro&n, shapeless 
wreck ja great cheer rose again, and rang over the seas, 
sublime as a Te Deum, grand as the lo Triumph" of the 
victor’s pman ;—it was the “ Moritiiri te Salutant! ” of the 
dying to him who died for them. 

TMce he was hurled backwards to the shore; thrice, 
bruised, buffeted, borne down by the weight of the waters 
heavily as by an iron mace, he swam out again, striking 
the waves with steady, unceasing strokes. The salt 
foam was in his teeth, the lightning in his eyes, tlie seas 
threw him hither and tliither, and flung him down into 
their depths. They cast him, now outward to the waste 
of the ocean, now backward towards the jagged beach 
rocks, where, once dashed upon the granite, he would lie a 
shapeless corpse ; now high upon the crested billows in the 
lurid glistening light, while the gi-eat bulk of water heaved 
and rocked beneath him ; now down into the chasm of the 
yawning seas, w^hile the breakers swept over his head, 
and in the darkness he heard the sullen roar of the 
Atlantic sounding in his ear and beating in his brain, 
and felt the surging of the w'aves seeking whom they should 
devour. 

Neither from wreck nor shore could his path be traced ; 
now and again when the lightning lit the skies they saw 
his arms stretched out upon the black expanse, where he 
wrestled with the winds that blew in his teeth and drove 
the waves upon him, and swayed him to and fro as the 
•.jurrent sways a straw ; or through the shroud of darkness 
that covered the deep, on which the wail of the drowning 
lives alone was hjpard, the light lashed to him shone^iit 
for one fleet instant, to be lost again in thb impenetrable 
gloom, and when it sunk from sight ti^^y could not tell 
whether he yet lived amidst the fury of the seas; or 
whether he were dashed upon the sunken reefs to rise no 
mOTe, until a rigid, sightless, broken corpse should float up¬ 
ward in the lig»ht of the moirow’s sun. 

A great awe fell on those who watched and waited 
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for the issue of the contest of one human life with the 
tumult of ocean and storm ; their lips were white, their 
/)reath was held, their brows were wet with dew ; they 
feared, they trembled, they suffered for him as he neyer 
did for himself; for in the jaws of the grave, Strathmore 
was calm, and with danger,, the dauntless and defiant 
courage in his blood rose resolute. He beat his path 
through the salt, blinding water, recovering again and a^in 
every yard from which the wind drove or the sea dashed him 
back. 

None wrestling through the tumult of the night, to rea(;h 
what they loved best from the fast-sinldng wreck, would 
have fought a more enduring conflict with the death which 
menaced him on every side, than he who, with no human 
love, no human pity for one of those for whom he gave 
himself, cast himself into the devouring seas, for sake of a 
sterner and a nobler duty, for sake of the atonement which 
should save life by the same arm whicli had once taken 
life, and wash out the slain of blood-guiltiness by the ransom 
of lost souls. 

Tile night was holy, the storm was sanctified to him ; 
* with each time that he arose from the salt, fathomless abyss, 
he was nearer to the expiation for which he labored ; witli 
every stroke by wliicli he forced back the mad, murderous 
waters, he was victor over the remorse which in its dark 
hours made him accursed in his own eyes; with all the 
braised, exhausted pain of that wild work, as the ocean 
flung him downward, and the winds hurled him against the 
rocks, he felt but as in ancient days, those guilt-laden and 
iithirst for freedom from the memory and the burden of 
their guilt, felt the points of the iron in their flesh, or the 
torturing baptism of fire, as an atonement welcome and 
hallowed, a purification before Hod. 

For in these hours the dark, grand, wild nature latent in 
hin^a^oT!^ out and ruled ; and shattered (jpwn the creeds of 
the Statesman, the Courtier, and the World. 

At last he neajf^d the wreck, beating his way through 
the uproar and the gloom, while above him the great Vaves 
were reared like the towering crest of an Alpine slc^ For 
a moment thd lightning died out, and in the thick darkness 
he lay on the waters, waiting till* in ite glar^he should be 
able to reach the side of the stranded and shattered hull. 
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The blaze flashed out afresh, illumining sea and sky, the 
measureless waste of the Atlantic, and the dark woodlands 
of the shore; and—at the instant when the dying saw tlieir 
deliTerer, and in the stead of death hope came to them—tlie 
curdled, reared waters rolled, and swept up with a hoarse, 
hollow roar, like a lion’s whpn he is au-hungered and baffled 
of his prey, and broke upon the wreck. When they again 
severed, and left it free, tho crowding lives had been swept 
with them, and garnered to the grave; a remnant alone was 
left: he was too late. The elements themselves mocked and 
denied him his expiation! 

Where he looked upward to the shapeless, sinking mass, 
the cry of the drowning, devoured ere he could reach them, 
rang on his ear; and from his own lips a moan broke in the 
silence and solitude of the vast ocean waste. 

My God! my hand is too accursed to mve / ” 

As though in answer, from the riven clouds the soft and 
holy radiance of the moon shone out for one brief space, 
bathing land and sea with its pale light after the lurid glare 
of the storm. A few were left upon the wreck, but four or 
five women and children and youths; these in (.heir mortal 
agony, turned their eyes upon their saviour, and with that 
mute and terrible prayer besought bis succor. No wild 
shouts greeted him as he swam to the wreck, and made 
his footing on its slippery woodwork; those who ’would so 
have welcomed him had a second before been swept away 
to death; yet as ho reached the sinking ship, one, yards 
distant, wrestling for life in the trough of the sea, saw him, 
and gave him a single clieev, the Moriturus to Saliito of the 
dying to the victor; then the voice died which in the throes 
of death had been lifted to hail him who had come too late, 
and in the black whirling water the sailor sank with that 
greeting on his lips to the stranger in whom courage found 
its comrade. 

The moon wa#« shrouded now in the dark chVudgj;,<*rthat 
were driven swift as the hurricane across the skies; but 
the almost ceaseless play of the liglitnfeg made it clear as 
day, and he saw the white faces of dead men rise up about 
him in the water, and the dark floating hair of women’s 
corpses was blown over his hands as he etwam towardn 
the wreck, tlfrough the eeas, which were strewn with thr 
flotsam and jetsam of the shattered ship, and mounted 
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with steady grasp the siielving, slippery mass, which was 
all tJjat was left of the stately vessel that when the sun 
had gone down had been steering calmly before the wind, 
with white sails set, through a fair and balmy evening, over 
a laughing azure sea. When the few who were gathered 
together tr(3ml)ling and praying on the wreck, waiting for 
itistant death, and scourged by the brutal stripes of the 
BuJt billows as they broke, saw him ascend and stand 
amidst them, giving his life for theirs, they fell upon their 
knees and lifted their blanched faces, and blessed him and 
prayed to him with tears of agony—^their savioui’ looked to 
them not man, but Deity. 

And as they wept and clung about him, and worshipped 
nim as their deliverer from death, he neither saw nor heard 
tijcm; but ill that moment when he stood upon the wreclc, 
with the tumult of the storm around, and the black waste 
of water between him and the land which he might never 
reach again—between him and the life which was filled 
with wealth, and power, and honor, and the ripe fruitage 
of a great ambition—-Strathmore remembered but one, the 
Dead who in the long-buried years had fallen when the 
sun went down upon the murderer’s wrath; and from his 
lips a prayer broke, more bitter and more yearning than 
any which those who wept about his feet prayed for their 
deliverance from the grave : 

“ My God! Let this atone! ” 

Then, he bade those trembling and quivering in the 
teiTor of the niglit to be still and of good cheer, and with 
tlie aid of the youths—lads who had been passengers in 
the ship, and could not swim—he unwound the rope from 
about his waist, and fastened it tightly to a beam; the 
other end was held by those on shore, and when it was 
made taut, it stretched a narrow yet firm bridge through 
thG^ 4 ia$hless waters, a frail yet precious aid through tihe 
gfeatabyss i^at yawned between the browning and the 
land where lay deliverance and safety. It was a hideous 
passage—^throu^ the curved walls of giant waves, JJirough 
the black s^lt chasm filled with the hollow roar of the vo¬ 
racious billows, through the drenching, merciless blows of 
the solid waters, with but that one frail, vibrating cord aa 
pknk between them and their ISestruction f Yet the love 
of life is a master-passion, and makes the feeble strong, 
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the coward daring, the weakness of womanhood cope with 
the force of man. It was their sole chance; one by one, 
in the glare from the heavens or by the flickering lantern- 
light, he directed them to descend, and pass along the rope 
where it stretched through the foam and the gloom. There 
were wild disorder, delirious panic, the agony of hope 
conflicting with the horror of despair, the abject anguish 
of helpless women. But the same force of will which 
bore down the opposing factions of states and ministries 
made its might rule here; he who is calm and resolute in 
peril is a king among his fellows. One by one he made 
them descend, holding back the reckless, encouraging the 
fearful, warning, guiding, commanding each, bidding each 
be of strong heart and of sure courage through the perilous 
aud dire passage. Seven lives were launched by him on 
that frail bridge which he had perilled his own life to give 
them, where it liung vibrating above the boiling surf, and 
passing tlirough the gorge of the reared waves. One alone 
was swept down into the abyss, and perished; six were 
rescued, and one by one he saw them reach the shore, and 
received by those waiting tliere, in the ruddy gleam of the. 
beaaon-fire hastily piled on tlie sands from the broken pine- 
boughs and the resinous firs. He had saved them. Six 
lives wrestled for with death, and brought from out the 
grave—^might not these expiate om taken ? ” 

Standing on the wreck, which he refused to leave while 
any were still unrescued, he looked across the sea as the 
wild shouts which welcomed those whom he had succored, 
and saluted the grandeur of his act, rang loud through n, 
pause in tlie uproar of the storm; and on his face a light 
shone which had never been there in the days of his youth, 
and in his eyes came a sublime serenity; the peace, the 
gratitude, the rest with God and man, of the soul which, 
after lengthened years of travail and remorse, is at last 
released from the brand and burden of its crimfe;''t;od 
purified bv expiation. 

The^ holiest hour of Strathinofe’s life wfes this in which he 
stood alone in the wide desert of the ooeaik 
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CHAPTEK LV. 

LOBT IN THE HOLINESS OF llEDEMFIION. 

Two yet remained, young boys but little out of infancy, 
for whose delicate hands and fragile limbs the passage bf 
ihe rope was hopeless. Their mother had been swept froix 
them when at the first crash upon the reef the Vessel had 
parted amidships, and half her human freight had perished; 
the children, by the wild caprice of the seas, had been 
s])ared, and sat locked in each other’s arms, the elder com¬ 
forting the younger, strangely stilled and in the awe of a 
voiceless terror. Strathmore looked down on them, then 
stooped and touched the elder, a little fellow of some seven 
years, whose fair locks were drenched in the brine and 
surge. 

Leave your brother and trust yourself to me. I can 
only save you one at a time.” 

The child gazed uj) at him with sad and dreaming e^es; 
the hon'or of the awful night had left him passive,' his 
eyes were tearless, and his face very white. He loosened 
liis ai’ms from the little one and motioned Strathmore to 
take him instead. They were French children, for the 
ship was a Havre vessel bound for America: 

“ Take Victor first, not me; my mother loved him best” 

The plaintive, heroic answer was drowned in the hoarse 
roar of the hurricane, but Strathmore heard it, and lifted 
up the younger, as the boy bade him: 

“ I will save you both. Have no fear; you are a bravo 
child.” 

He took the other in the grasp of his left arm, who was 
alis,*«iifHf%nconBcious from cold, from terror, and from the 
blows of the heavy billows, and plungefl down once more 
into the waters^;* As he quitted the wreck he saw one 
whom he had not noted,* a woman lying pro^mte, in¬ 
sensible, pcriiaps dead; it was too late to go back, when 
he returned*for the boy he could rescue her if she lived, 
and he gave himself once mqjre to the madness of the 
ucean, this time with the dead weight of the young child 
hanging wearily upon him. 
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From the shore they saw him leave the wreck thus ladefi, 
then they lost sight of him in the deep trough of the heav¬ 
ing seas; in the darkness they knew not whether his lif 
had been laid down in ransom for those whom he had saved, 
or whether he wrestled with the seas again to be again their 
victor* The blackness of ni^lit brooded over land and water, 
while the sullen roar of the tihinnder rolled through the air, 
and the hoarse ftiry of the winds lashed the storm to its 
height—they knew not whether he lived or perished. 

Then, where the gleam of the fire on the beach was cast 
red upon the breakers, as they rolled upward, crested with 
white hissing surf, they saw him rise, bearing the burden of 
another life. 

Swift as thouglit Lionel Caryll flung himself into the sea, 
and swam to meet him. Strathmore threw the young boy 
to him, and, without pause, turned and went back to the 
wreck to redeem the word he had given to the child loft 
there by his own will to perish, that his brother might i)e 
saved. Once more back through tluit terrible travail of life 
with an impending death; once more through tlje passage 
of the trackless seas, through the darkness of the tumultuous 
night, tlirough the reared massive waves,- wiili the bitter 
brine in his eyes and his teeth, with the bodies of tlie dead 
floating around him, with the winds hurling him liiibcr and 
ihitljer, and striking him blindly with grenfc masses of 
curled water. Onoe more; while now, his breath came in 
labored gasps of pain, and every sinew throbbed with the 
UTinatural strain, every luuscle quivered, every bone aclicd, 
while his throat was parched, his eyes starting, his teinploi 
ichiiig; w^hile, beside the whirl tind the force of the waters, 
he had to combat with a direr and more insidious foe, the 
exhaustion w’hich waw slowly gathering over all his limbs, 
and stealing out the life and power Irom his frame. 

Yet strength of the Will conquered weakness of , 

he reached the wfeck afresh, and the wistful eyes of tne 
young boy, gazing into the awful nightj^aw his deliverer 
retumifaithful to his word, though but pleclgcd to a lonely 
child. Strathmore ascended the stranded wreck, and paused 
to rest, and gather force to roach the shore dn this last 
pssage, whosetperil was n^rc imminent than all. A brief 
oreathing-space sufficed to give him back some strength; 
bis muscles were of steel, his powers of endurance greal> 
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and his ascetic indifference to indulgence and pleasures of 
the senses had left his frame firm knit as in his earliest 
manhood. As he paused, and looked down to where in tho 
darkness the waves were dashing the timbers of the shat¬ 
tered ship together, and whirling the dead bodies of the 
drowned men in the ghastly ^lare of wreathing phospho¬ 
rescent light, he heard a sullen menace roll and groan 
through the shattered hull on which he rested—^it was the 
sure and ominous sound which preceded the parting of the 
few broken timbers which still held together. Tliey were 
no longer safe for a single second—one moment more and 
they would break away, destroying with them all life which 
sh.onld remain near the abyss which yawnied for them. It 
was quite dark; the uncertain glimmer of tlie lantern he 
had left upon the wreck was cast about his feet, but shed no 
light on the wide waste around, where the roar of the waves 
was heard seeking whom they should devour, and the bodies 
of the dead were washed against the reef, lit only here and 
there by the weird phosphor-glitter on the surf. There was 
no time for pause, for thought; he stooped and touched 
the woman lyiii^^at his feet, she was unconscious from 
terror or from a swoon, but he laid his hand to her lips 
and they were warm; in her bosom, and her heart was 
beating. She lived; he could not leave her there to certain 
death. 

lie bade the child mount on his shoulders, and cling 
tlose so as to leave liis arms free and his limbs unshackled ; 
Uie boy, quiet and intelligent beyond his years, compro- 
tended and obeyed him ; then Strathmore raised the 
Woman’s form, and grasping her firmly in his left hand, felt 
his way with his right along the rope down the side of 
>he wreck, which with every moment might yawn, and 
crash, and disappear, and so committed himself yet again 
to of the seas, thus heavy laden with the burden 

of two lives. 'The thick darkness wa^ around him, he 
could see neithe^,th.e waste that stretched before, nor the 
vaulted skies wmch brood(?d above him. He sank •as he 
first swam out from the side of the wreck, the great waves 
washed over* him, and he held himself as lost, with the 
child’s hands clinging round hq;u, and the .weight of the 
wdinan hanging on his arm. The waters closed above 
head and over the boy’s fair curls, aud he felt the salt 
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billows surging in his ears and stifling his breath ; he heard 
the rushing roar of the waters, he knew that he was sinking 
to his grave. Better for him to have so perished—better 
had he died thus in the supreme martyrdom of a grand 
labor, in the great ransom of a holy expiation. His death 
had then absolved his life ; *he had then yielded up his soul 
in peace with God and man; having sinned much, yet 
much atoned. 

But death came not to him in that hour. The long hair 
of the woman swept across his lips; he shuddered and 
sickened at its touch, he knew not why, as he had never 
done at the sharp agony on the jagged rocks, or the blind¬ 
ing blows of the massed water. By his involuntary move¬ 
ment his foot touched the projecting timber of the sunken 
wreck, instinctively he struck with all his force against 
the beam, so that the impetus given might send them 
upward to the surface ; he rose, and they breathed again, 
floating in the impenetrable darkness on the face of the 
ocean. Life was yet his and theirs wliom he had saved, 
and he lay on the black waters, parting them with the 
strength of his single arm, while afar ofl‘ through the dense 
gloom gleamed the leaping flames of the beacon fire. His 
hand gi'asped the woman's form, which he boi’e np against 
the force of the hurled billow?, and her haii* swept again 
against his lips, and her breath was on his check, while, 
she faintly awoke to consciousness from her trance, as they 
moved through the icy waters; aud thus they passed to¬ 
gether through the darkness of the night, through the 
tumult of the storm, through the valley of the shadow of 
deatli. 

Thus they passed together amidst the devouring waters, 
with tlie innocent face of the young child nigh them, and 
the cold limbs of the lost dead washed against them. 

As the last ranspm of his soul from guilt, 
traVkil in his ordeal of expiation, he was biddfen to save this 
woman’s life ! V. 

Aborre, in the brooding skie^, the dense clouds driven 
by the hurricane were hurled on one anothef; the shock 
vibrated through the air, and pealed over eafth and sea. 
There was a land, hideous, light which lit in its glare land 
and heaven and ocean, and in its ghastly gleam he saw her 
face, the lips close to his own, the eyes filled with a fearful 
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agoDj, the trailing length of the amber hair lying loos® 
upon the waves. 

And they knew one another, they whom guilt had bound 
together, while they looked down into each other’s eyes, 
where they lay on the boiling, hissing, bitter waters with 
the white livid light upon thei^ faces, as, in the Vision of 
the Poet, the doomed behold and recognize each other 
sinking in the liquid iires of the Lake Avernus. 

She gazed on him with a dumb and terrible appeal, for 
])is will alone upheld her from the yawning abyss, ^d back 
upon her ear through the mist of many years rang words 
once uttered to her in the hour of her extremity : 

If yon were drowning before my eyes, and my hand 
stretched out could save you, you should perish in its 
need.” 

Beneath her, around her, leaping up to seize her m 
liounds leap on their prey, the waves surged and roared; 
between her and destruction there stood but the mercy of 
him to whom mercy was unknown ; death was upon her 
unless lie gave his life to save her, he whom she had made 
a murderer! 

Afar off above on the hanging rock, under the dense 
monastic woodlands, with her arms wound about the great 
stem of the pine, her fair hair floating in the wind, her 
eyes gazing down into the raging seas, uiiblinded by the 
storm, and opened wide with straining, yearning agony, 
stood Lucille : and her young face, white and pure, and 
filled with a sublime light, was as the face of an angel, and 
on her innocent lips was one voiceless, unceasing prayer to 
God for him, in whom she saw but the deliverer from death, 
the saviour of tJie lost. Had he looked there he might still 
have conquered, still have endured; and saved himself from 
the fresh guilt which uprose and curled about him from out 
the slwy bitter waters like some loathsome shape from the 
depElnsol^the sea. But the ringed lightning circled him, 
eddying rouncT in its ghastly glare, a white whirlpodl of 
flame—fire bamiirg on the icy waters—and by its light they 
gazed alone on one another as their faces rose above tlui 
lilack and seething mass. 

They met again. 

Jn his eyes there came the dark, merciless brutal gleam 
of the passions which were not dead but sleeping, tbe chill, 
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pitiless, ruthless thirst of the vengeance which no time 
could satiate, no draught could slake; she was his temp¬ 
tress still. The noble serenity, the thankful, holy rest of 
one who has lab(w:ed for absolution, and won his way to 
meet atonement, passed from his face—for ever. Where 
the lurid flame gleamed on^ it as he rose above the foam, it 
grew white and rigid witfi the deadly menace of hia chill 
smile upon his lips. And his hand imloosed its hold, and 
left her alone upon the fathomless sea; 

“ Die as vou condemned him to die ! ” 

The words hissed to her through the tumult of the 
storm, and her eyes gazed up to his with a mute, appealing 
teiTor, yet with a hatred bitter and brutal as his own, 
where she was left to perish, tlie water reaching to her livid 
lips, her brow turned upward in the scathing light. Then, 
in the circle of the azuixi flame that played upon the chaos, 
Marion Vavasour sank, downward, downward, till the loose 
trail of her hair floating on the waves was beaten beneath 
the billows. 

Darkness fell over the ocean, and darkness as of the 
night covered his own soul, which for otic holy hour of 
travail and of martyrdom had soared upward to God’s 
light, and had failed in the supremo instant of victory, in 
the crowning ordeal of temptation. 8he had been his 
temptress again, and again he had fallen ; again through 
her he knew himself accursed. And on his face a great 
agony gathered, for the weight of his guilt lay afresli upon 
his life, and the work of his expiation was tainted and 
shattered, and in vain—^his ransom had been lost even as 
it was tedeemed. ‘ 

No human sight had looked upon that awful meeting 
on the waste of the ocean; its history wag hidden in the 
shroud of the storm, in the wildness of the hurricane, in 
the beating of the seas j the darkness brooded over land 
and water, darkness impenetrable, filled with teA'ttuii^fngs 
of the winds and the roar of the ice-chill bi'calccrs. When 
the light broke forth again from the rk:en skies, they saw 
him »jowering above the boiling waters, and holding the 
young child aloft; erect, and with measuied movement 
De came through the surf, breaking breast Mgh upon the 
shofTfii, the glare npon hir. face, the cold surge parted by 
his arm. Then as the loud shout of those who welcomed 
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tlieir deliverer vibruLed through the midnight, Strathmore 
reached the land, and, without word, without sign, reeled 
and fell, even as one dead. 

A bitter cry, wailing through the night, rang on the sflenoe 
as he fell. 

There was a swift, noiseless sweep, as of a sea-bird’s wing, 
past those who gathered round him; in the lurid light they 
saw what seemed to them a spirit face, rather of heaven than 
of earth. Lucalle sank down beside him, where he lay upon 
the wet and surf-strewn beach. 

Her tair hair swept backward from her brow, white 
flowers still tangled in its loosened masses; her face was 
blanched with a terrible misery, her lips laughed with the 
delirium of joy, meeting and mocked by the delirium of 
despair. 

‘Mle is not dead? Oh, for the love of God! saved— 
saved! ” 

Her voice, in its anguish of appeal, thrilled above the 
tumult of the storm, above the hoarse roaring of the 
lavakers; it pierced tlirough the mists of the eithanstion 
■\\iiich clouded and dulled his reason; a shudder ran 
IJiroiigh his frame where he lay stretched, felled in his 
ipent strength, like a stately pine that the tempest had 
broken and laid low: 

“ Saved ? No! Lost! ” 

His soul awoke to its guilt ere his senses revived to tlie 
world; but the low, delirious words died muttered and 
unlieard upon his lips. Life was dark and meaningless to 
him. he remembered nothing save tluiif dim horror of uii- 
expiafed guilt; the noise the rushing seas was in his 
hrN,iij, the throes of a great suffering throbbed and quivered 
through his strained limbs, an iron weight seemed to lie on 
him, crushing the breath from out his chest, as the lead and 
bciiin^jn^^re piled on the crondemned in ancient days; he 
waiS'’'binlLi5g dq^wii, down, into a fathomless abyss, while his 
temptress twisted and writhed and netted round him, and 
would not let liiift loose! ^dis eyes unclosed, and oneiied 
blindly and m pain to the wild ffiry of the night, W) the 
ghastly whirpng of the lightning blaze; and he saw the 
c'>ild-face above him, with its fair, angel light and its agony 
ef .voiceless prayer. What had* she to do'there, in the 
night in the storm, with the black seething ■waters, ■with ^ 
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the lastly, giddy flame? In a faint, unconscious gesture* 
he stretched out his arms: 

“ Lucille 1 ” 

Their eyes met; and at the murmur of her own name by 
his voice, the unnatural strength which had sustained her 
through the tension of that horrible hour whilst he warred 
storm and death, gave way, and with a low laugh of 
delirious joy she sank senseless down on the damp sands, 
her head bowed unconscious on his breast, her bright hair 
trailing in the surge, the virginal flowem tangled with the 
black beach-weeds. 

And in that moment, as he met her eyes in the disszy, 
lurid glare that swept in flame over earth and sky and 
ocean, a light more terrible than the death-fire that played 
upon the sea flashed in its sudden dawn through the blind 
mists before his sight. 

He knew that Lucille loved him. 


CHAl^'rKR Lvr. 

THE HARVEST OF THE OUILT REAPED BY THE 

GUILTLESS. 


The dawn broke, the pino-boughs were sun-batlied in the 
light, the snowy surf was tossed upon the beach, the waves 
swept up with stj^ely measure, and broke in melodious 
murmur on the shore, and the curlews flew through the 
fresh air. Earth and sky and ocean kept no record of their 
work, and over the sunken reef where the ship had found 
her grave, the wild blue waters, rearing in the sun-gleam, 
broke in joyous, idle mirth, crested with snow-whitPKoam. 

The dawn cam^ soft and fair; and beneatjh the^w^d^,’far 
down in the salt, bitter depths, were floating lifeless limbs 
and trailing hair tangled with^the noxiotb: weeds and briny 
gras^-8 of the sea-bed j and on the shore d^ad limbs were 
stretched and dead laces were turned upward to the light, 
presently to be lain, nameless and unmoumed, in the shadow 
of the old monastic churdi, in the shelter of the still Druidic 
woods; and—as the suw rose, and shed its warmth upon the 
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waters^ oue life trembled between earth and eterniiy* It 
was that of Lucille. 

Through the horror of the night, through the peril of the 
storm, an unnatural strength had upheld her while his life 
was ventured; when he was saved, the tension of nature 
broke like a bow over-strained* The young, heroic, high- 
wrought nature which had found its noly power in love, 
and had kept its vigil through the madness of the tempesl^ , 
and in the air laden with death, was like the sacred Ught 
nliich burns in a porcelain lamp; the brighter, ie fuller, 
the purer the light from within, the trailer the human- 
wrought porcelain which prisons it, the surer to break and 
be shattered to dust, that that light may escape heavenward, 
to be lost amidst its own likeness, which it has found not on 
earth. 

With her cheeks deeply flushed, with her hair still wet 
with the heavy sea-sia-ay, with her eyes closed in a stupor 
tliat was not sleep, or opened wide in vague, wild fear, she 
lay unconscious of all that passed around her. She deemed 
liorself still on the sea-shore, clinging to the fast-rooted pine, 
and beholding tim war of life with death, waged in the dark 
seething waste below. Her low, swift voice, full of the softest 
music, was never silent; incessantly and incoherently, with 
a sad, sweet, wild pathos, it spoke—now, of the black moun¬ 
tainous waters, that were burying him beneath them; now, 
of the terrace-roses which he had told her w’ere the flowers 
of sill, the flowers of revel—why had he said that ?—vrhat 
was it that be meant ?—now', of the solitary, nameless grave 
lying under the ivy coils and woodland grasses by the old 
monastic church, ivliich she liad seen in the morning light; 
why was it Lucille’s grave ?—was sih& to lie there when she 
died ?—and now—ever and again^—of the wild storm-night, 
of the dying cr%<i8 ringing above the tumult of wind and 
watipx.,0^ the dead floating in the white lightning glare, of 
the reared which stood betwixt hjpi and her, of the 
fathomless ocean-depths where he had sunk lor ever, of the 
whence h« woultl nejer return. 

It was sti^ngely piteous that delirium which spokefof him 
unvaryingly as dead, and betrayed in its unconsciousness a 
love which was the religion of her life. 

. Pacing the terrace beneath •her windovfs, which stood 
open, Strathmoi-e heard it; and had hia foes beheld him in 
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that hour, they would have known, then, to sirike, 
and roach the life which, in all else, was chill and invulner¬ 
able as the cold, polished steel. 

Those who saw him when the day dawned, tho\ight that 
the haggard, broken look which his face wore was the 
weariness of shattered Btrength; that the dark and hollow 
circles beneath his eyes, the air of spent force and worn-out 
.pain, which had for the sole time in their memory displaced 
the cold repose of his face and the proud, negligent dignity 
of his bearing, were but the result of the past night, were 
but the physical prostration attendant on the injuries in¬ 
curred in that dread contest. They did not know them as 
they were; they did not know that bodily sulfering, and 
the exhaustion of powei’s overstrained, were uiifelt by him. 
What made him sick unto deatJi wa,s the dark Imowledge of 
the guilt shrouded in the blackness of night, huried in the 
sepnlchre of the scas; wliat bruised and broke tlie chill and 
haughty egotism of his strength, was the impotent, bathed 
sense of dcs])air before the expiation which was undone 
before his sight and beyond the power of liis hand to stay. 

His soul had striven to a great atonement, and he had 
given his life to its travail; and as he reached it, it had 
perished from his grasp, and left the guiltless to suffer for 
his sin! 

He knew that Lucille loved him, Standing there, where 
he had made his waj' into the cool, fresh air, he heard in 
every accent of the voice, which thrilling wiDi pain and 
rising in plaintive appeal echoed to him though tln^ open 
casements above, the love which he had never dreamed or 
feared until that hour when his eyes had mol her.'^, and he 
had known it as no words could ever have told it to him. 
And his first sense then had been one of fierce, sweet, sudden 
ioy. No other could steal her firom him—he, too, once mon 
loved! The next, remembrance returned, and a ^ekenin t! 
agony swept away /ill touch, all chance, all thoiightoftMt 
forbidden gladness which it only needed memory to destroy 
for ever. , 

He Knew himself a murderer ; his hand co^ld not seek 
hers with a husband’s touch, knowing that it lay the 
stain of blood-guiltiness ; knowing himself for what he was, 
he could not t^e a soillesc life to lie within his bosom. 
Shrouded from her sight, between them arose the eternal 
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barrier of his crime, sererin^i: for ever the from the in¬ 
nocent. Though through long years of joy she were nerel 
to learn the secret of the heart on which she was hidden to 
I’cst her own, never to hear in the still watclies of the night 
one unconscious word which should unfold to her the 
covered crime which haunted sleep, the union would yet be 
unholy—a dark, forbidden sin against her sacred innocence, 
against her beautiful and loving youth, wedded to the life 
which knew itself aocursed. 

For the blood-stain was fresh upon his hand; aiid where 
he stood in the silent dawn, looking outward to the sea, he 
shuddered. In the light of the breaking day he saw but 
the black chasm of the yawning waters, and the livid face 
turned upward, and sinking slowly in the guilty night down¬ 
ward and downward till il was lost for ever. 

He held the deed just vengeance of the dead ; just retri¬ 
bution to the murderess. Now, in the pure light of the 
lair dawn, Strathmore did not repent ifiis; though seventy 
times seven she had lain at his mercy, he would have ro- 
fus(‘d it as he had refused it in her death hour ; he would 
still have craved to see her suffer more; he would still have 
bidden her perish with iron, pitiless hate, for slic had known 
aright that his nature was, as the vulture’s, to tear—as the 
lion’s, to rend. 

But for the very guilt to which his soul had sunk afresh, 
lie abhorred liimsellj as he thought of the atonement so 
hardly labored Ibr, so nearly won, and lost by the strength 
which had passed through its martyrdom, to be vanquished 
by its own passions at the last ere it had grasped the vic¬ 
tor’s crown. For although the one sin lay buried in the 
])ast, and the other had been shrouded for ever from all 
human sight and ken, in Jhis conscience he wai none the 
less branded as the destroyer of Jiifc ; in his own know- 
led gnuJwided none the less from all innocent and hallowed 
things, from all pure and holy youth. • 

And Lucille loved him I 

He, who foy sake of •the dead would have giv^n his 
life for hers^ was powerless before the retribution which 
arose from #out the office of his solitary expiation. She 
must lose all the beauty and the glory of her youth in the 
shame of a hopeless and an nnaScepted love j and be must 
never let loose one Word of consolation, one caress of ten- 
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demess I He was powerless; she must sulfer, and he mns* 
behold the life he had sworn to f^uard from ail breath oi 
consciousness of human grief and worldly evil, smitten and 
accursed through him! 

Ho had never by the faintest thought foreseen this issue 
of the care and the fidelity <vith which he had followed and 
I'ulfilled the trust bequeathed to him by Erroll; he had 
never feared or dreamed that she could ever feel for him 
any love deeper than the filial and child-like tendenicss she 
bore him as her guardian. Of the good that he had done, 
the fruit was evil! And far back through the stretch of so 
many and forgotten years the words of Kedempta the Bohe* 
mian came back to him: 

“ The past has been wrought by your own hand, but the 
future will escape you. You will seek to build again, and 
lo! the curse of the dead sin will rest on your work, and 
the structure will cnimble, falling to ashes as it reaches its 
fairest. The sin to the guilty has been avenged, but the 
sin to the innocent will never be washed away.” 

The future escaped him ! How should his hand grasp 
it, while on its palm was the stain of guiltless blood ? And 
the sickness of « great despair was on him; he fought 
against fate, he sti*ove as with God’s vengeance for a 
slaughtered life ! 

And from above, in the silence of the waking day, h(^ 
heard ever the ceaseless, plaintive wail calling upon his 
name with the delirious words of an unconscious love. He 
i;onld not hear them and not seek her; he felt that he must 
silence them all at any cost. Were she to die for him, to 
die through him I , 


“ CHAPTER LVII. 

t > 

** A??D RETRIBUTION AROSE.” 

V 

Hk Watered the house and approached her <shamber ; on 
the threshold his mother met him, but he hiotioned hel 
aside: 

“ Let me see^her! I stalud in her father’s place.” 

In the hour of extremity the world is forgotten j she let 
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him pa6s, and he stood in the stillness of the earJy day, in 
the chamber filled with the ceaseless moan of the Toice that 
caUed upon his name. 

Where Lucille lay, the light from the sunlit east fell on 
her, deepening the golden hue of the hair, damp and clogged 
with the clinging sea-water, th^ fevered, scarlet flush upon 
the chocks, the wistful, haunting pain in the dreamy eyes *, 
and as the full light on the heather-bell, where it lifts its 
delicate head, on the bloom of the flower, or the hue of the 
sea-shell shows their beauty, only also to show their 
i'ragility more, so in the brightness of morning he saw, as he 
had never seen before, how frail was the Hie on which the 
work of his expiation was garnered. All of atonement thikt 
could be made by him to the dead hung on this brief 
existence. 

He stood in tlie shadow of the chamber and gazed on 
lier ; in that hour he loved her, purely, deeply, willing to 
give his peaie for hers, as he had never loved—the one 
SHcred and unsullied thing in a life world-con’oded and sin- 
stained. 

Whei’e she lay her face was turned towards him, her 
liair swe})t backward from her brow; her eyes looked up¬ 
ward with a sad, wild pain, and she raised herself, with a 
piteous gesture of appeal, as the vague, unconscious words 
f{une Bwifr and jilaintive from her lips, murmuring the 
strange burden of a weird, mournful, Scandinavian legend, 
woven in her thoughts by the unbidden wanderings of 
fever: 

“ Rohos inj eecrot koep, 

Wliile tiiose iitound uio sleep! 

What does that mean ? Tlie roses may hear, but they can¬ 
not whisper again. He would not have me gather roses; he 
calle^ them the flowers of sin. Why, why ? Others must 
haVe'smfled t^ him; he never sinned, ^e is so great, so 
noble. He cares for mo ibr luy father’s sake ; only for that I 
If he loved me^e would nyt have bidden me go to strangers. 
He knew J^Ue had no love but for him. Perhapfeflie was 
angered becalse 1 gathered the roses ? ’’ 

The words died away wearily, while in her eyes came h 
troubled, wondering look. And he on ^hose ear that 
innocent voice rang stood haggard, broken, an iron 
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calm oil his lace and the darkness of guilt on his soul; 
stricken by those unconscious words as by the sword of an 
accusing angel, 

Then a wild terror leapt into her eyes j she lifted herself, 
with her hands outstretched, and a wailing cry: 

“ He is dead! He is dead! The seas ha?e corered 
Jiim ; he cannot rise I Look, look !—it is so dark—there 
is no light; the waters ,are on him; they have buried 
him ! Let me go, let me go—oh my God!—and die with 
him I ” 

Her voice rose in passionate anguish, her hands were 
stretched out to the empty air, her eyes were filled with the 
misery with which they had followed and sought him 
through the horrors of the storm; while the light of the 
waking day was blight upon her face, she lived through 
all the torture of that awfiil night, in which she had beheld 
his life ventured and given to llie mercy of the storm. 

He heard her, ho heard the piteous apjieal of the iovc 
which in that hour he would have suffered a hundred deatlis 
rather than have known, given to himself; and he saw that 
if any could save her he could alone. He moved from out 
the shadow where he stood, and drew near hc-r bod. He took 
her hands within his own, he bent towards hei- with the 
gentlest tenderness, and his voice was calm, witli that tran¬ 
quillity with wliich Strathmore could rein in and veil his 
deepest passions, his most bitter agony; 

“ Lucille, look at me ; J am with yon. My life is sale, 
and what harm can touch you whilst I am near you ? ” 

His words pierced through the delirious mists in which 
her brain was wandering: he held her hands closely within 
his own, and his eyes looked down with a serene and loving 
light into her own, which met them with wild, senseless 
pain. And slowly and soothingly the calm, fixed gaze mag¬ 
netized hers, and tranquillized her like the stealing of 
the lotus-fumes, which give rest to the wea^ limbs, and 
lulling dreams to the fevered brain. The love which had 
endangered now restored her life ; she kiie\N Ids voice, she 
knew nis touch, she knew his gaze, as she hSH known no 
others ; and the wildness faded from her eyes; jthe ghastly 
terror passed from off her face, a smile, faint but sweet as 
the glftd light/*of the dawla, shone on it; and as her head 
drooped and sunk in exhaustion her eyes looked upward to 
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liim with the love so unconsciously betrayed—then, as they 
closed, her face was bowed upon his arm, and he alone heard 
one broken word upon her lips: 

“ Saved r* 

The sun rose higher over the laughing seas, the white mists 
oC the hills rolled back before thp brightness of the day ; still 
she lay there, her head resting on his arm, her hand lying in 
his, her hair sweeping liis breast, its long masses still tangled 
as by the winds, and heavy with the salt surge of the driven 
waler; she had sunk into the fevered, uncertain sleep of 
exhaustion, and while a touch could awaken her lie woni<l 
not move. His strained sinews ached and throbbed, as those 
of men taken from off the rac^k, his liinlm were bruised and 
torn by the conflict oftlie waves, sjokening pain and blind- 
ni'ss were still on him Irom the iiimatural tax his strength 
hud borne. But he did not stir, or seek to release himself 
from the constraint of the attitude in which he leant over 
and BU])]wrted her, till the restless, wakeful, still half- 
delirious slumber had deepened in the hushed calm of the 
silent cliamber into the deeper sleep of salcty, with which 
the fevered flush laded from the cheeks, tlie breathing grew 
low and lrau(|uil, the face lost its look of pain, and the life 
of Lucille was spared. Then he gently loosened his hands 
from hei’s, unwound the hair which Inid coileyd about his 
arms, moved licr Irom him without breaking her rest, and 
going from out her pi’esence passed to Die solitude of ids 
own chamber. 

U:iseoii, his mother followed him ; as he passed the 
threshold and entered tlie silent and empty chamber, she 
drew near and laid her ]\and upon his shoulder—the long, 
white, shapely hand, wdiieh is made to hold firmly, and to 
close on power—the hand of the Stratlimoros of White 
Ladies. He did not move, nor turn his eyes to her; he 
vtoo^ij^ motionless, while the dark, heavy folds of 

tlve'porfi^e swung behind him ; he knev^ her words ere they 
were spoken iii his ear: 

“ It is you \^jtom Lucill^ loves-’l 

“ I know ’ 

“ You knetSit, Strathmore ?” 

“ I knew it to-night.'’ 

.His mother’s hand tightened where its light tenaciems 
hold lay on his shoulder, her proud and aged features grew 
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^aler, and her voice, haughty and mellow still in her declin¬ 
ing years, sank low’er yet: 

And you- 

He put her hand from off him, and moved to the deeper 
shadow of the muUioned window. She was answered. 

A shudder ran through ^her frame, and her lip quivered, 
her voice sank lower still, as in tlic awe of an unutterable 
horror: 

“ Oh, my God ! She—^you ! It must never be.” 

“ No. It must never be.” 

His voice was calm ; but there was that in its cliill tran¬ 
quillity which appalled her with a great terror ; shfe was hiti 
mother, and she loved him. It was not for Imr voice to lift 
itself and say : “ Behold! the guilt was yours, it is but just 
tliat its chastisement should overtake you, and be also yours! 
It is but meet and due! ’’ 

She was his mother, in his remorse she had succored 
him, in his retribution she j'^earned to him; and her proud 
hands, trembling, fell upon his shoulder again, and hex 
white, stately head was bowed while her hot tears fell upon 
his breast: 

“ Mv son ! my son ! You suller-” 

«I f” 

The word rang out in passionate bitterness, in loathing 
and pitiless condemnation of himself; for Strathmore had 
in him the nature of those who. in monastic days in the 
austerity of remorse, gave up to pitiless torture their bodies 
for their sins: 

“ I! What matter iiow / suffer; it will be but just. It 
is she—she, the guiltless! ” 

His voice sank, the dark veins swelled upon his temples ; 
he moved fi’oin her again, and sank down with his head 
bowed upon his arms. She had broken the deadly calm 
which in men of his blood and race she knew an d drea ded 
most; but where^she stood by him, she—^the ‘ageS "knd 
imperious womai^ who, in all her years, had known no 
fear—trembled, and was sore afraid, foiv slio had never 
tintil 'ishis hour beheld tne bontls oi‘ his passipus loosened, 
or the cold pride of his strength beaten i»wn; and shs 
shuddered beneath the horror of this unforeseen retribution, 
which, striking the guilty, must attaint and destroy the 
innocent: 
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** Q-od help her! ” she said, brokenly: ** She will suffer— 
the must suffer. But it could never be, Strathmore! It 
vere too horrible! You—you-” 

** An assassin! Say out the word.” 

His voice rang out hollow and hoarse, bitter with his 
hatred of his own life, of his own soul; and she did not 
know that the darkness, as of night, which was upon his 
face, was that of fresh guilt; that in the morning light he 
saw but the whirl of the giddy waters, and the white face 
upturned in the phosphor glare, and the amber hair float¬ 
ing out on the black waste and beaten down beneath tlie 
foam: 

“You have striven to atone—^you have done all you 
could,” slie murmured: “ Effort is man’s, Strathmore; but 
file result is with God.” 

“Atone! Ay! I have labored to atone, but the end of 
the atonement is accursed. I can destroy—that is the 
devil’s work!—^but I cannot expiate. My peace, my life, 
my soul, I would give them all for expiation! and I cannot 
iv>ach it. Cain bore his brand for ever; so do I.” 

The words wore wild and hollow in their pain, their 
bitter, futile yearning; the one cry wrung from the broken 
strength of a great lost soul. 

And his mother shuddered as she heard, and covered 
her face, trembling even as Eve before the. guilt which 
wrecked the mighty sin-stained life which she had 
given, an<l which had once been nurtured guiltless in her 
bosom. 

For a long space there was silence between them, and 
ha seemed not to note nor remember her presence where he 
stood looking outward to the early day, with the darkness 
on his face, which had come there when his hand had 
unloosed and left the dying to her grave, and the holy 
lighi-cfjjiacrifice offered, of expiation won, had died for ever 
from his eyes* • 

His mother lifte<l her head and looked at him, and in 
her haught^gj^bs, which bad rarely known such w^akuess, 
blinding gathered—tears for the strength and the 

weakness, J:1R grandeur and the guilt, the sanctity of 
remorse and the brutality of hate, so strangely blent and 
woven in this nature, whose wfll had powef to conquer all 
save the passions which wrought their (»wii curse. Slu 
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drew nearer to liiin, wldle her voice was dropped so low 
that its whisper scarcely stirred the air; 

Stratlimore—one word —you will not seek to expiate 
the past by what would be but added"sin? Loye between 
you and his child could never, must never, be! ” 

“ Love I ” , 

He shuddered as he spoke, ^ud the wild haggard weari¬ 
ness upon his face deepened, while his eyes were bloodshot 
and filled with pain. The word was horrible in his cai'; 
the name of that mad, sweet, delirious sorcery which ho 
had Ifuown once, never to know again; which even now, m 
hours of memory, he longed for, as men yearn ibr thcil 
dead youihj which had been the well-spring of his crime', 
the poison on his lips, tlic tempter in his soul, the beautiful, 
vile lie which had betrayed him and driven him to his 
crime. 

“Love!— her! My God! if she knew me as T 
am!—she would ablior me—she would hold my very touch 
iicjcursed. Wed her to her father’s murderer! Ay! it 
would be but added sin. Mij liic cannot—and ycl—who 
would have cherished her as I-?” 

The last words his mother did not hear, they wore stifled 
almost ere tiicy W'C're spoken; and with a gesture he signed 
to her to leave him, and let him bo. His nature was too 
kindred with her own, she knew too w^ell the haughty and 
silent souls of the men of her race and blood, to disobey 
his w'ill, or rob liim of the sole solace which is left to siil- 
fering—solitude. 81 le st(ioped licr })rond liead, and her 
lips rested on his brow, and trembled there in the tendei*- 
ness which, iu his childhood and liis youth she had never 
given him, and which throughout her life had been very 
rare in the high-sonlcd, imperious woman. 

“ My son! God comfoit you: I cannot!” 

Then with that broken, murmured prayer, liis^jj^ptlier 
left him; and Strj^thmore was alone. Alonf^ to see ever 
before his eyes the white upturned face of the woman wlio 
had once been to him as God,^ as world,conscience; 
thgs hideously met, after the lengthened str&h of many 
years, in the darkness and tumult of the ni^’it^ his temp¬ 
tress and destroyer still! Alone to know the labor of 
his expiation steicken from*- his hajids, the atonement he 
would Wo yielded up all sacrifice to attain, broken from 
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out l}i8 grasp and rent in twain; the life he would have 
given hie own to save, wrecked and condemned through 
him I 


CHAPTEB LVIII. 

SEVERED. 

I:.RE long sleep, unbroken and restful, became the sui^ 
saviour of youth. Lucille was left more fragile, something 
levered, with a certain startled fear in the dreamy depths 
of the eyes, a certain weariness in the drooped lids, but 
restored from the death-like exhaustion and the delirious 
I'ain wloieh tum-by-turn had succeeded to tlie terrors of 
the awful night which she had braved. 

The days passed slowly by, hea^7, gloomy, early autumn 
days, with wliito mists on the yellow woodlands, and stormy 
sunsets in the (lark western sk'ies above the sea. The guests 
iiad all left, and the gray hours wore lingeringly away at 
AYhite Ladies, while the spent strength and physical in¬ 
juries, consequent on his recent peril, with whose story the 
country rang, gave sufficient reason for Strathmore’s biief 
retirement and rest there. 

“ ‘ Heroism,’ ‘ Sacrifice,’ ‘ Nobility! * God help me I If 
limy knew mo as I am!” he muttered, when he stood in 
ills private library, liis eyes falling on tlie newspaper which 
lay open before him, where were painted in vivid detail the 
terrors of the storm, in which alone and unaided one whose 
name was among the rulers of the land, and whose life was 
of value to the nation, had given himself to the madness of 
the waters and rescued six lives at peril of his own. The 
act was^irand and simple, and thrilled through to the heart 
of the people,* who bad heard of him Imt as of a cold, in¬ 
flexible, patrician statesman. They gave him but that 
which was irif due; yetf Strathmore turned fron that 
national id<^&ry, sickened and abhomng himself; for this 
man judged Iimself more rigidly and cruelly than others 
would have judged him, and p that inn||te truth which 
remained to him through so much that was evil, recoiled 
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from homage which worshipped that in him which he held 
solely as atonement for his crime, and atonement wrecked 
and forfeited, at the last, beneath temptation. 

“ They kneel to a false god! ” he said, bitterly, as he 
flung the papers from him; yet, perchance, his God judged 
him more mercifully than he judged himself, and did not 
wholly reject the trayail of "expiation, though imperfect and 
darkened at its close. 

His head sank upon his arms, and in the still, yellow, 
autumn noon, in the heavj', gloomy solitude, his face was 
covered, and his chest heaved and fell with tearless grief. 

Then, after a while he rose, and paced up and down the 
long length of the chamber; he lia^ an office to perform, 
and he feared the durance of his strength, for he loved her. 
Not with that sweet, wild delirium of passion which had 
broken asunder all laws of duty and man, and been world, 
lieaven, conscience, (ternity, to itself—comes but once 
in a lifetime—hut more holily, more tenderly, far; and with 
the intensity which those natures alone know, which are, 
like his, cold to all the world save one. And—God help 
him!—he longed to be enabled to believe his love hopeless 
and nnretumed, with more agonized passion thafi ever man 
prayed to have his love echoed in the heart he sought. 
Loneliness, pain, misery—ay, even the fate which should 
bid him give her with his own hand to her husband’s 
embrace, he knew he would liave strength to bear in 
silence, without self-betrayal; these, in all their agony, 
would have been mercy to that love which would curse 
her through himself,’while on Ips soul lay the guilt which 
forbade him to shelter, and shield, and mingle with his 
own the young life which was guiltless ! 

For one long hour his step unceasingly paced the solitary 
chamber, then his steps turned towards hers. It was the 
first day that she had risen—the first hour that they had 
met, and he feared that ordeal as.he had never fdffi’ed tl.m 
death with which hh had stood face to face. 

Her couch stood near one of the windows, and she lay 
resting’^ her head on her hand/ and looki&'y outward to 
whence the deer swept beneath the golden IJniage; thert 
was a fitful hectic on her cheek, a weary droojping of tlitj 
eyelids, a eertwn look of pain and fever on her whicji 
tiinote him with sharp agony. Hh was that touch which 
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he had bidden" be aocursed, by which her childhood and 
her peace had for ever been scared from their rest I Yet 
he must live as though blind to it, speak as though he had 
no knowledge of, no tenderness for it, as though he were 
cold and dead to the innocent fondness, the holy worship of 
the sole living thing for which ghe cared I 
Jiucille knew nothing of the delirious words by which 
she had betrayed that the only love her heart would ever 
receive was that which she bore to him. She had been 
vaguely conscious of his hands holding hers, of ;his eyes 
gazing on her, till the sense of his presence soothed her 
pain and fear, and lulled her into happy rest. She had 
been sensible of no more; and it was with no fuller con- 
leiousness of her own heart than that which instinctively 
awoke with the first touch of love in a lofty, delicate, and 
but too sensitive nature, that she saw him now. It could, 
have no alarm, it could have little stranpness for her, this 
love which was still the love of her childhood, only deep¬ 
ened and taught to know that no other could ever reign 
beside it; to love Strathmore was as much the religion of 
her life as to love God. Her head turned swiftly as he 
entered, a glorious light beamed upon her face. With a 
low cry that thrilled his heart witli anguish, she rose and 
sprang towards him, all forgotten save that awful }»eiil 
whence he had returned to her, the god-like heroism with 
which he had ottered up his life for others through the 
hideous ordeal of the storm ; the words died in her throat, 
her eyes looked upward to him once, then she fell forward, 
sinking at his feet, as she had fallen on the sands of the shore 
when, through the tempest glare, he had read in that one 
glance that Lucille loved him. 

They were alone, and the life for which he would have 
given his own lay unconscious at his feet; Strathmore 
stood silent, motionless, tlie pale bronze of his face 
whitened,*the veins standing out dark i|pon his temples j 
could sufiPei' he had paskd through enough to be well 
used to that, to the ordeal that awaited him was one far 
deadlier, it wji^o behold %e>r endure the fruits of hS owm 
guilt—the sinless, loving, sacred life!—^to know that with 
one whisper,* one gesture that should bid her come to his 
heart and rest there, ne could nrnke her happy, yet to have 
thk single word, that single sign, forbidden him, and made 





horrible in his own sight by the foul crime of hu 
vtiel pafit! I 

He stood there silent, motionless, save for the deep 
drawn breathings that shook his frame; then he raised 
her, and bore her to the conch within the oriel window, 
and laid her there, while |dth every beating of her heai’fc 
against his own, with evei^ touch of her breath or of her 
loosened hair upon his hand, he shuddered as with a sharp 
physical pain. Power, riches, station, fame, the world's 
homage, and the dignities of men, ho would have given 
them aU to have stood guiltless before that one unsullied 
lifo! 

’I'he air blowing from the opened casement startled her 
to consciousness; her eyes unclosed, and with that glory 
of joy upon her face which pierced him to the soul, she 
.drew his hands in hers, and laid her soft lips on them in 
reverent worship, and looked up in his face with broken 
words of love and honor, and tears beyond all eloquence, 
beyond all gladness; he was so god-like great to tier, he 
was a thousand-fold beloved and reverenced, come from 
out the conflict where storm and death had been braved, 
with martyr sacrifice, for the puie sake of one grand, 
simple, human duty. And he stood beside her, chained 
back by the bonds of an assassin’s crime from all com 
munion with the only thing he loved, while on his 
hand her sinless lips gave their kiss of sweet religious 
worship, as to the hand which had saved the sanctity of 
life I 

All utterance of her love had been so natural with her 
to him fi*om her childhood that her heart even yet could 
not wholly awake to the knowledge that this was that 
love which others begged from her ; a desert child whom 
no breath of the world had ever touched, and to whom no 
lip of man had ever whispered, could not have been more 
divinely uneonsci^ous of all profanities of pasSion than 
Lucille. Tet, at the look that was in his eyes as they 
jpet hers then, the broken, loving words of homage paused 
on hbr lips, a‘ light shyer, sweeter, than^*^ been ever 
th^, came upon all her face, with a flu|i sudden, and 
warn, and fitful, bright as the blush of the wild-rose; she 
loosed Ms hards, and her«head sank.. It was so lovelyp* 
that tt^ulous, half-conscious dawn of love! One who 
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ehould hare had no lore for her in answer, Idoking cm her 
Ihen, would have known but one instinct and one response, 
o raise her in his arms, to gather her to his heart, and 
Did her rest there, to soothe with fond caress tiie loreli- 
ness startled into new beauty with the new pulse that 
stirred it. And he^ who wou]d have given his life fiw 
hers, stood beside her, silent, responseless, forbidden f5rom 
her by every law of nature, which forbids the guilty to seek 
the innocent, the unholy to mate with the pure. Silence 
fell between them—terrible, and filled with the misery 
which remorse alone knows, to him; long and strange, 
filled half with sweetness, half with pain, to her. 

In that brief hour Strathmore sunered deadlier chastise¬ 
ment for his buried crime than pursues guilt in the acafibld 
and the grave ; he suffered as those suffer who behold what 
they love and cherish slain through them. Yet still, that 
moment of silence given him, he was master of himself; 
addressed her with lus accustomed gentleness; he rebuked 
her tenderly for the }X3ril she had braved for his sake ; he 
let her note no change in him, only—^his voice unconsciously 
grew cold in the strain which kept it calm, and he never 
sought or gave that familiar caress which at meeting or at 
parting Lncille had used to receive from him, as she would 
have received her father’s kiss. 

That was for ever ended: the peaceful guardianship of 
the life bequeathed to him could never again be as it had 
'’‘eon.; her love sundered her farther from him than her 
loss to another could have ever done j his very hand was 
not fitting to touch hers now^ stained with the fresh guilt of, 
an added crime. 

He moved suddenly from her side. He had a duty, 
bound by honor, to perform to an absent man, and Strath¬ 
more had no thought to be false to that—^not even to spare 
tier—^not even to spare himself. He had an iron strength 
to endurd, his code of trnth was lo^ and severe, flis 
face was somewhat turned from her, but his words were 
calm as he spojse: . , 

“ Lucille-tt%u read the letter I left with you sodlb da^ 
inoe?” J 

** Yes! ” *Her voice was very low; a heavy misety began 
tq weigh upon her young fair Ufr, still ra^u^ still nameless, 
the same which in delirium had found its plaintive shape 
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and cds: ** h© does not lov© me, or he would not bid me 
go to Mhers! ” 

His eyes were still turned from her ; his voice was still 
tranquil and sustained. Such honor to the one absent, 
who had trusted him, as he could still keep, he kept most 
faithfully: # 

“ Lucille, I owe it to you and to him, both, that you 
lihould know I wrote no word there that was more than 
barren justice to Valdor and to—to the love he bears you. 
In a few days I shall be in Paris for the Conference ; there 
he will come to me for liis reply. He believed that your 

heart was his—I believed so also-” 

^^Your 

The one word stayed those upon his lips; the accent 
quivered to his soul in its wondering piteous reproach. He 
could not plead another’s cause whilst he knew that every 
fibre of her life clung to himself; he could not bid her go 
wed where she had no love, and live in the abhorred pollu¬ 
tion of a joyless union, whilst to himself alone was given 
the first pure, virginal tenderness of her heart! 

He was silent many moments ; when he spoke, his voice 
was hoarse and forced: 

It was not so ? ” 

Her eyes looked upward with the gaze that had been in 
them when they had met his own in the light of the storm ; 
then her head drooped upon her hands, while a flusli of 
pain and of shame stole to her face : 

“ Oh, no, no !—never 1 ” 

He heard the words, low and tremulous, barely above her 
breath though they were, and he knew what was uttered in 
them; that love home for himself begotten of gratitude, of 
reverence, of every hallowed and endearing memory, which 
closed her heart to all which might else have wakened there 
in glad and restful peace. He had no need to question now 
what had been th^t new alarm, that strange, divofee, which 
had risen between and parted them on the night when, in 
that ^hich was her love for him, he had*4jelieved he saw 
her love for the one who wooed her. He kn^ now but too 
well. 

“ It was I who misled him, then,” he said, slowly, letting 
no sign appeaf of the eflforii his words cost, save that whfisk 
made them sound cold in all their gentleness: “ I told him 
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but what I honestly believed, God knows, and to yon 1 have 
done him no more than honourable justice. He loves you 
well—it had been better if-” 

The phrase died unfinished; his lips could not end it; 
her face turned to him one moment with an unspoken 
reproach more plaintive than all words, and the mournfiil 
beauty of her eyes, deepened to wistful pain, mutely ques¬ 
tioned him why was the fostering tenderness of his guar¬ 
dianship abandoned and forgot, that he should send her 
to another’s home, and bid her be an exile to' anoldier’s 
love? Before that look his forced tranquillity, his strained 
composure broke down. Master of himself and of his own 
fiulfering still, for sake of her, the chained misery of his 
life, which saw his solitary power of expiation rent and 
shattered from his hands, broke out into one involuntan 
utterance as he bent to her with an instinctive gesture of 
tenderness, repressed ere it became a caress: 

“Oh, Lucille—Lucille! why is your childhood over* I 
could guard you tlmn! ” 

8he answered him nothing ; bnt her head sank lower and 
lower, and deep, quick sobs quivered through her frame— 
such tears as ho had seen that night beneath the shadow of 
the palms—tears which come but from one well-spring. 

To Lucille he had said, without words, that they could 
never be again as tliey had been, and all the loneliness and 
bitterness of abandonment weighed on her with the loss of 
that lifelong and slicltering guardianship which had never 
let her know one touch of pain or breath of chillness, one 
wish ungiven or one desire unforestalled, which could lend 
beauty and gladness to her shadowless years. She felt as 
he felt, though she know not why, as he Imew, that the bond 
which had bound them was severed, and could not be re¬ 
placed by another fonder, holier, and dearer still. Of a 
nearer tie to him Lucille had never thought; her love was 
too puret too^high, too wholly bom an ethereal and 
reverent worship, to take grosser form and definite shape; 
she only knew^^he had n<\ love for any save for hig>, and 
that tlie ten^s^^ess which he had lavished on her was for 
ever chilled afd lost, and that he had bade her trust herself 
to otte car6 and go to other heart. He was the world to 
ngr, and henceforth she was as ilothing to hi!n. 

He heard her sobs upon the silence; he saw the peak's he 
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had sworn to save at any cost desolate and broken throngb 
him; he knew that he nad bnt to lift her to his hearty and 
bid her lose her guardian’s in her husband’s Idre, to make 
hie own for ever the life which had no law but his will, no 
joy bnt from his hand, and see beneath his roof, within his 
home, before his sight by day, and hushed on his heart by 
night, the beauty of those young years, in which were gar¬ 
nered his sole atonement to the dead. And the guilt that 
was on his soul divorced them ^the knowledge of his own 
sin bade him stand aloof, barred out from the innocent life 
that suffered for him and suffered through him. 

That his crime might be veiled from her, he must let her 
deem him cold, dead, insensible to the beautiful faith and 
love she bore him!—^he must leave her alone in her desola¬ 
tion, powerless to solace or to save the life bound in him 
and wrecked for him! 

He was strong to endure himself, but he bad no strength 
to behold her suffer, as men have borne the torture without 
a moan, tearing their own sinews and rending their own 
limbs, but have cried aloud in agony when they were chained 
down to witness the ordeal wrenching the delicate form of 
the woman whom they loved. 

For one moment more he knew he could still be master 
of himself; he stooped and laid his hand gently on her 
bowed head: 

“ You are still weak, my child. Rest now; I will see you 
later oa” 

Then he left her. A little longer and his calm would 
have been wrenched down, his strength would have failed 
him; she would have seen betrayed the darkness of a buried 
crime, the despair of a sleepless remorse on the face of him 
whom she held great and sinless, and second only in her 
reverence and worship to the God in whom she believed not 
mote holily and utterly than aha believod in him., 
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CHAPTER UK. 

THE CHOICE THAT WAS LEFT. 

Houbs afterwards, as he crossed before the opea door 
of the great library, he saw Lionel Cary 11; the young man 
leaned against the embrasure of one of the oriel casements, 
his forehead bowed upon his arm, his whole attitude full of 
a deep restrained dejection, his face very pale as ihe light 
streamed through the colored panes upon his bright, tawny 
hair. 

On a sudden impulse Strathmore entered and approached 
him; the youth started and looked up, the warm blood 
flushing his face. 

I absolve you from your promise. You may urge your 
love to-day—this hour—when you will.” 

They were brief words, and uttered coldly, but to the 
young lover they spoke of lieaven; yet even as the first 
shu’tled, breathless gratitude flushed over his face in its 
wondering happiness, he was chilled and awed by the look 
upon Strathmore’s. He could not translate it, but in some 
vague sense he felt that the proud, silent man beside him 
suilered. 

Strathmore stood where his own face was unseen by the 
youth: 

“You are honest, loyal, and without guile. You love 
purely; her liie will be safe with you. If you can win her 
of her own will, without pressure, do so. Keep her years 
happy, innocent, sheltered—you whom she loves as a brother, 
and you shall ask nothing from me that I will refuse. Go I 
and speak as your heart bids you.” 

He tarned abruptly away, with a sign silencing all reply; 
for one Inoment lie heard the rush of breathless, broken 
words with wSich the young man strove to thank him, and 
saw the flush^ treinulous^ecstacy of joy which beamed on 
his face as ii^ only beams iipon the face of youth; wffch the 
next he had ^ft the library, and the door of his own study 
had closed dn his solitude. 

, Hours might have gone by of only minutes, bo knew not 
which, when the door unclosed, and before him stood the 
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boy, whom ho had sent from him a brief space before in all 
the wild, sweet hope, the rich nndonbting happiness of yontb. 
Words were not needed to tell his story; one glance and 
Strathmore knew the issue of his errand, and the sodden 
rush of a hot, swift joy which swept through his veins felt 
to him like guilt; for in alj sincerity he would have given 
up his life to torture to know that her peace was safe where 
his own could never attaint it with regret, or shadow, or the 
dark curse of the evil past. 

He rose and laid his hand again, with an unwonted gentl©» 
ness of pity, on his nephew’s shoulder: 

“ Poor boy! I only sent you to more pavu! ” 

Lionel Cary 11 shrank from his touch, and his face was 
turned away, while his voice shook: 

“ I only dealt h&r more! She loves me as a brother! I 
was mad to think it could be otherwise. I have but wounded, 
startled, grieved her—her for whom I would-” 

His words died, his head sank, and in the desolation of 
his gi'ief he forgot all pride, and strength, and shrinking 
shame of his young manhood, and, throwing himself down, 
sobbed like a child. 

Strathmore stood and looked on him; he had no scorn 
for /Aose tears—they were for her—but he had weary envy 
of them! and a smile of unutterable sadness came on his 
lips. What was this boy’s first guiltless grief beside that 
with which Life brims over for those who suffer and give to 
the world no sign ? 

His hand fell once more on the young man’s shoulder, 
ftud his voice, deep aud sotbined, had a solemnity and a 
compassion in it which had never before been in its 
^one. 

“ Lionel Car}-!!! your gi*ief is hitter to bear, yet be grate¬ 
ful that you can grieve—there is suffering which cannot! 
Live so that you never know it; keep your life as it is now, 
Avithout remorse, and it will be jieace beside tliat hbll, ho\^- 
ever you suffer ! ” 

The youth lifted his head, startled and^wed; then it 
sank Again, and his stifled sobs were heard ilpon the still- 
negfi, vainly striven with for love of manhood 4 while Strath¬ 
more’s hand fell ftom his shoulder, and he paced to aud fro 
the chamber, with his head bowed, forgetful of Caryll’s 
presence. Some moments passed, then the young man 
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ftrose slowly and wearily, and the change was piteous which 
tad come upon his frank, bright, careless face; all the sun¬ 
light was dashed from it, and a pale, drawn misery left there 
ill its stead. He stood before Strathmore, and something 
proud and noble came on him as he spoke-—’Tainly seeking 
‘0 make his voice steady and calm : 

“ My lord, I dreamed a foors dream, and it has been 
broken b^—God shield her!—the gentlest heart that ever 
pitied pain. I can be nothing to Lucille ; less, now that I 
have lost my title of ‘ brother,’ than I have ever been. 1 
have no power to make her life, us you bade me,'* happy, 
innocent, sheltered.’ That power lies in your bands, for— 
it is you whom she loves.” 

Where they stood together he saw Strathmore shudder, 
and his cheek grow whiter ; watching him keenly, the youth 
f'iiw that it was not with wonder, but with a revulsion almost 
(tl’ terror that he heard him—the look which he had seen 
once before break down the icy pride and tranquil reserve 
of the man whom he feared in the summer-night at Silver- 
rest. And even in the blind pain of bis sharp sorrow, Nello 
noted and marvelled fit that look; whence could be its 
spring ? 

“ You think this ?—and why ? ” 

The tone was haughtily c?alm, but there was forced tran¬ 
quillity in it; Strathmore ceased to stand before him, and 
l)uced again the long length of the library. 

“ I feared it long ; I know it now. She may not dream 
it^ herself—I cannot toll—but I read it in the veiy words 
with which she put back my love, in the very pain with which 
she shrank when I told her you had sent me, free to plead 
with her as I would for—for-” 

The joy could never be his! 

His voice failed him ; and Strathmore paced w'ith swift 
and i-estless step the silent chamber, his head was sunk upon 
his breastf and in his heart was a bitter cry : 

“ I deal he^ pain! Oh! my God, which sin must I 
choose!—the sin that spares her, or the sin that smites 
her?” . 

“ Oh ! LoriL Cecil, have you so much tenderness for her, 
and yet havef no love ? ” cried the young man, brokenly, for 
Lionel Caryll’s devotion to the yaung life he had worshipped 
from childhood was generous and holy, and untouched with 
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the Belfishness of that passicm which would slaj what it oau- 
not attain. 

“ No lo?e I— I/** 

The words were stifled where he paced the length of the 
gloomy chamber—the young man did not hear them, and 
pursued his generous, unselfish prayer: 

“ My lord I my lord I You must know that she loves yon I 
Will you, who are so tender a guardian to her, close youi- 
heart to a fonder tie ? She cannot love in vain ! Men call 
yon—^you have seemed so to me—stem and heartless; but 
a cold nature had never been gentle to her as you ai’c, a 
mercilesB one had never perilled life for suffering souls as 
you imperilled yours. Will you not have pity upon her ? 
Can you give her in her youth to misery, to hopelessness, 
to the anguish which must be hers when she has learnt hc-T 
own secret—for Lucille will never love twice!” 

Boy, boy! hush! You do not know wliat you tonipt.” 

Strathmore had sunk into a chair, his head was bowed, 
his face covered by his hands. 

The young man stood before him, awed, marvelling, 
strangely touched at the power his word had to break down 
the icy calm and the haughty pride of the nature which for 
one moment he saw rent asunder. 

Forgive me,” he faltered, brokenly, while his unselfish 
devotion to Lucille conquered every thought of self, and 
impelled him to plead for her as he would have pleaded for 
himself, prefeiTing her peace at loss of his; “ But—but— 
oh, Lord Cecil I—I spoke for her. It cannot be that you 
have no love for her ? Cun you refuse her a nearer place in 
your heart, in your home ? I have learned the bitterness 
and the desolation of a hopeless love. I would give my life 
that she should never know them; they would be her death¬ 
blow I ” 

“ Peace 1 for God’s sake I” 

His voice was hoarse with a terrible anguish, ^d barely 
above his breath \ his head still was bowed, his face still 
covered. Each word which the boy spoke^n his guileless 
and ifnselfish prayer quivered lite a knife in Ms soul. Awe¬ 
stricken, and arrested with a terror to whichjhe could hav# 
given no name, Lionel Caryll stood mute; tlie great t.eai\ 
slowly coursing down his«cheeks, his bright and gracious 
youth sorely shattered and stricken; yet even in all the 
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bilfcemeefi of his own despair, yagnely conscious that he was 
in the presence of some grief beside which his own was 
dwarfed. For a moment there was a dead silence s then, m 
that moment, the proud man gathered back his stren^h, 
the statesman resumed the armour of ice which he wore 
with friend and foe. Strathmore rose; he dreaded lest 
he had betrayed his secret; but his face, though hag¬ 
gard and dark with the traces of a deadly conflict, was 
calm: 

“ There are reasons in my past, why the thought of mar¬ 
riage is painftil, almost impossible,” he said slowly, and with 
forced effort: “ And—and why should you urge this upon 
me ? You have confessed you Iotc her ? ” 

The young man raised his heavy eyes; 

“It is because I love her that 1 would know her peace 
secured, though its security left me only tlie more deso¬ 
late.” 

The answer was proud and touching in its sad simplicity; 
it went to the heart of him who heard it; Strathmore leaned 
his hand heavily upon his shoulder: 

Lionel Caiydl, you are nobler tlian / ever was I ” 

The youth’s lips quivered, and he moved with a quick 
shudder; he had pleaded against every selfish dictate of 
])as8ion for Lucille’s sake, but he shrank from the touch of 
ihe band she loved. 

“ My lord, you will forgive me if I leave your roof to¬ 
night. 1 could not stay now that—^that-” 

His voice failed him, and he turned his head with a quick, 
proud gesture that Strathmore might not see the tears which 
choked his utterance; but Strathmore’s hand was not shaken 
from its hold, and his words were gentle—strangely gentle 
for him: 

“ As you will. But, ere you go, remember, for your 
tenderness to her, yon shall still ask of me what you choose, 
and there Shall Jje nothing that I will refuse. Think of mo 
as your friend; your future shall be my c&re.” 

The young jpan gave hm one swift, heart-broken look: 
“ the future I to him it looked beggared for all time. fThen 
his hand clos^ on the one held to him in a convulsive 
pressure, theVLuU echo of the closing door vibrated through 
the silence, and Strathmore was once more alone. 

In solitude, beside which the suffering of his nephew’s 
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fresh gailtlees grief, eyen in all the sharpness of its poig¬ 
nancy, the utterness of its desolation, nrere peace and mercy. 
He had but one choice before him ; to wreck and lay waste, 
and leave to the hopelessness, which would wither and con¬ 
sume her youth, the existence in whose peace h's sole atone¬ 
ment lay; or, to blend thq life of the innocent with the life 
of the guilty, and bid her rest her young head in its sinless 
sleep on the bosom of her father’s murderer. He must of his 
own hand deal to her the deadliest blow that smites a 
woman’s life ; or he must seek her as a husband, hiding for 
ever the death-stain upon the heart on which she would be 
cherished! 

The words that the youth had uttered, the lovely light 
which he had beheld on her face as he drew near—^thosc 
were his tempters, his tortm'crs. He could have bidden 
his own life siifiPer and be silent to his grave ; but hers ! 
Too well he knew tiie truth, that never would that pure, 
delicate, lofty nature “ love twice; ” that never for another 
would dawn and smile that beautiful gladness which, 
through him, must be changed to a curse. He knew it—he 
knew it. As he had destroyed her mother’s life in the morn¬ 
ing of its youth, in the sweetness of its ioy, so he must now 
destroy hers. 

It stretched before him—that terrible, lonely, loveless 
course of years through which she—the soft and fragile 
child steeped in sunlight and sheltered in tenderness—would 
be condemned to pass. Could he send her to them ? Could 
he leave her to believe tlmt she was barred from out his 
heart ? Could he bid her be taught, that he, who liad 
sheltered her with more than a father’s care, was cold and 
brutal, and dead to the holy love he had fostered ? His 
head sank upon his bosom—great sobs heaved his breast, 
shying all his frame; be had no strength for this. Yet 
—breathe in her ear the whis{)crs of love, seek her lips with 
a bridal caress, gather her to a husband’s heart ift her soft 
dreaming sleep I-Ahe could not, he who knew himself a 
raurderer. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

THE W0ED8 OP BETBOTHAI* 

The gloom deepened in Strathmore’s solitary chamber; 
the autumn twilight stole over wood and moorland; the 
shadows grew more sombre; still he sat there, his he^ 
sunk, his strength broken. Of what avail were pride, will, 
iron force, and haughty dominance here f They ^uld not 
shield her from the curse that fell upon her from his crime; 
they could not compel the expiation which he had vowed 
the dead; they could not assoil his life and render it purified 
and free to seek the sinless. 

Hours had passed; he had not raised his head, nor 
moved, save for the deep-labored sobs which at intervals 
shook his frame from head to foot, when suddenly—he 
knew not what it was—there stole over him, with a chill, 
sickening shudder, a sense as of a presence felt but un¬ 
seen, which froze his blood and made him start, and lift 
his head and look outward to the heavy twilight. And 
his eyes fastened there with a blank, distended gaze, a 
great horror came upon his face; for in the sickly autumn 
mist, in the black shroud of the leaves without, he saw 
the features which he had seen ghastly and livid in the 
phosphor glare, swept downwards to death beneath the 
waters. 

Had the sea given up its dead ? The blood was ice in 
his veins; on his brow the dew gathered thick and cold; 
a frozen terror like a hand of steel gripped his heart, still¬ 
ing its beating life; while up from the darkness, through 
the white cerecloths of mists, rose the form of the Temp¬ 
tress, of the Destroyer; and he saw her face with its gray, 
blanched hue of haunting pain, and its amber hair driven 
by the autumn*wmds, and the eyes with •their remorseless, 
cruel, thirsting hate, claiming him still her oum—’her own 
by right of thejlTcompanion*guilt; her own by title of*their 
evil past. 

He gazed eut into the falling night, his limbs ])owerles82 
his voice paralyzed, his lips clovfin, till the spectral face of 
thfe grew whiter and whiter, clearer fmd olearer, 
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in the stormy air, and he beheld her as he had done when 
his hand had unclosed and left her to perish, bidding hei 
die the death that she had given. 

And they looked on one another thus, under the shadow 
of White Ladies; then the phantom faded, lost in the dull 
gloom, while the sough of the leaves swept alone through 
the silence—^he trembled in every limb, and quivered as 
after a blow that had felled him to the earth. The ioe grip 
loosened Irom his heart, the awe of an unearthly horror 
unfroze its hideous hold; hot and blinding tears swam 
before his eyes; and he bowed down as one released from 
doom, and led back to life by a gentle and compassionate 
hand. 

For he knew that the sea had given up not the dead but 
the living, and that he was freed from the guilt which had 
risen from the depths of the ocean, and tempted him. Nay, 
not wholly freed, for crime lies in mkn% and is not washed 
away because a merciful frto baffles its committal and its 
commission. Yet, freed in much and humbled in far more; 
the fresh and ghastly sin hidden from the sight of men and 
buried in the fathomless darkness of the sea, was not upon 
his soul to bar him from the touch, the tonderncss, the 
presence of the youth that was pure and without soil. And, 
for the guilt that lay in the dead years gone, had not atone¬ 
ment been striven for and wrought, which might avail tf 
wash out that, without the martyi'dom and sacrifice of the 
life which was innocent and unconscious of that dread and 
brutal past ? 

Tlie fiice that he had seen in the yellow weird gloom was 
before him still; still he felt as though it stole nigh, and 
breathed around him the presence of the temptress, the 
traitress, the assassinatress. Once more he had beheld her, 
find the shapes of the Past arose, and thronged the chambers 
(►f the brain, and drove out with their scourge all other 
memory. Fierce and deadly evil hatred, burning passions, 
had lea])t swift as 'dame into life, when in the tumult of the 
storm, the floating hair had swept his lips, and he had been 
face lo face for the first time since he haJ^bidden her go 
reap the whirlwind she had sown, with the woman who had 
been his destroyer, and who had been driven out to misery 
and shame byrthe flail of ihis vengeance. But now, in the 
sudden release from a great crime, in the chastened awe of 
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ihe Btrioken pride, freed from a fresh sin through the wild 
ind wayward mercy of the waves, these were not on him. 
[n the knowledge of his own guilt, these for once were 
drowned and stilled. Truly had she said to him, in the 
years gone by; “ If / sinned, were ym guiltless ? ” And, 
strangely, as all things are strange in human life, with the 
sight of the woman who had betrayed him, there came upon 
him again the agony of that sweet, delirious love, the ira- 
ptent regret for all tliat lay buried in his youth, never to 
be known again—^never to have resurrection or successor. 
It was dead—dead for ever; and the great tear^ forced 
slowly from his eyes, and liis head sunk lower and lower on 
his arms. If that love had been guiltless, if that beautiful 
lie had been worthy the worship, in what living warmth 
and light would have been bathed the life of the man whose 
god was Power, and whose tyrant was Remorse! 

Through long hours he lay there with his head on his 
arms, as in the sleep of a profound exhaustion; it wa% the 
sleep of the soul, though not of the body, worn out with 
(‘.rime, with conflict, and lulled to rest through sheer weari¬ 
ness of misery. Then, after awhile, he rose, and half the 
length of the autumn night his steps paced his chamber, 
as though he trod down with his heel the memories that 
thronged around him, tl\e passions that uncoiled from the 
evil })ast and claimed him for their own, the warring duties, 
the severed thoughts of the dead and of the living, that 
tore him asunder as the wild horses tore the quivering 
limbs of the condemned. Exhausted, he threw himself on 
Ids bed as the dawn broke; for the first time since that 
night in which he had seen the face of his temptress, he 
slept, dreamlessly, restful ly—sleep bringing him oblivion 
and peace. He awakened with the light of the sun, warm 
and clear on his sight—with the memory of a hideous guilt 
lifted at least in part from his life; and as he rose and left 
his room,'* on his face there was a melancholy deeper than 
had ever been* there, but in his eyes tlibre was a look of 
relief, of serenijy, and on his brow something of the old, 
proud power M gatherel^, the power which defied and 
conquered fate. His resolve was made; his choice wag 
chosen. ^ 

^With his head bowed, and arms folded, he took hia 
way to where he heard that Lucille was. 
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The noon was wann and soft again, one of those days of 
Indian summer which bre^ here and there the gloom of 
the early autumn. The hares fled away under purple heather 
and amber ferns at his step, in free and happy life; the sea 
lay stretched in flickering light as the sun shone out full, or 
was hidden for the moment by the swift sweep of fleecy 
clouds; the yellow mists of the past day were gone, and the 
strewn leaves were scattered in a bright shower of gold, as 
the deer fled over them across the park. The world looked 
fairer to him, something of peace and tranquillity seemed 
returned with the silence of the autumn morning; though 
his steps were slow, and the shade of a deep sadness was 
on his face—he went to seek an innocent life, and the dark¬ 
ness of his own past left him no fitness for its pure pre¬ 
sence. 

Where the foliage was still green by the sheltered south, 
and the grey stones of the Abbey Church were covered with 
the luxuriance of ivy, and through the flickering leaves, she 
could look down upon the waves below, Lucille had been 
left alone for awhile by her own wish! She was lying under 
an archway made by broken columns and the massive stems 
and dark foliage of ivy, in the same attitude in which be 
had seen her two months before among the lilies of the 
valley at Silver-rest; yet, as surely as its very grace had 
spoken then of the careless peace and breaming joy of 
childhood, as surely it spoke now of the shrinking fear and 
waking knowledge of dawning womanhood. The hair was 
flung backward from her brow, as though its silken weight 
were burdensome, her eyes were heavy and drooped wearily, 
while over all her face trembled still that look of haunting, 
startled, scarce conscious pain which had first come there 
when he had spoken to her of another’s love. 

As his step crushed the trailing ivy, she raised her head ; 
again the light, which would never dawn there save for him, 
chased the shadow from her eyes ; the color deep^ied in her 
face, giving it all 'the warmth of the morniAg. She stood 
before him with the wild, shy, delicate terrosj^of the deer; in 
that foment, in all the innocence of her lingering childhood, 
she was so exquisitely fair I Doom to the weariness of grief, 
leave to the cruelty of solitude that fragile ana fairy child in 
,the dawn of ,^.er earliest lyouth ? it would have been ps 
brutal as to stifle the young bird in the first music of its 
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ueavcn-bom song, to slay with a blow the trustful fawn m 
it looked upward with earnest, lustrous eyes and Caressed the 
hand it loTed! 

He stooped, and drew her gently to him, while on his 
face came a strange softness that had never been there in the 
days of his youth : • 

“ Lucille, you have refused all other love. Will you give 
yourself to mine ? ” 

Her lips grew white, he felt her start and tremble in his 
liold, she quivered like a delicate animal beneath' a blow, 
and her eyes looked upward with a swift appealing glance, 
in which all the fond reverence of her child-iike alfection 
blent with the deep and dreamy sweotucss of the heart 
freshly startled to its own knowledge. 

He drew her closer to his bosom, while his head was 
bowed over her; 

My love you have ever had, but another love^ Lucille ; 
tlie love of a husband for the life that is dearest to him on 
earth.” 

His voice, mellow and broken, spoke more of tenderness 
tiian words, can ever utter, and, as she heard it, over her 
face came a hot, changing flush, a soft, tremulous light j her 
lips parted \vith a quick, deep drawn breath, a glory touched 
hei- life that awed^her at its sweet, sadden wonder, and the 
golden world of sea and sunlight reeled before her sight; 
A or eyes sought his in one fleeting upward look, and as 
lie bent bis head, his lips mot hers in the kiss which they 
had never given, often as they had rested there—the kiss of 
Love. 

And there, at their feet, beneath the tangled grasses and 
the ivy-coils, lay one forgotten grave, with the leaves cover¬ 
ing the solitary word of record : 

Even w^le the warm gladness of morning glanced on the 
serene and sunlit seas through the tracery of the boughs, 
and on his ownjrips trembled the first soft, {my caress vihich 
ho had soughL for with a lover’s words, a sudden dread and 
chillness sweptjce-cold through his veins, and he drew her, 
with passionate gesture, closer to his heart—^farther from 
that place. The words of thou' betrothal ha<? been spokci? 
by her mother’s giuve. 


A X 
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CHAPTEE LXI. 

THE SHADOW OE THE PAST« 

With his calm and measured step, Strathmore, later oe, 
(Crossed the gi’eat length of the withdrawing-room, and 
approached the place where his mother sat; she looked up, 
and as the light fell upon Ms face, she saw a change on it, a 
wondrous softness mingled with its deep melancholy and its 
haughty defiance of resolve. 

Her thoughts were weary ; the heart-hroken farewell ol 
her young grandson had filled thorn with his grief; but in 
the presence of her son she ceased to remember the soitow, 
bitter but innocent, of youth, and a sudden lear fell on her j 
that look upon his face told her much. 

Strathmore stood before her, and his words were very 
brief : 

“ Mother, let the past be buried for ever. Lucille will be 
my wife,” 

“ Your wife /” 

“ Ay ! Wliy not ? Why not ? ” 

His voice was defiant, almost fierce, as though challong- 
ing the power which should dispute his will and sever them 
asunder. 

“ Why ? You ask that ? ” 

She had risen, and reared to the fulness of her stature, 
I'ronted him; in her eyes the proud pitilcssness which \'m 
had inlieritcd with her blood, on her face the haughty cold¬ 
ness which in her earlier years had been uuchastened and 
unsoftened. 

The words struck Strathmore keenly as a knife ; his head 
bowed, bis lips quivered—unyielding as iron, intolerant, 
implacable, this man yet bent silent and without defence 
before the sternest and most unsparing cruelty of words 
whio^ rebuked him with his siq, ^ 

“ Have pity 1 —for her sake! ” 

His voice trembled in its humbled piiayer j and the 
heart of his mother smote her for the stripes \tith which she 
had scourged' the soul tdready riven with remorse, §md 
struck him where he was defenceless. She laid her hand 
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fcoftly on his shoulder, and her face lost all of sternness 
though it was blanched with a shrinking revulsion: 

“ ij’orgive me, loi'give me! But, oh, my son, it cannot 

be, it muse not be- ” 

“ It sJiall be.” 

She knew the tone of old ; the«cold, inflexible will of the 
Htrathmores of Wliite Ladies, than which iron were easier to 
bend, fire were easier to cross. She was silent, and her hand 
drojiped from his shoulder and she stmk down, her face 
(H^’ered with her hands, her fi-ame trembling. This mar¬ 
riage ! she shuddered from it as from some great sin, from 
some inevitable evil; yet—she had no power to avert it, no 
power to arrest it, she could not turn traitress to her son, 
she could not unfold to the young, imioceiit life which was 
centred in his, the ghastly history which would be its surest 
deatli-blow! 

“ It sliall bo !—who shall prevent it ? ” said Strathmore, 
and his voice rose sJight.ly louder, in haughty and passionate 
resolve: “My own peace I would sacrifice, my own life I 
Would give up—w'hat 1 had suffered would have mattered 
nolliing—but liers J will never surrender. That course is 
right w'hicli most shields her. J swore to keep her years 
from every grief; I will redeem my oath. Shall I strike 
her ? shall 1 curse her ? Where would be the atonement I 
vowed to the dead ? Would he bid me destroy her young 
life ? Would he see expiation to himself in the act which 
consigned her to misery through the very love which he bade 
me foster ? To whom, had he now been living, would he 
have given her gladly as to me ? ” 

The swift, imperious, resolved passion in his voice ceased 
suddenly, his lips quivered again ; he thought with what 
gladness and what faith Lucille, drawing closer the bond of 
her brotherhood, would have been trusted to his keeping as 
fo the frieijj^ best known and best beloved, by the maai whom 
he had slain, had he been living now I , 

His, mother looked at him j and her courage failed her to 
pierce by one added sting the wound laid open so de^^ and 
bared without defence. She knew that his will, once 
declared, was iaflexible; dhe could not dispute it, or per¬ 
suade it, anS there was truth in what he said, that to 
consign to soirow and hopeleSsness and hifctecRaess the 
.young and joyous years of Lucille, were to cancel all that 
• _ va K 2 < 
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hod been done as expiation to the de^, and leave worn 
than unfulfilled the office bequeathed him. Yet—his wifel 
his wife I 

She shuddered and her hands locked close upon Ms ann: 

** Strathmore! Strathmore!—^wait. If she should ever 
know- ** 

His face grew whiter for the moment; the thought froze 
his very heart: 

“ Know! She cannot. No living soul could find a trace 
of her birth.” 

Her hand leant heavier on his arm, and her voice was 
sunk to a tremulous whisper; 

“ But is crime ever buried ? It sleeps, but it is never 
dead; and oh, my son, my son! its prey is so often the 
innocent! ” 

He laughed—a wild and hopeless laugh, bitterly, bitterly 
sad: 

“ What I even you, my mother, deny that my guilt can 
reach atonement! Then remorse is a fool’s t]*avaih and the 
sinner must live for ever in the hell he has made to himself! 
It is a harsh law—still not harsher than / merit!” 

The misery in his voice quivered back in her own heart, 
and her haughty eyes filled with tears, the slow, salt tears of 
age: 

‘‘ Cecil! my son, my son! would I condemn you ? 
Kemorse is holy to God, sacred in man. The prayer of 
my life is that yours may be blessed. But—but—I con¬ 
fess it, for you to wed - 

“ Peace! ” broke in Strathmore with passionate force 
“ We have said enough. My resolve is taken; my hand 
is pledged: Lucille will be my wife. Let us never speak 
again of what we have spoken to-night. Seek her, the 
innocent child! rejoice with her, give her tenderness, give 
her love. Henceforth you must show her that f^e is more 
to wu than she hgs ever been.” i 

With these brief words of command, rather than of 
entr^ty, he bowed low with kis distant smd punctilious 
courtesy, and left her presence; and Ms mother knew that 
what he had chosen was irrevocable. i 

“ You love him so well, my darling ? ” she said softly 
that night, wMle Lucille Knelt at her feet; and as Lucille’s 
bead was raised for one swift moment, and her face uplifted 
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ID if.s flweefc, shy joy, with its beautiful light and flush, the 
nf^ed and world-wom woman who looked on her, and 
pressed her own lips upon her brow with whispered words 
of fervent blessing, ceased to marvel that he bade the 
dead past lie sealed within its grave, and sought to shield 
for ever in his own bosom the dawning life which had 
never known aught but cloudless’sunlight of childhood till 
It wakened to the richer, deeper lustre of its future. 

Yet—as she looked on Lucille, the shadow of that past 
was heavv on her own soul, and she feared—she feared— 
for that love too pure for earth, for that joy tocr angel- 
bright for human life. Not that his mother doubted his 
fitici’ed guardianship, his loving tenderness, his unremitting 
care for her to whom he would bear a husband’s title— 
never for one moment’s thought; she knew that Strath¬ 
more would have lain down his life to spare one pang to 
the charge bequeathed liim by the man whom he had loved 
and slain. And yet—the shadow of the past was on her, 
and she feared, she feared ! 


CHAPTER LXn. 

“ AND UNFOEGIVING, UNFORGIVEN.” 

It was twilight, as Strathmore, having left his carriage 
at the entrance, paced slowly up and down one of the 
deserted allees of the Bois de Boulogne, while the fallen 
leaves were strewn beneath his feet and the shades of the 
night drew on: he waited for Raoul de Valdor. 

The fiery Henri Cinquiste, rarely given to prudence, had 
now a value and a sweetness in his life too great to let him 
risk it rashly; and he was proscrit in Paris, and could only 
venture onJb when evening fell; therefore his meeting had 
been appointed* here with one as conspicuous and as noted 
as th^ Englisli statesman. And Strathmore waited for him, 
ptming the long* aisle under ihe red-brown boughs, haiigmg 
stirlesB in the heavy air—the same all6e where, in the years 
that were gonc^ in the amber sunlight he had watched the 
Jpeeding of his vengeance as the Discrowned had passed 
through her long pilgrimage of insult and of Outrage. 
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It Wkis not lonj? that he waited; in the twiligrht a man’s 
fbrm came swiftly towards him, and ho saw in the eager 
rapidity of ttie step and the look, which by the still linger¬ 
ing light he could read upon his face, with wliat joyous and 
fearless hope Yaldor came to the meeting. And he felt tlio 
deepest and most regretiul pity which he had ever known; 
for once Stratlsmore gi’ieved sincerely and nnsolfishly for 
the grief of another man. The tenderness of his own love 
for Lucille had softened the hardness and coldness of jus 
heart; it had made him liumane—it had made him com¬ 
passionate. He was in nowise blamable towards Valdor; 
on the contrary, he had fulfilled his word, and acted with 
the strictest justice and generosity in liis dealing with the 
cause of his absent rival, and yet be felt something of self- 
reproach for the hope, which, in honorable, though erroneous 
belief, he had been the one to confirm, and which he must 
now be also the one to destroy. 

With glad eagerness V.aldor came ny> to him, and Strath¬ 
more held out his hand with the generous cordiality of his 
earlier years; but, as he met his eyes, the coldness of a 
sudden and unlooked-for dread came over the French 
Noble: he saw in them a look wliolly new there—the 
look of pity, 

“ Tell me the worst at once, Strathmore,” he said quickly. 

I cannot bear suspense. Is it-” 

Strathmore, in tlie simple impulse of a genuine sympathy, 
turned from him as he answered, and his voice was gentle 
and mellow: 

“ It is I who am to blame, though, God Imows, I believed 
honestly what I told you. Forgive me; I misled you, yon 
misled yourself, Yaldor.” 

He did not look upon the face of the man to whom he 
was compelled to deal so deadly a wound, but he heard the 
quick, sharp catch of the breath, and felt that Yaldor 
staggered slightly, as if struck a physical blow. 

“ My God!—is’there no hope ? ” ' 

His voice was husky and inarticulate; that -whieh 
ansT^»i^d hihi was tender and eSmpassionat^ 

None. I grieve that I ever deceived you.” 

They stood together under the yellow authfin trees, and, 
looking on hi^ now, Strathmore saw how keen and mortal 
was li& pitta. Yaldor had forgotten all in that moment, 
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gare the bitter, sudden desolation whicli struck down ah 
tlie tender and yivid hope that he had clierislied, until it 
had become well-nigh as sweet to him and as sure as 
certainty. 

He turned, and walked swiftly up and down the allee 
with his head bent for some seconds; he could not bear 
that another man should look oh what he felt. His belief 
had been so strong that his love was retunied!—and the 
liot ardour of a Southern’s passion was blended with the 
holy ^nd chivalrous tenderness in which he held her, till 
the thought of Lucille had become the core and the soul 
of his life. 

He paused suddenly before Strathmore, and in the gloom 
his cheek was ashen pale, and his lips worked painfully 
under his moustaches, while in his eyes and his air there 
was n hot and haughty defiance. 

“ She loves another ? ” 

Strathmore looked steadily at him, and in his gaze there 
was a deep compassion still; he grieved honestly and 
r;enerously for the pain belbre him. 

“ She does.” 

“ Who is he ? ” 

There was a wild menace in Valdor’s answering glance: 
liis own sudden sharpness of anguish made him unjust, 
tiud his liery anger rose in revolt against his unknown 
rival. 

Strathmore looked at him, and spoke with a rare and 
singular sympathy in the gentleness of his voice; the 
young love of Lucille lay warm in his heart, and made 
Min more merciful to all men, especially so to those who 
iiad sought her in vain: 

‘‘ Valdor, hear me first. What I said t-o you T honestly 
nelieved, or I had never spoken it. I thought that 
Lucille loved you. 1 told her word for word what you 
desired mte. I did your cause every justice—you know 
me, and you Iftiow that I should do sA I give you my 
word • of honor^ that I dreamt as little as yourseu that I 
should have now to tell you what-" * 

“ Wh) is loved by her ? ” 

The queskiifn broke fiercely and swiftly in upon his 
words; suspicion flashed in on kim, for the jealous glance 
of her rejected lover saw, what no other eyes had per- 
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chance noted, the altered look which had come njK 3 n 
Strathmore’s face since the night when they had parted 
beneath the palms, a look of light, of rest, of reliel^ of 
something that was almost happiness. 

“I am.” 

“ YmV^ 

They faced each other' in the twilight, and their eyes 
met. Strathmore’s face was calm, filled still with much 
of compassion, and free to all scrutiny, for to Valdor’s 
cause he had done his duty honorably and fully, and he 
deserved no reproach at his hands. Valdor’s was deeply 
flushed with the wild blood of the South; there was 
danger in it, and the tnmult of a jealous passion. 

“ You! God in heaven, then you lied to me! ” 

Strathmore’s face grew dark and stem; tlie lightning 
leapt to his eyes for a second—only for that—he could 
make extenuation and have patience here, and there was 
nothing harsher than a proud and just dignity in his look 
and in his words; 

“ In a calmer moment you will see you do me injustice. 
It would not be possible for any man who knows my 
name to accuse me of cowardice or dishonor. I kept my 
word to you strictly; it was an after-hazard which re¬ 
vealed to me what when we parted T dreamt ris little as 
you.” 

“ She loves you I — you I ” 

There was something almost of terror and incredulity, 
mingled with the misery, with which he stood before Strati;- 
more in the heavy gloom of the early night. Sti’athmor;^ 
bent his head ; something of passion was rising in him, and 
he would not allow it rein ; with the soft touch of Lucill(‘’s 
lips in their first kiss of 101 % gentleness had stolen into his 
heart, and awakened compassion in him towards those wbo 
suffered. 

“ And you—you return it ? yon allow it ? you will wed 
her?” i. 

A haughty anger passed over Strathmore’s face: 

“ Assuredly. She will be my* wife.” * 

As he spoke the words, the winds, slowly rising, swept up 
with a hollow and melancholy moan throligh the dying 
^eaves of the autumn trees., 

Yaldor looked at him, the blood staining bis face, his 
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breath thick and laboured, his words, startled and bewildered, 
stifled in his throat: 

« Yow mfel Oh, my God! never, if I livel Xou 
have betrayed me, and you shall renounce all itomght of 
her! ” 

Strathmore’s teeth clenched^ but he strove to hold down 
his wrath, and he succeeded; it was with a melancholy 
and proud forbearance, the more touching and the more 
worthy that it was so alien to his nature, that he answered 
now : 

“ Those are strange words, but you have a right to feel 
bitterly, and I must wait till with reflection and time yon 
do mo more justice. I can but give you my word that J 
acted in honor and honesty to you, while I had no thought 
that her love-” 

“ Her love, hers I I swear to Heaven you shall renounce 
such an unhallowed, unnatural, forbidden union,” cried 
Valdor, wildly and blindly, with imperious command. 
“ Strathmore ! listen to me. 1 may never wed her, but 
neither shall you. I forbid such a marriage, I an’est it; you 
shall renounce it to-night and for ever! ” 

“ Yon ? Are you a madman ? ” 

He spoke calmly yet, but the forhearanoe was passing 
fi’om his soul and the pitying tranquillity from his face, 
though the meaning of the words he heard did not as yet 
dawn on him, for he deemed the secret too safely buried to be 
ever brought to light; no living being knew Lucille as 
Erroll’s child. 

Valdor drew nearer stiU to him, his hot {Southern blood 
lip, his eyes lit with dangerous menace, his pain blinding 
liim to all memory, save that the man before him was his 
rival, who had robbed him of what he loved ; 

“ I arrest it, I forbid it! By the God above us you shall 
never be the husband of Lucille.” 

Stratlilnore’s arms were folded with his habitual attitude 
across his chdbt, and his eyes looked steftdily into the face of 
Valdor, in the deepening gloom of the night. 

** You forbid it ?—and now ? ” • 

“ I shall tell her that you were the murderer of her 
father.” »* 

The words broke, abrupt and hideous, pu the silence— 
Strathmore started, Ms face grew white in the gray giooin, 
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and into his eyes came a terrible, hunted agony; was he 
ever to strive toward expiation and ever to have it shattered 
from his grasp ? He lost the strength, the memory, the 
calm which might still, at cost of truth, have baffled his 
accuser; and any who had looked on him then would have 
pitied to their heart's core t.he man whose haughtiest pride, 
whose humblest remorse, were alike powerless to wash out 
and to atone for a repented past—any, save one who loved 
where he loved I 

“ You—you—” he gasped; then his voice died, his 
dread, his anguish were less for himself than they wen; 
for her whose death-blow would be the knowledge of his 
crime. 

Valdor looked on him without pity, for the evil spirit of a 
jealous passion possessed him, and while it reigned darkened 
his heart, and drove thence all compassion, all mercy, all 
generous chivaliy to his rival: 

“ Ay I Here, where you slew him, I swear to God that 
she shall know the hand which she would caress as her 
husband’s took the life which gave her own. Will she 
wed you thm i Ask yourself! ” 

“ Wed me I My God ! you would be her death!” 

His voice vfas tilled with a fcarlul agony, for it was her 
life which hung in the balance, and not his alone. He had 
no thought to mislead the man who thus accused him, 
though he knew not whence his knowledge had been gleaned; 
for his strength had broken down before the sudden danger, 
vnd the nature of Strathmore, when the world had not 
warped it, was instinctively truth—truth, be temptation or 
cost what they might. 

“ Her death ! Better that than marriage with her father’s 
assassin ! ” broke in Valdor, bitterly, for his soul was at riot 
with many passions, and in his deBi)air he grew cruel and 
reckless; “ If you would spare her, renounce that; swear to 
me that never, whether I live or die, shall Lucille* be your 
wife, or I arrest your uniou at any cost, by letting her know 
yon as jou are. Bhe is the daughter of Er^oll; she shall 
hear how he fell by the hand of the friend he trusted more 
than a brother t** 

Strathmore—^he whose heart was of bronze kid nerve of 
steel—quiveredtlike a woman who is stnick a brutal blow, 
that look of hunted, appealing pain still gathered in his 
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eyes, and a temible anguish was upon his face; he was 
struck where his strength was paralyzed, he was wounded 
where he had no shield; in the reality of this man’s re¬ 
morse, he, the proud and the inflexible, held the vilest words 
which could scourge his sin but his due chastisement, to 
be taken in silence and submission, and here he had no 
force, no defiance, no power, for she was menaced! And 
for her he stooped as for himself he would have never 
(lone. 

He stood before Valdor, his head drooped, his face livid, 
his hands outstretched in the first prayer of supplication to 
which Strathmore had ever bent to any living man: 

“ Your w'ords are bitter, but I merit them ; were they a 
thousand-fold harder 1 sliould have no title to resent them. 
], ‘ a murderer! ’ I am at jmur mercy, so is she ; I would 
not ask it for myself, hut for her—for her.” 

His voice dropjied inarticulate, with strong effort he com¬ 
manded it, and spoke again, lifting his head with the proud 
dignity natural to him, touchingly mingled with the self- 
humiliation so alien to his nature : 


“ Yon have my secret; measure my thirst for expiation 
by the vileness of my crime—it is as great—greater it could 
not be ! She was his trust to me; in her peace, her life, lie 
my sole power of atonement to him. For the love of Ood 
spare me thnt! By your power, be generous! By your 
tenderness to her, do not deal her her death-blow ? She is 
innocent, would yon strike her ?—destroy her ?—curse her 
sonl with that deadly tale of vilest guilt ? Not as rival to 
rival, but as man to man I implore you. Have mercy—^not 
to me, not to me —but to her!” 


Not in the proudest hours of his powerful oratory had his 
eloquence been so true as now, when it lay but in the 
broken, hollow words of a great agony!—his haughty 
nature l^nt and stricken, his guilt confessed, his soul laid 
bare I , 

Alas, he who else had been swiftest to be touched and 
won by the prayer of a ^prond life laid subject, here was 
blind, and steeled, and without pity in that honr, lor—he 


loved: ^ 

“ Renoidice your mairiage, and she shall not know her 
father’s blood is on your hand^” . ^ 

In the gloom of the night the words fell from the lips of 
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the man wlio had his secret; and Strathmore learned the 
bitterness that lies in mercy denied to extremity : 

“ Renounce ? I cannot I Mf/ peace I would. surrender, 
my life you should have to torture as you would, I have no 
claim to pity, no right to joy! but I cannot give up hers, 1 
cannot leave her forsaken, insulted, her youtli embittered, 
her life more than widowed I My God I it is her happines? 
that is my solitary atonement to her father. Wreck that! 
by my own hand, my own consent! Are you brute, not man, 
that you ask it ? Would you be nearer her love because she 
were divorced by me ? ” 

The blood stained Yaldor’s face, and on it came no pity, 
“Renounce her I” he said, fiercely, “or she shall know 
you as yon are! ” 

“ You are resolved ?" 

“ Yes, by the God above us! ** 

“ So be it—do your worst!” 

Then Strathmore lifted his head and stood erect; he 
pleaded no more, and on his face, calm now, the look of iion 
pride, of chill tranquillity—the look which was evil—had 
returned. It was the special and unhappy fate of this 
strange nature that whenever it strove—strove earnestly— 
towards better things and gentler thoughts, there circum¬ 
stance arose and turned it backward into darkness, and 
denied its rise into the holier light. In the night which 
had now wholly descended they fronted one another ; tlie 
fiery menace of his foe met by a cold and fathomless defiance, 
and in Strathmore’s eyes, although the memory of him whom 
he had slain yonder in the poisonous gloom beside the old 
doer-water, still lay like a sacred chain binding down hir. 
passions, there was a glance dangerous to the man who had 
driven him to extremity. Then, without word or sign, he 
turned away from him and went slowly through the gloom, 
ivith his arms folded on his breast, while Yaldor, with 
swift uneven steps, swept onward, whither he cfiired not 
and knew not, inttf the dark sear woodland 6f the deserted 

place. ^ t t ' 

Feaf’ need have followed him close as his shadow! he 
had wronged, and denied, and stung to extremity, when 
it was abased, and unveiled and suppliant^ a^'nature whicl 
never forgave. , 
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CHAPTER LXm. 

BVlL DOKB THAT GHX)D lUY COHG. 

• 

The knowledge that Valdor held the secret which, once 
told, must part for ever Lucille’s life from his, left Strath¬ 
more stunned like a man felled by an unseen blow on the 
brain. He had believed that no living soul qould find 
trace of her birth, and the stroke fell suddenly and with- 
out warning, paralyzing the hand which had deemed its 
strength strong to all control of circumstance. He was 
wound beyond escape in the folds of fate, as the Laocoon 
in the serpent coils. And the sickening sense of powerless- 
ness —^the most terrible torture, I think, which this world 
holds, certainly the most terrible to one whose will is 
forcible, and whose habit is to rule—tightened about him, 
and stifled his very life. He lost all sense, save that of 
an impotent despair, in which he tore at his bonds and 
writhed beneath the retribution of his past; a maddened, 
feverish agony, imder whose goad all the evil of his nature 
rose, a giant in its desperation. His own life he would 
have flung down a prey to any fate that could have seized 
it; but hers!—there was no sin, no guilt, that Strathmore 
would have shrunk from to ward off from her fair and holy 
innocence the dark curse of his buried crime. 

It left him no more than the sheer, wild instinct of self- 
j)reservation, sucli as that on which men and brutes act in 
tt moment of supreme and hideous peril. His calm had 
been shattered, his reason had reeled; for the moment he 
had lost that keen acumen which in statecraft placed him 
beyond rival—that cool, clear wisdom which led him, un¬ 
erring, to men’s every weakness and every impulse. Else, 
had he Judged more truly of his foe; else, had he known 
that—his swxlfi Southern passion oncc*bated—justice and 
merfty would have revived in Valdor, and his hand would 
have withhel(f the blow which could not have avenged him, 
save by striking at the one whom he loved most gently and 
most chivalfdhsly. It was not in the natm*e of the IVench 
Xoble to be cruel; a generous fepentance fajllowed swift on 
pvery thougbti or act of passion—it did so now. Bitterness 
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of its sweetest hope, had been denied and dashed to earth, 
had goaded him for the hour into hatred and resolution 
inexorable as those of the man they menaced. He saw in 
Strathmore but tlie rival who had robbed him; he wi*onged 
him, in the hot haste of a bitter disappointment, by the 
belief that he had betrayed the embassy entrusted to him; 
be grasped, in the desperation of his love, at the revenge 
which would sunder her for ever from the man who st(X)d 
before him. And for tlie hour Yaldor was bliud with that 
passion which makes men devils; and was without pity for 
him who had been pitiless. 

But, as the gray morning dawned, and the day rolled 
on, through whose dreary length ho was chained to hii 
chamber for the sake of the cause which ho served, lost 
his presence should be knowm in Paris, the evil spirit left 
him. The bitterness relaxed, with which he had been 
drunk as with raki, till humanity was deadened by it, and 
no thought was left him but revenge; justice came buck 
to him, and all the softer thoughts of a love which was 
essentially pure and true arose, and made him shrink from 
a vengeance which must strike at her. II is lieart smoi^ 
him for the mereilessncss with which he had been steeled 
to the prayer of the proud nature which had stooped to 
plead, and to the remorse which had been laid bare before 
him in its anguish for expiation. He saw that, as great 
as had been the crime of this man, so was his repentance 
sacred; his conscience recoiled from destroying the innocent 
with the sin of the guilty. 

He knew how Lucille loved Strathmore, for he hud 
studied that love, and feared it, till a false hope had blinded 
him with its traitor-sweetness. He knew now how the 
haughty and pitiless soul of the man, whom the world 
called heartless and conscienceless, had been scourged by 
the flail of remorse, and had centred its sole ^ower of 
restitution in one ybung, frail life. And the'nobler nature 
wrested in him with that which was more evil, and over¬ 
threw the baser: His remorse is holy—it is not for me 
to touch it. Had she loved me I should have raverenced 
his secret; because her love is his, shall 1 tum traitor ? ** 
This was the ,^rue instinct of the knightly heai't of the 
Frefiich noble; tmd as the long, brown autumn day ended 
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fWid night stole near, he rose, armed with such strength as 
manhood may best bring to meet the bitterness of cheated 
hope and joy dashed down for ever, and went out into the 
falling twilight to say this, and this only, to him whom 
Imcille loved. 

And as he felt the first cool rush of. the evening wind, 
and left the solitude of his chamber for the chilly yellow 
night, a shadow that he saw not stole towards him, and 
he was arrested—a State Prisoner. 

In the stillness of that night Strathmore stood beside 
the tomb where, deep in the stainless marble, was carved 
the record of his crime. The white autumn mists were 
heavy on the air, the winds sighed among the long gra^t 
that blew above Erroll’s grave, and the gold-leaved boughs 
of the dying trees swayed over the stone where he was laid 
in the dark, dank earth—forgot by all save one. 

Strathmore stood there, in the chilly, moonless night, 
beside the resting-})lac!e of the man whom he had slain in 
all the noon and glory of his manhood; and his heart was 
sick with the deadly })ain of the past and with the burden 
of the future. For evil had seized both. And the sin- 
taint from that which was gone, breathed over, and reached, 
and poisoned the fair years ungrasped. 

He knew that the ghastly story of his sin would be as 
surely death to her as the touch of poison or the breath 
of pestilence; he knew that Lucille, living but in his love, 
would be smitten more gently by the fellcst disease that 
ever seized the loveliness of youth, than by tlic words 
which should bid her see in him who sought her with a 
husband’s tenderness the assassin of those who gave her 
birth. It was not his own passion, his own peace, his own 
love; not the shelter of his crime, or the jears of his 
future, or the desire of his soul which was at the stake 
and in the balance —ihASQ he would have given up, a prey 
to any iSte, ^ meet sacrifice to any vengeance that befell 
him; what was in jeopardy was his trust from the dead, 
whom he had.loved as Dsivid loved the son of Saul,^whom 
lie had slain as Cain slew the son of Eve. 

She must jDe spai'ed. This was the sole thought, the 
sole sense that was left him. He had been denied mercy. 
And, swift as naphtha to flaurts, under theftorfcure, all the 
evil in him leapt to life. With that denial his resolve was 
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taken, blind and knowing neither how nor when its way 
would be pioneered, but fixed and inflexible—the resolve 
to silence at any cost, at any peril, the man whose know¬ 
ledge of his secret menaced the life of Lucille. Strath¬ 
more had not yet learned that it is not given to man to 
mould the shape and way ,of fate at will, and that to do 
evil that good may come is but to add sin to sin, sepulchre 
to sepulclme. 

When he left his foe in the still autumn night his will 
was set, forged to iron in the fires of an agonized and 
imminent terror. Crime itself looked holy in his sight if 
for her, and all that could save her was justified to him. 

Yet it had been truly said of him: ‘‘ A bad man some¬ 
times, a dangerous man always, but a false man—^never.” 
And his soul recoiled from the solo means of preservation 
which rose within liis grasp, as it would have recoiled from 
some dastard poison with which he had been tempted to 
still the life which held his secret. Strathmore, guilty jji 
much and cruel where his will W'as crossed, had no taint 
of the traitor in him. Great crimes might stain him, but 
baseness or perfidy had no lodging in his nature. His 
creed of honor was lofty, knightly, unsullied—the creed 
of the Norman nobles whose blood was in his veins—and 
an act that even drew nigh the vileness of betrayal was 
loathsome, and had ever been impossible to him. 

Yet here, in the blindness of a great and horrible dread, 
in which he saw Lucille menaced, and knew that he must 
silence the lips which could breathe his secret, or see her 
Ufe destroyed—here there rose but one means of salvation 
/or her, and to shield her he giasped it. All looked just 
to him which should be done to save the innocent; all, 
that for himself he would have withstood, grew resistless 
when it stood out before him as the sole iwee by which 
he could ward from her the hideous knowledge of the guilt 
that stained the band she loved—^the hand pledged to her 
as her husband’s. * 

The ordeal was fearful to him. His soul recoiled from 
evil, find, **as the hart panteth for the water-springs,” 
thirsted for place—^peaoe of heart, peace of conscience. 
A.nd it escaped him—ever, ever. He was (Eiyen on end 
m mtoeasingly^ forced to sin that the innocent might 
aved, forced to do evil that good might come. 
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His hand was not seen in his work; none knew that 
his mind had conceived it; silently, wisely, with a master’s 
finesses, with an unerring skill, the web had been woven, 
the mine was sprung, by means the subtlest yet simidest; 
a word, a liint--nay! scarce so much—and the State 
hounds were set on the slot of Henri Cinq’s Royals. He 
Jiad known the secrets of that too frank ana too chivalrous 
party; a thread dropped which could not be traced to him, 
a suggestion lent which could not involve its speaker, a 
counsel given which was but the well-advised waiting ol 
ii foreign minister to a friendly court; and he who had been 
so rash in the bitterness of cheated love as to menace one who 
never spared friend in his path, and never aimed save to strike 
home, was flung into a State prison, wlierc the loyal heart 
would consume in silence, and tlie knightly spirit would 
break in solitude, till the cell was changed for the galley 
bench of the Bagne or the malarious swamp of Cayenne. 

Strathmore liad wrought the ruin of the man who had 
braved him, with the subtle, merciless, unfaltering will 
with which his Race destroyed whatever was bold enough 
and mad enough to cross their road and oppose their power. 
But in it he had endured for Lucille what for no other 
stake he would have suffered. He would have reftised to 
save himself by such a cost; he paid it to save her. He, 
whose lionor his foullest enemies could not impeach, knew 
himself false to the man who had placed faith in him; the 
cowardice of betrayal tainted, in his own sight and his 
own knowledge, the act by which his rival and his foe had 
been given up to a doom not less inexorable, scarce less 
cruel, than the grave; for the single time in a long life 
which, unscrupulous, pitiless, stained with guilt, had yet 
never been soiloil with one unknightly taint, he knew him¬ 
self a traitor to his trust, a traitor to his creed. 

And he stood there beside the tomb of the dead man for 
fvliose saka he had done this thing. 

“Tiaitor! tmitor!” said Strathmore, *in his teeth, and 
in his eyes was a terrible, wistful misery as they ga 2 ed 
down on the black grass ^hat grew thick above Eitoirs 
grave: ** I only needed to be that / God help me! I said 
her life shoujiibe before my own. So has it been, so shall 
it bo. It is done for yow mk% in yemr trust. Oh God I 
surely for you, though not for me'—’* ' 
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In his throftt rose one deep, tearless sob that btoke jtbe 
silence of the night. Not for himself—-never for hiniself—• 
but the dead whom he loved, and the guiltless life that 
lie guarded, surely the work of his expiation would ^bt M 
fit ine last ? 

At tho last ? 


CHAPTER 

WHOM GOD HATH JOINED TOGETHEB LET STD MAN 
PUT ASUNDER.” 

Evil done that good may come.” Rash and unhallowed 
work whicJi tampers with the Unseen, and sows the poison 
seeds that the golden fruit may bloom; at the core of tlie 
fruit will not the poison ever be found ? 

Yet if the cause of any earthly life could have justified 
that touching of unfolded destiny, hers would have been that 
one; hers which he deemed he had done justly to spare at 
any cost, as he looked on her in her loveliness, and met the 
sweet, shy, half-veiled joy of her fair eyes. 

His approaching marriage had been made public, and the 
world had seen nothing save that wliich was most natural 
in it. There was, true, some wide disparity of years between 
them, but then he had altered so little in person from what 
he had been at thirty, and had an eminence of so brilliant a 
fame, that the world felt no wonder that in his maturity of 
prime and of power the cold Statesman should have fasci¬ 
nated, and been fascinated by, the beautiful youth of his 
orphaned ward. Once resolved on, he hastened his mar¬ 
riage with the least delay that was possible—^hastened it 
with a restless, fevered impatience that shared fer more in 
the disquiet of dread than in the softer anxiety of passion. 

The knowledge that one lived who knew his secreir filled 
himwith a ceaseless and bitter fear ever Rawing at his 
peace; he was silenced, from the grip that held him, Valdor 
Woidd never again be free to come forth lift up the 
veil that hune^ before thattighastly past; yet that his secret 
was in the pwer of one living man, hofeter that man 
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were * itiicken powerless, filled with the deadly unrest 0 / 
an 'eyer-conscious, never-banished dread, the soul lirhitjli 
through a long life had never learned before what it was 
In her presence this was lulled, in her absence 
it fastened on him resistlessly with a haunting, nameless 
terror. Danger had risen once ^ never more could he feel 
secure it would not rise again, not again to be thus grap¬ 
pled with and hurled down ere its touch could reach her. 
It was this which made him hasten his marriage to its 
earliest; he felt that her life was insecure until' placed 
beyond the power of mOig to sever from him, until guarded 
by him with the title anffthe power of a husband. 

It was still but autumn, not a month from the day when 
he had first spoken to her of love, when he stood with her 
tlie night before their marriage-day, looking on that life 
with which his own love was well-nigh to him as much 
profanity and desecration as had seemed the love of other 
men. There are lives in their beautiful first youth, ere 
childhood is wholly left, ere womanhood is one-half 
learned, which look too ethereal and too heaven-lent foi 
the passion-breath of any love, even the purest and the 
best. Lucille’s was one. The flower was too fair for earth. 

Without, that night, the seas ran high, and the dark 
waves were flung against the granite headlands, and the 
winds were wild among the tossing gorse: but where they 
stood in solitude, there were warm-scented air, and lam¬ 
bent light, and delicate bright hues, and flowers in all their 
summer blossom, and Lucille neither saw nor knew the 
darkness of the night. His kiss was on her lips, his voice 
was in her ear. 

“And you are happy?” Strathmore murmured as he 
bent over her. How restlessly and how wistfully the cold, 
proud, strong man asked this of one whose young years 
took all their joy from him—the question whose answer he 
knew BO wsll! But of that answer he was never weary— 
never weary to* see, as he did now, thefrich love-light in 
her face, the gladness in her smile, while she nestled closei 
in his breast aB*to her best-loved, best-trusted sholteri lialf- 
shy, half-ashamed still in the awe and beauty of her new 
and wondering ^oy. 

Lucille was hapnf—happy through Strathmore 

asked no more of God Or man than this, and asked ndl 

• L li 2 
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this for his own sahe* For, in his remorse, and in hii 
expiation, the haughty arrogance of his nature was smitten 
down, humbled to the lowest depths; and where he stood, 
on that marriage eye, with her lips against his cheek, and 
her life sheltered on his heart, he bowed his head over her 
with an unspoken prayer 

“ For her sake—^in his trust—oh, God I give me power to 
keep her thus for ever I ” 

And in his heart a voice spoke—that voice of God which 
men call conscience: “ Why was evil done that gpod might 
come ? Sin added yet again to sin, is but barrier piled on 
barrier, betwixt a soul and its atonement.” 

It was noon on the day of the solemnization of his mar¬ 
riage, and Strathmore stood among some of the proudest of 
his order, speaking on the trifles of the hour with his habitual 
soft, low, slight laugh. The accustomed serenity was on 
his face, the courtly smile upon his lips, the languor in the 
^old, harmonious music of his voice ; they saw in him hut 
one of themselves, a chill, subtle, haughty statesman, a con¬ 
summate courtier, an indomitable leader, ruler of a lofty 
power, reaper of a ripe ambition; they saw no change in 
him. But in his heart was the restless fever of a passionate 
disquiet, the gnawing consciousness of traitorous evil wrought 
that good might be its offspring: ** Oblivion cannot be 
hired.” 

**God is my witness, no impulse of passion, no vileness 
of self piety, no thought cf my own peace actuated me—it 
was for her, for her alone,” he told himself perpetually, and 
said aright; for passion he would have trampled out, self- 
pity was a weakness that was unknown to him, and his 
longing to fiilfil the trust of Erroll was holy, sincere, and 
without taint, though its fruit and its action were error. 
Yet a terrible unrest was on him; a sickening dread pos¬ 
sessed him—^he who had feared the laws of neither God nor 
man. Was the darkness of his own life fiU to blend with 
the pure dawn of hers ? Was a hidden sin such shield as 
shotfttd have guarded her ? Was the knoMedge of guilt 
meet guest for the heart on which hers would rest ? 

He thrust thought from him, and it woifid* return. He 
bade the pai^ be buried end it rose again. He strove to 
Imhdd but fairness of the Mure, and the dead years 
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swarmed around and mocked him. He was master of all 
men save of himself!—and as he stood there, in hia chill 
and courtly calm, on him were a deadly bitterness of fore¬ 
boding, a fevered and nameless fear. 

Then—as Lucille came into his presence, these were 
forgotten, and as he looked on Ifer, he remembered nothing 
but the love that was his own. They who were gathei'cd 
there were world-worn, languid, cold ^to much, indifferent 
to all; men and women who wore “the purples^ of the 
patrician, and had long forgot the creeds, even where they 
still kept the years of youth. Yet there were none among 
them who, beholding Lucille on that, her bridal morning, 
were not touched to something of mournful and unbidden 
tenderness at sight of that fair life, with the innocence of 
the childhood which had been so lately left, and the awe 
of the deep love which had been so newly taught, sacred 
upon its beauty. They knew not why they felt thus, they 
did not seek to know; thus, long ago, perchance, they 
might have felt, looking on the beautiful dawn of an early 
tremulous, shadowless day, rising in summer light, con¬ 
scious themselves how soon that day must die, scorched 
by noon heats, and sunk in shadows of the night. 

The low, sad lulling of the seas, beating on the sands 
without, sounded audibly through the stillness in the 
reception-rooms ol‘ Silver-rest. Without, the autumn day 
was wild and fitful and tempestuous, while the gi’ay curlews 
flew with startled cries over the surf, and the yellow leaves 
of the scattered gorse were whirled upon the wind. But 
within, the stately chambers were filled with delicate color¬ 
ing, with fair women, with the gleam of diamonds and 
sapphires, with the scent of myriad exotics; and the light 
fell warm, and soft, and mellow about Lucille, and on her 
young head, with its white coronal of virginal and bridal 
flowers. As he bowed before her, and leading her out, took 
his place beside her, the courtier's grac% and dignity of his 
habilaial manner, softened and tinned by the infinite tender¬ 
ness that was him for Ifer, no memory was on hino then 
save of her beautiful youth, as her eyes drooj)ed, full of shy, 
dreamy lustrcf and her face flushed in her sweet*shame. 
The child heart of Lucille was tremulous at the weight of 
its own joy. What had she (mne, she thdkight, that she 
shouldi share his life as no other had ever done; that she 
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alone, of all tihe world, should be thus loved and blessed of 
lieaven and of him. 

The words of the marriage sacrammt commenced, while 
the ocean without filled the stillness with the plaint of its 
mournful melody: 

“ I EEQTJXKE AKD CHAROlS YOU BOTH, AS YE WILL ANSWER 
AT THE DREADFUL DAY OP JDDOHENT, WHEN THE SECRETS 
OP ALL HJ3ARTS SHALL BE DISCLOSED-” 

The syllahles fell slowly and solemnly on the hushed air, 
charging tlie confession of all sin or knowledge which could 
sever the lives that would be bound in one; and he who 
heard them, while on his soul was the secret which uttered 
vould part their lives for ever, stood silent; and the words 
rolled onward, echoed by the melancholy burden of the seas 
where they broke, wave upon w’ave, on the distant shore. 

He was silent; and what other lips could tell the crime 
of his baried past ? None there. He had said, ** Let the 
dead past bury its dead,” and the dead speak not. Once 
only his face lost its enforced look of calm and grave tran¬ 
quillity ; it was when her hand touched and lay within his 
—his that was branded with the sin of Cain. 

Then the ritual which was uttered was lost on bis 
memory; the scene that was around him grew sickly and 
unreal; the surging of the seas beat and throbbed through 
his brain ; bis eyes shrank from the young loveliness beside 
him, and his voice, as it pledged her a hnsband’s vows, 
sounded hollow in his can What he saw was the upward 
look of the dying man whom he had slaughtered, what he 
heard were the feint, broken words which, even in death, 
had forgiven hirrii and lor one instant on his face came 
that look of agony, hunted, terrible, guilt-stricken, which 
had come there when in the mists of the sunrise in the 
years long gone, he had read the message of the dead the 
message of a divine pardon, which had writte^^, him out 
for ever in his sight a murderer. In that hour it was not 
Lucille of whom he thought, it was not Lucille whom he 
eaF» it was the friend whom he had loved and slain. 

Ihe moment passed; Strathmore was master of himself. 
His hand closed upon hers, his voice fell ijsrene and uu- 
tH*olceu on the silence, he bowed his head beside her, and 
unaiT^sted ths? marriage wSrds rolled on through the ouiet 
calm* and was only filled with the dreamy lulling px the 
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seas. Jlis love was pledged her as her hasband% the 
love which had been Marion Vavasonris. His hand lay 
within hers as the guardian of her life, the hand which 
was stained with her father’s blood. 

“ Those whom God hath joined togethee let no man 

PUT ASUNDER.” , 

On the deep stillness the words were uttered which 
bound their lives in one, irrevocably, etemsilly, in the 
bond which the world could not sever, nor death annul. 

And with her face flushed, as with the wondrous glory of 
her future, and luminous with the angel-light tjiat Dante 
saw upon the face he loved in the Vision of the Paradisq, 
Lucille looked upward in his eyes—his Wife. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

THE ROSES OF THE SPRING, 

It was the early springtide of the year. TtiC broad^ 
sunny waters down by the Sheen lay cool and tranquil in 
the light; the woodland was in its first glad freshness; the 
glades and gardens sweeping to the edge, and the whi^ 
glistening walls of villas through the trees, were warm in 
the noon brightness; and it was restful and lovely here, 
in a bend of the stream, beechen-sheltered, and with mos^ 
islands breaking the wide river, and drooping their willows 
lazily into the waves. Down the stream floated a fcpat 
shaped like the Greek feluccas, a graceful water-tw, 
sails like the silver sea-gull’s win^s, and gold arabe^gubi 
glistening on its white, carved sides, and azure cu8a|m 
piled in fairy luxury on its couch--“the nautilus-bar^ ^ 
a Nereid ^ere not more daintily fair. And on the ^ 01 % 
under the sheftering trees, a woman sat wearily watcMng 
its ebursQ, haj^ in apathy, half in fascination. 8ha WSB 
tired, travel-wom, haggard, heart-sick, where she sat,* rest¬ 
ing drearily there, looking out with sunken, sun-blind eyas 
blankly oven Iflie stretch of the waters; and she gazed as 
though bound by a speU at the joyous sweep of the 
felucca; they were in contrast so strange—the, the bitteTi 
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hopeless, beggared woman, crouching in the sbfdow, and 
that bird-like boat winging its way through the light, with 
the sun on its snow-white sails! 

And she thought of her Past, when her course through 
life had been proud, and patrician, and cloudless, and in 
the light of a noontide sun, like the course of that boat 
through the waters! 

Nearer and nearer glided the river felucca, while on its 
cushions lay a young girl in the first dawn of her youth, 
the awnings of azure silk above her head, a pile of hothouse 
roses lying in her lap, the sunlight falling on the fairness 
of her face, bright with a softer glory still—the glory of a 
life without a madow, of a joy without a wish. She wlio 
sat on the shore looked and noted her with envying, evil 
gaze; she knew her not, but yoiitli, joy, peace, the purples 
of the aristocratic order, the glartliness of a loveliness 
gracious and beloved, these were accursed and abhorrent 
in the sight of the Outcast—they had once been her own, 
though now there waited for her but the sepulchre of Age, 
the grave of Beggary. 

Nearer yet floated the fairy felucca, as though bearing a 
Water-Fay to her river home, to her golden throne reared 
in the snowy bell of the lotus-flower—^floated till it was 
moored at a landing-stair close to where the solitary 
wanderer sat, who never moved, but gazed still, with the 
stupor of weariness at the toy-barge and its freight, as its 
young queen rose from her azure nest, and passed over the 
carpets ner attendants threw down before her feet, with a 
group of girl-patricians like liersclf, sunny as the morning. 

Her white and delicate skirts almost swept the dust- 
stained dress of the lonely woman where she sat j and she 
looked down on her compassionately, pausing with that 
generous and loving pi^ for all who sorrowed and were 
m need, that was the divine instinct of a naturg which, in 
the fulness of its,own gladness, would fain have decreed 
that none should suffer. 

‘*Tou are ill ?” she asked gently, while the odor of the 
roses tliat filled her hands was wafted to the travel-tired 
wanderer. 

‘‘ I am very weary! ” 

The words/had a heartJ^sick depth of misery, and the 
voice which uttered them was strangely contrasted with 
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the want and desolation of her loneliness—^sweet, rich, and 
full of music still. 

The contrast struck upon the young girl’s ear, and she 
paused, while her fair eyes, in whose depths the sunlight 
lay, gazed down on the hollow, sunken, haggard face at 
whose look she shuddered, ev^n while it touched her to 
yet deeper pity, for there were in it something of fearful 
beauty, of w'ild grace, that nothing could destroy save 
dcatk itself. 

“ Let me aid you,” she said, stooping, while she dropped 
some gold into the "wanderer’s lap, the sweet and gracious 
compassion of the words robbing the alms of all bitterness 
that might lie to poverty in the charity of wealth: “ This 
is but little; but if you come up to the house, we may be 
able to relieve you more.” 

The woman looked upon her, still with a blanlc Rtu])or 
and an evil envy blended in her gaze; and the sun shone 
on them—together; the wanderer, with the darkness of 
desolation and the shame of evil years upon her, and the 
young girl, with the sun bright on her fair and fragile 
loveliness, on the fragrant burden of flowers that she bore, 
on the light gold of her perfumed hair, and the beautiful 
smile of innocence soilless, of love fearless, less on her lips 
than in her eyes, as thougli the soul were best told in them. 

She moved to pass onward from the Fariah who crouched 
there in the beechen shadow; but as slic moved she saw 
the eyes, which had flashed with something of proud, 
shrinlsing pain as the gold had fallen into her lap, fasten 
on and follow, with wistful, thirsty look, the blossom and 
the fragrance of the roses—such a look as an exile gives 
on a foreign soil to flowers he remembers in Jiis native land, 
whither he can never again return. With an impulse of 
divine compassion, with a gesture of beautiful grace, she 
gave the rich clusters to the lonely and travel^wom 
w'anderef: 

“ You love'flowers ? Take them, thfy will comfort you.” 

While the ^oftness of the pitying words still lingered on 
the air, in charity more angel-like than the grtid^ng 
charities of cartli, she went onward with her fair, bnght 
group of gii’lfsh, aristocratic youth, soon lost to sight in the 
foliage of the villa woodlands^; and Marimi Vavasour sat 
in the gloom beside the reedy waters, with'the roses lying 
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in her lap, and their dreamy jfragrance rising heavy with 
the perfume of the Past. 

They were the flowers of her sovereignty, the flowers 
of her symbol, she had loved them with the poetic and 
fli’tistic fancy which so strangely mingled with her panther 
cruelty, her murderous wantonness j a thousand buried 
hours lay coiled for her in the shut leaves of the moss¬ 
laden buds, a thousaud memories uprose for her with the 
rich sweetness of their odorous dews, her youth, her love¬ 
liness, her power, all the golden glories that were for ever 
dead were sepulchred for her in the closed core of those 
scarlet roses. 

Beggared by the arrest which had spared her liberty, but 
had confiscated all that she possessed and had banished her 
from the city; beggared more utterly yet by the wreck of 
the vessel in which she had been bound for the New World; 
she, who had been more brutal and more pitiless in the days 
of her triumph, than was ever beast of the desert goaded 
and ravening for prey, had sunk to the lowest depths of 
desolation, of misery, of keen and bitter want, of wild and 
imTOtent despair; and, still denjing God, believed at last 
in Ketribution. 

And she sat there looking blankly and blindly down on 
the fresh fragrant roses that the compassion of a soilless 
life had laid upon those hands crime-stained as the mur¬ 
derer’s palm; and she drank in, as with desert-thirst, the 
fragrance that bore to her the perfume of her youth, the 
fragrance of the emblems of her Past. A step roused her: 
she looked up, wearily, from her stupor: 

Who was it gave me these ? ” 

He who was passing, an old ferry-boatman, paused; 

“ An angel on earth a’most, God keep her! The great 
minister’s young bride. He’s cold as ice to look at, but 
they do say he just worship her.” 

“WAoisshe?” ^ * 

There was a terrible, hurrying eagerness in*" the quiver of 
her vojee. , 

“His lordship’s wife, I tell ye, the Lady Cedi Strath¬ 
more.^ 

Strathmore 1 ” ^ t 

The b^'atma^ had passed onward, and he did not Leaf 
the echoed name, in whose dry, thirsty, stifled cry ran the 
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intensity of hate. From where she sat in the heart-sickness 
of fatigue and of privation, she sprang up as a panther 
springs from its lair at scent of its foe and its prey, her 
limbs once more instinct with eager life, her form quivering 
with passion. She dashed the roses down on the wet sward 
and trod them beneath her feet, ^11 their beauty was ruined, 
and trampled from all likeness of itself^ even as was her 
own. She flung out into the river depths, with loathing 
gesture, the gold that had been given by that tender and 
gentle pity; in want and weariness, in poverty and despi^r* 
footsore, and with none to give her bread, a wanderer, and 
knowing not when night should fall where she should lay 
lier liead, she cast out to the waters’ waste the alms that 
wen’e ol his wealth! The insanity of a blind, reckless, 
cruel hate possessed her; the hate, long-chained, batlied, 
])owerless to find its vengeance; the hate which was athirst 
to coil itself with deadly poison-folds about the life that waa 
omnipotent and honored amidst men, and hiss back in bis 
ear the words by wdjich he once had doomed her: “ Such 
mercy as you gave, I give to you—^no other! ” 

At last, at last, she had learned where to strike; and 
though her hands were empty now, some weapon that 
would deal the death-blow to his life through what he 
loved would not be long unfound. 

To that reckless and tigress lust, what were the gentle¬ 
ness of the beautiful youth which had paused to pity the 
suffering, the divine compassion which had succored tb^ 
stranger and the desolate?—to the soul that was seaynd 
with evil and envy, and the deep guilt of murderous pa?- 
sions, they were, alas, but £3 oil to the bui’ning, but fuel 
to fir;rr>.e. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

THB BNAEJkIN THE SHADOW. 

When the night fell over the river-maisonnette, which 
had been one of the countless bridal gifts of the Cabinet 
Minister to his young love (and where they came at the 
close of most weeks, that in the brilliance and fever of the 
world she had now entered she should not wholly lose the 
freshness and the solitude in which she had dwelt from 
infancy, and which had made the waters, and the wood¬ 
lands, and the swoc'p of free forest winds the life of 
Lucille’s life), Marion Vavasour, unseen, made her way 
through the aisles of the gardens, stealing with noiseless 
football, as the panther through the jungles. Her youth 
for ever dead, her loveliness for ever lost, no end left for her 
but beggai’ed misery and wretched age, and the death-bed 
of the homeless and the outcast, she had but one goal, one 
passion, one future—revenge; and like the panther she 
could crouch waiting with untired patience for the hour 
when her spring could never miss. Love she had never 
known, save for her own beauty, her own guilty power; 
but hate, the cruel, cowardly^ wanton, vengeful nature of 
Marion Vavasour—a woman in her wickedness as in her 
weakness, in her crimes as in her cowardice—knew ip its 
deadliest and most ruthless desire. Not with philtre or 
with steel had she any thought to destroy what she hated; 
her hand would have shaken there^ for her heart would 
have shrunk from the physical peril that would have 
recoiled on herself; true to her sex, she thirsted for a more 
cruel and a more craven vengeance; she longed to destroy 
by some subtler torture—^to say to him, as he Ihui said to 
her, ** You shall life to suffer! ” * 

She made her way, shunning detection, thjough thtf still, 
cool avenues and ^dens, where the starhght was trem¬ 
bling in the white spray of fountains, and the linden leaves 
were filling the night with their odor. She Ifiid no purpose, 
no object, save to watch as* the snake watches what it dares 
not attack; save to feed, by looking on its goal, the hate 
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which fastened full as brutally on the young life which had 
been filled with merciful compassion for her loneliness and 
poverty as on his which had bade her perish in the darkness 
of the waters and left her to sink downward to her grave. 

Her eyes gazed round as she moved onward; the scent 
of the air, the gleam of the statues among the foliage, the 
voices of the nightingales thrilling through the silence— 
they belonged to her Past!—and the soul of this woman, 
hungering tor her lost life, knew no passion but to destroy 
those who now dwelt in the paradise from whose gates the 
flaming sword of a pitiless vengeance* had driven her forth 
to the desert. She stole on, shrouded by the fitful moon¬ 
light, till she found her way to a marble terrace, where 
some of the windows still stood open to the night; and, 
sheltei’ed by the ilex foliage, Marion Vavasour crept nearer 
and nearer, and gazed into Lucille’s bridal-home. Kneel¬ 
ing there, she could see the long vista of the lighted 
chambers, which had a few moments past been filled by 
the guests of the great Statesman, a small, choice gather¬ 
ing, the roll of whose carriages still echoed through the 
still night that was stealing into the Sabbath dawn. The 
dank dews fell chill upon her brow, her limbs were stiff 
snd weary, she was ahuiigered and roofless, and had no 
clanship save with tlie great outcast multitudes, whose 
name is legion and whose portion wretchedness; and she 
gazed upon the light and luxury and beauty, the rich color¬ 
ing and delicate hues, and gleaming marbles veiled in the 
warm clusters of countless blossoms, where wliat Strathmore 
loved, lived in his honor and his shelter, in the grace of 
earliest youth and in the purples of grandest power! 

A sickly and deadly envy shivered through her veins, 
and she stretched nearer and nearer, as the roared snake 
darts from out the shadow its hooded head and poisoned 
barb. 

She, kfteeling there without, saw Strathmore in the whiter 
warm light wfthin; and where he stood^iis head was bowed, 
whife on the coldness of l^s face was that deep and softened 
tenderness which never came there save for one, Th^ were 
alone, and Lucille leaned against him: her arms were wound 
about his ne(^, and while his hand caressed the light wealth 
of her hair, her eyes looked upward into his with that love 
which was the holiest and fairest thing which had entered 
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in with the ambitions, and the passions, and the temorse, 
of a great and eril life. 

They were so near, that she who watched without^ could 
see the loot with which the eyes that had spoken theit 
mute, iherciless doom to her when he had loosed her to the 
ftiry of the seas, gazed down on the young loveliness gathered 
to his bosom; so near, that she could hear the voice which 
had bade her perish in the devouring waters, soften to more 
than woman’s tenderness, in answer to the fond words whose 
happy murmur filled the silence : 

“ Ah! if it were not to wish you less honored and less 
great, I should wish we were always alone, and that Lucille 
liever lost you to the world ! ” 

“ Lucille never loses me to the world, for never is she one 
hour from my thoughts, though the world claims my time 
and my presence! ” 

And as those answering words echoed on the stillness ot 
the midnight to the ear of the hidden watcher without, she 
saw at last the single place in his armor of proof where, if 
one poisoned arrow crer pierced, the mailed and kingly life 
must reel and fall; and a hideous whisper hissed from her 
own blanched, fevered lips: “ He loves her—^tic loves her!” 

Through the stillness there trembled the low sigh of that 
perfect joy which, like the liusli of noon, is silenced by its 
own intensity, as Lucille looked upward to his face which, 
cold and changeless for all others, to her ever wore that 
gentleness which, so long hers from her guardian, was an 
hundred-fold hers from her husband. 

** Ah I how beautiful it is to live ! ” she murmured; and 
the words of happiness which had never known even a 
dream of pain, of love which lent its own divinity to all 
existence, stole to the strained ear and thirsty hate of the 
woman with whom to live had been to sin, and who had 
Out one seared and cruel passion left—the passion to 
desttby. , 

He stbdped and kissed the lips raised to Him with 
H6f)py .words; r ^ ' 

ThAnk God it is so for you, my darling! ** 

" For us f” ^ 

* For us! *—^yes. For ine while for yoii.” 

She nestled ^eUr^ to his Vieart, while her vbicb Was still 
Hushed in its dreamy sweetness: 
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** I wish there was no suflPering for any. I cannot bear 
to think that there is so much pain on earth. Can you ? 
I saw a woman in want to-day; I wish you had been with 
me. Her face has haunted me ever since; it looked so tosl, 
so full of evil, yet so full of weariness. Why is it that some 
faces look like that ? ’" . 

“ Do not seek to know, my child j you could never even 
dream.” 

“ She grieved me, too,” uursued Lucille, while the light 
from above fell white and soft upon her where sh6 leaned 
against him, her head resting on his breast, the pearls 
woven in her shining hair, the costly laces of her delicate 
dress trailing on the floor, with tlie bright flowers flung 
here and there upon them: She sat so haggard and so 
desolate by the river all alone. It must be "so temble to 
be alone! I thought the very poorest had some one to 
love them ? ” 

“ Bui she was left less desolate when you had seen her, 
Lucille.” 

rie knew that her loving and compassionate nature had 
no pleasure greater than in giving rest and succor to all 
who were in need, and he lot her spend his wealth as widely 
as she would in charity; every lair and gracious mercy 
traced to her, every blessing that fell on her from the lives 
she aided, rejoiced him: 

“I am afraid nothing could help her very much,” she 
answered him, musingly, in the voice which had become 
to hun the sweetest music that earth held, it was so full 
of joy: “ She looked so longingly at my roses; they might 
have been the faces of familiar friends! I gave them to 
her. I thought they might comfort her if she loved them 
as I do.” 

Over his face passed a shadow of startled fear, of dis¬ 
quietude, heavy though nameless; he knew not why nor 
what he dfeaded: 

“Your rosell It wajs strange that 9 beggar carted lor 
them? Lucille ? ” ^ 

“Why? I^erhaps they recalled to her some h^pier 
past.” 

He shuddgrfd, and drew her to his bosom with a gesture 
of passionate tcnclorncR.s: 

“Do not speak to strange people, my ifeve,” he 8aid» 
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rapidly and uneasily: “You are too young to discern 
whom it is fitting you should notice. Let none, save those 
[ sanction, ever have access to you.’^ 

She raised her face, illumined with her tender and 
beautiful smile: 

“Ah! I love to have anything to promise you and to 
obey you in. I wish you* gave me more, then you would 
know how Lucille loves you.” 

He bowed his head, and kissed the lips which had so 
sweet an eloquence for him, and drew her with fond care 
from the breath of the night-breeze as it swept through 
the opened casements; his frame, firm knit as steel, and 
braced by desert heats and ocean storms, felt even the 
slight chillness in the summer wind, since it might have 
danger for the early, fragile life he cherished. 

And she who watched without, with burning, jealous 
eyes, while the darkness brooded over her hiding-place, 
where she crouched as a serpent coils beneath the leaves, 
saw him lead Lucille through the long vista of light and 
warmth, of deep renaissance hues, and snow-white marbles, 
and rich tropic foliage, until their forms passed from her 
sight, and she heard the distant closing of a door falling 
behind them. Yet she knelt there still, sheltered by the 
leaves, and with her face looking out into the starlight, 
haggard and lit with a tenable, bafiled, passionate desire, 
ravening for its prey; knelt there until the light died out 
from the windows, and no sound stirred tlie silence bub the 
gentle lulling of the rivei, and all was still in the hush of 
sleep. 

The night was serene, the winding waters murmured in 
tranquil measure on their wav, the stars shone down in 
holy, solemn peace; and as the poisonous snake steals, dark 
and noiseless, through the gentle night where none behold 
its pestilential trail, Marion Vavasour stole through the 
dark shelter of the leaves, looking backward, %7er back¬ 
ward, to where weg*e sleep, and rest, and soft dreams only 
stirred by as soft a caress, while, like the death hiss af the 
snakn gliding to destroy, the whisper hissed firom her art 
lios: “ Heloves her 1 he loves iher! ” 
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CHAPTEB LXVn. 

mm THB iLOS’6 FLAME GOMES FORTH FRAOHAirGB AMD 

BITTEBNESB. 

The warm light of an odorooB fire, made of wood of 
aloes brought from the £!ast» and filling the air with its 
incense-like perfume, shed its flickering brightness over a 
rooip brilliant and luxurious as any palace chamber in the 
Arabian Kights. Hangings of azure silk, arabesques of 
gold, rich hued Guido he^s, and delicate white cariangs^ 
art trifles of rarest beauty, and flowers scatteied in pro- 
fiision everywhere, bright in hothouse blossom, were lit 
by the fire gleam into such a mingled mass of coloring as 
artists would Jjave worshipped in its chiaro’scuro. Not 
less would they have loved lie face on which tibe fire shed 
its glow; the soft, fair, thoughtful brow, the deep, q)iritual 
eyes, the lips on which was a dreamy smile of joy sweeter 
than lies in words. There was a light upon her fi^e that 
had never been there, there was a perfection in her loveli¬ 
ness that it had never before reached, as Lucille leant back 
in a low chair, gazing into the bright wood embers, while a 
large greyhound lay stretched at her feet, and the warm 
glow played upon her gold-flecked hair, in the twilight of 
the spring day which h^ grown chilly in the great squares 
of patrician West London, six months after her marriage. 

She was alone, but her reverie was sweeter than the 
companionship of any save of one, and her thoughts were 
fairer dreamland than any poet’s song or romancist’s stoiy 
could have told her. Joyous, and without even passing 
shade, as her caressed and guarded youth had been from 
the days of her earliest memory, it seemed to Lucille that 
she had nffrer known happiness until now—now that da© 
was his own, of ^is name, in his home, unlevered from him, 
and dear to Mm as no liring thing had ever been. 

It was grdliltg veiy dnsk, but the half light, 00 rtSm* 
tain lustre cros^ and deepened by the chaaows^ suited 
her imaginative and meditative nature. Had her own li^ 
known a touch of twilight, she would have leamt to find 
the twilight hour unendurable; her days were frill of sun- 
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light, and she loved the weird, poetic pause between the 
day and night. 

Suddenly the greyhound rose with a deep bay, shaking 
his silver chain. Lucille liited her head in eager, listening 
gladne^ j a Step they both knew echoed without, the door 
opened at the far end of the diamber, the portiere was 
finng back, and Strathmore entered. In an instant she 
had crossed the vast length of the apartment, and had 
thrown herself into his outstretched arms; her face flushed 
with delight, her eyes gazing into his as thou^ they had 
been parted^ not for hours, but years. • 

“ My darKng I my darling!'' murmured Strathmore, aa 
he bent over her; and in his eyes, as they looked down 
upon her, it might be read that, in that moment at least, 
he was happy; it might be seen liow deeply this mart 
could love, who, by a fatal eiTor, bad believed himself as 
cold as he was, of a truth, inexorable. Hot led her forward 
to where the fragrant aloes’ flame flung out its ruddy heat 
upon tlie h^iurth, and as he sank into a couch beside tlie 
fire, she thiew herself down at his feet, resting her bright 
head against him, while his arm was still about her. For 
the first time in his life his home was sacred and welcome 
to Strathmore; before, his honre had been to him but a 
residence in which to sleep, to dine rarely, save when he 
mtertained the world, to keep tlm state and pomp requisite 
to his public position, and to give his ministerial banquets 
and receptions; now it was dear to him, for it was also 
hers. 

** What, you were all alone, my child, and in the twilight, 
too ? ” he eaid, fondly, as his hand caressed the brightness 
of her hair. 

She looked up, while the firelight shone in her eyes and 
on the radiance of her fhee: 

** I would always rather be alone when yott are not with 
me. It is solitude without you wherever J a&, and if 1 
am gmik alcme there is nothing to break my t^u^ts oi 
you.” t ^ ^ 

my dalfihg! yott ^ould itot love me so wefi.** 

flSie locked up still with n smile which moke beyond 

** L0ve is |3il ! have W pay you Ih. I eshnot gite IW 
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" Pay me f I am tfhe debtor.** 

She did aot know the meaning from which his answer 
sprung, while her arms were wound about his neck, and 
her kisses were on his che^ that was hollowed and worn 
with the wear and tear of ambiticm and the uncef^ii!^ 
conflict of contested j^wer. Her'caresses, her tenderneas, 
her infinite and beautiftd devotion to him were ever new, 
ever sweet to Strathmore; with any other he might pr(^a- 
bly have been satiated and wearied before now, with lIncUla 
ho was never tired of gazing on the fairness of her faee, and 
he could never hear too much of her fond and fervent words. 
He had loved her ere he had wedded her; he had loved her 
far more since. 

“ As I said the other night, if it were not to wish yon less 
great, I could wish we were always alone,” she whispered 
him, while she lay at his feet, making a bright, artistic 
picture with the greyhound at her side on the soft, rich- 
hued skins and Anxetre rugs upon the hearth. 

“ I could wish, too, that I had never to leave yon,*’ he 
answered her, tenderly, his hand still wandering over the 
light gold of her hair: ** Well, we will be alone Syr a time j 
there is nothing that needs me Imperatively now, and we 
need not go to the Queen’s ball till late. Ynu shall have 
all those hours to yourself, Lucille.” 

Her face beamed with delight: 

“ Ah, I am so glad! I feel how proud and glorious it 
is to bear your name when I am with yon < in the worid, 
but I love better still to be with you alone. Others are 
your companions as well Viere; but I am the only one 
who shares yom: solitude.” 

He smiled; the intensity of her affection for him, to© 
great in its usurpation of all her life and thoughts, never 
alarmed him, as it might well have done, for her; he on^ 
saw in it tlm fulness of her happiness through him, the 
completeness with* which her happiness itwas mei^ged hi 
and dependent cm him, and thus also in it the cmn|leie« 
ness 0 ^ his atonflment to her* father. ’Ihe cool a^ dextng 
nature of Strathmmfe, self-governed and self-re^mt, was 
not one to fear vthe fatal adversiries of chance, or io re* 
member that this very love which* now made all the gkay 
of her Hfe, might as utterly make ife desolatiin if evil or 
death bmreaiyd her of him. Accident is chiefly dreaded 

t U M 9 
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by women; by men rarely; by Sta-athmore never. If the 
ein that he had smned to Valdor for her swept over him 
with a pang, he thmst it aside as swiftly; he would have 
taken ffesh guilt to his soul to have spared Lucille one 
passing touch of the knowledge of sorrow j and in their 
marriage his happinessj though more broken and more 
liBvered than her innocent ana perfect peace, was scarce 
less great than her own. 

Lucille leaned nearer against him, resting her clasped 
hands on bis, while a warmer flush rose to her cheeks ; ^ 

“ There is something I want to ask you—^may I ? ” 

May you ! ” he repeated, with a smile : “ My own 
darling! have you need to ask that ? What is there I 
ever refuse yon, Lucille ? ” 

“ Oh, no, no! Nothing tnat I could beg you to give or 
to do; but that is different—something I want to ask you 
of yourself.” 

Of myself? Say what you will, my love,” 

He thought she alluded to his political life, for Lucille's 
, intelligent and highly-cultured mind rendered her very ftir 
in advance of her actual years; and all childlike, guileless, 
and poetic as her nature was, she embraced and entered 
into his career with a depth of comprehension and ot 
sympathy which made her no unfitting companion of a 
statesman’s life: 

I have never asked you before; but I think you will 
tell me now-rnow that I am your wife,” she said, softly, 
and half shyly, while the color deepened in her face as she 
spoke the last words. Her reverence for her guardian^ 
had been so interwoven with her life, that it was stilr 
inseparably mingled with the fuller, freer, and still fonder 
tenderness she bore him as her husband: “ I want you to 
tell me”—and her voice was sunk veiy low, while her arm 
stole round his neck—“to- tell me of that rruel woman 
whom they say that you once loved ? ” • 

Strathmore started violently, as if a snake had stung 
him; a look of teny)r and of horror glanced into Ids ey^* 
firelight shone upon his face and hers they were in < 
l^i^ge contet; the one suddenly blanched with a great 
and dark with all the memories of the past ^at 
i flooded on Jiim with that single question, the other bright 
and fair in all the loveliness of earliest youth, its delicate 
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coloring flushed, its beautiful eyes beaming, humid and 
eloquent, as her shining hair brushed his cheelra. 

“ Of her ?—of heri My God I What do yon know of 
her?** 

In the passionate, agitated words, to whic5h a ghastly 
dread gave the first sternness, tjie first harshness which 
had ever tinged his words to Lucille, the cool wisdom of 
the statesman was forgotten, the truth betrayed; he had 
not remembered with what ease her question might have 
been eluded, her innocence blinded and misled. , 

. Lucille looked at him; her eyes startled and filled with 
wistiul pain, her color blanched, her face full of self-re¬ 
proach and son'ow. She saw that he was wounded—and 
by hsr /—and she hoard in his voice the first accent of 
anger that had fallen on her ear. She did not know how 
fai* removed from anger, how far worse than his worst 
anger could have been, were the memory and the dread 
which gave his words their first and momentary severity. 
She threw herself on his heart with loving, broken whispers 
of regret and grief; it was the first time pain had ever 
risen np between them—^the first time she had ever known 
the misery of his displeasure: 

** Forgive me!—do forgive me! I meant no harm; I 
did not know! Oh, for tlie world I would not grieve 
you! ” 

The tears that shone in her eyes, the tears that quivered 
in her voice, recalled him to himself; he shuddered—> 
already must his accursed past fall on her! But he 
pressed her in his arms with passionate tenderness, with 
the gentlest caresses: ■ 

“ Lucille, my darling! I have nothing to forgive. You 
have done no harm— j/ou have not grieved me. You 
have asked me nothing but what you have a right to 

ask. It is only—only- For God’s sake tell me 

what mades^yon say that then—what made you speak of 
her?” • • ■** 

Lucille lifted her eyes to his, in which he read every 
thought, mirroifid as in a glass: • 

“I only heard of her what landy Chessville aad Ljwiy 
Castlemere Bai(^, long ago, last year at White tadiee? 

and-” * 9 

** I know, I know,” broke in Strathmore, hJtetily, for his 
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mother hod toH him of tlmt ocmversatioE; But why fthonld 
you- ” 

liBfuUe’o ihce flui^ed aud a look stole oyer half 
shy^ with the reverence which still, as I have said, charae- 
temed all she Mt Ibr him, but eloquent with that intenaty 

every Ming which was far beyond her years. 

I could not tell ymi what made me thmk of her then; 
hut I often do, beKiause—because 1 have long^ to ask you 
if it were true she was so dear to yon, and if it k tsom any 
memory of her that you cannot bear the roses and call 
them the flowers of ^n ? I longed to ask you if—if you 
regret her nm, and if you loved her better than you love 
Lu^e?” 

Her voice shook a little in the last words, and her head 
was bowed on his breast as she whispered them; of restless 
jealousy, of evil curiosity she knew no taint nor shadow; 
hut now and then she heard a sharp, quick sigh from 
Stra^unore; she saw a darkness come over his face when 
he thought her eyes were not upon him; she was awakened 
by restless, murmured words in his broken sleep: and 
I^ieiUe, who lived but for him, had wondered, dreamily, ' 
vaguely, as she had wondered when she had gazed out on 
the moonlit abbeydands of White Ladies, whether the 
regret of that dead, nameless passion was still on him— 
had wondered who she had been, this guilty, cruel traitress 
who had deserted him, yet whom he had perhaps never 
forgotten or replaced. In hei‘ true and childlike instinot 
she had not kept the fear by her in silence to brood over 
its pain; she had brought it at once to him. 

She felt him shudder from head to foot, and his hand 
trouble as hers closed upon it. To speak of Marion 
Vavasour to hm-t and yet to the trust&l innocence of 
Xsicille he could not lie. 

His voice was hoarse as he answered her, with a harsh, 
impetuous passicm vibrating in it that she had never heard 
there yet, which,<J[ike his violence on the ^sea-shore when 
she was a young child, she knew instinctively was not 
▼iolcsatto her: ^ 

** For the mercy of (Jod, do not speak of her I I loved 
hop^yes 1-^with such love as you cannot dream. Heaven 
forbid tnat you should! Jjet my past be I—^tay present is 
ycnrrs* My my In^e, my heart are yours; do not 
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tbem with ^at is ao^ctrsed, witib wbat is noSt fan 
j(m lips 1 ** 

LociilB lilted her head, ajitd looked up ia hig ejes with 
that gaze with which oa the Bea-shore she had looked at 
lum in h«r infency; her eyes were wistful, startle^ filled 
with tears, but, l^yond all else, full of a deep and yeamii^ 
teuderaeiBS for hm. Her bps diSivered, her color rose; his 
grief was hers, and his wrongs w own. She clung to him 
dosck, her heart luting thick and fast: 

<< Was she so faithless to yon, then-^tbis wicked 
Gh,*iny lore, my lord, how could any one whom lo\ied 
betray you ? ** 

“For God’s sake, hushi Her name on your Hpsl*^ 
The wQtds were muttered in his teeth, as he rose huriM^, 
putting .ucr from him, and paced the length of the oliamber, 
the twUight only* broken into darker shadow by the warm 
fiasliiug gleams of the fire which shot across it, hiding his 
face from her. It was agony to him, this torture of hear 
innocent questions, of her fond sympathy, of her tender 
grief at his wrongs! His self-control was destroyed, his 
calmness and his strength shattered down, all the darkness 
of the tragedy hidden from her came back upon hk memory, 
all the inexpiable brutality of his guilt towards her fiither 
seised him as in the first, fresh hours when he had stood 
heside the bier where the dead man lay stretched in the 
summer sunlight, with Lucille’s unconscious words! He 
could not look upon her face while she spoke to him of fciie 
assassinatress of her father. Unwitting of the blow i^e 
dealt him, she, who only knew that she had grieved him, 
and had called back to him some past that was bitter in its 
remembrance, sprang to him with the sc^, rapid flight ©f a 
bird, and threw herself again upon his hearty hw teazv 
falling fast, her voice broken: 

“ Forgive me! forgive me I I did not know that I 
should grjpve you—I, who would give my lifo to spam 
you pain! I had no right to ask whaj^you bad not told 
me o^yourself. I was wrong, very wrong.” 

He pressed her closely ter his bostm^ her guileless^ loving 
words of self-repioach seemed to him u heap ooak of fire 
on his head. If she knew what that past was He “had not 
told her! ” • 

“ You uc^thin| but wha^ ^ou had a^ght to as^” 
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he eaid onee more, while Me voice, like her own, wee 
broken: **Leave me a moment, my own darling^-Hi mo* 
malt; I will Bpeak to yon then.” 

Her eyes tamed on him wistfblly, beseedaingly, but not 
to obey him never orossed the thoughts of LuciUe; it was 
the unquestianing obedience, never of fear, wholly of love, 
whidi ^ rcndeim him. She left him as he bade her, and 
stood in the light of the fire with her head bowed on the 
white cmwed marble. Her face was vay pale, the tears 
hung heavy on ha la^es, her young heart was touched 
with the first pang that she had mown since the marriage- 
da^ which had given her to Strathmore. She thought how 
he must have loved this woman that her mere memoiy 
smote him thus, that for her sake alone he had shuddered 
at the mere scent and sight of the scarlet roses. 

His step echoed on the silence of the chamber; the 
twilight i^adows liid his face os he walked up and down 
for some minutes; then be approached her, and his fea¬ 
tures, while they were yet worn and weaiy, had recovei'ed 
their serenity, and he drew her to him with his accustomed 
tenderness as he stooped and kissed her. 

My precious child, you have but asked what it is sorely 
your due to know,” he said, gently and gravely, with thrt 

S erfeet self-command which never, save for a few moments, 
eserted him: “ You have a right to ask everything of 
me; I have a right to answer; and 1 rejoice at nothing 
more than that no thought even which passes through 
your mind should be concealed from ma Confide in 
me fiwly—never more so than when your doubts are of 
me,” 

Lucille lifted her head in eagerness, her cheeks flushed 
again, her eyes full of love: 

« They were not doubts of ym. How could I doubt you 
ever ?—what could I doubt in you ? It was only that I 

doubted-” <» 

” What he sa^jd gently, as she hesitated/* 

” That-^that,” whispered Lucille, softly and swiftly, 
‘‘Hiatcyou have never loved me at you once loK;^ed her.** 

A qui(^ shudder ran through him; but his self-control, 
fted|iiy rt^ouquerdi, was not lost again. c 
"You thought truly, Lucille,” he said, gravely: ”In you, 
I iimfice!ute--*in ner, 1 lovra guilt. Is there matter lor 
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mry h: yon, there, my guileless child, who oaimot erea 
what stioh guilt is ? ** 

Lucille's fsoo grew awed and wistful, while the thought^ 
M shadow which was ever more or less upon it deepened 
but a beautiM light shone in her eyes: 

Ah, then—-I am dearest to you ? ” 

is my witness, yes—a thousand-fold I And now^ 
while 1 acknowledge your right to ask of me what you will, 
1, too, would ask one thing of your love. The past is dead; 
when you bid me look on it you bid me look back upon 
years that are accursed in my memory.” His hand, as he 
spoke, trembled where it zested on her shoulder, but his 
voice was calm and sustained: “ The history of my madness 
foiv-for her of whom you speak, I could not toll without 
such suffering as the opening of old and deadly wounds 
brings with it. I ask of your love to spare me that. If 
you bid me endure it, 1 will; what you demand to know I 
will not refuse to answer; but you love me^ LuelUe—1 
think yon will not force me to dwell on a past tbid can 
have no rivalry with you, a name that it would hut pollute 
your innocence to learn. Am I wrong ?” 

« Oh, no, no! 1 will never ask you one word again I I 
bid you suffer! Oh, ny lord, my love, would Lucille be so 
little worthy of you ? I was wrong to say what I did. AH 
I longed to know was that you loved me too well ever 
to regret another. I know it now—I want no other 
knowledge!" . ‘ 

Tears, so rare in Strathmore’s eyes, rose in them as he 
beard her words. He had judged aright her tender, gen¬ 
erous, and lofty nature ; be had known the "chord to^ strike 
to make her young heart vibrate and echo to his will, but 
it touched him to the soul; though from all love, riipugh 
in all justness, he was still deceiving hw, and his eyes 
were softened to a deep and infinite gratitude, his |troud, 
stern nature bent as before some divine and holy tbii^, as 
he bowed Ms*head, and let his lips resj^on hers. 

5^us that danger passed—passed, leaving no shadow on 
Lucille’s hfei When onee her was unfolded jt fled. 
She knew that she was alone in kis heart; that |K|^wIedge, 
as she had said, was sufficient for her. He had wished hk 
past unasked of; she banished even thought of it from a 
mind which believed to moflld itself 1^ jus law, and 
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bis wish, ihe was the ixk»3?3aafcloii pi rsdiani^ jo^ona^ 
fihadowless youth, heantiihl and ethei^ as the dawn, in 
those hoars which he had promised her they shoaid spend 
ak)fi^ as she played, lihe the child she was, with the orej- 
hound on the hearth, and sang in musie tlud;^ echoed down 
the air like the glorious gladness of a Ibrest bird, and threw 
hets^ at Strathmore’s feet in all the grace and abandon of 
rc|ws^ while the fragrant hrillianee of the aloes’ flame 
gleamkl on her face, and she told him of a hundred pt^tio 
thenghtsi and lury fancies, and pure ambh^ns, that lived 
in him a^ saw in him the glory of their dreams. The evil 
of Ids past had touched, but glanced harmless off her, leav« 
ing no memoiy and no trail behind it. If hm* life could but 
be kept thus! Iff —^vague disquiet, nameless dread had 
fiwtened on him since those innocent questions, which had 
sought unwittingly to unveil the tragedy, whose truth, 
beheld by her, would be death, like the unveiled face of the 
Medusa. The past was on him, like a flxed and recurrent 
cfream $ aud while Lucille slept in sleep as light, as soft, as 
ending in its dreams as Uie rest of infancy, his own thoughts, 
sleepless and wandering through the darkness of dead years, 
went ever to o&e mmnory alone^the memory of Marion 
Tavasonr. 


CHAPTER LXVni. 

IN THE BAOKE OP TOULON. 

A BOQBOHiNC^ noon bnmt the vast sandy plains around 
Marseilles, and the great pine forests beyond Gratelonp, 
and the blue, glittering sea had no motion along the whole 
line of souths shore, from where the olive woods of 
Mcaiaoo sloped down to the waters in the east, where 
the chestnuts and the vineyards of the western Pyrenees 
were wflhated by the int^se mid cloudless sun. flTne 
heat was Uhbearahte, rare even far the Midi^ and it was 
moat fitil^g, most jdtiless, most hateful, in its white, 
blmdint glare, and its burning, breathless oppression on 
the dreary stone bastions^ the stone^eokea harbor of 
Toulmt, wmre pie galley-slaves of the Bagne were toiling 
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nnto tbfiir buzdeBa^ and weclkg m knag files imdeir the 
iMh of their ff^dsi-^hiownm. 

Hardj mei^ess labor, the toil of beasts of burden, drag-^ 
gifig up the slopang |danka the ponderous trucks of bufi&ig* 
rtones, or panting, like horses oTorlad^, und^ the chains 
by which they were fwtened to the timber, or the iron, <« 
the loads of that they broi^t along the fortifications 
in the pardimg desert^heat. Toil, terrlMe and hitter to 1^ 
borne to the limbs innnd by m&ry hardship, and to the 
sinews, coarse and strong as oak fibres, of the 
or the ^antais; of the Oevennes charcoid-bnmer, or ^ 
Paris felon, who had burrowed from birth with the rats* in 
the catacombs, and held his f§te in the vile saturnalia of the 
Quartier de PEnfer. 

Toil, by the sweat of the brow, and to the uttermost Imii 
of stren^h to thos^ begotten in wretchedness, bom in 
misery, reared in stairation, and braced to hunger ^d to 
thirst, to outrage and to crime; but tortures that were like 
the protracted throes of one long, living death to the hands 
that were soft as women’s, to the limbs that were innervate 
by luxury, to the lives that were accustomed to every deli¬ 
cate indulgence, to the pdde that had never stooped to any 
living man, and now wore the fetters of the gaUej'^hain as 
haughtily as it had worn the orders of a noble, of those whQ 
were thrown with common felons, their only sin that they 
had chosen the losing side, and had been Patriots instead m 
Placemen, or in Hen of pmdent and purchasable creeds, 
which could have altered with the wind, had chosen, in an 
inheroic age, the chivalrous code of a knightly and a hope¬ 
less loyalty. The coat of serge, the coarse food they would 
in other days have seen their dogs turn from in disgust, the 
irdns that eat into their fiesh, the nights of misery on their 
horrible bedt^ the ton weights under which the headiest 
cattle would have broken down, ttie deadly labor under the 
long, burning days-^1 these they shared with the common 
criminals of the land, which they had lanly loved too well j 
and* even these were m&pcy beside the horror of that Ibll 
companionship which la^ihed them side-by<<side with the*^ 
hideous pollutions of great cities, with the bmte greed 
which had taken life for a copper coin, or a toss of brandy, 
with ^e vilest ^ilt and with, the lowest vice that 
manhood delormhy and the world a helh # 
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One of as he had been waiting well^^nigh 

for a year, deportailion to Cayenne—manacled to a gaunt 
Li^gois, who had been sent to the galleys for arson, was 
dragging a load of sand, fresh dug from the excavations, 
the ropes that fasten^ him to liis burden cutting his flesh 
as his shafts cut a galled hor^e, the sun scorching to blisters 
h:s bared shoulders, the irons locked upon his ankles and 
his wrists, his taskmaster behind, him to revenge each lag¬ 
gard step, each pause when in the heat he sickened and 
reeled under the weight, with a sharp scourge of the lash 
as ^ a disobedient hound. 

Bound witli criminals, and sunk lower than the dogs, 
stripped to the waist, and weighted with fetters, with his 
hair shorn away, and the sweat of an intolerable travail 
on his brow, the Aristocrat w'as still distinguishable from 
those with whom he was companioned; the hands which 
labored with the pickaxe and the spade no suns could 
brown; the neck round which the cord was passed that 
harnessed him to his truck no indignity could bow; the 
proud silence which every outrage, jibe, and blow tried 
oeyond human endurance, no insult and no torture could 
break. Namelessly, strangely, but with a chasm of dif¬ 
ference between them that no unity of sulTering, of labor, 
and of bondage could bridge over, the Noble stood out 
apart from the Criminals with whom he was condemned 
to herd; never made like them, never made one of them, by 
any outrage, by any misery. For all else than this, Eaoul 
de Valdor would have been unrecognized, and passed as 
a stranger, by those who had Imown and loved him best, 
as he toiled here, a political cmdamne in the Bagne of 
Toulon. 

A yacht had come into the Toulon harbor, driven there 
overnight by a tempest, and lay at anchor that glittering, 
Eickemng, torrid day; while not a breath stirred tne droop¬ 
ing sails, not a touch of coolness came over that<4ake-like 
waste ,of the Meditorranean; not a cloud, ever ^ slight, 
broke the painful steel-blue glare of the hot skies. ^The 
yaoht had been wintering about the Morea and the Levant, 
idjy and purposelessly, for to the young man who owned 
it it mattered little whether he were under the skies of the 
Bast or the West, beneath, the shadow of Mount Ida, in 
the iBgean, or of the frowning pine-crowned crags tha; 
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OTeriook the Danube; for the glory was gone ftom his 
life, and he was in those years which refuse to belieye that 
although one sun has set to-day,-another will rise wi^ the 
morrow. He cared little where he went or what be did; 
and he strolled listlessly now through the Bagne, hearing 
little what was said by those who showed him over it, 
though his heart was stirred to a keen, unselfish pain as 
he saw the crime and the wretchedness locked in, in the 
vast stone jaws of that merciless trap. He, with liberty, 
youth,^ health, and “ all the world before hiin %here to 
choose,” felt that the grief which overshadowed his life 
because one desire of his heart had been forbidden him, 
was egotistic, rebellious, and unworthy of manhood or of 
gratitude, when he looked upon the hideous mass of crime, 
the intensity of human misery, and the lives, loaded with 
fetters and laboring like beasts of burden, which were 
about him in the bastions of Toulon, doomed beyond 
escape until death should come and loose them from their 
chains. 

“ Good God! is that creature a man ? ” he said, almost 
with an irrepressible shudder, as he pointed out a Caliban 
with the frame of a giant, but with a lace so loathsome in 
its mastiff-like brutality and its low, dogged, sullen ferocity, 
that it well seemed to belong to those lower beings be¬ 
neath humanity ” which the Spaniards of Columbus, Ojeda, 
and Nicuesa C3q)ected to find in the Terra Nuova. 

“A Nantais, who cut his father and mother’s throats for 
a little matter of gold the old people hid in a pitcher,” 
answered his conductor, carelessly: “ They found him 
guilty, with dreonsianm extenmnks'' 

“ What in Heaven’s name could tliey be ? ” asked the 
young Englishman, as he moved hurriedly with an uncon¬ 
trollable horror from the place where the parricide was. 

The other shrugged his shoulders: 

“ Vn&^hruM depailh^ monskur / We do not love capital 
punishment. * The hourreau is your peff^cross the Channel ; 
he is not so with us.” , ^ 

The youn^ mad was silent, his bine eyes ranging thought¬ 
fully over the droves of men chained together fbr such in¬ 
congruous plhses, for such disproportioned crimes. Soine- 
thing of that profound melancholy and despair which oom^ 
over men of great minds when they reflect orfthe complexity, 
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' ih« tattlnfiSB) an4 th^ #r«mt 7 of eril, and 8^ lio liidiidli 
i6m a^et^jmstioe from or aSly me«^ nodeesaa^ 

i^or ’fe ^d,kw, w^:gyd wen en fass fraturally earelesS, 
nnmeditatite tem^ram^t. Hie gaze refirfced on tho face 
ivnd form of J|ie Farfelan Koble, as tie labored along ib.e 
rfaak *rith bis tracb-load'of gravel. Lionel Oaryll bad 
Smown him iprellj scarce twelve months before they bad 
spent pontbs together at Silver-rest and at White Ladies, 
.hot Isis eyes looted on him without recognition, so utterly 
vms itaoni de Yaldor dead in the Galley Slave of the Bagne. 
Yot that nameless air, that look of Blood which still lingered, 
attracted Caryll; he gazed at him long and with compassion. 

“ Ee has Committed no crime I ” he said involuntarily. 

“ He has committed the worst, monsieur,” said his ^ide^ 
laconically. 

** Impossible! ” broke in the young man, with that frank 
impulse niitural to him: “ What is he accused of that such 
a man can be here, with common felons, with assassins, and 
with parricides ? ” 

.His conductor stroked his moustaches, and smiled 
amusedly; he had seen many such men there, seen them 
live and die there: 

** That one conspired against the government.” 

“ Wfiat 1 Good God! For a mere political difference of 
opinion; for a- 

**Chnt, monsieur 1” said the polite but prudential func¬ 
tionary, with a smile, ** on n& park pas ainsi m France^ 

** May I speak to him ? ” askea Nello, attracted by the 
pale, ppoud,^weai 7 , yet unconquered look of the condamne. 

His companion hesitated: 

**Mwi8 si, monsimr, si vom he sidd, after a 

pause. " 

It was out of rule, but he was himself a considerable 
person in the Hague, who could accord such liberi^’es with¬ 
out uaspiejon or cormetion, and he knew th^t the young 
Engliabman was highly connected with several houses of 
the British aristocracy. There could be no danger, and he 
ofltled the prisoner to him rOu^y and imperiously, as he 
would have ctlted a dog. « 

** Don’t do that, I iril go to bhn,” said Isello quickly, 
womided, half with enger, with pain, as he felt, almost 
witii a pi^rBonal hortifroation, the harsh ihont of the callous 
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ctifitod]^ to the ixm whose dligie mme had heeh Ihlilb 
patriotism whi^, deified by tis as wd read t^e |»|ge8*pC, 
classic history, is demi&ed by us m aui owe dtty. ti 
in other torm to that in which we choose to it 
ourselves. * * 

As he moved, Valdor obeyed, the command, ihe lii^gois 
incendiary, with whom he was coupled, following him per¬ 
force; obeyed, as one too proud for a petty and vain 
reristancG, and of too knightly a nature to show that the 
miserable outrages of an inferior’s tyranny had flower to' 
sting or gall him. But the blood had risen to his hollow 
cheek, and his head was lifted with a certain grmideur aa 
he approached his taskmaster; the man was great in hifi 
fallen might, in his captive’s fetters, as he had never been 
in the days of his rank and brilliance. There is a majealy 
in Adversity, though it is a king to whose purples toe 
mocking multitudes will not bow down, for wori^ 
worships and censes only toe sovereign which^ it caBS 
Success, even though oftentimes its crown is tinsel, its 
path is infamy, and its treasuries are theft. 

As he drew Ueairer his eyes fell on Lionel OairB, the 
color deepened in his face, and a look of terrible pain 
came into his eyes. The last time he had seen toe ycjuth 
had been toe night when he had believed that Lucille 
loved him. 

Nollo, with toe chivalrous courtesy to misfortune of high 
breeding and of a gentle nature combined, lifted his hat, 
and bowed with a smile as engaging as he would have given 
to the proudest potentate in Europe, and wito a de^ 
respectlul pity spoken in his glance, while the Bagne offidii 
stood by smiling in his sleeve, and thinking, ‘^What eccen¬ 
tric animals they always are, these English I Saher m 
Format/ Bah I” 

"Monaeur,” he began, hesitatingly, « pardon me that I 
have tak(fti the liberty of asking to i^ak with yon. I' 
am an Englislhnon, Lionel Oaryll, and 4f 1 coiald h^ the 

honor to serve you in any yay- ” 

**lionel €^111 and yon do not know sml ** tof 
cmSB/mni, with a smile of such resigned melaaia^cfy tbit 
it pieroed to %Be heart of toe young man. 

‘^Khow jtou ?’* he echoed, wonderindy, <i^hle his ey«l 
dwelt on toe haggi^ wasted features, &e whaiy, Inf^few 
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eyes, and tlie browned, gaunt jface, shorn of beard Md bali; 
of tha format before bun. And as he looked, slowly mSi 
inoredulouuy, remembrance and reco^itidn returned on 
him* he grew pale as death, and reooiled in horror. 

“ Valdor I Oh.my God 1 ” 

".«EvenI!^* 

There was an intense petbos in the simple words in which 
the late brilliant and chiTalric Koble acknowledged his 
identity with the prisoner of the Trayaux Forcds, in whom 
the friends of his lost life could find no trace by which to 
know him I 

“ Merciful God! how came you here ? ” murmured Caiyll, 
while his voice shook with emotion, and the dank dew 
gathered on his forehead in the shock with which his youth¬ 
ful and fervid nature was struck at meeting the man whom 
he had known and feared as a dazzling courtier and a 
powerftil rival, now weighted with irons, and leashed with 
a criminal in the convict works of Toulon. 

** I suffered for my cause. Many better men than I have 
done as much, and more,’* answered Valdor, briefly. 

If he knew that one whose hand was without mercy to 
strike, and whom in one mad hour he had threatened when 
the haughty soul of Strathmore was flung down before him 
in the humility of supplicat^n, had been that which, unseen 
and indirectly, but none the less surely, had sent him to 
his doom, Valdor was not made of that nature which could 
have told this to Strathmore’s young kinsman. 

Nello gazed at him blankly, and with a paralyzed horror 
still; it seemed but yesterday that he had envied this man 
ill his versatile fascinations, all his courtier’s ^aces, as 
^ey were together, where they gathered round Lucille in 
the lighted &awing-rooms, or shot over the deer-park, or 
rode through the forest-aisles of White Ladies. And now 
they met here in the white-blending glare and the stone- 
jo(ie4 prisons of Southern France! 

It was very terrible to the warm young hiart of Lionel 
(kiyll, whose sympathies were all quick, and whose :;om- 
passic^ had not been worn away by the constant clauns 
upon it which years bring with them. He could have 
^ed tears like a woman at sight of the mwU before him, 
labile idl bis EngHsh bloo4 was up in hot rbvolt at the 
tyraihi^ which, bound the political offender in the same 
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bnitalifcy of chastisement as was incmred bv the vilest 
criminals—by the fratricide, the incendiary, tne poisoner, 
and the assassin. 

« Merciftil God! ” he cried, passionately, ** can snoh things 
be ? What! only because you held to the creed of youi 
ancestors, and wished to win bacPj|r your king his legiti¬ 
mate throne, the country that was once ruled by Henri 
Quatre flings you here with th'# vilest criminals upon 
earth! ” 

Valdor gave him a swift glance, which counselled him 
to hold back his indignant protest, for the overseer of the 
Travaux Forces was looking suspiciously at the young 
man’s flushed face, and heard all the fiery words, as Nello 
spoke in French. 

“Dios consienki ma non per siemprct* he answered, ill 
the Spanish proverb, with a mournful and restrained 
dignity, which perhaps, more than anything else, showed 
how captivity and degradation had worn away the hot 
impulsiveness and the brilliant insouciance of the French 
Noble, while at the same time they had brought out in 
him a grandeur which had not been there in the days of 
his fashion and his fortune. 

“ God’s vengeance should fa|l here then! ” muttered 
Caryll, in his teeth, too ardent and too full of impulse him¬ 
self wholly to obey Yaldor’s sign, though he had seen and 
rapidly comprehended it: “ How long are you sentenced to 
this iniquitous, accursed misery ?” 

“ For life. I am one of the deporks for Cayenne.” 

“ Cayenne! Why, it is death itself, they say, those 
pestilential swamps! Is there no hope possible ? ” 

“ Hope does not enter here,” said Yaldor, with a smile 
more unutterably sad than the most bitter lamentations 
could ever have been. 

The young man ground his heel into the hot sand on 
which they stopd with a mute passiona^ gesture; he was 
by nature generous, sympathetic, and ready to do battle 
for any wrong, however foreign to liim, and the ooijptant 
action of Lucille’s mind upon his own had lent him some 
of her unselfisl^ and fervent pity for those who suffered. 

Yaldor looked at him, and even on his sunburnt, haggard 
face the blood rose as he leaned forward for the moment, 
forgetting that he was in chmns. ^ 
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** Tell me,** he fmcl, hurriedly: “ Tidings of the world 
never reach here more than they reach the dead in their 
tombs 1 What of Strathmore ?—of-^*’ 

NellO knew the name before which he panaed. With the 
rapid instinct of a lover, ho hud seen tliat Valdor nls: loved 
tier, though of what had ptissed that night under the palms 
he had laiown nothing. His heel ground the sand under it 
with a fiercer force than before, his eyes fell, he half turned 
away, 

“ My uncle has wedded Lucille,” he said, bdefly; and, 
while lie uttered the words, all the anguish which that 
marriage had cost him in its first hours tiglitened afresh 
about liim; he forgot the Bagnc of Toulon; he forgot the 
men boforo^him, and the stone walls around him; he only 
remember^ the love of his youth. 

'Valdor answered nothing; he had known well enough 
what the answer would be, though perhaps, as with us 
all, until certainty fell like the axe of the headsman, he 
had, without knowing it, hoped against hope. He was 
silent; he had learnt of late to endure; but a gray pallor 
overspread the dark bronze of his face, and the licavy iron 
fetters that bound him to the Tii/'*gois criminal shook against 
each other as though struck together by a sudden lilow. 

“ lU ont dispute pour unofmme qyJun iroisihm a priss^ 
ibought the shrewd Toulon official, glancing from one to 
another, 

“ Is she happy ? ” said Valdor, after a long silence, while 
his voice was vei-y low. The thoughts which were passing 
ivithin him were little dreamed by the young man beside 
him—thoughts of the dark tragedy which had ushered in 
and still overhung the life of Lubille. 

iNello’s face was still half turned away, and was flushed 
with the keen pain which the subject brought him. He 
answered, however, with frank truth, as it was his nature 
to do, and moreover, since the night in which he had seen 
Strathmore’s coldnb'sB broken and his pride levelled by the 
comiij^nity of suffering, he had folt to nim a^he had never 
felt before: 

“ Happy ? Yes. At least, they tell me so; I have 
nbt seen her since—since before her marriagfe,tbut I know 
how great her love was fot- my uncle, and that he would 
give nfe life to^spare her a moment’s pain.” 
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** He is SO dear to her ? ” asked Valdor. The choms he 
bore, the misery he endured from one dawn to apothnr, 
the sentence which devoted his whole life to a fate beside 
which the Noble’s death upon the scaffold had been mefoyi 
were scarce so bitter to him as that question: 

“ Her life is centred in his,” answered the young man in 
his teeth, for he had not yet learned to speak calmly of 
what had struck him a blow that for a time had withered 
all the beauty of his youth: If harm befel him to-morrow, 
I believe it would be Lucille’s death.” 

Valdor was silent, his head drooped, his lips gT©P^^ ’rory 
white, where he stood, while the massive irons that linked 
him to the Liegois trembled as they hung from his wrists. 
Gazing down upon the yellow glare of the sand, he thought 
how wide and Icarful a vengeance was in his Hands upon 
the man who had consigned him here if liberty alone were 
his! Liberty ! He shuddered as the word merely passed, 
mute and colorless, through his mind; its very memory 
was mockery, whilst around liim were the white, inexorable 
walls, the galley-gangs, the fettered criminals of the Toulon 
Bagne. 

The overseer, tired of the conference, and afraid of allpw^ 
ing a foreign visitor longer intercourse with one of the 
dqmUSt broke in, tuining to Caryll: 

“ Monsieur, it is out of rule for a stranger to speak with 
a for(jat; I can permit the interview to last no longer. _ An 
travailj nwniro qmrante-cinq! Alkz vous dme^ aamrnli 
vite ! ” 

Passionate words of rebuke, remonstrance, and unavail¬ 
ing wrath rushed to Nello’s lips, while his blue eyes 
flashed with longing to seize the ollicial in the strong English 
grip of his right hand, and hurl him down into the midst 
of the excavations beside which he stood. But a meaning, 
warning glance from Valdor arrested him, as he whose 
whole individuality was lost in “numero quapute-cincj ” 
bowed with his old grace and with that majesty whioh 
calamity nobly borne ever confers. 

“ M. Caryll^ I thank you from my soul. The sight of 
your face has been like water in a desert, to^ one who ia 
•hut in a living^ grave, and to whom the world is dead.” • 

Then, without resistance or without sign that ho hi^ 
even heard the brutal voice of his taskmast^rp he moved 
* V V 3 
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away to Uie plank where his labor awaited him. Swift as 
thoii^ht, Hello followed Mm with eager words of pity, 
sympathy, and indignant grief; bnt a hundred lynx-^es 
were on them, and the glances of Valdor mutely warned 
hkn, as he would serve him, to M back with those gene¬ 
rous but rash words unuy;ered, wMle ftom his own lips a 
single phrase was whispered so low that the young man 
could barely catch it; “ Doucmmt! — et concilm 
€0968! ” Lascases was the government employ^ who was 
conducting Hello over the Bagne. His senses, (juickened 
by the keenness of sympathy, and by the desire which 
valdor had divined, to serve in some way, though he had 
no knowledge how, the man whom he had suddenly found 
in such terrible captivity, Hello caught the cue rapidly, 
though vaguely; he fell back, letting Valdor and the Li4- 
gois retnm to their toil, and turned to the official with as 
much carelessness and courtesy as he, no good hand at 
diplomacy and deception, could assume on the instant. 
He accounted to Lascases for having known the dSporU 
by his having met him at his uncle’s house. Strathmore’s 
name was too familiar in France not to be well known 
even to the Toulon officer, and was in a great measure a 
voucher to him that no harm could result from the young 
Englishman’s recognition of “ Hum4ro quarantc-cmq; ” 
and Hello obeyed, as far as he could bring himself to do, 
Valdor’s whispered injunction: Concilm Lascases*' by 
entering with apparent interest into the official’s explana¬ 
tions of the wo:^mg and the reg^ulations of the Ba^e, 
and by inviting him to the inspection of his yachf, and to 
luncheon there on board with him. Most surely Hello, 
with not a little of the pride of the Strathmores in him, 
with an honest hatred of wrong and a heart sick at the 
tyranny to which he was witness, had never so stooped, 
but that a warm, eager, indefinite longing was already on 
him to loose by some means or other those oinel fetters 
with which a maiv innocent of all crime, Save a mistaken 
cause and a Quixotic loyalty, ;|was flung amongst thieves, 
bondsmen and assaesins. ' 

When he had quitted the Bagne, and sat at evening oil 
bis yacht-deck, seeing the sun go down i£ all its golden 
glory in the Mediterran^n waters, and musing on the 
mass of mis^ and guilt where the galley-slaves, when 
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night closed in, would lie down manacled, side-by-side, 
in worse beds than kennelled dogs, the young man’s 
thoughts revolved incessantly round a thousand vague, 
wild, chivalrous, impossible plans for Valdor*s rescue. He 
could see no way to it that was feasible; he could devise 
no scheme, however rash and reckless, that it was possible 
to obtain a chance to put in execution, but his nature was 
sanguine, his heart was generous, and he came of a bold 
race, who let nothing daunt or oppose them. Strathmore, 
in England, little dreamed tiie projects that floated.through 
hia young nephew’s mind, till they settled into a mature 
and resolute will to liberate the political candemnSt if 
daring or skill could find any means to do so, as he lean^ 
over the side of the vessel looking at the stone bastions 
of Toulon, where they glared red in the ruddy sunset- 
light. How, when, at what risk, and by what measures 
he could not tell; but to free the French Noble was as 
resolved in the youth's heart as though the Eumenides of 
G-reek fable had place and sovereignty in human life, and 
had appointed him the chosen instrument by which the 
evil which had been deliberately wrought should recoil on 
the life that had begotten it. 

When the sun had sunk and the stars had come out, he 
still leaned there, looking down on the phosphorescent 
water, musing on this thing; while in the Bagne of Tonlon 
^he prisoner, lying in the cramped misery which makes 
fieep torture, and denies even the merciful oblivion of 
slumber, and the restoration of lost joys which dreams 
may bring with them, thought of Lucille gathered to her 
husband’s heart—thought of the vast and awful vengeance 
Which was his upon Strathmore, if —jT he had but 
Liberty ! 

And the yacht stayed off Toulou* 
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OHAPTEE LXIX. 

THE BYlIEOIj OF THE DYIUa FLOWER. 

« 

Sommer in the heart of the great city! Mockery of the 
notne l-~Summcr I with the incessant roll of traflic, never 
ending from the dawn of one day to the dawn of another; 
witii the loud beating of Bteam-presses throbbing and 
Sundering through the nights; with the glory of the 
skies in azure warmth or starry stillness, shut out from 
sight by the great wilderness of roofs; with the dense heat 
of the noon burning on arid pavement, on whirling dust, 
on gray, gritty, bm’en walls; with the brightness of the 
sun shining on toiling crtiwds, on panting horses, on 
thronged, narrow thoroughfares filled with noise, with 
stench, with reeking, heavy heat; on dark, noisome courts, 
where, when its rays stoic in through some broken chink 
or loosened shutter, they found men laboring and lusting 
for gold, with their eyes blind to the day and their souls 
lost to heaven. Summer! with the only bird a prisoned 
lark in some garret window, that shook its dust-covered 
wings and strained its parched throat m song that was 
bnt a long quiver of agony, while it plunged its beak into 
the dry, sear sqd as though in some wild mcmoiy of the 
fresh woodland grasses far away. Summer I with the only 
flower a sickly drooped phut, whose leaves hung lifeless, 
and whose blossoms wore colorless with smoke; with the 
only living water the ink-black, poisonous river, forest- 
thick with masts; with the only murmur through the day 
and night the toiling of the weary feet of crowds who had 
forgotten what green fields were like! 

Summer ! it is a tenable and ghastly thing in ^he pent 
alleys of a great c:^ty, and Marion Vavasoar, when she 
stood leaning her arms on the sill of her narrow window, 
and goring down into the noxious street bekw, sickened 
and shuddered at it as under a physical torture. Beauty, 
coloring, poetry, luxury, they were the life of /his woman’s 
life; her eyes longed, her heart thirsted for them as the 
larl^s for the woodland shaddVs, as the flower for the light 
of the sun and l^he sweetness of the morning dew. Years 
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of evil and of infamy could not trample this out of her 
nature; she had been born for all the richness of sove¬ 
reignty, all the luxuriance of power, all the delicate lustre 
of sight, and scent, and touch, and over-changing scenes 
of beauty, which are the prerogatives of wealth ; she lived 
in without tliem she perished famine-stricken. The 
heat, the noise, the dusty glare, the barren, vulgar hidcous- 
ncss of tlic life about her were bitter torture to her, t’le 
death tc/ wiiicli she luul snnk in the whirling cliasni of the 
ocean had not been one titho so terrible, so accursed fo her, 
as the living death in which she dwelt. Proud, she Waa 
steeped to the lips in degradation; a poetic voluptuary, her 
life was sheared barren of every memory of beauty; once a 
l)atrician and a ruler, she lived a pariah imprisoned in want 
and misery. Vengeance could not have been more subtle 
and complete than his. 

Where she looked down into the hot, vile, unsiglUly 
street, with its crowded wi’etchedness, and its narrow strip 
of sunny sky left between the high pent ro(ds as though 
in mockery of all the glorious world beyond, laughing in 
loveliness and light, that Avas lost and unknown to those 
who were the dAvellcrs here, lier thouglits wandered to lier 
dead and golden past. The hours of triumph, the homage 
of courts, the rich perfection of her peerless loveliness, 
the days of her glad and splendid sovereignty—they floated 
before her in memories tangled and lustrous like the glories 
of a dream. A thousand summer days, a thousand summer 
nights, the perfume of southern climes, and the fragrance of 
luminous seas, flashing in phosphor light, whilst the air was 
balmy with flowers, and filled with music from palace-stairs, 
gleaming marble-white through deep, odorous thickets of 
myrtle; the murmur of love-words whispered low, and the 
radiance of her own resistless beauty, with the gold light on 
her hair, and the proud f’hallenge in her eyes, and the 
throngs <3f princes and of courtiers waiting on her steps, 
that swept liliC Cleopatra’s over rosL»f5fcrc\vu paths—tliey 
drilled past her, tlie phapLoms of dead \e;irs, and a dull, 
sickly sense* of unreality stole on lier, looking dli that 
dorious sun-lighted, diamond-crowned vision of her youth. 
Had hers e^v^ been this fair and sovereign life ? Was 
what the world had known as Marion Vavasour ? The soft 
graoe^ the rich lustre, the divine ftagranceiof that bygone 
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life, were they all dead for ever ? Could the light neyer 
come back to her eyes, the laughter to her heart, the beauty 
—'her loved, lost beauty!—to her face, for which men h^ 
deemed the world well lost ? And the ceaseless ebb and 
flow of the black river-tide, and of the surging throng L 
the weary glare below, seemed to beat as answer on the 
stifling air, 

“ Fur ever, never! Never, for ever! 

Yet among the living, as though condemned wraith-like to 
wander without rest among the world that knew her not, 
and in which she had no place, Marion Vavasour was dead! 

She gazed down into the colorless, dust-strewn street, 
while the hot air was filled with sickening, stifling odors 
j'rom which she shrank, and up from the river swept noxious, 
pestilential vapors in the arid noon, in which the pale leaves 
of the garret-flower drooped, and the caged lark sat huddled 
and blind, with wings that hung nerveless, and a little life 
without song; and as she gazed through the deadly weari¬ 
ness of her beggared years, one liuman passion rose, still 
sweet, still unexhausted, still the right and tlic lust of the 
outcast as of the monarch—the passion of revenge. The 
hatred which had destroyed her, was scarce so cruel and so 
pitiless as the hatred that she bore; for men at their worst 
never reach the depths to which a woman sinks when once 
unsexed, and cast into the fathomless sea of unlicensed evil; 
the tigress is more cruel than her mate. Men strike at what 
they hate; women, more subtle and more merciless, strike 
at what is best-beloved by the life they would destroy. It 
is the dificrence of the sexes; one tramples out under an 
iron heel, the other poisons unseen and with a smile. 

Vague, shapeless, hopeless, her vengeance rose before her 
sight; she laiew now where to strike—^but how ? Spnk 
amongst the lowest, destitute, and banned from every house¬ 
hold, how could she sever two lives lifted far abfve her in 
the security of rank, and power, and peace How could 
she learn tne force to forge a bolt to reach and pierce the 
kingly mafl of the patrician and 'the statesmam ? She had 
seen where tlie single weakness lay in the steel-clad strength 
o( the man who had denied her mercy; but Irsr hands were 
empty, she had no weapon '^ith which to strikfe. All that 
brutality couldj^have compassed, all that a serpent subtlety 
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and an insatiate thirst conld haTe schemed and been sliJced 
in, she would have done; but her powei? was paralyssed, 
whilst her passion to destroy burned but the fiercer for its 
impotence. 

“ He loves her !—he loves her I ” the words that had been 
hissed from her lips in the night stillness os she had looked 
on them, broke from tliem now, as though in them she felt 
the whole measure of her hate were gathered, as though in 
them lay the mystical incantation at whose summons ven¬ 
geance would rise incarnate, to be her minister aa^ slave. 
She hated Lucilie’s young loveliness and life, as that which 
is evil ever hatbs that which is pure; the divine compassion 
which had pitied her, the sweet graciousness with which the 
young girl had smiled on lier and offered her her roses, were 
but memories which made her savage greed the ihirstier to 
destroy her. 

She knew nothing of her save what rumor, floating to her 
as rumor floats amongst the masses, of those above them, 
told; that she was a young, high-born girl, whom he had 
married in her earliest yoiirs, and of whom many idle stories 
wandered downward tnrongli all the ranks or society, till 
even the lowest caught and retailed them, touching her 
gentleness to all who suffered or sought charity, and her 
husband^B passionate devotion to her, Humor’s hundred 
tongues outlying one another in what they babbled of the 
beauty, the luxury, the brilliance with which it was his 
pleasure to surround her, and of the strange tenderness in 
which he was said to hold one whom he had wedded when 
the world had deemed him bonnd solely and for ever to the 
chillnesB of power and the solitude of ambition. 

This was all she knew; but it was more than enough to 
overfill the measure of a deadly hate, sole lingering passion 
of a rained and ruthless life, which, accursed and driven out 
itself from every fairer and every holier thing, loathed and 
panted td destroy all beauty that lived in another, all light 
that shone on other lives. ** 

Strathmore had been her slave; in his passion, in his 
crime, slis h*ad been his temptress, even as she had been 
his destroyer: and a burning, poisonous jealousy consumed 
her, twistec} in with the lust for her vengeance. She halted 
him with a hate unutterable f but a thrill of thirsty tftwy 
ran through her when ^>he knew that this young and grace- 
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ful loveliness was in his home, in his heart, in his life. If 
the vain and sensual nature of Marion Vavasour had ever 
loved, she had Idved—for a brief wliile—the man whose mad 
devotion had been lavished on her in that imperious force 
which wakes the heart of women in their own despite ; the 
cruel tyi'ant had valued most the costliest toy she mos* 
utterly, most brutiilly destroyed ; tlic sweetest, rieliest hours 
of her rich, sweet past had l)een those in wliicli Btrathmore 
had lain subject at her feet. She liad deemed that love 
was for erer dead in him, and slio Iiad deemed ariglit; that 
which he bore to Luciiie was too })ure to brin<>: the wild, 
delicious passion he had known once, and but once alone. 
But this she knew not; she only knew that in another lay 
tlie sole joy of his life; that to another was j 2 :ivcn his kiss, 
ids thouf^hts, the wcaltli of his ricliea and of his tenderaess. 
And the poison oi a fierce and brutal jealousy was in her— 
the jealousy of a woman who hates, and who has lost all 
that makes womanhood human. 

He loves her!—he loves her! ” The thirsty words 
were on lier lips as she leaned out, lookin'^ on the heavy, 
noxious, sultry street; in them she seemed to feel tlie 
pro])hecy and surety of her veii^'cance. Yet how touch 
them who dwelt as far above her now as the skies were 
above the wretclied companions of her inlarny ? how, with 
the impotent hate of an outcast, reacli and sever the lives 
surrounded with the mir,dit and the purple of power ? 

The serpent is powerless as the dove to harm, unless it 
can wind its way in to wreathe around and breathe its 
venom on the life it would ihistroy. Bhe had the will, 
the thirst, the ptission to strike, and to strike without 
pity; but her hands were empty. It was hopeless. 

"^Vhere she leaned, the flower on the pent, dark casement 
was blown by the wind ag;ainKt her lips; she shuddered 
from its touch; she thought of the rose—rich, fragrant, 
dew-laden—that she had drawn from its leafyjpest'^of foliage 
on the torraoe at 'v'ernoni^^eaux. As that scarlet, odorous 
rose l^ad been her life in the*]^ist—so tlji.at withered, 
prisoned flower in the closeness of the sunless, noxious 
garret was her life in the Present 1 The poetry which still 
lingered in this woman’s nature made her fe^n over the 
yellow faded leaves drooping there in the sickening air, and 
see in them oompanions to her fate, and touch them yith a 
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vcary hand—the hand that once dealt life or death at 
pleasure, and was touched with as reverent a kiss of 
hbmage as that which queens receive! Susceptible, im¬ 
pressionable still, a thrill of terrible joy ran through her, 
as at some symbol and metaphor of vengeance, sure, if 
slow, as she saw gnawing at its roots the ghastly, poisonous 
fungi—they were to her an omen and an augury. 

*‘Ah!’* she whispered to the tiower, with the graceful, 
imaginative fancy which once had been her softest charm, 
now warped, iism-ped, and darkened, and made evil likd 
herself^ they have shorn you of beauty, of fragrance, of 
gloiy, of life. No sun shines on yon, and none think 
you fair. You are dead, and the world will give you no 
place—but you hold what will poison still! ” 

Was any one ever so happy as you make me ? ” Lucille 
asked him, wistfully, with a soft, deep-drawn sigh of joy 
that could find no eloquence fitting tor it, as she leaned 
against liiin, in the hiteiu^-s of that night, looking upw'ard 
at the stars, while Rilvered and hushed in the moonlight 
there, stretclied below the casennuit, the winding wmiera 
and the dark wu)od]ands of tlie homo that had been her 
bridal gift. SIkj did not know why, fur ail answer, he 
pressed her closer to his heart. 

“ Thank God 1" 

“ And you I ” she murmured, while her eyes looked 
upward into his, “ with all the glory and the greatness of 
your life, you never forgot Lucille ! ” 

Wlien I forget Lucille, my life wdll liave ceased ! ” 

His head was bowed over her, and his voice was sunk 
to that deep tenderness which clianged so utterly the chill 
languor of its habitual tone, and was never heard save by 
her. She was an exquisite child to him still, wdth all her 
soft caprices, her poetic earnestness, her fairy fimcies that 
were law io hyp, her unsullied innocence that was hallowed 
to him, and only became tenfold the**fairer, tenfold the 
fonder, to hi.^ siii’ht and his heart through the clyinged 
tics which made her young fife one with his. 

The keenest remorse sioujis oilen and long, as the dead¬ 
liest serpent ftes dulled and still in peace through mcCSy 
hours; and in the happiness 6f Lucille almost he found 
his ow;a, for in her ho saw his atonement andfhis expiation. 
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She lifted her head with a fond carese-^those soft kisses 
t)f Lucille’s lips seemed to purify his own; remembering 
them, callous words had not seldom been dieckod—a piti¬ 
less sneer not seldom been foregone. He stroTe—as m as 
his nature could—to h what she believed him. 

“ How beautiful the night is! The day smiles on us, hut 
tlie night always seems fullest of God’s love and pity! ** she 
said, while her eyes gazed up to the still, starlit skies with 
that poetic and meditative love of nature which beheld “ God 
in all things,” and found poems in all, from the lowliest 
flower to the darkest storm. 

He smiled tenderly on her; to comprehend this was not 
possible to him; in his youth he had never known it, in his 
mature years it was yet farther from him, but in her it was 
sacred to him from disdain, safe even from a jest: 

“ You see beadty in all the world, Lucille! If these chill, 
lustreless nights of England arc so lovely to you, what will 
the Southern ones be—^the nights of Bairn, of Sicily, of 
Greece ? ” 

Where they leaned against the balcony in the moonlight, 
his arm about her and Uer head resting on his breast, he 
spoke of all to which he would take her some leisure time, 
when the pressure of office should relax and leave him free; 
of hours on the Mediterranean, where the lateen-boats were 
filled with fragrant freights of violets or olive-wood; of 
luminous waters, with the golden orange fhiit and purple 
grapes hanging above the waves; of nights in the Carnival 
time, when from some lofty casement she would look out 
on the Homan throng and on the dome of St. Peter's, 
studded and circled with light; of moonlight evenings, 
floating down the soft, gray Bosphorus, with each stroke 
of the oars leaving a trail of phosphor gold, and the snows 
of Mount Olympus towering in the lustrous radiance of 
the stars; of scenes and hours which he drew from the 
memoriofl of a long life, the accomplished ploqdence and 
facile words of thd wator supplying that sense of beauty 
whidi, BO vivid in her, had never, even in wouth, eiasted 
in him, so that its absence could not strike colaly or harshly 
on her, as she listened to the mellow music of his voice, 
and the graphic painting of his words, and le£ t;er thoughts 
float over the golden glories‘which steeped that rwk dream¬ 
land, her futurefi 
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And in such hours as this—letting mMuoiy drift irom 
him, and the fevered ambitions and bitter contests of his 
^rld be forgot, while his thoughts and his words took 
their color from hers, and in her upraised eyes and in her 
kiss upon his cheek he knew how great, how perfect were 
Lucille’s love and happineS8-*-Strathmore himself was 
almost happy. “Almost”—for the great lost soul of the 
man could never wholly cast aside the burden of his sin j 
and the beauty of his life, that “ light which never was on 
land or sea,” had died for ever for mm when Marion Vava¬ 
sour had l^trayed him and the sun had gone do^ npon 
his wrath. 


CHAPTER LXX. • 

QUJESTOEES PAEICIDII. 

It was far past midnight in Westminster, and as the 
Minister whose foreign policy recalled the greatness of 
Oastlereagh, and wliose sweeping and polished eloquence 
withered like an ico-blast all it smote, passed out from the 
House, after a great field night, the approaches were 
hemmed in by a crowd breathless to see and eager to 
welcome him. Famous, but never popular; firm-rooted 
in the honor, but holding no place in the love of the nation; 
wondered at, but scarce understood, in a countiy which 
deifies the Common-place, and calls its best Man of Business 
its best Statesman, the subtle, profound, and eloquent intel¬ 
lect of Strathmore was little comprehended; his genius 
was Statecraft, his aspiration absolute dominance; born 
to rule, to command, and hold an undisputed sceptre, he 
was as little capable of sympathy with the English nation 
as the English nation with him. Solely beneath his sway, 
they would have been ruled with aif*iron hand at home, 
but,they would have never been degraded and ridiculed 
abroad. The hand of the tyrant might have beSn iron, 
but it would have grasped a sword never to be Mbed into 
its sheath, by an appeal to a trader’s instincts. 9^08 
England had little comprebension of him, and as Httle 
love.; but the spirit of his Statesmanship was essentially 
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th® spirit which ennobles the blood ol' a country, and gives 
her the fear of her foes and the faith of her allies; and 
although this is the spirit which of all others is most lack*- 
ing in the politics of the nation, and is deemed by her most 
costly and “ idealic,” there are hours, now and then, when 
the blood stagnant in her ^^ins is roused by it, as the war- 
horse which has long worn the girths of the huckster’s 
saddle, and borne the trader’s pack, still rouses to the 
trumpet-blast of the charge, and scents the battle afar off 
with eager, I’cstless memories of glory gone. 

This night had been one of them, and for once the old, 
grand temper was awake in the country, and it recognized 
its leader in tlie man, who, if his hand were iron, would at 
least uphold with it the might of England, and not put it 
behind him for the gold of a shopkeeper’s bribe, to be 
slipped into the closed palm. 

As he passed out into the night the crowds pressed 
closer and closer, and cheered him to the echo ; that night 
in the autumn of the bygone year, when he had given ins 
life to the peril of the seas for the sheer sake of those 
perishing in the storm, had brought his name home to the 
nearts of the people with a warm, human sympathy, which 
the patrician brilliance and the haughty fame of his career 
had banished, rather than won. It had made his name 
loved by thousands whose eyes had never rested on him, 
and whose arcs could render his no comprehension. It 
was in the hearts of the people now, and they were stirred 
as by one impulse; their shouts of welcome echoed to the 
night, roused by something higher than the trading instinct, 
nobler than mere popular clamor; it was homage given, 
unboughfc and unbidden, to that which was loftiest, truest, 
grandest in Strathmore’s nature. For the moment he was 
moved to something holier than mere lust of power, to 
fiomething warmer than the mailed pride of ambition, as 
he bent his head to the assembled multitudes;^it i^as more 
than the patrician i^o acknowledged the acclamation of 
the populace, it was the man who recognized the sympalhy 
of his bfethren. * 

He sank back in the solitude of his carriage, with a new 
aiul^oftened light within his eyes, and a we^ s^h of rest 
atoconffiot. ^ 

H« had done ftcyil, but he had done also good—good| 
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wide, lasting, wrought for his country and for the sake of 
millions, who yet lay in the womb of the future. Might 
net this suffice to wash out the blood-stain on his life ? 

Scattering the people clustered in the narrow ways, the 
carriage moved forward in the clear light of the midnight 
moon. The cheers rose deafenjpg on the air; the masses 
swayed and surged in the fitful shadows; the great stone 
piles pealed back in echo the name the multitudes hurled 
in honor to the starlit skies— “Steathmorb! Strath¬ 
more ! ” 

As the waves of a sea part and roll back, so the waves 
of human life swept aside with their mighty murmur, and, 
as it had risen from the sea-depths, witli all its lost and 
evil beauty, known througli all the change of years and 
ravages of a dishonoured life, so there rose to his sight, 
from the waving crowds and flickering shades of night, the 
face of Marion Vavasour. For a moment seen, and in a 
moment lost. Yet in that moment they had looked on 
one another, and an eternity could have told neither more. 
The new and holier light died out fi’om Strathmore’s eyes; 
a great anguish tightened about him; a sickening dread, 
such as had seized him when ho had seen her face in the 
yellow autumn mists of White Ladies, clenched upon his 
life, withering aU hope, all peace, all future unborn years. 
'The tcmjjtrcsH and companion of his sm was that sin’s 
Nemesis and lOumenides. 

“ Atonomont! ” The lurid, cruel eyes of the woman for 
whose beauty he had steeped liis soul in guilt, mocked at 
it, and drove him out from rest, as the Furies drove Orestes, 
even when remorse had brought him weary, and worn, and 
sick unto death, to lie, if but for one brief hour, at the foot 
of the altars of God. 

It was long past midnight. 

His face was haggard, and his step had changed from its 
firm and •stately tread to one slow and weary, as he passed 
through the halls and corridors of his ttanisteriai yesidenoe, 
throtlgh the dow of whit^ light, rich hues, delicate marbles, 
and clusteriifg foliage. He had come from a proud trfumph, 
with which Europe would teem on the morrow; he hadoiwne 
from the homage of the people, rendered as by one voigpi*© 
him as the upholder of the hon#r of their nation; yet it ym 
not as a victor that he returned, and had the world behM 
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him as he passed alone through the solitude of his chamber, 
it would not have found one memory of its honors, its might, 
and lie triumph, remaining with the man who, but a fm 
Beoonds b^ore, had spoken in the name of England the gmd 
challenge which would uplift her ancient fame in the sight 
of a listening world, and who now came, as the guilty come 
into the presence of the innocent, with the knowledge of 
evil, and the burden of a dead sin alone with him, and 
upon him. 

He passed through the silent chambers into Lucille's, 
^ where me aromatic silvery lamplight was soft and shaded, 
burning low. 

Early in the evening he h^ returned with her from a 
state gathering, and had bidden her go to her rest; for, 
used to the chfldlike simplicity and even tenor of her years 
at Silver-rest, she* was too fra^e to be much in the restless 
vortex and the wearing whirl of that great world, of which 
her loveliness and his name had made her at once a queen 
—a queen as guileleBB and unconscious in her wiild- 
Bovereignty now, as when her crown was of the woodland 
violets, and her wealth of the ocean shells, by the sea-shore 
at Silver-rest. 

She had obeyed him; she had no will save his, the 
gentlest guide, the surest guaiditcn her life could ever have 
owned, for he had bent the iron of his nature like a reed, 
and changed his very character, until all its coldness, its 
haughty egotism, its ascetic indifterence to all which weaker 
men hold dear, were lost and merged in one deep tenderness 
for her. She had obeyed him, and listening long for the 
echo of his step, had sunk to sleep, with the words of her 

E rayer for him and of her gratitude to God the last upon 
er lips. He moved through the long space of the silent 
chamber, and stood beside her couch, looking on that soft 
and innocent rest to which the night brought no memories 
of guilt, and whose dreams were pure and Joyous as the 
dremns of infancy. 

Eer^bright hair fell unloosed about her, a flush was on her 
cheeks! for the night was warm, her head restea on her arm 
in idl grace of profound repose, and that unconscious and 
dfibsming loveliness smote him tenfold with thS bfl^temess of 
guilt as he stood loddug down upon her in the shaded silvery 
%ht; im his dieart one on which it should be hushed, 
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were his lips those whose kiss should wake h^ her 
rest? 

^^Once more in the shadows of the night the /^es^f hk 
temptress and destroys had looked on him, rising up fmn^ 
the surge of the multitudes as she had risen from the surge 
of the wave% forbidding him p^e, claiming him hosi by 
right of their dead sin, by right of their mutual guilt to his 
life which had been slaughtered by the He of the traitreBi, 
and by the hand of the assassin. What place had M beside 
the holy rest of innocence ? It were juster that he were 
driven out to dwell with the lost, and the acemsed, in the , 
shame and the hatred of all things pure and sinless, of idl 
lives loved of Ood. ^ 

As though even in sleep^-consoions when he was nem, 
Lucille stirred in her slumber and wakened with the light 
in her fair eyes, and the smile upon heft face with which 
she had wakened from the sleep of childhood in her dead 
mother’s bosom, and had looked upward to the gaze of him 
whose crime had made her desolate ero yet she knew her 
loss or felt her wrong. Her soft, low cry thrilled his heart 
with its waking welcome, the fiush of a beautiful gladness 
deepened the warmth of her cheeks, her arms were thrown 
about his neck, while her lips breathlessly whispered sweet, 
eager questions for his honor, his triumphs, his greatness, 
all dear to her as the life to which in her sight they gave 
the sanctity of the Patriot and the grandeur of the Buler, 
The voice which answered her quivered slightly ,* the lips 
which met her caress were cold; the face wliich bent ovm: 
her was dark and worn with the memories which thronged 
about him in the hush of night. The flush died from hm 
cheek, the light was quenched in her eyes, the shadow of 
his own fate fell upon her: 

“You suffer? You are ill? What is it—what has 
grieved you? ” she asked him, in the rapid dread, the vague 
terror of any evil which menaced him. 

He drew heF closer to his heart, andi«the pofound dW'* 
simulation, the iron self-control which were alike his nature 
and training, did not desert him now: • 

“ Nothing, my own love. I have been speaking two houia, 
and the debateslias been a tempestuous and len^ened qpr 
till for onQe I am wear^ aud fa%tted; that is 
She didnot doubt him; that his lips wou^ have spoken 
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other words botg those of truth, she dreamed no more than 
she dreamed of the blood-stain on his life; but the eyes 
whidi took all thdor light and all tkeir joy his ga^d 
wistUy tipward to the ^ which, waking &om her slumber, 
she haa seen for the first time dai^ened and careworn, with 
tne vesurreotion of a guiltyj)ast, the Mile yearning of a great 
nmiors& 

‘ << All? Yon are sure it is all?’’ she asked him, wist- 
fhUyi *<You would not keep anything from me even in 
lo?e? You would not withhold even a thought? You 
would let Lucille share your pain as she shares your 
gloiy??* 

His heart sickened, bis conscience shrank under the 
tmider words; his eyes, fathoiSless and unrevealing beneath 
every gaze and every torture, fell under the questioning 
appeal of those uplifted to him in their innocence, uncon¬ 
scious of the anguish that they dealt. 

Evil should not have been the salvation which had saved 
her; guilt should not have been the secret of the heart on 
which hers leaned! A quiejk ihndder ran through his frame; 
he drew her to him with passionate force: 

“Kone would have loved you as I love? None oould 
have been to you as I am, Lucille ? " 

^ Ah I no, no! Why ask ? you know that so well! ” 

And as she clung to him, her bright hair falling over his 
arms, her eyes full of such liquid light as painters give to 
ike pure and happy eyes of angels, she heard but in his 
words the tenderness of her husband’s love, and had no 
knowledge in them of the sleepless dread of that remorse 
which strove to lull its suffering, and to find peace whew 
no peace was, with the knowledge of her guiltless life, blesa- 
ing mid blessed by him. 
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CHAPTER LX^ 

THU Q^JAST by JHE gates. 

JijGipp and poloyinf;, the coolnpss of water, the shade of 
iuaiy depths, the fragrapee of flowers, the green belts of 
sloping lawns, and the sparkling spray of fountain columns 
tossed aloft among the brilliance of blossom and thS lofty 
heads pf trees, all the beauty she thirsted for was here, 
where Marion Vavasour stood looking through ihe iron 
tracery of gates, as the prisoner through his bars gazes at 
the world to which he can neyer go forth again. They were 
t|ie lodge-gates to the grounds of the Thamee '^Ua or S. A. 
Jt. le Due d’Etoiles, filled with the choicest gathering of 
England at a brilliant f^te that was simply called a garden 
party; and where she stood, cronched down against the iron 
scroil-work, in the dust of the highway, she could see the 
velvet slopes of turf, the pyramids of bloom, the glimpse of 
white distant terraces through the breaks of stately avenues; 
she could hear the swell of far-off mosio, even the low mur¬ 
mur of a laugh when a group swept near; she could breathe 
in the rich fragrance of flowers and pf perfumes; she could 
look, in one word, on the life of her Past. 

A few years since, aud he who was host there had led her 
through the salons of the Tuileries, bending to her word in 
homage, seeking no empire so precious as pne smile from Die 
Ups that poets hymned, and the eyes that recalled all the 
glory of Helen’s; a few years since, and she had been of 
tliem, with them, omnipotent by right of evepy soverei^ 
grace—unrivalled, were it only by ib® angehco 

rm which played upon no pther bpauty as it played on hers. 
I(Qm the i’riucp d’Etoiles would have passed her by utt- 
known? gnd she stood witbout % gates ^ong the outcasts 
of the great highway, one with the roofless, namelp^ begf 
gars, whp, in Die whirling 4nst eearcb, erpuphed 

among the trumpling hoofs apd erpy^dod wheels to look with 
hungry, wQndefinp eyes through i;be iron bsis il^ese stpi^ 
glimpses of thp life so that Jieif could 

not grasp, nor their fancy realize it Her hand| 

* • 0 2 
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cloiiclied upon the bars, her brow was pressed on the cold 
iron; she drank in the fragrance, the music, the beauty of 
the blent light and shadow, with the sun gleam on the 
lawns, and the glinjpses of blossom and of color that glanced 
betw^n' the trees; she hungered for her life that was lost 
for erer; she stood an alien and an exile looking on the 
things that knew her no more! 

The white wand of a lacquey struck her on the shoulder 
with a sharp reprimand; the same action, the same words 
with which, in the years that were gone, the chasseur of 
the Marchioness of Vavasour and Vanx had used to the 
Boliemian, Redempta. There is a wild, wanton Nemesis 
at times in human life. She started at the blow and the 
indignity; for the moment she forgot that she had no 
longer the power to resent —most bitter loss of this world’s 
losses!—and tui*hed with her old superb grace, with her old 
proud patrician rebuke. 

In the carriage, whose \^ay she stopped, its occupant 
leaned back among the cushions alone, bowing, something 
haijightiljr and distantly, as the throng, gathered about the 
gat^ lifted their hats to salute him. As she raised her 
head, she met his eyes; he knew her; a quiver passed over 
his face; he shrank visibly, irrepressibly, as though a knife 
had struck him; and his carriage swept on through the 
ducal gates, leaving her without in the dust and the throng 
of the parched highway. 

A moment before, full of the projects, the contests, the 
purposes, and the successes of power, of the attitude of the 
session which had hitherto been in all its triumphs his own 
druteia^ and of the far-stretching foresight and matured cal¬ 
culations of the ambition which had been from his youth, 
and would be to his death, his master-passion, Strathmore, 
at sight of her, forgot all save his past, its dead guilt leaving 
its weakness in the life in all else strong—its buried <n*ime 
claiming him slave, who in all else was ruler, fjeader and 
chief, master of nido, and moulder of circumstances, he could 
not jDurchase or enforce oblivion—he could not choose but 
bow, conscience-stricken and struck down, before the eyes of 
ah outcast in the throng I He had loved her, he had sinned 
her, taking the crime of Osin upon him f<fr her sake: she 
w^as ia his 1& for ever its burd^ its retribution, its de¬ 
stroyer. ♦ 
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All die darknei?s of bis past came back with that one look 
the losi^ thirsty, sleepless eye of Marion Vavasour, 

While he joined his own ■world, while he spoke the courtly 
nothings of the day, while he chatted with princes and with 
peers, and moved through the brOliant groups of the gardens, 
her memory was on him, and the sickening sense of a re¬ 
membered crime, fresh as though born of yesterday, upv*t3 
his life. 

A few lengths of leafy avenue, a few stretches of suiin;y 
sward, and he looked on the fairness of Lucille’s face, in its 
first and loveliest dawn of youth—^youth without a shadow, 
without a fear, without a soil. The centre of a group whose 
polished homage she still heard with naif surprise, aud still 
turned from with graceful carelessness, she stood on the 
broad, white steps of a tei-race, deeply sheltered in by cedar- 
boughs, and where the mingled wealth of a thousand blossoms 
enclosed her in their luxuriant colors, like a young Angel of 
the Flowers. Against her leant a young boy, a little heir 
of the house, who looked up at her with loving eyes, while 
she smiled down upon his beauty and wound a wreath of 
ricli, half-opened roses among his golden locks, as much a 
child as he, as joyous and as innocent. She was a picture, 
soft as a poet’s dream, and warm in the golden haze of 
earliest summer; yet he looked on it with a shudder; he 
saw it through the darkness of his past. A brief while, and 
she would smile thus upon the laughing eyes, and toy thus 
with the sunny hair of a child born to his race, and bearer 
of his name—and he from whom her child would take his 
life had been the destroyer of her father! 

Thus ever his dead sin recoiled and struck him in his 
gentlest thoughts, his holiest hours. 

Strathmore, to whom fear was unknown, and in whom the 
common weaknesses of men had no place, dreaded with a 
terrible horror to see the eyes of Marion Vavasour fasten on 
the fair youfih of Lucille; he felt as •though the very air 
muBt tell his secret whe^ she passed the woman whose lie 
had made him slay the man whom he had loved. •In his 
vengeance he had bidden the woman he pursued go forth to 
the fate that«awaited her; to live as they live who tri^i^ 
beauty, to ‘die as they die, caving a crust. His biooing 
had been obeyed, the vengeance to which he had sent her 
out had become hers to the uttermost bittemess of its/ 
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pitiless Mosaid law; and now—the Ontesfit wbi(^ hb had 
made, was in his path, stronger than his strength, moie 
powerfal in her ah|ect tnretdhedness than he in his haughty 
eminence, an At6 that dogged. his steps, and rosej haunting 
and abhorred, between him^and the light of the summer sun, 
between him and the holiness of innocence. Where he stood, 
with a calm smile on his lips, with serene and courtly words 
at his command, flattered, honored, sought, a courtier, a 
patrician, a statesman, no ambition beyond his grasp, no 
raii but what could be liis at his will, his thoughts were 
filled with wild, restless, fugitive schemes to banish from 
his sight, and thrust out of his world, that nameless beggar 
at the gates! A homeless wanderer was more powerful than 
he; he had had his vengeance, whose sweetness could never 
escape him, but .its fruit was his also, and of whatever it 
brought forth must he eat. 

An hour later and his carriage swept with swift and 
silent roll over the turf, and under the pleasant shadow 
of the trees, in the warmth of the setting sun. Lucille 
lay back beside him, her bright, rapid words broken with 
sweet ripples of happy laughter, her face turned to him, 
radiant with the gay softness of her father’s smile, whilst 
she told him a thousand brilliant, airy trifles of the world 
that was so neW to her, and of winch she saw but the 
sunny, golden side, full of graceful beauty, and harmonious 
as music to her, the young queen of its courtliest pleasures. 
And he beard her while his thoughts were heavy with dark 
and deadly memories, he looked on her fair, laughing eyes 
while Ms own restlessly sought the face of the woman to 
whom he was for ever hound by the indissoluble bondage of 
a mutual crime. He dreaded the gaze of Marion Vavasour, 
as he had never dreaded the close presence of deafri when 
the waves beat him down, and the cold, curled mass of the 
reared waters buried him beneath them—he droaded for 
it to &11 On the innocent loveliness beside liim, as men 
dread the breath Of a pestilence to pass over\^at <they 
love. *' ' '• 

‘ The carriage swept on throng the g^n aVenues and the 
freshness of the park, along the side of gkneing water: 
a^Twlth the low* sweet glacbmss of t^e young gitTs laughter 
op. his ear. Suddenly Lucilms voice dropped, her laugh was 
Imshed, over hk frioe stole the earnest sadness of a 'deep 
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coi»|)a8Bioji; she leaned neati^r to him, h^hd iitole 

ii^ hiid: 

“ Look there I That is the woman td whom I gave my 
roses. How weaiy, how wretched, hoW hsi she looks t 
COiild We do nothing for her ? ” 

And he hedrd the soft and pitying words B|>oken of her 
faiher^s murdeteSS!—^hc saw her eyes fill with a divine ten¬ 
derness for the Womoh whom he had loved witli a madman’s 
psission, and sent out to a vengeance great and pitiless hs 
iiet guilt and his own ! 

By a ghastly fascination his eyes followed hOTS- into the 
throng about'the gates through which they passed, Uhd 
he saw the gaze of Marion Yavasour fastened on LucillelS 
face; a look like the chained and baffled panthers, thirst¬ 
ing for her prey; a look that ran through ^1 his veins with 
the icy Chill of a nameless horror. 

Lucille turned pale, and her large, soft eyes, which rested 
on the outcast with such mournful and tender pity, filled 
with a startled fear like the eyes of a young fawn, as she 
leant farther back in the barouche, and her hand uncon¬ 
sciously closed nearer on his: 

** How strangely she looks! She frightens me! ” 

For his life, for her life, he could not have answered her, 
while upon them was the gaze of Marion Yavasour quoting 
the past, claiming the future, by right of that mutual, un- 
ekpiated crime wliich had destroyed the giiiltlesi ttis face 
grew white, his eyes shrank from the unconscious eyes of 
liucille, ho shuddered beneath the clinging touch of liet 
handi and the woman who watched them saw that even 
now the first hour of her vengeance had come, that eken 
now she had pierced through the single weakness of his 
mailed strength, and forced him to remember. 

A moment more, and the carriage Swept on thrOU]^h the 
light and* shade, leaving the homeless wanderer ih the 
rtlirong; and he saw but his own meiiyiry of the 
he had worshipped, of the woman who had hettaVm him’ 
with the diamonds crownfng the gold ‘Stealth hf nfe» 
and the lustrous, languid light in her diviUfe ©yes, ^ 
had been in the glory of her youth, in the sovereignty^ 
her beauty, on the night when, at her tempting, he boweq 
and fell, knowing nothing save the sWeethesS nrhhV Idm! 

Lueillc looked upi^d at him with anxiou^ wistfrilimsB i 
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Are you in pain ? Are you ill ? 

Life could not hare held im him a more bitter pang than 
lay in the gaze of her innocent eyes! ♦ 

But he was lon^ used to wear the impenetrable annor of 
an unmoved serenity, and live beside a guiltless life without 
a sign of self^betrayal. His voice had its accustomed calm 
as he answered her, and his eyes met hers with their old 
tenderness, if in them there was a deeper and more weary 
melancholy: 

my love, it is notlun;^;—save the heat, perhaps, and 
I am somewhat tired. But, Lucille, do not look at those 
unhappy outcasts again; you cannot help them; the vastest 
wealth could not avail to succor all the wretchedness of a 
great city; it only agitates you, and is injurious for you, 
my darling, and, as such, pains me,” 

Those who had best known his past, conld not have heard 
in his words or in his voice the betrayal of anything save a 
tender solicitude for her; still less could she have done so. 

She looked upward at him with a smile that was earnest 
and almost mournful: 

“ I will not, if I can help it; but when I see any who 
look so hopeless as that, I wonder why life is so beautiful 
for me and is so stricken for tliem I Why is there so much 
misery ? All would love God, and do good, I think, if they 
were happy ? ” 

“ A beautiful ^nd simple code of ethics, my child!—if 
you could give the world your innocence and your faith it 
might be true.” 

“ But is it not true ? ” pleaded Lucille, while her thoughts 
travelled wistfully over the mysteries of evil and of pain 
which were vagu(i and sti*angc to her dawning life, which 
had been one long, sunny day, under one guardian love 
since her birth: “ Love is horn of gentleness, and gentle¬ 
ness, I think, would win the harsliest and the most lost to 
something better. Perhaps if even that woman w^ saw just 
now had been sheWm mercy when she first suffered, she 
migh^ not be so utterly callous and evil as she boka ? now 
strangely her eyes fastened on me, did you see? Why was 
it?” 

•S^tow could she know that every one of^l^er innocent 
words was worse than a dagger in his heart ? 
i “ "l^y, my love ? ” repeated Strathmore, wearily; “.Why ? 
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Because those who are lost and evil hate all that is guile- 
Igss, and pure, and holy! Because her life is guilt, and 
yours is innocence!” 

As the night follows the day, Marion Vavasour followed 
the lives she hated. Having oflce seen that her sight and 
her presence had power to pierce him to the quick, she 
never released him from it; wherever an outcast of the 
people could follow a man of rank and eminence, she fol¬ 
lowed him; secretly, so that no other noted her, hut surely 
and constantly, until that vigil, veiled but unceasing, grew 
intolerable to him, with that torture which he had dealt 
out to her, when, before the stroke of his vengeance fell 
in the sight of assembled Paris, go where she would his 
ey(38 were upon her, seek escape as she^ might his silent 
presence was ever near, mutely quoting to lier the Past, 
mutely menacing the Future. When he left the Lower 
House, with the cheers which had liailed his measures, or 
his eloquence, still echoing on the hot air, he saw h§r in 
the gloom of the thronged, narrow streets; when he passed 
from State ceremonies he met her eyes, where she stood 
amidst the crowds which thronged the approaches of the 
palace, and were trodden by horses’ hoofs, and driven 
asunder by the whips of lacqueys. Leaving the fond 
words and innocent presence of Lucille in the brightness 
of morning, there, near his gates, in the sun-light, would 
be the form of the woman whose sin had drawn him to 
his guilt, whom his vengeance had driven out among the 
lost, nameless, hopeless Multitude. Going from the great¬ 
ness of contests, from the struggle of parties, from the 
question of peace or war, weary with the heated pressure 
of lengthened debate, or the success of a hard-won victoiy, 
Ins pride was stricken, his victory was embittered, his 
strengtli beaten down, his greatness made miserable and 
worthless in*his sight, by the dead ^ilt that was brought 
baok upon his memory as he saw the race of his temptress in 
the midnight gloom, or ifl the grayness of the breakir^ dawn. 

Her presence—^almost foU rather than actually seen— 
OTew into!enable to him; the sight of that haggard, evil 
face, withdts thirsty eyes and its terrible wreck m W4iftfan- 
hood, its fearful relics of gfaoe and of beauty, lingering 
there as though in hideous mockery of what she once had 





been, became feared by him to whom fear waa ttmknowiii 
with a nerrons and uncohqtierable dread. He etroTc tj 
buiy his past, to live it down, to wash it out with the 
holiness of atonement, to steep it to oblivion in the fiur 
life that he cherished and gtiamed, and in the grandeur of 
a Jiowerfnl and ambitious^career,—and Marion Yavasonr 
was ever before him, the hatinting wraith of those dead 
years, the avenger, as she had been the temptress, of hia 
crime! 

Hb could not fi'ee himself from her; he was powerless 
heire. Wealth, station, command, were impotent to force 
out of his path the woman who clogged it; eminence and 
aiithority were of no avail to put away from him the pur¬ 
suant presence of an outcast. Life was hers as it was his, 
and where she cajnc was common to the poorest as to the 
proudest, the broad and crowded highway of the world, 
feme, he could have given her into aiTest as a vagrant, but 
that he dared not do; he knew the menace that spoke in 
her eyes, he knew that from her lips enough might be told 
of the past that bound them, and of that hour in the 
darkness of the sea-storm, when his hand had loosed her 
to the grave, to crush and break for ever with its horroi 
Lucille’s love and life. She knew not the power of the 
vengeance which she held thus unconscious in her hands, 
but he knew it; and it chained him paralyzed from every 
act which might have otherwise released him from the 
woman who, under the scourge and agony of his vengeance, 
bad prophesied the hour when he should ask in vain of 
ieartb or heaven the mercy bo denied. Now and again wild, 
dark. Shapeless thoughts drifted through Strathmore’s mind, 
for his nature Uould not wholly change, and when need arose, 
he was unscrupulous and ruthless now as of old; but they 
were each perforce abandoned, each franght with too close 
danger of waking the very evil that he feared, ’^he sense 
of Weakness and of,dtead tightened upon him, worst curse 
of all to the iUaa to whom feebleness and fear were craven 
thihksf tmknowh and unpitied; a baffled, impotont hopeleds- 
nesiineffaji to fmiw into his life as it had done when he had 


learned that Valdor had uneairthed the^secret of his 
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He dredded, moreover, lest Lncille should note the con- 
B]^ant vjffll of the woman to whom she had given her rostes % 
lest it should exercise over her the same vague atid painM 
tertor Mth which she had shrtink froiii the gaze of Manon 
Vavasour when it had first fallen u|)oli her; lest she should 
questioii hitti Of it in het itthoc^oe, whilst he, poikerftil in 
wealth, in rank, iii boininand, would be powerless to drive 
out from her presence and ward her from the evil gaze of 
the one in whOm she saw but a beggared wanderof of the 
People! When he was not with her, he Sought with almost 
nervous solicitude that she should never be alone, that she 
should always be surrounded with some brilliant party, or 
some girlish group of her Own age and rank ; his own. days 
claimed and absorbed by public life, he provided that UU 
her hours should be so filled with a succe^ion of pleasures, 
entertainments and companionship, that in his absence ho 
space should be left for her to spend in solitude, or for her 
to be ever so alone that she should observe how closely thb 
outcast to whom she had given her roses watched her wdieU 
she drove from her own gates. 

For Marion Vavasour, in the strange caprice of a baffled, 
hopeless, paralyzed hatred, which grew the more bitter, 
bebanse each day, aS it rolled by, brought her but a mbre 
vivid sense of its own utter, impotence for vengeance, never 
wearied in following thus the life of thb young girl whom, 
while all unconscious of her birth, she longed to destroy not 
loss than to destroy him whose love she begrudged to her, 
and whose strength she saw cbuld alone be reached aUd 
stricken through her. Day after day, night after night, she 
spent the long hours watching and waiting for one glimpse 
of Lucille. Under the park trees, where those more hoinh- 
less and wretched than she, had slept through the sumihbr 
nights, aiid lay in the dry, long grass in the sun,^ 
blankly the delicate, glittering throng bf the life “Wiitn 
which thi^ had UUthing in commoU, seay^ly their humaMly, 
she saw her sweep by ttirough the light, whilst inen checks 
thefr hor^s^and the croM without the rails stopped Uhd 
turned to gaze after a lovelihesB that strangely tondied 
thbse who lo^ed on it for a moment, and who bore it a^aj, 
rather in their hearts than in their thoughts, into the th<<^ 
of the world, as men Who hav? looked on a face of*Tiriilai 
or a dream of Delafcodi© bbar ite memory* aWay into thO 
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heat and noise of the busy streets and l^e ayance and 

a es of their narrow lives, and are the better for it, 
they scarce know why- In the stillness of a Sabbatli 
noonV she would steal down and hide amongst the hanging 
foliage and pro^e blossom of the river vill^ where she had 
been given alms from Strathmore’s wealth, and watch her 
l^om &e distance where the young girl wandered among the 
aisles of her rose-gardens or through the tropio w'ealth of 
the conservatories; or leaned against him where he sat, as 
they believed in unseen solitude, under the deep shadow of 
cedars or acacias, whilst his hand strayed over her sunlit 
hair, and ho bowed his head and listened to her words with 
gentle tend^uess, and the smile upon his lips that was—for 
moment, at least—a smile of rest and happiness. In 
the heat of a summer day, while the pavement was white 
with the dusty gl&re, and her temples throbbed with a blind, 
dizzy pain under the incessant roar of the street traffic, she 
heard the long shout roll down the ranks “for the Lady 
Ckjcil Strathmore’s carriage! ” and saw her passing from 
concert, or d^jcfiner, or drawing-room, in her delicate, 
glittering, costly dress, as her outriders made way for the 
stately equipage, while the woman to whom power, and 
luxury, aud homage had been the very core of her life, 
envied these, the outward symbols and privileges of rank 
and wealth, more bitterly than holier and fairer things. In 
the depth of midnight or in the breaking dawn, one amongst 
tlie ever-toiling crowds, whose feet know no rest, and whose 
abb and flow are like the unceasing roar and murmur of a 
sea, she saw her, beside Strathmore, passing from some 
palace-dinner or court-ball, the bearer of his name, the 
sharer of his honors, while she stood there, in the darkness 
and the hurrying throng, alone in the vast, inliospitable 
dty, with no life waiting her, no companionship, no shelter, 
but those she shrank from and abhorred, since the haughty 
patrician, the proud aristocrat, the delicate, yeflnid, poetic 
epicurean, still liv^fl in Marion Vavasour, and could not 
perisl^ until death itself. Thus-»day after da^, night after 
night—a deadly, poisonous hate grew up and strengthened 
in her for the young life that was made one with his, 
rtHiftgthened the more because chained an^ powerless U 
injure f and he knew it, yet«h6 could not thrust her from 
his path—die mwld not force her from the earth in jrhicli 
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she had common right to dwell. The tide of human life 
was beyond his control, and had swept them together e?en 
tfhilst ftirthest sundered by every social barrier. Marion 
Vavasour lived, and in her lived also his buried crime; 
here the isroud Statesman had no power, the negligent man 
of the world no sneer, the polished Courtier no armor, the 
“iron hand under the. silken glove” no weapon; hel^w 
ills sin, and lived in feverish, broken, shapeless dread lest 
its retribution should rise, and pass over inm to smite the 
guiltless life that was sheltered in his bosom. 

“I see that woman so often—that woman to whom I 
gave my roses!” said Lucille, wonderingly, once, while 
with a gesture that was almost fear she shrank closer to 
him as their carriage drove from the French Bmbassy 
through the midnight streets: 

“ You gave her alms, my love; it is ftifficient to make 
her follow you. Notice her no more.” 

He kept his voice calm and negligent, and the reply was 
given without hesitancy, seemingly without effort; but 
instinctively, unconsciously, where she leaned against him 
in the darkness of the night, he drew her closer to his 
heart, as though slie were* menaced by some near and 
physical peril. 

As his eyes had met those of Marion Vavasour, in the 
flickering light of the lamps, wlnle his carriage had flashed 
})aBt the place where she stood, and her gaze had travelled 
from liim to rest on the face of Lucille, to the memory of 
both had returned the words that Eedempta the Zingara 
had spoken, long years before, when they, fore-doomed to 
be eaxm other’s curse, had first met under the summer stars, 
by the Bohemian waters: 

" “ There shall be love; and of the love, sin; and of the 
sin, crime; and of the crime, a curse; and the curse shall 
pursue and destroy the innocent.” 

The ctiVse ^ready had destroyed lives that were guiltless 
—was yet another still demanded? 
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THALASSlSl TgAMBRIS I 
«• 

It was on the dose of a burning day in the hot Midi ; 
a day of intolerable glare, of sickening drought, of parched, 
stiding, cholera-laden noxiousness under those brazen skies, 
within those relentless walls of the Toulon Bagne. The 
horrible heat had made even the gardeB-chiournm haavy 
and listless, and they had suffered a few of the forgats, un- 
ohidden, to drop down, gasping and powerless, like panting 
hounds; nature wears itself out, and humanity is remem¬ 
bered now and then, even in a convict prison. At one part 
of the fortificatiofis a brace of galley-slaves was working, a 
Uttlc asunder from the rest, on a sandy level facing the sea, 
with a single overseer near them; brandy and the ghastly 
heat, and the horrible sand glitter, made the garde sleepy 
and* inattentive; heavy bribes from a young Englishman, 
who had of late been much about the Bagne, had something, 
yet more than the sultry pestilential air and the fumes of the 
petits verres to do with his unusual lack of vigilance and the 
separate post of labor he had given to the political deportee 
on that stretch of sand excavations lying in front of the 
toless summer sea. They were kept late at labor there, for 
the new stone curtain and redoubts that were to be erected 
at that point were pressing, and the government had directed 
that no time should be lost, but that separate parties of the 
gaUrims should be told off, to continue the works night and 
day until they were completed. The formats were of less 
vmue than the brutes whose toil they bote, and to whose 
labor tbey were harnessed ,• it mattered nothing how many 
hundred of them might T^ear out, drop down, and perisS’ 
in that giant travail—^if they died by ^oves so fnnch the 
better, there were thb less expenses for the exchequer. 

Thq hot day faded, the twilight fell lightly, rajildly, 
withoci stors, for the skies were black and stormy. The 
gm^chimmm lit his lantern, the prisons toiled on with" 
and pickaxe deep down in the ^d an£ pavel, with 
fieir hacks bowed and their iimbs wd0hted with irons, and 
tiikeir bieatb like blown and worn-out horses in that pnna- 
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herculean toil to which their lives had no habit» 
their limbs had no use; while scattered all along the eapd 
kvel were the chains of convicts, with the crack of 
Overseers' whips sounding on the silence, and the of 
the lanterns sh i n in g down the line in tlie gray des^^ding 
twilight that would soon be ni^ht. And boyopd, cm the 
water, the yaoht lay at anchor, with a blue light that hhe 
had hung out for many nights past burning at the meet* 
head, to prevent, as it was understood, her being run down 
in the darkness by the clmm-rmrm and other vessels th^t 
came to or past the port of Toulon, trading from fialy and 
the East. The gar^hiowrm^^ with grumbling imprecations^ 
turned to relight his lantern that had gone out, setting it 
down on a block of granite while he adjusted its wich, 
growling coarse Bas-Ehin oaths at his prisoners for not 
doing their work quicker; it was a signal tliough no word 
had ever passed between him and them; a slight rish made 
worth his while to bear by Lionel Carj'll’s roideaux of gold 
pieces, with which he could purchase his escape from his 
hateful post, and buy the little strip pf land in Alsace, which 
ever since his boyhood ho had vainly coveted. His back was 
turned; with a wrenrjh the ^ejgorlh tore asunder the irons 
which had been all but filed through, and only hung to¬ 
gether by a link, sprang up out of the pit in which they 
worked, and fled, fleet as hill-doer, over the sandy surface in 
the gray of the falling night, their fpoLfall noiseless on>the 
loose and yielding earth. Busy with his lantern, he did not, 
or seemed not to, hear their stealthy and sudden flight. 
When he turned the full blaze of his light on the gravi-pit, 
and looking down, found the yawning hole untenante4» aud 
raised the hue-and-cry, the condamrds had had tliree miputes* 
start—a priceless treasure in that race for liberty apd life. 

The alarm was given. Force, brutal and omnipotept, wa? 
hut like a sleuthhound after those who so^ht that ippsi 
begrudged and costly thing on earth—their hVeedom. Tb# 
bastions swarnied with soldiery; the gmi^- 9 hiowm^ ppuied 
out vdth hell-hound fipy, jpetty tyrants who bad lost their 
slaves; the shots rang on the still night, ah Tm^^a? 
astir; two had escaped, two mea lOut of wbmp 
sense and sigii of that daring vice of Jnberty shopld 
been crushed saxd d^d in the^granite walls and under the 
iron (dialns of the life that had lowered theu| to beastBi and 
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robbed them even of their Names. The Hague was in 
hideous tumult, the hell-hounds tore out on the search over 
the wide sand-level stretching to the sea, the bullets hissej 
through the air, the gendarmes hurled themselves, armed to 
the teeth, on the track of the fugitives. Inside the Bagne 
they would have been reoap^-ured at once; outside the walls 
there vras one chance, for that one chance was the Sea. The 
^aJ incarnate liberty itself, that held out i^eedom to the 
bondsmen. The shots seethed past them and fell round 
them, scattering the sand in their eyes and ploughing the 
ground at their feet, their ankles plunged into the loose soil, 
the yells, and shouts, and curses of the alarm were borne to 
their ears on the wind, their limbs were dragged down by 
links of the hanging chains, their strength was impoverished 
by toil and misery, a fate worse than death was close on 
them, with every^second that brought their pursuers nearer 
and nearer ere they could reach the gray line of the gleam¬ 
ing water, longed for, panted for, so near and yet so far! 
Across the line of sand, yellow and level in the fitful 
shadows, with the severed fetters clanging like the trailing 
irons of escaping slaves, with the press of the close pursuit 
hunting them down, witli the sound of the seas and the 
roar of the following multitude, the crash of the gendarmes’ 
tread, and the hiss of tho plunging shot deafening their ear 
and giddying their brain, with life and liberty beyond, and 
behind a doom more dread than death, they fled on through 
the heavy, breathless night. 

They reached the water-edge; the loose, fresh-raised sand 
embankment overhung the sea by some eight feet, the waves 
surging and churning below under the lash of the rising 
mistral. With that might, which desperation alone can 
lend, they cleared it with a bound of agony, and fell with a 
low, BUiilen splash and plunge into the dark waters. A 
volley, fired by those in pursuit, thundered down the shore; 
the d^Ib hissed and shrieked as they cut the w&ter, while 
the oaths of gardes^and gendarmes yelled futions upon the 
air. ^One, as he rose to the surface, was shot through the 
back; with a scream that echoed over tho sea, he hounded 
out of the water in the gray, fitful light, then sank never to 
again. The other dived, and the storm halls passed 
harmlessly above him; ere «he had leaped, he «had tom off 
with wsfl coitynlsed strength as is born of a supreme 
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despair, the irons still clinging to his wrists. He had no 
weight on him; he was a fearless swimmer; and there, at 
the masthead, burned the signal light, that to him and for 
him meant aid, Buc(X)r, welcome, liberty, and dl the breadth 
und freedom of the world. He kept under water, only rising 
rarely to the surface, and then# so cautiously, that in the 
gloom of the stormy, sultiy evening he was unseen.* ^ Those 
()n the shore had seen both sink when the volley had been 
tired; they supMsed both had been shot down when the 
death-shriek had rang over the sea. It was of little moment; 
iDoth were dead instead of both depories. The sea Was alive 
for awhile with boats, and lanterns, and men groping with 
grappling Kooks and fishing-nets for the drowned Indies; 
while torches flung their ruddy glare over the white foam 
and dark, angry waters, and he who lay under the waves, 
amidst the tumult and the flickering |llare above him, 
knew—with every sound that passed, with every breath, 
for which he stole upward to the air in stealth and agony— 
the bitterness of death. ^ 

Then—as though nature herself lent succor from *the 
brutality of man to man, which outruns all the rage of 
desert birds, all the ferocity of forest beasts—the gatheiod 
clouds broke with a tempest of rain, driving, drenching, 
beating down the flames of the torches, and casting dark¬ 
ness over all the sea. The pursuit ceased, the search was 
given over;—the dead bodies of two formats 1 what were 
they but carrion ? At last—at last—be was alone in the 
sheltering water, and the darkness that to him was more 
blessed than ever is the sweetest light of summer moon, 
or gleam of bridal starlight. He rose, and through the 
denseness of the gloom and the ink-black slieet of falling 
rain he saw, beaming stariike, the little azure light. 
Liberty, life, all the lost glories of his strength, all the 
robbed vigour of his manhood, swept back with a rush 
through 4l his frame. Even in that instant of mortal 
danger and of physical misery, once moffi he had hope, and 
he haU freedom; they are ihe angels of men’s lives. * 

. He swam 'out to the bright bine star of light-Harwam 

* In case any i%semblanee may be traced between the escapee of 
and Jean Valjean. I may name that t^e above diapter was written befott 
X read tho Mieerables,” or Icnew that there waa such an episode in the 
Author of Stmthinore'* * * 
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with that strength which comes in the rapreme hours 
of our lives, maldng ns <^rend the cords even as greeq 
withes.*^ - 

A few brief seconds more, and he stood on the yacht 
deck; Lionel Caryll had saved him. 

“ Free—thank God! ’* , 

The words broke from both their lips as the wild rain- 
stohn lashed round them; then, without sign or show of 
life, he fell down at the feet of the English youth, the 
blood gushing from his mouth and nostrils—^his senses 
blind and gone. 

Before the sun rose the yacht was far on her way west¬ 
ward down the MediteiTanean waters; Valdor was free. 

Thus strangely does Circumstance turn avenger in this 
life. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 

fi 

UNDER THE WINGS OP THE ANGEL. 

It was autumn at White Ladies. 

The dying leaves were once more drifting on the wind; 
the snns set in stormy purpled skies and golden pomp of 
tempest light; the seas ran high, and hnrled their white 
foam-crested waves upon the sands:—^it was the fall of 
the year, rich, grand, profoundly mournful, with here and 
there its summer hours few and fleeting, passionately 
treasured, early lost, like the sweet and Imgering smiles 
on dying lips, in voiceless and eternal farewell to all that 
they have loved and blessed. 

It was autumn, and evening; and Strathmore stood on 
the rose-terrace of White Ladies, while the lingering rays 
of the sun that had set poured a golden lustre^ over the 
crimson foliage, the brown rolling woods, tod the river, 
yellow with the dead leaves of tjjie water-lilies. The^fever 
of a deadly inquietude was on him—^the fe/er of railt, 
which knows no rest. He had left behind, in the rushing 
crowds and peofded streets of the great city, 4he face which 
had pursued him like a recurrent and inevitable^ fete; 
but she was in hi&iife, she was in his thoughts, she poisoned 
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all hia peace, she accused him in meiQoiy of that past that 
he had sought to crush into oblivion. She had risen out of 
the surge of the vast things us slie had risen from tiie 
waves, she had returned into his life, she who had cursed 
it. He did not know what he feai’cd, yet he feared every¬ 
thing— he ! who had not knowi^ what fear was. Even the 
idolized life of Lucille had grown torture to him—^he dreaded 
lest his unrest should lend its alarm to her, lest in his sleep 
dreaming words should betray him, lest in his eyes she should 
read the secret he veiled. Never yet was there crime which 
did not sooner or later know this doom! 

He stood now looking over the sweep of forest, park, and 
sea that lay bttfore him in the ruddy fading light. Power, 
honor, beauty of possessions, riches of heritage, the great¬ 
ness which cntobles life, the love which softens and endears 
it—these were all his, and all were darkened, cankered, 
turned to misery and dread, by the shadow of one dead sin! 
All that was fair in his sight was poisoned by the past; all 
that was sacred to him was imperilled by his guilt; all that 
was holiest and dearest to him would be destroyed for elVer, 
if one voice arose to whisper the secret his heart held. 

His eyes filled with yearning and with pain as he gazed 
at the west, where the sun had sunk beyond the sea. He 
thought of Erroll. 

“ He is avenged—he is avenged I ’* he murmured, where 
he stood iu the silence of the falling evening, “ more utterly 
than if I had died upon a scaffold, as other murderers die! ” 
Yes—^for the pang of the scaffold is but a moment, and 
Strathmore’s chastisement was lifelong. 

Like a breath of redemption, like a face of angel bright¬ 
ness, she whom the dead had bequeathed him looked up¬ 
ward in his eyes in the last lingering sunlight, as her hand 
stole into his. 

Why have you left me ? We are alone for a day at the 
least, and whe'h alone you are wholly m^own 1 ” 

Hd shrank from the ^weet caressing words; “ yholly 
hers!” whil^ the darkness of the past claimed him, draw¬ 
ing him ever and ever down out of the innocence and light 
of her presen(% into its pestilential memories! m 

He pressfed her to him with la passionate unrest, a fever¬ 
ish tepdcrncsB, born of a tenible and namcl(^s dread. 

^ ? 2 
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“Lucille !—Luciile! I have never given yon an hour’s 
pain—never denied yon a single wish ? I have made yon 
liappy ? My love is sufficient lor yon and you want m 
other ?” 

He spoke as he had spoken when she had wakened from 
lier sleep, in vague, oppressive misery, in restless, irresistible 
I^mging to be told, again and again from her own lips, that 
through her the atonement of his sin was made. On, mad¬ 
man ! who thought that ntoncraent lay in the happiness of 
another life, instead of in the purification from passion, the 
renunciation of evil, of his own! 

She looked up at him with wistful, wftnderiug pain, and 
on her face was the look of an unspeakable love—a love 
beyond her childhood’s faith, beyond her joyous youth; a 
love spiritualized, exhaustless, “ faithful unto death,’' 
moumful even in^Its intensity, as though the tragedy fi’om 
'(Thence it sprang unconsciously shadowed it, and made it 
\jss the offspring of joy than the angel of consolation. 

“ Oh, my lord—my love I” she said, softly and passion¬ 
ately, while the tears rose up and stood in the eyes where, 
io him, there ever seemed to lie the sadness of her father’s 
tate and of her young mother’s' piteous doom. “ Have you 
need to ask me ihatJ He whom you loved, knows bow 
Lucille loves you. My life has no thought, no wish, no 
memory, but what are yours, for is not my life —you ? ” 

He pressed her in a close embrace, that she might not 
see how his eyes tilled and his face paled at the anguish 
and the sweetness of those tender words:—she loved him, 
and of that very love w^ould l)€ her death-blow, if over from 
her father’s distant grave the. truth should arise and be 
revealed. 

A letter she had lain down on t]]c marble gleamed white 
against the dark and crimson leaves of the autumn roses ; 
the supersQription lay uppermost; as his glance, mechani¬ 
cally and without note of it, fell on the wnting. He started 
with a shudder that *s«e felt through all her‘’frame as his 
anus Were wound about her. , 

He foosed her from him, an(^^ seized it—alf the golden 
at^d purple glories of the sunset ::'eeled before his sight 
The ^writing was that of the man who held His secret—o1 
the hand that he had thought to weigh and fasten down, 
paralyzed tor ever, beneath the irons of the Toulon 
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“That letter !—That letter!-" 

The words died on his lips faint and ill-formed; even 
from her in that moment he could not wholly hide the 
terror that fell on him, passing all coward’s fear of death. 

fclhe looked upward, with the swiftness of love to notice 
any shado of pain. * 

*' Why ? "What is it ? Nothing that grieves you ? It 
came just now. I took it from them, and brought it to you.” 

“ Quite right! ” In that instant he had recovered self- 
command, and his voice was measured and calm. It gave 
me pain at the moment, my love, for—for—it is the writing 
of one whom I believed worse than dead. Leave me alone 
to read it. See! there are your fawns waiting for you. 
Go, and give them their roses.” 

She looked at him a moment with wistful uncertainty ; 
his voice was tranquil now, and he smiled on her, yet she 
could not forget that shudder which she had felt convulse 
him as she had been gathered in his arm. 

“ Go, my darling,” he said, with a smile—a smile fphile 
his hand closed on the letter of the man whom he had 
thought silenced, as by the ^ilence of the grave! “ I would 
be alone a few moments.” 

She looked at him again, wistfully still; then went, for 
his wish was her law—went with the grace and swiftness of 
youth, for she had still a child’s pure pleasures, her hands 
filled with autumn roses, her hair glancing in the sunlight, 
while the young deer trooped to meet her with the delicate 
chimes of their bells. 

And he stood there with t-he opened letter in his hand, 
and the shapeless terror, which had been upon him since 
he had first seen the face of Marion Vavasour in the sum¬ 
mer midnight, became palpable and fronting him with the 
work of his own hand- The crimson from the west shone 
full upo% the page, and the words seemed to reel in a scarlet 
haze before him as he read: 

“ Strathmore, I am free, and in England. You nlay have ' 
leaimt, ere now, that your noble nephew gave me liberty, 
and regained me more than life. I shall await you to-ni|^'nt 
in the shore by the mouas^ry church; you will c(f!nc'as 
soon as the nignt Im falicn. 


“ Valdoe.” 
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He who had been bo deeply wronged, wrote with the 
command of a monarch—he who had wronged, stood with 
the letter crushed in his hand, without sense, sight, movl- 
ment; all his life blasted him. 

The blow fell nnsoftened, unprepared; the letters by 
which Lionel Caryll, bonn'd to silence for a while, had at 
last, from the east, sent the tidings of his rescue of tlic 
condemned, had not os yet reached him. The words he 
read were like the delirium of a dream; the force which 
had unlocked the prisoner’s chains and set him free seemed 
unreal, unnatural, as power that should have burst the 
bonds of death and ^ven resurrection from the grave. 
This was all he knew: that he who had the secret of his 
life had risen from a bondage, dark, certain, hopeless as 
the tomb, and held a vengeance vast as his deep wrong! 

As a panther leaps from the gloom ere its presence is 
seen or its passage is traced, so his retribution sprang 
upon him. All was dark round him; unintelligible, un¬ 
told ; the prison gates had been broken, the living sepul¬ 
chre been unsealed; his wealth, which had sent his young 
kinsman to wander at will in foreign lands, had been 
turned into the power which had loosed the chains, and 
released the captivity of the man he had betrayed and con¬ 
demned ; the net of liis own {icts was wound about him; 
the guilt which had seemed wisdom in his sight had been 
forged into the weapon of his own destruction. Eu ! not 
his alone, or he had borne it. It was the life of Lucille 
that his dead sin menaced. For her he had done this 
thing; against her ii now rose beyond his strength tc 
save, 

“ The grief that does not speak, 

Whispei-s tlio oVr-lraught heart and bids it l>reuk." 

A stunned silence and tranquillity fell on himsuddenly 
and mutely as poison kills, all his life was shattered; and 
uU hope destroyed; there is no icsistance in an absolute 
de^ir. * 0 

He held the letter clenched in his right hand, his face 
v^as gray and bloodless as a dead man’s, l^is eyes gazed 
with a blank stare out at the ruddy, golden light: the 
world was unreal about him, the sun-rays glared blood- 
red in his sighf; he saw the face of Lucille, but it seemed 
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far off—gazing at him with love that was anguish, with 
f^es that pierced his soul and saw the blood-stain there, 
*with holiness that barred him from her and divorced them 
for evermore, while she floated farther and farther from 
him, borne away by an angel-band. 

Dizziness seized him, he feM his senses failing, his sight 
growing dim; instinctivelv he grasped the marble oolnmn 
near, and strove to keep nis consciousness, his c^m—she 
must not know! 

Not know!** He remembered that when the space oi 
that night should be passed the knowledge of all would 
have reached her! He knew that she must die—the life 
that lived but in his own, and the yet unborn life that he 
had given, both perish through his sm I 
She stood before him, with the autumn roses in her hand, 
and the lingering stray beams of light^ining in the deep 
spiritual sweetness of her eyes. 

He shuddered beneath her gaze;—all that was dearest to 
him grew worse torture than devils frame. A littl^ while 
—and she would Imow him as he was. A little while—and 
she would know ^at his kiss was accursed on her lips, that 
the barrier of an ineffacebble sin sundered them for ever, 
that the love she held the holiest and truest guardianship 
on earth was but a vain atonement for a brutal crime I 
She came and knelt beside him, she wound her arms 
about him, she sought his lips with her caresses. Was 
he in suffering, was he in pain ? He was silent to her! 
Why ? He would keep nothing that grieved him from A«r, 
even in love ? 

And he had to smile on her while his heart was breaking! 
He had to look down into her fair eyes, while he knew that 
towards them stole the doom of his past I Imprisoned from 
her sight through all her life, his hidden sin was loosed to 
rend hpr from him and destroy her at the last. And in the • 
failing light her eyes gazed upward with their deep, dream¬ 
ing love, and her lips, with the sinidss smile of childhood, 
were lif^ for his kiss^ • • 

. Oh^od!«>th6 throbs of his heart, as they beat agaiiwt 
hers, mus^ tell her, he thought, the secret they held; on 
the darkness of his face she must behold the darkness of 
his soul She leaned her cheek upon his hand—the blood 
Stain there must scorch her, She ItwA her head iigain^t 
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his breast-4he guilt it Teiled must Beal's her (Vom her 
resting-place. 

The guardiam of her youth, the husband of her love, t^ 
father of her child, tiie idol of her beautiful and trustful 
life—and through him she must die I 

His arms closed round her with passionate an^ish, his 
h'ps clung to hors with endless kisses—to him it was as 
the embrace of death—to him it was agonized as an eternal 
farewell. ^ 

Yet he held from her all sign; he spared her while he 
could all knowledge of his torture; he sacrificed his misery 
\o her, as he would have sacrificed honor, greatness, life 
tself, and given himself to an eternity of woe, could he 
Aave bought redemption at his cost for her alone. 

He left her—and she had seen no trace of the agony 
which could have 4)roken its bonds and flung him at her 
feet with tears of blood at every smile her fond eyes gave 
to his, at every lingering kiss her lips left on his own. But 
where «be could not follow or behold him—out in the 
shaddws of the tailing night, under the shelter of the 
leaves—that agony had its way, nature conquered the iron 
force that had chained it down and fordiddenit all utterance. 

He stood and gazed at her through the opened casements; 
ho knew that in life they might never meet again. The 
pure light fell around, flowers in a wilderness of blossom 
enclosed her, above her there stretched through the shadows 
the ivory spear and the white wings of a sculptured angel, 
Jihuriel; and upward to the angers face she lifted her soft, 
ihiep, haunting eyes, the eyes where the sadness of the past 
ever lay beneath the smile of childhood. And she must 
perish I—she, the angel of his life, by whom atonement had 
come to him, through whom all holier things had touched 
his heart. He wondered that he lived—that dumb, delirious 
wonder of despair which seizes those who suffer, those tc 
whom death will not come. ^ 

He saw nothing bat her—^the light shed was a halo like 
^ a glory ^on her brow; her eyes, looking outward to the 
‘ night, seemed to look through his soul; aud^ above, where 
the, marble Ithurief leaned, the white wings of the an'j,^, 
enclos^ her, and the white spear banned fr^^ her, the 
innocent and the sacrificed, hie love that was accursed, his 
gmlt that had ari^n} 
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And out of the gloom of the ruined cloisters and the 
Ranging screens of ivy, there crept a shadow darker than 
any on the night; that shadow looked with him upon the 
innocence that the white-winged spirit ^ardm; that 
shadow, unseen by him, followed him as went down 
towards the sea. 

It was the foi*m of Marion Vavasour. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

“ THE BOWS OP THE MiaHTT ABB BBOXBN.” 

The full autumn moon shone on the silent seas, the gray 
shadows of the broken arches, and the stirless boughs droop¬ 
ing above the scattered ivy-covered graves as Strathmore 
went through the night; went with his proud head bowed, 
and all the haughty serenity of his bearing broken* and 
crushed. For he went to the man he had wronged. 

Valdor leant against a shaft of the ruined abbey, with 
t.he light shining on his face ; the ravages of captivity and 
of wretchedness were something worn away, but beauty, 
strength, brilliance, all the glory of manhood were gone, 
and gone for ever ; and Strathmore shuddered as he looked 
on him. How could this man forgive ? To have saved 
his life he could have uttered no word, have advanced no 
step ; he paused, and stood silent. All the enormity of his 
sin seemed to arise and stand betwixt them ; all the vast¬ 
ness of the mercy he had come to seek seemed to stretcli 
out, mocking and lost before him. “ Mercy ! ” What title 
to it had he ?—he who had ever denied it. 

The night was very calm, and its stillness was unbroken 
as they met; the one saw the husband of Lucille, the other 
her avenger aAd destroyer. • • 

' “ Strathmore I were yop traitor to me ?*’ 

The words fell at last from the man he had wAuged, 
low, almost gentle, but with reproach profound as 
which alone passef)!. the dying Omsar’s lips to him whopi hd 
had loved too loyally. , 

Strathmore quivered from head to toot traitor he bad 
been,*bnt there was no treachery in his bbnd. With a Ue 
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he could ha?e disarmed this man; with a lie have denied 
the chm'gG ; there was no proof against him sare Boch ^ 
his own words should give; no living sonl who could have 
brought this last sin home to him save himself. From him 
whom he had wronged, moreover, he came to seek a mercy 
so vast that the mercy which spares from death is pale to it. 
But his soul, steeped in so much error, lost in so much 
crime, still clung, even in its darkness, instinctively, and at 
all cost, to Truth. He bowed his head : 

** Yes! I betrayed you.” 

“ You J ” 

That one word was all he uttered, but in it all else was 
spoken ; the reproach, too deep for passion, too generous 
for revenge, of the betrayed who wrote : “ It is not an open 
enemy who hath<^done me this dishonor, for then I could 
have borne it. It was even thou, my companion, my guide, 
and my own familiar friend.” 

w I! **—^he lifted his head, and as the moonlight shone 
updn it, his face was filled with a terrible despair, and with 
that which is worse than suffering, and which had never 
before then reached his life—shame. “ I betrayed you—for 
her sake! ” 

Viler than he was in his own sight, he could be in no 
man’s: abhorrent of his sin, the purest could not be, more 
than he was then ; “ a traitor! ” many crimes had stained, 
but in his creed, none had dishonored him till this. And 
the haughty tyrant-nature in him, sickening at its own evil 
and its own shame, laid itself bare to the bone, malcing no 
plea, seeking no lie, craving no pardon, asking no palliation, 
save such, if any there were, as lay in those brief words, 

for her.” 

A deep sigh broke from the man he had ruined ; he had 
been dealt an injury so vast that all the life that lingered 
in him conid not suffice to efface or repair it; h6 had been 
fiung into a liviur^ tomb, and been cmshed’ under a more 
lingering, torture than that which gives death at a1>low ; 
his cause had been lost, his manhood had been wrecked, 
his strength had been destroyed for ever; yet his deep 
wro^g was less before him in that moment thfin the anguish 
which struck him like a knife, that the friend i^hom he had 
honmed and trusted, whose bread he had broken, and,whose 
^ hmid he bad grasped, should have turned traitor tp him. 
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“ Better have dealt me death, than have done friendship 
this dishonor 1 ” 

* The words were brief and simple ; wider rebuke lay in 
them than lies in inyectiye or in cnrse; and Strathmore 
shuddered as he heai’d. Kone knew their truth more 
utterly than he; none honored honor more sacredly than 
he who had violated it; none held its laws more just and 
binding than he who had broken through them. 

Ho bowed his head as one who bows before the lash 
which he merits too deeply to an’est. 

“ Say what you will! The vilest words you give will 
never reach the vileness of my guilt, I wronged you more 
brutally, more accursedly than by a death-thrust j and yet 
—I sinned for her ! ” 

As he spoke the last words, his head^was reared with its 
old proud dignity of bearing, and through the misery upon 
his face there flashed the old, grand, wild, inflexible pas¬ 
sions which through life had wrecked his peace and stamed 
his soul. • 

“ I betrayed you to save her from my doom. To spare 
myself a thousand deaths^I. would have never turned a 
traitor to a dog that should have trusted me; you have 
known me, you know that! It was in his trust. I had 
sworn her life should be before my own; I kept it so. I 
have been true to him / You do not loathe me for my 
wrong to you more vilely than I loathe myself; my sin is 
not blacker and fouler in your eyes than in mine ; and yet— 
were it to be done again, I would do it, if so only I could 
save her ! Crime is more accursed to me than it ever wan 
to the holiest life that ever shrank from it. I sicken for 
peace, for rest, for expiation — oh, my God, for guUihss- 
ness I —and yet there is no crime I would not take on me if 
it could spare her. I owe her all—my soul itself! ” 

The lyords rang out on the still night, floating far over 
the starlit saa ; his wild, erring sacriflce, his guilty, grand 
defiance flung down before the man who held so terrible a 

S ower of # vengeance, lilent with the heart-sick*iess of* 
espair, the pathos of a vain remorse, the wretchedness of 
an utter impotence, of a love th^ was powerless to def^d 

or save. . ^ * 

He who heard stood silent and motionless, his eyes fixed 
un Strathmore’s face, on which the light <Jf the moon fell. 
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IliK own wrong, his own love, the memory of all he had 
endured, the knowledge that he who stood before him was 
the husband of Lucille—these were forgotten in that mo» 
ment; he only saw the depth and vastness of this man’s 
guilt, the passion and tlie despair of his remorse. All else 
seemed too {wor, too mean, too utterly of self to be remem- 
be^d then ; all else seemed to float far away into oblivion 
before tlie might of this man’s misery, the greatness of his 
hopeless thirst and travail for expiation. 

Strathmore met his eyes unflinchingly; criminal he was, 
but coward never. He stood erect, his face white as death 
and drawn as with the deep and haggard lines of age. He 
did not plead; he offered no word more that could have 
seemed to seek extenuation of his sin : not even for her sake 
could he stoop to m-ay for mercy from the man he had be¬ 
trayed. He imewthat she must die—for he knew that the 
ghastliness of his past, touching her, would slay her like the 
breath of the destroying angel. 

"you have your vengeance—take it,” he said, calmly, 
while his voice was changed to a hoarse and hollow utter¬ 
ance vibrating on the stillness. " Take it ! It is your 
right. The innocent and the* unborn will perish together 
for my guilt. It is no more than 1 merit,” 

Valdor shuddered, and the red blood flushed his face; 
for the moment he had risen above the weakness and the 
error of man, and had remembered alone pity such as 
Heaven itself may yield. But he was human—he had 
loved; with those words Im was dashed back to the 
frailty of humanity and of i)a8sion. He saw before him 
the lover, the lord, the possessor of the life that he had 
worehipped—the husband of her youth, the father of her 
child. 

A great straggle shook him, like a stonn-wind. He 
turned and paced the long stretch of sward under the 
rained aisles, his steps falling in heavy, broken *^measare 
on the silence that‘%as only stirred by the sighing of the 
waves far down beyond the glimmer of the moonlit leaves. 

If ever man strove between good and evil, lie wrestled 
with his tempters them But not for the first time did he 
comeito the conflict, nor for the first time hadKe conquered. 
Long ago he had striven to have strength for this nour if 
it came; and he^had strength now. 
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He oame and stood before Strathmore in the gray calm 
shadow of the monastic burial-place, beside the ivy-cjovcred, 
Wwly grave on which that soliUry word was carved, 

SttcilU. 

“ Could you not trust me in so little ? True, 1 spoke to 
you in madness ; I refused you mercy in the blind hate of a 
bratal passion ; J knew not what I did ! But could you 
not have known me well enough to know that, when that 
hour WAS passed, I should regret ? Could you believe that, 
in cold blood, I should have been so vile as to take from you 
what loved and was loved by yon ? Could you think that 
your appeal would not disarm me, that your remorse and 
your atonement would have no sanctity in my sight ? 1 
spoke in haste—I erred ; but before the night was passed I 
had repented.” 

“ Repented / Oh, my God !—and I-” 

The words rang out like a great death*cry over the silent 
seas. • 

“ And you misjudged me! As you misjudge me now. 
Jt is not tor me to revenge, ^our guilt—and revenge it on 
the guiltless! It is not for her to suffer because I was 
wronged—such vengeance would be for devils! Your 
secret is safe—your remorse is sacred with me. Lucille 
shall never learn that you were her father’s destroyer 
she shall never know that she was Erroll’s child. I came 
to say this to you—this only. Friendship is ended for 
ever between us ; but there may be still, at the least—for¬ 
giveness.’’ 

And in his eyes, as he spoke, there was a divine light, 
and in his voice a divine pity; noiselessly, swiftly, as though 
to put aside all answer, and to spare him whom he had 
pai’doned from his own gaze, he turned and vyent through 
the soft shadows of the leaves, through the twilight of the 
ruined aisle, •through the stillness of the night, away down 
to where the sea lay. And the man whom crime had not 
made a coward, to whom remorse had not taught m^cy, in 
whom misery had not availed to bring humility and pitw, 
who had trtssted to the strength of his own hand, and the 
mailed might of his own will, and had been his own g<^, his 
own judge, his own law, trembled, like a g^t tree strickoa 
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at its roots as he heard the words which epar^ him, the 
words of that mercy which he had ever denied j and he fell 
down on the dank sward, stricken there, motionless, pros% 
trate, voiceless, as in the years that were gone he had fallen 
by the side of the dead whom he had slain. Never had 
his sin looked so great to him as in that hour in which 
its vengeaBc|k"«as withheld *from him ; never had his sonl 
been so near to its redemption as now wh^ its vileness 
looked darkest in his sight, and was laid bare in the light of 
an unhoped deliverance till he beheld it as it w'as beheld 
of God. 

Out of the shadow of the arches stole the dai'ker shadow 
that had followed him With the glide of a snake she swept 
through swathes of light and breadths of gloom, through 
tangled masses heavy with rain, and wide, endless stretches 
of park land, brokpn up in hill and dale, with forest-trees 
and deep deer-pools. As the snake steals its rapid way, so 
she stole on hers, swift as a stag’s flight, passing, as though 
borne on the wind, through the twilight of the still and 
silveup;' night. 

She bad his secret—she had her vengeance. And ever as 
she went, with her amber hair loosening in the breeze sweep¬ 
ing from the sea, and sometliingof her lost dead beauty lent 
to her face in that moonlit gleam, as her eyes flashed once 
more with the evil triumph, the victorious and cruel lust of 
the years that were now gone, Marion Vavasour murmured 
over, till the woods were borne in strange wild rhythm 
on wne woodland silence for away, to join the ceaseless 
lulling of the waves: 

** Such mercy as you gave, I give to yon—^no more I ” 

Lucille watched for him. 

The night was hushed and very soft, with the light of the 
stars falling over the vast depths of woodland, stretching 
downward to the sea ; and as she gazed upon it, while the 
sweet \vild wind played among her hair, and the fiagrance 
of dew-laden flowers rose upward from the gra#s below, her 
eyes filled with tears—the tears of % joy beyond words, tiliat 
frembl^ even at its own intensity. She was so*' happy!— 
she who shared his life as no ^her hdd ever shai'^ it. 

murmur of the sea, the low, glad belling <Df the deer, 
the ofo of every blossom tha|^ was home on the wii^s of 
W^df the sir^r light on every leaf that quivered in^the 
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moonbeams, these were all poems to her—sweet voices that 
chimed in with the rejoicing of her life. And Where jshe 
Ifaned^ with the dreaming lustre in her childlike eyes, and 
the star-rays circling her fair bowed head, her lips moved 
in prayer, pure as the prayer of infancy and as unquestion¬ 
ing in faith. Prayer lor all thjpgs that suffered; for all 
that needed pity; for all who were weary and travel-Men, 
and had sinned against the holiness or love; for all the 
homeless and the desolate, who bore the burden of the day, 
and knew the shadow of that merciless calamity whose 
knowledge had never touched her; prayer of that divine 
compassion which rises from the ftilness and the gratitude 
of joy, and from the gbiy of its own hushed gladness 
remembers and looks back on those who suffer, and pleads 
for them, even as angels plead. 

The night itself seemed to grow holier about her, the 
silence to pause in purer and gentler vigil around the sanc¬ 
tity of those early years, and God’s own presence to encircle 
and to shield the life which knew him without fear as Love 
alone. • 

And towards her, through the darkness, with the noise¬ 
less swiftness of the wim, stole the shadow of the 
destrtyer. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


Km fjfuvTa 6(j}ei\fifiaTa ^nLv, 


Hb lay stretched on the dank earth without movement, 
save for the shudder that now and again ran through liis 
frame. His guilt had been abhorred and abjured from the 
first hotfr of its crime, but his pride had remained with him 
unchastened,® unbent, untaught to work its doom, by its 
scoihfril and blasphemous deification of will and of power. 
Now this, too, was stricken from his hands—^his ovfti weak- • 
•ness had come home to him, he had been strengthless before 
the recoil oPhis sin, he had recognized the supreme wisdom 
of the truth, without which aU lives are at best but of %«rped 
bemity and of splendid error—-the truth which lies m obey- 
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kw which is jnst, and letting result iie with deit?« 
and with the fhture. 

He had been spared! The warmth, the redemption, thi 
divinity of that mercy which he had ever denied, had touched 
him as the light of morning touches the gloom, till all that 
is dark and impure is bathed in its gloiy. Mercy, likeness 
aiid attribute of God, which when it comes to earth makes 
man godlike, he had thrust ever from him ; he had veiled 
hie and closed his heart to it; remorse had never taught 
him pardon; striving for atonement, he had never taken its 
first step—forgiveness. All its softness, all its holiness, all 
its serene and sanctified humanitj, had been dead to him, 
rejected, scorned, destroyed—and now mercy had risen and 
saved him, and in its light he saw the vastness and the 
darkness of his own guilt. 

All his past life lived once more for him through those 
long and soiitaiy hours; as men drowning in the great waste 
of tiie sea remember every face, every link, in the years that 
are epded for ever, so he saw all the forgotten things of his 
youth and of his manhood. He seemed to look back on his 
life as from the depths of a grave, and to behold it^proud, 
powerful, generous, honored amdhgst men ; but stained with 
sin, wrecked by passion, riven at the core by the curse of 
one crime, and never reaching expiation because never 
bending to humiliation. For he bad never forgiven!—he 
had never learned that sin in his own life commanded from 
liim pardon to sin for even seventy times seven; he had 
iievei’ recognized that crime in his own soul forbade to him 
for ever the right of judgment, and enjoined on him to 
his grave the duty of an exhaustless mercy, unswerving, un¬ 
weakened, whatever temptation might assail. He had never 
forgiven!—there, worse than in the first-born crime which 
bad spiling from the blindness of his passions, lay the depth 
of his sin, the vainness of his atonement. 

The night was very still. t. 

There was no breath among the falling leaves, no ny^ve 
, ment eacept the ceaseless ebbing of the sea belo|?. In the 
serene skies countless stars shone without a floating cloud to ^ 
veil them, and the long ivy coils over the lonely graves lay 
d^k spd stirless in the moonlight. There was not a sound 
bcbie on the air, not a shutldcr that stole through the 
jalitumnal forests*; the silent swept cu irimeasnred 
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nd tinbroktai—for the nij^ht did not whisper the secrets' it 
shrouded, the cold stars had no pity and uttered no warn- 
ilig, the world reeled on, and the innocent were unguarded, 
and the face of God was unseen. 

Slowly and dully through the hush of the night there 
swung the midnight chimes of the abbey, iron strokes that 
dealt out the merciless passage of time, shadowy bells that 
echoed mournfully over the waters, wild boating cadences, 
now lost, now heard, dimly flung out in waves of sound upon 
the silence. Their melody beat upon his ear, and throbbed 
through his brain with a strange, jarring echo, unreal and 
yet familiar ; he rose slowly to his feet, and lifted his face 
to the coolness of the night. Beneath, stretched the silvered 
lustre of the seas, where life and death had wrestled for 
him; around him was the deep and solnnin tranquillity, 
when all things are at rest; above, the cold, dark, star- 
lighted skies that reached onward and upward to the in¬ 
finite. Mercy!—the whole night seemed to throb with that 
one word: the sea in its depths murmured it to him by 
whom it had been denied; the weary bells as they swung 
through the stillness bore jt upon the wind. Mercy!—he 
had no right to it, no title to it; what his life had refused, 
Ins life could not claim. Mercy! Above, in the dark 
lustre of the skies, the light of heaven seemed shining ’witli 
the glory that is Forgiveness ; and below, in the black and 
endless waste of the ocean, lay the abyss into which his 
risen sin seemed to force the life that had been wxtliout 
compassion. 

He stret(;]ied bis arms out to the dark and fathomless 
gulf that had been his righteous doom, and upward to that 
divine and (cloudless light which never till now had shone 
for him, which now seemed dying from his sight ere be 
could rcacli it, or implore it to stay with him yet—yet to 
redeem liim ! That noiseless prayer went up to God in 
the silence of the night—who sliall say^at it was lost ? 

llfi'^iurucd from the solitary shore, and took his back* 
ward way tlyough the shoTdows of the old monastic fftuial* 
place, where the sepulchres were made above the sounding 
of the sea, aixd were turned eastwards, that the light 6f 
early dawn, .brealcing on the n^orld, might shine firfet 
them—^the dead. 

He* reeled back, struck as with his deatk-fhruat. 
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Between him and the white lustre of the stars, standir.^ 
out from the darhuess of the ivied gloom, like a wraith 
&om the tomb, rose the form of Marion Vavasour, • 
With her amber hair floating on the winds, with a wild, 
acGxursed beauty come back to her irom that hour from her 
past, with the light of a merciless triumph, and the shadow 
of a deathless grace strangely blent with the soiled, tom 
garments of an outcast, and the lost misery of one in 
whom shame had perished for ever, she rose in his path— 
now, as before, claiming him hers by right of that com¬ 
panionship in guilt, by title of their mutual bond of sin. 
Temptress, traitress, assassinatress, she returned to him 
after the long flight of years, holding him yet her own by 
the close tie of died-out passions and of bui’ied sins ; anS 
behind the ruthless cruelty of the destroyer there looked 
the grand and ailstere justice of the Avenging Angel For 
her the sin had been sinner!; by her came its retribution. 

There, between the light and him, she rose, hovering, 
as it seeuied, upon the watery mists, the shining brilliance 
of the night—and he gazed at her, filled with the speech¬ 
less horror tnat had come on him when he had seen her 
face rise out of the depths of the sea in the white storm- 
flame. 

A mocking mirth rang down the stillness of the night, 
vibrating through the chimes of midnight bells, echoing 
above the sounding of the seas: 

** At last, Strathmore !—at last I ” 

“At last r* 

The words broke from his lips in an unconscious echo, 
vhile the great dews gathered on his forehead, and in his 
eyes came the agony of the stag hunted to bay and caught 
within, the toils. The supreme hour of his life, the 
supreme retribution of his sin hud come. A shiver rau 
through his frame. He had loved her I So well, so well! 
as never man loved woman, and even now the Snusic that 
still lingered in hdr voice thrilled tbrougH him with its 
melo(^. It was the echo of his past; the echo ^f bis 
youth. ' 

( Had that love ever wholly died, though hate had trodden 
it out and been greater than its greatest. Love is its own 
avenger. «• 

“At last vShe aeemod to float still before him pn the 
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eliadowy luminance of the staiTy night, her hair flung ou«' « 
upon the winds, her wreck of broken and di^onored love- 
• linessa spectre risen from the buried years. My lover, 
wlio lived but in my life, who saw no sun but in my eyes, 
who held crime sweet if I but bade it! did you think wo 
were parted for ever ? did you dream that the years could 
long sunder us? did you not know I should soon or late 
claim you my own ? You are mine—^you are mine I To-¬ 
night I take back my empire I ” 

Mute, blind, paralyzed, he stood and gazed at her, the 
sickness of horror on liim ; on the silvery mists of the 
night the words lingered softly, mockingly, wildly; a 
strange triumph blent with the rfth and thrilling melody 
of voice. Ghastlier than any curse of vengeance, more 
horrible than any death-stroke dealt him, were those words 
that spoke to him in the love-tones of old!—were those 
words which across the great gulf of crime and hatred 
floated to him and smote him with his past! 

Her laugh rang down again, breaking the murmur of 
the seas. 

“ What! no word when I claim back my sovereignty ? 
No vow, no kiss ? You !* my lost lover~who adored the 
very roses that my lips had pressed, who let honor d^ 
away, a jeered and useless thing, to lie at my feet, to rest 
in my bosom, to gaze in my eyes; who wooed and courted ' 
guilt, as others glory, when mp hand pointed, and mp 
voice whispered it ? What! no caress, no oath, no grati¬ 
tude, when by our love I claim you, and own you, alone, 
to-night ? What! the roses are dead, is the love dead 
too ? The murdered are buried, is the love buried too ? " 

“ In mercy—^in pity—^be silent I ” 

The words broke in a hoarse, inarticulate cry from his 
throat: he thought her senses gone, and in the diasteued 
passions, the broken pride, the poi^ant remorse, and self- * 
abasem^t of that hour, he knew himself too deeply guilty 
to have titk*to lift himself above heVor wreak ms wrongs 
on his destroyer. The evil had gone from his emil, the • 
brutal hatj^d from his life; in his own sight his crime was 
now so great that it lowered hers, and withheld her from 
his vengeanifie. The relentless and iron bate withfwhich 
it had putsued her had died when the light of mercy had 
shoQe on his heart, and the appeal to Heaven been on his 
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Ups: if she liad tempted, he had avenged; if she had 
murdered with her lie, be had slaughtered with his hand. 
What was he that he had title to condemn this womanf 
ymt as were his life-long wrongs, wide as were her ac- 
esu!S?6ed crimes ? She drew nearer to him, leaning on the 
dickering brilliance of the night like a spirit borne upon 
the air ; and as her ejes gaz^ closer into his, as her hair 
floated in the light, as nearer and nearer came tliat soilcf], 
broken, ruined wreck of all that she had been, she saw 
kjzfi shudder and reel back, and close his eyes to shut out 
fckat mockery and resurrection of the past. 

“ Silent ?—silent ? ” she echoed. “ Why, the days were 
when the world had ^0 music for you but my voice !— 
when but to hear me murmur those fool’s words, ‘ I love 
you! ’ honor, duty, bi-otherhood, men’s laws and God’s 
commands, were {fll thought \7orthless ! ‘ Eternal love, 

eternal love! ’ that was what you vowed methoaigh tbo 
earth should be shattered, and the heavens should flame 
like a scroll, m were to love for ever! Heaven itself was 
not t6 sever ws / Ah I and the love lasted but the life of 
the rose! ” 

“ Oh God, cease! ” 

Her words as they lingered down the air with all the 
unforgotten melody of old, mocking, terrible, yet with a 
strange and bitter sadness sighing through them — the 
lament of youth, the weariness of despair—pierced him 
to the soul, till the pent sulfering of years broke out and 
poured itself before the woman by whom his youth had 
been destroyed, his life been wrecked. 

“ Love ?—love ? Dare you spe^ it to me ? k-y, I 
loved you, Heaven help me I I loved you, better than 
life, or guiltlessness, or brotherhood, or God ; angel, devil, 
temptress, traitress, that you were ! You had my life, my 
my heart, my honor, my soul, all that was mine on earth and 
in eternity. What were they to you? Toys tliat you 
played with, and hurlhd back into ruin and guilt; slaves 
that yo^ dragged at your feet for the whole world to Itfhgh 
at, then steeped in blood and hounded on to murder! ” 

A tearless sob caught his breath, and broke heavily on 
the sijenoe of the night, then the loosened rhsh of wor^ 
swept on again, all the silent agony, all the crashed-^ 
misery many years breaking their prison before, raa 
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^omati who had known his madness, made his crime, and 
suffered from his vengeance. 

• “ Is there measurement for your sin to me ? Guilty I 
was, but not to you; shame was glorious for you, death 
welcome for you, crime and dishonor sweet for you I I 
gave you all the glory of my manhood, I gave you all the 
peace of my whole life, I gave you more—a deni’s gift, yet 
given because I loved you —Ms blood I—sacrificjed, guiltless 
—-his blood, that is on me and mine for ever! Your crime 
is without end to me; to my dying hour the guilt you 
scourged me to, is on me ; it poisons every innocent thing, 
it curses every hope of peace ; cverv year the roses bloom, 

I think of you ; every summer sim that sets, I see his 
death agony, I hear his dying words,—I know I slaugh¬ 
tered him as wild beasts kill what they hate ! Oh God I 
the vileness of your sin was never equalled upon earth- 
save—save—by the vileness of my oim I ” 

Her eyes fastened on him with a strange look that 
seemed to bum through the misty brilliance round them, 
wildly mournful, cruelly triumphant; to-night, fo*r one 
brief hour at least, she took back her empire, she ruled 
him, she tortured him, khe shook his passions,* as the 
cycloon shakes the cedars; she alone was remembered 
by him. His proud and ice-cold life still was liven 1x> its 
centre by her; in all its mailed and kingly power, within 
it had ever lived the agony of a cheated love, the torture 
of a deathless remorse; he had never forgotten the idol-' 
atry of his youth, he had never ceased to suffer I And 
the vain and evil triumph of her nature flashed out with 
pitiless exaltation ; even while her eyes dwelt on him with 
the thirsty pain which in her, too, wearied for the past; 
which in her too, yearned towards all that was lost for ever I 
“ Vile as it was,” she said, slowly, “ you revenged it as 
brutally ! Once you drove me out to what was worse than * 
death, once^you loosed me to death itself^ and the storm 
and the waves knew more mercy than You! ” 

^Such mercy as yott gave, t gave to you I ” the wordfl* 
that he had spoken in the past, broke unconsciously once 
more firom his lips, hoarse with anguish, terrible in misery# 
pleading ^not with her, but with the condemnation of ma 
conscience, the accusation df the past. “ I pursued you, 

I destroyed you, I hunted you down to* ruin, as you had 
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hunted me to crime. I bade yon die the death that yon 
had dealt to him. 1 had no pity!—who should have 
seen my brotherhood in the foulest criminals that taint the * 
earth, who should have known that I had forfeited for ever 
my right to judgment! But it was not my wrongs that I 
revedged, it was not the curstf on m//life that I remembered 
when I smote you—^it was his ! Guiltless, you slew him I 
Loyal, and just, and stainless, your lie hurled him to his 
OTave! That was your crime—for that my vengeance. 
Answer me now, before God, you who made me his mur¬ 
derer, you who slew him without pity in his glory and his 
youth—answer me, was the vengeance greater than the 
crime ? 

Where she stood before him, she to whom crime had 
been triumph and vengeance, who had been without 
pity and without remorse, shrank and quivered for one 
moment as though stnick to the heart; then she raised 
herself slowly in the starlight, with something of the 
old grgnd grace and sovereign gesture of her past, while 
for once in her eyes there was no evil, for once on her lips 
no lie. 

Greater ?—^No ! But it w^ not yow hand which 

should have dealt it, Strathmore.’" 

He bowed his head where he stood in the bright mist 
shining from the sea: 

“ I know it— now! Your sin was mine and mine was 
yours, /had no right to strike you—-/.'-—who was guiltier 
yet than you.” 

He had drunk the bitterest drop in the cup of his retri¬ 
bution ; he had vanquished the darkest passion of his 
nature ; he had taken submissively as his due the cruellest 
stripe of his scourge, now, wlien to the woman who had 
been his betrayer he spoke in jieace, and taking her sin as 
' liis own, laid down his rights of vengeance. 

She was silent, in )^er eyes passionate hate and wild 
regret, love that seemed to live again, victory strange ^d 
Eameless,* passions dead, and conscience wakenc(3, seemed 
to gleam, all mingled and in conflict, and burn through the 
floating shadows of the night; while on the stillness there 
only broike the sighing of the midnight seas, the, echo of 
the midnight bells. She leaned^hearer yet towards him, her 
hair driving backwiird in the wind, the rava/jee of time atid 
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shame fallen from her in the softened shade and with 
that gesture both remembered how she had once pressed his 
Ifand against her bosom and bidden him go sin for her, 
when with tiger-thirst she panted for blood, for life! 

“ Strathmore I Jt wronged yon once ; I came to-night to 
wrong you more. I murdered once; I came to-night to 
slaughter yet again! Years ago, in my extremity, you said 
such mercy as I gave, you gave to me. Such mercy 1 came 
to-night to give to you—^no more I 

She saw him stagger again, she heard one convuVied and 
tearless sob break again upon the stillness, she saw in his 
eyes gather the wild and hunted misery that she had known 
—and in that moment the vile and cruel nature inboni in 
the traitress revived and ruled. He suffered!—he suffered! 
She had her triumph I she had her foot upon the haughty, 
humbled neck; she had her hand upon %he proud, mail^ 
heart, to wring it as she would. Through all the courae of 
bitter, baffled years, she had waited for that hour—and it 
was hers. 

Her laugh, jeering, victorious, accursed, so ghastly fii its 
melody, rang on the air. 

“ Ay ; the love lived but the life of a rose—^you have 
replaced it. Why leave what you cherish ? We can strike 
you through her 1 While she sleeps in her innocence, and 
dreams of your kisses, the whisper can steal to her that will 
scare sleep for ever, and tell her the life that her husband 
destroyed.” 

A cry from him broke her words—a cry so ten’ible, so 
heart-broken, that as it echoed down the lonely shore jmd far 
across the waves, those sleeping out at sea heard it, and 
woke, and shuddered, thinking it the death-wail of some 
drowning man sinking, beyond help, in the solitude of the 
ocean. It silenced even her. 

This had been her coveted lust; this had been the 
moment *for ,which she had watched, and waited, and pur¬ 
sued, and endured the weary coursd*of loathsome yeai^ 
He “buffered! where she hovered, shadow-like, be^re his , 
aching sigfit, her eyes seemed to pierce through into his 
life, her laugh to echo with a devil’s joy. His secret in 
hands!—his aarling’s peace laid at her mercy !—thanyvhom 
the panthm* were gentler to miove, the vulture wertf more 
pitiful to spare! His lips parted, but formed no sound, the 
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£,frcat dews stood like the sw^cat of death upon his hrow, his 
limbs trembled, his eyes were fastened on her with a dumb 
agonized ap^al. If before that hour retribution had nev^ 
overtaken nim, in it retribution would have fallen on hinj 
vast as his dead crime. 

“ Your lips were mine! ” she cried, laughing still in that 
mocking miith ; “ their kisses must poison hers. Your 
hand slew him! its touch must pollute hers. Oh, lover, 
who lived but in my smile! did yon not know the dead 
passion would rise up and curse the new ? Oh, lord of iron 
will! did yon dream that you were sti’ouger than fate, and 
vengeance, and a woman’s hate, and think you could 
strangle your secret, and shelter j'our darling for ever? 
What 1 while the earth held your crime, and I still had 
life ?—while the red grasses had once drunk his blood, and 
I lived to tell her ^the hidden sin of her husband ? Strath¬ 
more, Strathmore ! was ilmt your wisdom, ihai your strength? 
Oh, fool, who thought yourself as deity! Oh, madman, 
who hoped that the past "could ever be silenced ! ” 

IV' words vibrated through the air, ringing high in cruel 
mockery, throbbing on the stillness with their bitter irony, 
piercing him with iron thrust; .and his agony broke out in 
rt single prayer, not to her, never to her, but to the Eternity 
that shone above and gazed upon him through the calm 
eyes of the stars. 

** Lucille! Lucille ! Oh, God of the guiltless, save her!” 
The prayer rang through the silence as though pleading at 
ihe very throne of heaven, borne there by all the voices of 
the night; before its anguish her laugh died, the triumpJi 
faded from her eyes, a bitter sigh ran through her. 

“ God of the guiltless!—he is not our God! ” 

In the words there Avere the wild regret, the passionate 
derision, of a life dimly waking to remorse, and struggling 
under the heavy, stifling burden of unrepented sins and of 
inexpiable crimes. ‘ 

“ But he is hers / ” ( ' 

The answer was still a prayer, brojeen, hopeless, pleadklg; 
tnot to h(s torturer, not to his destroyer, but to those serene 
and lustrous worlds in which were spoken the majesty 
and" the piety of the Infinite. Could they look on and 
see theo sinless perish I Wou]jd the God she worshipped 
in her childlike trusty with every sun that rose and cvpry 
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night that fell, desert her now ? The night Bwam round 
him, the noiae of the waves surged in his brain, his lips 
were white and eleven, his eyes saw nothing but the face of 
iiis destroyer, and the divine lustre of the heavens shining 
hir away. 

There was no thought of violence, no instinct to crime in 
him now, sin had lost its hold upon his soul, for belief in 
immortality had risen there; there was nothing but a 
stunned, dull despair, in which he saw his own guilt recoil 
upon the innocent, and was powerless to shield or ^ve her. 

Marion Vavasour stood and gazed on him, and in her eyes 
there gleamed that strange and nameless blending of hate 
and love, of triumph and regret, of mocking victory and of 
thirsty pain, which had. come tlMire before ; if ever in licr 
life she had loved, she had loved him, and she thought of 
the glo^ of her womanhood, the splendtour of her power, 
when his life had been hers, and her loveliness had bound 
him in its golden chains ; she thought of the great passion 
that he had poured out at her feet, and that she had broken, 
cheated, ruined, and driven to its guilt. * 

She leaned nearer to him once more, with a relic of the 
})roud and sovereign grace returned to the dark, dishonqured 
wretchedness of the Outcast. 

“The God of the guiltless! We know no God, you and 
1! We know that if there be a God, he sends his sunlight 
on the criminal, and lets the sinless perish! You have 
lived in honor, and riches, and power, and men's esteem, 
and 1 in bcggaiy, and misery, and shame! What justice 
is there there? Our sin was mutual! Since I am a wan¬ 
derer and an outcast, so should you be; since I am home¬ 
less, and dishonored, and accursed, so should you be. Our 
guilt was equal, why not our punishments ? If T deal you 
back your cruelty and your vengeance to-night; if I tell you 
such mercy as you gave I give to you; if 1 smite you with 
your dead crime, what is it more than justice ? ” 

His head sank; he knew it was ncTmore. And a great 
darkifess covered his sight, hiding the radiance of th| stars 
his life was^eld in the iron bonds of a pitiless retribution, 
and in his misery the voice of the woman who had been his 
temptress, caAe to him like the voice of vengeance, ^fcilesa 
but just. ' • 

“ JJ’o mure!”^1&lie echoed, slowly. “No mor?—to you! 
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Listen* Strathmore! Since the hour that we parted I ha\« 
had but one aim* one toil* one thirst* one hope—to destr^ 
yon pitilessly as you destroyed me. To see you suffer, iS) 
see you fall, to wring your heart, to kill your pride, to make 
every breath a pang to you* to have yon at my mercy and 
deny it you, to toiture, shame, dishonor, scourge you* curse 
you. I have only lived for that I ” 

The words had risen* hissing through the night like a 
sn^*s hiss, all the intensity of hate that she had cherished 
vibrating through them, and showing him the black and 
fethomless abyss on which he stood—one gesture of her 
hand* and he must fall, dragging downward the soilless life 
he loved, to perish in his guilt! 

No word escaped him, no movement, his blood was ice, 
his breath crushed; all of life that was in him gazed out 
from the agony bf his eyes;—it was the petrifaction o* 
despair. 

Yet—even now—even for the innocent—^he would not 
plea^ to h&r. She might destroy—she could not abase 
him. She saw it—and out of the poignant virulence of 
her hate, a kindred grandeur, a wild reverence, flashed from 
the proud, pitiless soul of Mariofl Vavasour for this man, who 
even in crime, even in torture, never wholly lost his greatness. 

*‘I came to destroy you! Why not? Why not? The 
tiger does not spare its fangs, nor the vulture its fury; 
while neither hate what they pursue as I have hated! ’’ she 
said slowly, while her voice sank lower and thrilled its rich 
music through the night. I have your secret, Strathmore ^ 
I can slay what you Icve to-night. I can whisper to her 
what her husband is; and the day when it breaks will find 
her dead. Oh, heaven! I have longed for it! I have only 
lived for that— to strike her in your arms, to rend her out 
of your honor and shelter, to crush her down where yonr 
love cannot shield her or reach her, to take her yputh, her 
loveliness, her innocence, and make them vile ,as my life, to 
have no pity on her, ‘and torture you through her, till jp all 
0 your yaars you should have learnt no misery ^uch as that 

lore should bring you! I hated her—I cursed her! ”- 

He stayed her with a gesture, grand in command, 
supretpe in its agony: 

Peace! Slay her if you iliust with my guilt, but never 
dare to curse her»— 3 ^ 0111 —her father’s murderess! ” ‘ 
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Her eyes dwelt on him with a nameless pain, a softened 
lig^^t, in which their evil and their thirst were quenched j 
i£e finng her arms up toward the skies, and raised her 
iihameless and dishonoured brow to the pure lustre of ilie 
autumnal skies. 

“ Oh God I to-night I too remeihbered that! I had your 
secret; I panted to destroy her; the wind was not swifter 
than I as I went to my vengeance-” 

Again over the seas rang the hoarse, ghastly cry of a man 
in his agony—it was past then—her vengeance!—God had 
looked on and seen the guiltless perish! 

“It was so swcet—so sweet, that death blow to strike 
both / ” and her voice rose higher, piercing through the air, 
while still she raised her face upward—upward—to the 
hght of the stars. “ She was alone—^ypur love, your 
strength, your power, could do nothing to shield her ihm! 
The night gave her to me, there where she leaned in its 
starlight, watching for you I There was no arm to shield 
her—no eye to behold us. She was mine! mine to cri^h 
with my hand like a bird or a flower—mine to kill with 
more torture still by your criipe, and I could have stamped 
her life out as we tread out an insect’s—and I longed for 
it, hungered for it, pined for it I And yet— is there a God ? 
Does ho keep even us from the last depths of hell ? Where I 
crouched in the darkness, I heard her pray, pray for all 
things that suffered, for all that were in sin and woe; in her 
joy, in her youth, she prayed for us—the guilty and the 
xiirsed! The light was on her—and I saw in her father’s 
iyes, her father’s smile. I remembered how I had murdered 
him I I could not slay her then—^not thm —even though 
you loved her I I could not touch her—look on her— 
Weathe near her. Her prayer stood between ns, her 
father’s memory held her from me, the dead himself smote 
my vengeaiice from my hands. I spared her! I —the 
world must end*to-night! ” •, 

Her Jaugh rang on the air in mockery of herself—^then 
into her burning, weaiy eyes tears rushed for the first*timo 
since years of eharae; she quivered from head to foot, and 
stood there, in 4he starlight, trembling and afraid. In fear 
of him ? No % in fear of tliat lo^ ana shameless evil wkiob 
was called her Life. 

He heard her—and on his face there slfone a sudden 
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lights piire^ cloudless, glorified, like thM t>f the planets 
above. In torture she had not abased him, in agony she 
had not humbled him, in vengeance she had not laid Mu? 
suppliant; but now—in that hour of release, when into 
the darkness of his life the ransom of an unhoped mei*cy 
came—she had her victory. She saw him bow down be¬ 
fore her, broken, blinded, voiceless, senseless, his haughty 
power smitten as a granite shaft is smitten by the light¬ 
ning, his proud life pierced and shaken to the core, his 
soul laid bare and without shield, in tlie moment of his 
deliverance. 

By her bad come his guilt—by her also came his retri¬ 
bution and his redemption. 

The skies reeled round him in whirling circles of staiTv 
light; the silence of the night seemed filled with murmuring 
hosts of angel foices; the dead past seemed to fall from 
him for ever, and be swept away into those still and lustrous 
seas that echoed at his feet; and on the air, borne up on 
the winds and on the waves, he heard the dying words of 
the*"man whom he had loved and slain; “ I forgive 1 Oli 
(lod, / forgive I”—as though by that forgiveness pleading 
there for the pardon of the giiilty, for the safety of the sin¬ 
less. He had forgiven; who should avenge? 

In the silence where they stood together, Strathmore 
lifted hk head and looked on her, the vulture that had 
spared, the panther that had known some pang of pity at 
the last; and in her he saw, incarnated, his own merciless 
and brutal sin—saw it, accursed and loathsome as it was, 
denying the pardon which it lived to need, usurping the 
power and the judgment of deity to sate through them the 
rilest passions of mortality. 

His limbs shook, his lips quivered, his forehead was wet 
with the dews of a great anguish, but on his face shone that 
light which once before had come there when he had stood 
on the wreck of the sinlring ship with death^upon him, and 
the mad waves leaping round; and in liis eyes as they dwelt 
on hfir there was a profound anguish, gentle, fathomless, 
merciful, in the consciousness of his own guill, giving for¬ 
giveness to her at last, by whom his sin had come, by whom 
bis years had been accursed. ^ 

if was the supreme eipiaKon of his life. 

He stretched his hands towards her wh.ere she ‘stood, 
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and his voice vibrated with an infinite pardon through the 

night: 

The mercy you remembered to her, be remembered to 
you at the last* by her Gtod ? We both murdered him with 
brutal guilt—we have both striven to atone to him through 
the innocent. Let us part in 4)eace to-night—^let sin be 
dead in both our lives for ever.” 

She loolced at him one moment, in one long, last mute 
farewell—then she bowed her head in silent acceptation of 
his words of peace, of his renunciation of the power of guilt j 
and like a shadow on the air, a spirit on the wind, Idarion 
Vavasour swept from him through the autumn night, and 
through the white and wreathing mists that floated from the 
sea, and faded from his life for evermore. 

And once again, like a man bruised and stunned by a 
mortal blow, ho sank down among the coiMng ivy and the 
sea-splashed stones, his arms outstretched, his limbs shaken 
by a voiceless agony, alone in the silence of the night. For 
he had loved her; he had sinned for her, and all the irre¬ 
vocable crime of those dead years was but the darker ^nd 
more deeply cursed in his own sight, because the pity of God 
had touched his life with a divine, exhaustless, unutterable 
mercy, and had spared him the just harvest of his work 
when his guilt rose to destroy the innocent, and the strength 
of his own hand was stricken nowerless. 


CHAPTER LXXVJ. 

“k POI USCIMMO A reveedee' le stelle,” 

In the still night Lucille lay sleeping, as the young 
flower sleeps, unconscious of the brutal hand that has been 
stretched ^0 break and to despoil it, and that has passed 
over it withou? harm because its loveliness brought back v. 
pang 9f memory, an echo ^f lost youth. Through tlj^ lofty 
casement left open to the night, there shone the^ tranquil 
and star-studded skies, there came the frw melodious 
murmur of th^eas ; and straying through dark tracJeries of 
foliage and the dec)-) hues of painted panes, the light on 
her where she slept, and shea its halo roun^ her. 
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Her hair swept backward in its jjolden masses, a (]i‘.''.nning 
smile was on her lips, a soft flu&b on her biw, on which 
:,he chjwjtened brilliance of the moonlight fell, and injier 
sleep she murmured as though her Yearns were angels* 
whispers: 

“ God is Love ! *’ 

They were the last Vords of her evening prayer; the 
words that had stricken strengthless the hand which had 
been lifted to destroy her. 

He heard them as, from his agony on the lonely shore, he 
came into her presence as to some divine and sacred thing, 
ftiid stood to look on her in the repose of innocence and 
childhood, unconscious of the ghastly peril that had drawn 
near her in the silence and the solitude of the defenceless 
night, to strike her with his sin, and sacrifice her for his 
guilt—drawu so^near ! so near! He shuddered and sickened 
at its memoiy, gazing on her with bursting heart and yearn¬ 
ing eyes, listening for every soft pulse of her young life, 
watching for every noiseless breath that passed her lips, for 
evenr fmile that dreaming lent its light to sleep, as though 
she had been given back to him from the hideousness of 
death by storm, by flame, by poisoned steel, or by plague- 
tainted air. His dead sin had risen, and had crept to her 
to slay her with his past. And he bed thought to bury sin 
and bid it keep its peace, and have no resurrection! Oh, 
fool! oh, fool! 

“ God is Love ! *’ 

Yes ! God was Love, since he had saved her. He heard 
the words murmured in her happy rest, where she dreamed 
of angel voices and of lands beyond the sun ; and the smile 
upon her lips, where she lay in the serene and silvered glory 
of the heavens, lulled to slumber by the gentle echoes of the 
^stant seas, smiled on him with pardon from the dead, with 
mercy for the past, with sinless promise for the future, with 
light from Him by whom no prayer remains uuheard and 
no remorse denied.^, < 

Burning tears rose into his aching eyes, deep sobsrshook 
his frime—it was the agony of gratitude, the delirium of 
releaseand as he threw himself down beside her bed, his 
itrma oast over her in her sleep, his head bowed upon the 
loo$a tml of her bright h^ir, Strathmore laid down for 
ever the sins and the passions of his past, and gave, as h 
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vhe hand of God, his dedication to a life that should know 
eo law saTO of mercy, no governance save of compassion, 
go pause in self-humiliation, no pity in self-sacrifice, no 
^ort but for redemption, no travail but tor expiation—a 
life that should hold its holiest as nothing worth, its best as 
nothing given. 

And the tender chastened fight of the morning stars 
growing clearer and clearer to the dawn in which the 
sliadows of the night were fading, shone on him where lu 

knelt beside the deep pure sleep of innocence. 

* * * # ♦ / * 

Away in the deep heart of the great western forests, in 
the silence of the solitary swamps, where i)estilence is abroad 
in the torrid noons, and miasma rises with every night that 
falls, where the dank leaves drop death, and the graves lie 
thick under the cypress-woods, a womaij in the Order of 
St. Vincent de Paul lives ever among the poor, the suffering, 
the criminal, the shameless, sparing herself no pang, fearing 
no death—dead to the world, as the world is dead to her. 
For the dying her voice has a strange rich music, far beyond 
all other; for the innocent her look has a nameless terror, 
it is often very evil still; fqy those who are in dishonour, or 
in danger, her lips have a wild, sweet eloquence that scares 
tliem back from their abyss, and leaves them saved but sore 
afraid; for none has she a history. Once, when in her path 
some summer roses bloomed, and in the sunlight threw her 
soft fragrance on the Avind, they saw tears gather in her 
eyes and fall, slowly, as though each tear were a pang ; then 
alone did they ever see that ^e thought of her youth, that 
she remembered her past. 

In the press of the great world, far smxdered from her 
by whom his guilt came, through whom his guilt still pur¬ 
sues him, one man lives who joins to the life that is known 
of men, a -life that is unknown by any; a life, in which all 
who weaffy and are heavy-laden are aided by a hand that 
they never s€fe ; in which every shapa pf suffering is sought 
and -succoured; in wliic^ all evil memories that tempt, are 
crushed oijt, as in a debt that is due; in which all fieeds of* 
sacrifice are done with a strength that is mercil^ only to 
itself s in wliich a sweet and sinless happiness sheds Its 
divine radiance; yet in whicl^the poignancy of erne rotnorse, 
the memorv of one crime, are never inHed to peace or 

9 
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to oblivion, but, foHowiiig the a|>pbinted, travail of a sihjnr 
expiation offered only to the dead, ajid a sn^!^e duly, 
rend^^ only towerda <M, W snhjont the stained 
neBRofa graad gniltylife, and lift it upwards into 

light* 

By passion his life fell, lost in darkness of the night, and 
sunk in the lowest deeps; J^et, though once fallen, who shall 
dare deny that, in the end, it shall not reach to that atone¬ 
ment which unceasingly is besought, obedient to the law 
which lies on every human soul, seeking for purification, 
striving for immortality, rising nearer and higher townids 
the perfect day; onward to 

“ Other heights, in other lives, God \rillingt ' 


THE END. 
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Percy t'lTZGHsALp, J. Arbutunot Wilson, Henry W. Lucy, 
D. Chris tie Murray, James Payn, and others. _ \_Nov. to . 

Folio, hali-bound boards, India Proofs, nts, 

Blake (William); 

fitchlDj^rom his Works, ^By W. B. SCO TT. W ifti desfldpti vc T ext. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Iliustrations', jt, 6dL 

Boesacoio's Decameron ^ 

or, Ter Paj^’ Entertainment. Translated into BnglisL. irith aa I&tMo 
duetkm by Thomas Wright, E^q., M.A., F.aA With Portrait, and 
' StOTHARD's beautiful CoppeTplates. ^ 





CHATTO 6 * mNDUS, PICCADILLY^ 


Demy 8 to, lUvstrated, unifonu in riie for binding. t 

fitockbuni’s (Heary) Art Handbooks; 

’ Aondemy Notoi, 1875. With 40 lUustratioas. ij. 

Academy Notes, 1876. With 107 Illnstmions. ix. 

Academy Notes, 1877. With*l 43 Illustrations, is. 
Academy Notes, 18781 With 150 Illustrations, u. 

Academy Notes, 1878, With 146 lllustratio is. rx. 

Academy Notes, 1880. With 126 Illustrations, u. 

Academy Notes, 1881. With 128 Illustiations. ix* 
Grosvonor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustiatunis. u, ^ 

Groavenor Notes, 1879, With 60 lIluMr'i‘ion&. ix, 
GroavenorNotes, 1880, With 56 Uiiist-atuu^.. ir. 
^^rosvenop Notes, 1881. With 74 lllusiration^ tx. 

Pictures at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 8011 hmti-aiii m, is. 
Pictures at South EensiAgton. With 70 Illustrations, ix. 
The English Pictures at the National Gallery. 114 1 lUibis. ix. 
7 iiu Old Masters at the Natltmal Gallery* 128 lllusts. ix. 6ii, 
Academy Notes, 1876-79. Conii>leie in One Volume, with 
nearly 600 Illustrations in Facsimile, bemy 8vo, cloth limp, 6x 
A Complete TllUBtrated Catalogue to the National Galltafy. 
With Notes by H Dlackburis', anrl ^49 IJliists, 1 lemy gvo, cloth limp, gx. 

umFOKM WITH "ACADjiiiiy notes:' • 

poval Scottish Academy Notes, 1S78. T 17 Illusuntions. ix. 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1870. 125 Illustrations, ix. 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1880. 114 Illustrations. Ix. 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1881. 104 Ulustratiom. ir. 
Glasgow Institute of Pine Arts Notes, 1878, 95 lUusts. ix< 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. 100 Rlusts. fx. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 18BO. 120 tlluns, ix. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1881. 108 lllusts, ix« 

, Walher Art Gallery Notes, Llyerpool, 1878. 112 lllusts. ix* 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liyerpool, 1679. 100 lllusts. ix. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Llyerpool, 1860. 100 lllusts. ix. 
Royal ManchesterInstttutlonNotes, 1878.88 lUustratioas. ix* 
Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 lllusts. ix* 
Children of the Great City. By F. W. La wson, ix. 

Bowers’ [O.) Himting Sketches: 

Canters in Crampshire. By G. Bowlrs. I. Gallops &oia 
' Obrseboroagh. II. Scrambles with Su<itih Packs. III. Studies wl^ 

Stag Hounds. Oblong 4 to, halMiound boards, 9ts. 

Loaves from aHuntl^ Journal. By (h Rowers. Coloured in 

_ facsimile of the origmals. Oblong 4to, halMintnd, »u . 

^ Crown 8 vo, rfoth extra, gilt, yx. 6 rf. ' * ' 

Brand’s Observations on Popular Anti(|nitleflu 

cbieffly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies^ and 
Superstitions,asAVilh the Additions of Sir Hbnsy EintS. An 
New and Revised Edition, with fine fulhpege Illustrations. I 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Bret HartOi Works by: 

Bret Harte’s GoUeoted Worka. Arranged and Revised by tne 
Author. Complete iu Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, each. 

Vol. 1. CoMPLETB Poetical ano Dramatic Works. With Steel Plate 
Portrait, and an JntrDduction by the Author, 

VoL II. Earlier Parers—Luck of Poaki^g Camf, and other Sketches 
—Bohemian Paters—SpAish, and American Legends. 

Vol. IIT. Tales of the Argonauts—Eastern Sketches. 

Vol. IV. Gabriel Conroy. 

Vol. V. Stories—Condensed Novels, &c. 

The Select Worke of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. Bellsw, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, ^s, 6d. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. By Bret Ha&te. 

Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, zs,; cloth limp, as, 6d. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 

8 vo, picture cover, is .; crown Svq^ cloth extra, 3 ^. 6d. 

The Luok of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches. By Bret 

Harte. P^t 8 vo, illustrated boards, as. 

Jeff Briggs's Cove Story. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover, If. ; cloth extra, af, 6d.^ . _ 

Stnajil crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 41. 6^, 

Brewster’s (Sir David) Martyrs of Science. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 45, 6 d. 

Brewster’s (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, 

_Ae Creed of the Philosopher and'the Hope of the Christian._ 

A HANDSOME GlFT-BOOK.—%rss?!{\. 4to, doth extra, profusely 

Illustrated, 6 j. 

Brushwood. ♦ 

By T. Buchanan Read. Illustiated from Designs by Frederick 
Diei.man. _ 

THE STOTHARD . 5 L/A’V/!A^.-Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s, 6d. 

Bnnyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With ry beautiful Steel Plates by 
Stothard, engraved by Gqodal l ; and numerou s Woodcuts. 

Deray 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6d. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy: 

A New Edition, complete, corrected and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. 


Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. < 

^th Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moorb, A Repr|^ (rf the 
dril^nal Editio n, new ly revised, wittf Twelve foU-page Plates. _ 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, 14/. 

Oaupbell’s (Sir O. > White and mack; 

gravels In the United States. By Sir Qeokqb uampbell, M.P. 




T 
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CHATTO A* WINDC/S, PICCADILLY. $ 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

CSaravan Route (The) between Eg^pt and 

Syria. By His Imperial and Royal Highness the Archduke Ludwig 
Salvator of Austria. With »3 full-page Illustrations by the Author. 


Post 8vo, cloth ettra, is. 6d. 

Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 

With a Life of the Author by R. H. Shepherd. Entirely New and 
Revised Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Century (A) of Dishonour: 

A Sketch of the United States Government’s Dealings vfith some of 
the Indian Tribes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extiS, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 

Chap-Books.—A History of the,Chap-Books 

of the Eighteenth Centuiy. By JOHN Ashton. With nearly 400 
IllustMtions, engraved in facsimile of the originals. [/« the press, 
A few Large-Paper copies will be carefully printed on hand-made 
paper, for which early application should be made. 

Ijarge 4to, half-bound, profusely Illustrated, 281, * 

Chatto and Jackson.—A Treatise on Wood 

Engraving; Historical and Practical. By William Andrew Chatto 
and John Jackson. With an Additional Chapter by Henry G. 
Bohn ; and 450 line Illustrations. A reprint of the last Revised Edition. 


Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, xor. 

Chancer for Children: 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, With Eight Coloured 
Hctures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 


Demy 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. 

By Mrs. Haweis, Author of “ Chaucer for Children.’* 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and Illustrations, its. 6d, 

Cleopatra’s Needle: 

Its Acquisition and Removal to England. By Sir J, E. Alexander, 
* Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt,^yj. W. 

OoMan's Bnmorons Works: • 

*' Broad ilHns,” " My Nightgown and Slippers,” and othgr Humoioitt 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Cql^n. Widi Ufe by Q» 
B, BucK^rciiHF, and Frontispiece by HoGARm > • 
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BOOKS PVBLISBED BV 


I'ost 8vo, cloth iimpi ». bd. 

Convalescent Cookery: • 

A Family Handbook. By Cathbbine Ryan. 

Conway (Moncure p.>, Works by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore, By Moncure D. Conway, 

M,A, Two Vols. I royal Svo, with 6$ Illustrations, sSs, 

A Nechlaoe of StorieB. By Moncurb D, Conway, M.a. 

Illustrated by W, J, Hbkkbssy. Square 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

The Wandmdng Jew. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A, Crown 

8 vo, doth extra, 6s. 

Thomas Carlyle. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Two Voh., crown 8 vo, cloth extra, au. 

Cook (Dutton).—Hours with the Players. 

By Dun ON Co^>k. 

Post 8 vo, cloth limp, 2 j, 6d. 

Copyright.—A Handbook of English and 

Foreifjn Copyright in Literary and Dramatic Works. Bc/ig: a con- 
I'ise Djg( St of the Laws ri-gulating Copyright in the Chief Countries 
•f the World, together with the Chief Copyiight Conventions existing 
between Great Britain and Foreign Countries. By Sidney j tSKROLU, 
ef the Middle Temple, Esq., Bariister-at-jJLaw. 

Crown 8 vo, qloth extra, yj. 6d. 

Cornwall.—Popular Romances of the West 

of England; or. The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Colleaed and Edited by Robert Hunt, P'.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two Steei-piate Illustrations 
hf George Cruikshank. 

Crown Bvo, doth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, yj. 6d, 

Greasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sit Edward 
Creasy, /aithor of '* The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 

Crown bvu, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispicoe, yj. 

Orednlitiefj, Past and Present. 

By Willia m Joni^ F.S.-A., AnU)orof«‘Fin gy-Ri 4 Lo«,”&c. 
^ Crown 8vo. doth ^tra, 6r. * 

Olimeiii and Punishments. v 

Induing a New Translatioa of Beccaria'B Dd Delitti e Haiu Pena '* 
* By Jambs Anson Farrer, ' 


CITA^TO A* HWDl/S, PICCADILLY, 


Crown 8 vo, doth gilt, Two very thidE Volumes, yj. 6d, eadi. 

Cftdkshank's Ooznio Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series t The First from 1835 **43 »Secohd 
from 1844 to 1833 . A Gathering of the Best Hitmour of 
Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Beckbtt. 
Robert Brough, &c. With a.Ooo^oodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hinb, Landells, &c. 


Two VoJs., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 245, 

Cruikshank (The Life of George). 

In Two Epochs. By Blanchard Jerrold, Author of "The Life 
of Napoleon III.," &c. With numerous Illustrations, and a List of 
his Works. [/« prtparatkn. 

Two Vols., demy 410, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price yjr. 

Cyolopsedia of Gostnino; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Third.’ 
Induding Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a G^eral History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. PlanchA, Somerset Herald. 

The Volumes may also be had xtpataMy (each Complete in itself) at ,£3 isr.&f. Mdt i 
Vol. I. THE DIOTIONABY. 

Vol. 11 . A GENERAL HISTORY OF OOSTHMB IN EUROPE. 

Also in 35 Farts, at %s, each,* Cases for binding, gs, each. 

" A tontpre^tensivt and highly mluaiU hook oj reference, ,,, We have 
rarely failed to in this hook an account of an article of vMxia in most 
of the entries curious and instructive details are given, . . . M r. Planchf s 
enormous labour of love, the production of a text which, whether in its dictionary 
form or in that of the ‘ General titsioryf is within itsiniended scopeimmeasureiMy 
the best and richest work on Costume in English, . . TMi book ts not only 
one of the most readable works of the kind, but intrinsically aitraeitve and 
Athenaeum. 

" A most readable and interesting work—-and it can scarcefy be consulted i» 
vain, whether the reader is in search Jo* information as to military, court, 
tccksiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . . Ah the chromo-iithograpks, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations—the latter amouHting to several thousamds 
—are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a livre de luxe lakick renders 
it equally suited to ike library and the l^iei drawing-room'*—Tmtss, 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, lar. 6 d, 

Doran’s Memories of onr Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and thdr 
Oddities.^ By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

-:—*--—"—-r;- 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, ms, 

Drury Lapd, Old: * * 

Fifty Veaft^ Recollections of Author, Actor, and Maiaqs’a'. By 

Edward Stirling. 
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SOOJCS PUBLISHED BY 


Demjr 8vo, doth, x6f, 

Dutt’s India, Past and Present; * 

with Minor Essavs on Cognate Subjects. By Shosrbb CRUltraSBl 
Putt, Rii BAh Adoor._ 

Crown 8vo, cloth*t}oards, fir. per Volume. 


Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and 
I. Fletoher's (Giles, B.D.) Gom* 

S lete Poems i Christ's Victorie in 
leaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, ana 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In¬ 
troduction and Notes. OneVoL 

a. Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including Ps^ms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
Unpublished MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vpls. 


Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosast. 

3. Herrick’s (Bobert) Hesperi- 

des. Noble Number^ and Cconplete 
Collected Poema With Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, Steel Por¬ 
trait, Index of First Linesj and 
Glossaiial Index, &c. Three Vols. 

4. Sidney’! (Sir Philip) Com¬ 
plete Poetical Works, Including all 
those in ** Arcadia." With Portrait, 
Memorial-Introduction, Essay on 
the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes, 
Three Vofs. 


Imperial 8vo, with 147 fine Engravings, half-morocco, 36J, 

Early Teutonic, Italian, and French Masters 

(^e). Translated and Edited from the Dohme Series, by A. H. 
KEANS, M.A.I. With numerous Illustrations. 

**Cfmn0t fail to be of the uttnosi mo to students of art historyy—^WLWO, 

Crown 8ve, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, fir. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones; thmr History, Value, and Properties; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuei., F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj.fid^. 

Englishman’s House, The: 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost. Quantities, &c. By C. J. Richardson. 
'Third Edition. With nearly 600 lU^istrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, yr. 6<f. 

Evolution, Chapters on; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Devdop- 
me nt. By An dre w Wilson, Ph.D,, F.R.S. Edin. &c. [In^reparoHm , 

Cfown 8vo, cloth extra, fir. , 

Evolutionist (The) At Large. 

By< 3 RANT At,i.en. ^ * 

the same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, O. 

Vignettes from Nature. 


•fey Grant Allen. 


{In preparation^ 
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• Folio, doth extra, iw. 6rf. 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etching from Representative Works by living English and Fordgn 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes^ by J. Comyns Carr. 

**// would not he easy io meet with a mere sumhtuoust and ai t^ same ti me 
a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room Nonconformist, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extr^ with Illustrations, (Sri 

Fairholt’s Tobacco: 

Its History and Assodations; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countriesi By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A, With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
xoo Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Familiar Allusions: 

A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information ; incViding the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
By William A. Wheeler, Author of " Noted Names of Fiction; “ 
and Charles G. Wheeler. [in the frm. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations. 41. 61/. * 

Faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 4s, 6d, 

Faraday’s Varions Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. Edited byW. Crookes, F.C.S. Numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with .Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Finger-Ring Lore; 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Jones, F.S.A. With 
Hundred of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
**One of those gossiping hooks which are as full oI amusement as of insiruc- 
fWM."—A thbn.«um. __ 

Gardening Books; 

A Year’s Work in Garden EUid Greenhouse: Practical Advice 

to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and 
Fraine^ardcn. By Gborgb Glbnny. Post 8vo, doth limp, ar. 6(/. 

Our Kitohe& Garden : The Plants w? <j!row, and How we 
Gook Thera. By Tom Jbrkold, Author of “The Garden that P^id the 
Rent,” &c. Post 8vo, dothiimp, as. W. 

Eousehoift Horticulture i A Gossip about Flowers.* By Tom 

and Jane Jkrkouj. Illustrated, Post 8vo, doth limp, 2f, 

My Garden'HWild, and What I Grew there, By Francis 

George fclEATii. Crown Svo, cloth^cxtra, 5J. 
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£00Ji:S PUBllSHED Bit 


•w 


One Shining Monthly. 

Qentleman's Magazine (The)> for 1882. 

The January Number of this Periodicalwill contain the First Chapters 
of a New Serial Story, entitled “ Dust,” by Julian Hawthorne, 
Author of “Garth," &c. “Scieace Notes,” by W. Mattieu 
Williams, F,R.A.S., will also be continued monthly. 


Now ready, the Volume for JANUARY to June, cloth extra, 
price 8f. 6<r./ and Cases for binding, price ai. each. 


Demy 8vo, illuminated cover, is, 

Qentleman’s Annual, The. 

Containing Two Complete Novels. [Noy. 15. 


rHB RUSKIN C^/AfAT.—Square 8to, doth extra, 6j. Sd,; 

^ gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With 22 Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series 
«Complete. 

*' The ilhatrations of this volume . . , are of fuite sitrlinr^ and admirable 
mH, ^ a cUus precisely parallel m elevation to the character of the tales vikich 
they illustrate; and the original etchingt, as / have he fore Sajd in ih* Appendix to 
my * Elements of Dramng,' were unrivalled in masieriutness of tui. • nnce Rem- 
,hrandi (in some gualitie^ of delineation, unrivalled even by hm), . , To make 

somemhai enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a ma^ . ying glass, 
and never putting two hues where Crvtkshank has put muy one, wo i be an exer^ 
dse Iff dedsion and seve> e drawing which would have afterwards to be learnt 

in ^toolsl*—Extract from Introauction by John Ruskin. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d, 

Qlenny’s A Tear's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse: Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
mmit of the Flower, Fruit, and Fiame Garden. By George Glenny. 

** A great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple language. The 
amateur need not vnshfor a betterguide.**-^\jxs.\i% Mercury. 


Crown 8vo, doth gilt and gilt edges, yr, ^d. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 

An Encyclopasdia of Quotations from Writers of Sil Times and 
Countries. Selectqdand Edited by Theodore TaItlor 

f 

Newrmd Cheaper Edition, demy 8 yo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 

Greeks and Ronums, The Lifia of hie, 

. Described from Antique Monuments. By Er^t Gdhl aiul W. 
Koner. Translated horn the 'fhird German Edition, and Edited to 
F. Kueffes. With 545 (Uustrations. 
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Square x6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, sr. per volume* 


Oolden Library, The 

Btilad History of S&glsQd. By 

W, C. Bbwnbtt. 

Bayard Taylor’s Dlyerslozui of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron’s Bon Jnan. 

Emerson’s Letters and Social 

Aims, 

aodwln’B (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. With ah Introduc* 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes’s Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood'a Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With .all the original Il¬ 
lustrations. 

Irving'a (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving’a (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra, 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes anc!^ 

Occupations of Country Life. * 

Lamb’s Essays of Elio. Both 

Se» les Complete in < )ne Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays: A Tale 

for a Ciiimney Corner, and other ; 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc* 
tion by Edmond Ollibr. . I 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mart 

^d’Arthur I The Stories of ELing Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B.MoNTaOMBaia 
Ranking. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical lu- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'CxiK, 
D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Com» 

plete. 

Rochefoucauld'S Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SArMlB* 
Bbdvb, 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 
and The Inaian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E. ClAXKB. 

Shelley’s Early Poems, and 

Queen Mab, with Essay by Lncil 
Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems r Caen 

and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous PoemSi 

the .Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Worlm, mclud* 

ing A Refutation of Deism, Eastrotri, 
St Irvyne, Ac. 

White’s Natural History of Sol* 

borne. Edited, with AdcBUonSi by 
Thomas Brown, F,L.S.__ 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 41. 6 d, 

Guyot's Earth and Man; 

or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History trf Mankind. 
With Additioas by Professors Agassiz, Piekce, and Gray ; za Maps- 
and Engraving'! or. Sietd, some Coloured, and copious Index. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by; 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 410, cloth extra, 8j. 

New Symbols. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6.r. 

Legenis of the Morro w. Crown Svo, cloth^exi^a, _ 

MedmnFflvo, cloth extra, gilt, with Ilhfist^tions, yr, 6 d. 

Halits (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish Chanueter. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MacuSIB, GIL* 
BERT, HARVEY, and G. CRUIKSHANK. •* 

” TAt Irish She^s ^ this lady nsmik Min Mitfird*s ieosti^ Mngliih 
skthhts m ' Our IrjUtag-t,’ 6 ui thsy airt fa;r mors vigorous atui ^tohtrtsgm attd 
Blackwood’s Macaxine. ^ 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Haweis (Mrs.), Works by; 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Illustrated by the 

Author, Small Evo, illmtrated cover, is .; doth limp, is. 6fl?. 

*'A wU'COHudtrtd atUmpiia app^ canons of good taste to the costumes 
loiUet op our time. .... Mts. Haweis writes frankly and to the 
fmnt, she does not mince matters, hut boldly remonstrates with her asm sex 
on tlu fbUies they indulge in. i ... Jve may recommend the book to the 
ladies whom it AthesjeOM. 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square 8vo, 
doth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly zoo 
Illustrations, xor. 6 d. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. II. R. Haweis. Square 8vo, 

handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, lor, 6 d. 

See also Chaucer, p. s of this Catalogue. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5J. 

Heath (P. C:.)-~My Garden Wild, 

And What I Grew there. Dy Francis George Heath, Author ol 
" The Fern World,” &c. 


SPECIMENS OF MODERN PORT’S.—Crown 8vo, clo'h extra, 61. 

Hfeptalogia (The); or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells, 

_ *' The merits of the hook cannot he/ah ly estimnied by sneans of a few extracts; 
tt should be read at lestgih to be appreciated proferly, aud. in our opinion, its 
merits entitle it to he very rWwrf.”—S t, Jamhs’s Gazettp. 


Cr. 8vo, bound in parchment. 8f.; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), i5r. 

Herbert.—The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury. Edited, with an Inttoduction, by J. Churton Collins. 


Complete in Four Vols,, demy 8vo, doth extra, 12s. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

(rf Queen Victoria to the General l^ection of i88o. By lusTiN 
B^ARTHV, M.P. 

^Criticism is disarmed lefm a compoeiHots which provokes Httlebut approval. 
Tm is a really good bodkm » really interesting subject, and words piled on words 
could say no more for it."- Satuedav Review. 


New Work hj the Author of^^A IKS TOR Y of OUR 0 WN TIMES," 
Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. eachjT' 

History of the Pour Georges. ‘ 

_ McC arthy, M.P. ^ _ [/w pn paratioH. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2sHd. 

^Holmes’s The Science of Voice .Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual fo/fhe Use of Speakers 
tnd Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P.E. • 
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• Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6fd» 

Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annualb. 
With L ife of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations* 

Square crown 8vo, cloth*extra, gilt edges, 6 s, ~~ 

Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah’s Arkasological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

** Tke amttsing^ letUrpress is profussly interspsrsei uiih iht ji^Ung riiymis 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunion and ^mts do full 
justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmoniam co* 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.” —Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6 d. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxesi 

_ With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Kacsiiniles, and Illustrations* 

Crown 8vo, cloth exua, 7J.* ”” 

Home’s Orion: 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hengtst Horno. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by Summ ers. _Tenth Edition._ ^ _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yr. 6 d. 

Howell’s Conflicts pf Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Ori^n, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, &o- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell, 

“ This booh is an attempt, and on the whole a success/ui attempt,, to Place the 
work 0/ trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, feeirfy hfrrt th$ 
public/ram the working man's point of viewl'—'PKVL Mall Gazettr. _ 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, laf. 6 d. 

Hueffer’s The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages, By 

Francis Hueffer. ____ 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6 s. 

Janvier.—Practical Keramios for Students. 

By Catherine A. Janvier. 

“ IVillbe found a useful handbook by those who wish to try the manufacture 
or decoration of pottery, and may bt studied by all who desire to know symeihing 

fl/rAf a?'/!*’—M orning P<^T.____ _ . _____ 

A New Edition, "Revised and partly Rffwsriiien, with several New 
I Chapters and Illust^tions, crown 8vo. cloth extra, -js. 6 d, 

Jennings’ The Rosicrucians: * 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargravb Jennings. With Rvq full- 
page Pla^ and upwards of 300 Xllustratfcns. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: • 

Hoasehold HoitLoulture: A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 

and Jane Jbrrolo, lUastrated. Post Svo, cloth limp, <is.bd. 

Our Kitchen. Garden: The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Them. By Tom Jerrold, Aiithor of “The Garden that Paid the Rent,’* 
&c, Fo8t 8vo, cloth limp, as. 

•* Tht combination of hints on cookery with gardening has been very cleverly 
WrrUd out, and the result is an interesting and highly instructive little ivarh. 
Mr. Jerrold is cffrrect in saying that English people do not make half the use of 
w^^ables they might; and by shouting how easily they can be growti, and so obtained 
he is doing a great Mai to make them mote Daily Chkonicle. 


Two Vols. 8vo, with 53 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gUt, 14^. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both " The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and “ The Wars of the Jews." 


Small 8vo, cloib, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6i. 

Kavanaghs' Pearl Fountain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. V.lth 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith, 

*' (knuine new fairy stories of the old tyPe^ some of them at delightful at the 
tut of Grimm’s ‘ German Eopular Stories J .... For the mo ti part the 
titries aredovf?r<Hjihl, th <-^ough-going fairy sto*fes of the most admirable kind. 
• . . Mr, Moyr Smith's lUustrations,, too. are admiralie.” — Spectator. 


Square Svo, cloth extr.i, with Illuslmtiong, 6 s, 

Knight (The) and the Dwarf. 

By Charles Mills. Wiili nnmorous Illustrations I>y Thomas 
Lindsay. 


Crown Rvo, illuaiiatorl boards, with numerous Plates, a.f. 6d. 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse PIawkins. With 17 Illustra¬ 
tions by the Author. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s. ^d. 

Lamb’s Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Infroduction, 
by R. H. Shepherd. , ('Vith Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the “ Essay on Roast Pig," 

t **A confute edition of Lamb’s writings^ in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taietP^greaS pains 
bring togeiMr Lamb’s scattered contributions, and his eolieclion contains a 
seun^ief ef pieces which are lunv reproduced (or the first time s^e their original 
mppeanemce in various oldperiod'tiwls.''‘".'^.AT\mi>AY Review, 
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" Crown 8vo, doth extra, with numerous Illu^tratioas, xoi. 

Lamb (Mary and Charles): 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Cakew Hazlitt. With JdANCOCK's Portrait of the Esrayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Lditioos Lamb's and 
Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

*' Vtry many passages will delight those fond oj literary tr0es; hardly mtp 
pertion wtll fait in ieUerest for lovers of Charles L amb and his sister., ’’’-StandaSD* 


Small 8vo, doth extra, p, 

Lamb*s Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

“ The quaint and delightful little booh over the recovety of which aHiktheairie 
qf his lovers are yet warm with rejoicingf—A.. C. Swihbuknb. 


Crown 8vo, doth extra, dr. 

Lares and Penates; 

Or, The Background of Life. By Flokf.nce CAr>DY. 

“ The whole book is well worth reading, for it is full of ^<ratii(al suggestions, 
. • . . We kofe nobody will be deterred from taking vp a book whak teaches a 
^od deal about sweetening poor lives as well us giving gnue to wealth^’ onesf^^ 
Graphic. 


Crown 8vo„cioth, full gilt, dr. 

Leigh's A Town Garland. 

By Hrmry S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." • 

**lfMr Leigr.’s verse survive to'a future generation-'^and there is no reason 
why that honouy should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
fitU of kumoar—then author will probably be remembered as the Poet of tht 
iSfmW.*'—A vhknjBum. 

Second Edition.— Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, with Illustratioc.*i, 6 s, 

Leisure-Time Studies, chie% Biologioal. 

By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., Lecturer o/i Zoology and Compam. 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

“It is well when wc east take up the work oJ a really qualified investigator, 
who m the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impaH 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no darker of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work is this 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr> « 
A^rew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Gbasgow, ttd 
leisure imer^ialsin a busy professional hfe. . . . Dr. Wilson's pages teem wiik 
matter stimuklling to a healthy love qf sctencema^ a reverence fire the tmtkl 
of Saturday Rbvisw. 

I - --—* ......■ ' " III, I I 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 6 d, * 

Life in London; * 

or, The fiistory of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom, With dws 
whole of ^uiKSHANK S lUostrations, in Colours, after the Origin^^ 

f 
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Crown 8vq, doth eitm, fir. 

Lights on the Way; 

^me Tales within a Tale. By the latej. H. Alsxandsx, EA. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
**Thoreaui A Study." c 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with lUusbrations, yr. 

Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 

Including “Outre Mer,” “Hyperion," '* Kavanagh," “The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe," and “Driftwood." With Portrait and lUis- 
trations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj, 6 d, 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, 5J. 

Lnnatic Asylmn, My Experiences in a. 

Bj’ a Sane Patie.nt. 

“ Thtstoty is devtr and inUrtsHng, sad hfyond nteasurf iJwvgh thi ndftci 
fit Thtrt is HO ^ersotial IniUrtiess, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
ktai http the evidence for our author* s madness when he was coftsigned to an 
asylum, nothing can he clearer than his sanity when he wrote this hook; it it 
ir^ki, calm, and to the Spectator. 


Demy Svo, with Fourteen fuU-pagt Plates, cloth boards, iSl 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

J* Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrench Duff, 
y Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

Mallock’s (W H.) Works: 

Is Life Worth Living? By William Hurrell Mallock, 

New Edition, crown Bvo, cloth tjrtra, 

" Thie deeply imkresting volume . ti is ike most powerful wV»- 

dicatim of religion, both natural and revealed, that has appeared since Buhef 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser¬ 
mons of that gnat divine, as a refutation qf the Peculiar form assumed by 
the infidelity of the present day, . . . . Deeply philosophical as the book 
is, there is not a heniiy Page in it. The writer tr 'possessed,* so to speak, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent, 
and brought to hear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned 
style, as well as an adequate ac^^intance with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature of the Irish Daily News. 

The New RepubUo ; or. Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 

English Country House.,£y W. H. Mallock. Post Svo, ctoth Ump, ar. 6 d. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. . By 

W. tBl, Mallock. Post Svo, cloth hmp, 6 d. 

Poems. By W. H. Mallock. SmdUi4to, bound in parchment, 

A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallock, 

* Second Ediiioii, wi h a Piefare. Two Vols., crown Svo, efi. 
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Macquoid (Mrs.)| Works by: 

• In the Ardennes. By Katharine S. MACQtroia With 

50 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Uoiforin widi ** Pictures 
and Legends." Square 8vo, cloth extra, lor. 6^. 

This is anoiker»f Mrs. Macquoid* s pleasant hooks of travel, full qf vstful 
in/ormatioH, of picturesque descriptiom of scenery, and of quaint iradimne 
respecting the various monuments and ruins Vohich she encounters in her 
tour. ... To such of our readers as are eUready thinking about the yearns 
holiday, 11^ stron^y recommend the perusal of Mrs. Macquoids es^perienetS’ 
The book is well illustrated by Mr. Thomas R. Macqtioia.*’—G'BiA'eviic, 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 
Katharine S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, lof. 6d, 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

90 Illustrations by T. K. Macquoid, Square 8vo, cloth extra, qs. 

One of the few hooks which can be read as a piece of literature, whilst at 
the same time handy in theknapsack,*'^BKniSK Quaktekly Review. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, qs. 6d, 
The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macqu 9 id ojfers, while wander^ 
ingfrom one point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each oft-depicted "—Morning Post. 


Mark Twain’s Works: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and CoAected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous lUustra* 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, qs. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom iSawyer. By Mark I'wain. With 

100 Illustrations. Small8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. CiiEAf Edition, illustrated 
boards, ar. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progre.ss, By Mark Twain. Post 
illustrated boards, as. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

The Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain. With nearly 

200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. Uniform wnth " A I’ramp 
Abroad." [/« the press. 

The Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pilijrim’s Progress : 
Being some Account of the Steam'^hip “ Quaker Ciiy’s " I’leiahure Excursion 
to Europe and the Holy Land, with descriptions of Countries, Natiohs, 
Incidents, and Adventures, as they appeared to the Auil.or. With 234 
Iliustraiion.s. By Mark Twain. Crown Evo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Uniform 
wuh " A Tramp Abroad," 

A Tr^p Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 

Cro^ 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“ The fun \nd tenderness of the conceptiolf, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
fAiingfor animals that is nilmifest in every line, make of all this%pisode of , 
Jim Bakf^andhis jays a piece <if work that is not only delightful as mere 
reeLdingfout also of a Mgh degree of merif as literature. , . The book is 

full 0/good things, and contains passaees and episodes that are equal to 
funmest of tkogp that have gone Athenaum. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2 j. 6^ • 

Madre Natura v. The Holoch of Fashion. 

By Lt7iCE Limner. With 3a lUustralions by the Author. FouxTB 
Edition, revis ed and enlarg^. _ 

Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 51. 

Magna Oharta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by a feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, ar. 6(f. per volume. 


May&ir Library, The 

The New Republic. By W. PI. 

Maluick. 

The New Paul and Virginia. 

By W. H. Mallock^ 

The True Hlstdry of Joshua 
Davidson. By E. Lynn L'NTon, 

Old Stories Re-told. By Walter 

Thornbuky. 

Thor^au; His Infe and Alma. 

by H. A, Pagb. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 

UAM SrMIOR. 

Jeuxd’Esprit Edited by Henry 
S. Lkigu. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hugh 

Rowlky. 

Mote Puniana, By the Hon. 

Hugh Rowley. 

Puck on Pegasus. By PI. 

Cholmondbley-Pennell, 

The Speeches of Oha/ltis 
Dickens. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 

H. Cholmonuelby-Pbnnsll. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
Brillat-Savarin. 

The Philosophy of Hand- 
wntinif. By Don Fblix ce Sala¬ 
manca. 

Curlositiss of Criticism. By 
Hen'ky J. Jennings. 

Literary Frivolities, iTanclea, 

Foilliis. Frolics. By W. T. DouSon. 

P'en.cU and Palette, By Robert 

"Kempt. ^ 

Latter-Day Lyrlos. Edited by 
W. DAVBNrOKT Auams. 


Original Plays by W. S. Gil¬ 
bert. First Serie.<4. Containing: 
The Wicked World—Pygmalion and 
Galatea — Chanty — The Princess— 
The Palace of Tiuth—Tnal by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gil¬ 
bert. Second Series. Contai."ing: 
Broken HearLs — Engaged — Sweet¬ 
hearts — Dan’l Druce -- Oretchen— 
Tom Cobb—The Sorcen,:—H.M.S. 
Pinafore—']'bc Pirates of Penzance. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henry 
*■ S. Leigh. 

The Book of Clerical Anec¬ 
dotes. ViyjACuii Larwood. 

The Agony Column of “The 

Times,” from iBoo to 1870. Edited, 
with an Introdnriion, by Alice Clay 

The Cupboard Papers. By 

Fin-Dec. 

Pastimes and Players. By 

Robert Macgregor. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A 

Popular Abridgiiieui of ” Burton’s 
Aicitomy of MeUncho'y.” 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected 

by W. DAVENPOf T AI'AMS. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s 
Note-Book. By Andskw Wilson, 
F.R.S.K. C 

The Autoerst ipf the Break- 
fn’t-Table. By Ouvlk Wendell 
Holmes. Illustrated by J. TrOiiDON 
Thomson. 

Balzac’s “OomSdi^Humalne ” 
and its Author. With Translations 


by H. H. Wali^. 
Other Volumes art in preparation. 
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^ Small 8vo, cloth limp, with lllustiatioos, atf. 6 d, 

Miller’s Ph3rsiolog7 for the Young; 

Or, The House of Lifer Human Physiology, with its Applicatioos to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Heading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Utrs. F. Fenwick Millee, * 

** admirabU iniradvcHon ic a suliect •mUck alt wkt val%tt htalth and enjoy 
life should have at theirJingert' —Echo. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

The Hygiene of the Shin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 

Management of the Skin ; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, 
&c. By J. L. Milton, Senior Surgeon to St. John's Hospnal. Small 
8vo, iJ.; cloth extra, u. 6 d, 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, ir.; cloth extra, 

IX. 6d, 


Square 8vo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, yj, 6 d, 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 

** A deUght/ulbook, of a hdnd which is far too rare. ^ If anyone wants to realfy 
know the North liahanfolk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
read Mrs. Carr's jages instead. . , Description with Mrs, Carr is a real gift. , 
It is rarely that a booh ts so haffiljwllustratedf’^Coh'TtMTOStAS.M Rkvikw. 


N£ PY NOVELS. 

A NEW NOVEL BY OXHDA. 

The Title of which will shortly be announced. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

SOMETHING- IN THE CITY. 

By Geokge Augustus Sala. 3 vols. crown Bvo. 

GOD AND THE MAN. 

By Robert Buchanan, Author of “ 'Fhe Shadow of the Sword," &c. 3 vola. 
crown Svo. With it Illustraiions by Fred. Barnard. 

THE COMET OF A SEASON. 

By JtJSTiN McCarthy, M.P., Author of “Miss Misanthrope.’* 3 vola., 
crown Svo. 

JOSEPH’S COAT. 

By David Christie Murray, Author of “A Life’s Atonement,’’&c. 

12 IlluitPAtions by Fred. Barnard. 

PRINCE SA:^0N1 ’,S wipe, and othef .Stories. 

Bj^Julian Hawthorne, s^ols., crown Svo. ^ 

A HEAROVS PROBLEM. 

By CHARLH.S Giucon, Author of ’* Robin Gray," &c. a voh. dfown Svo. 

THE BRIDE^a PASS. 

By Sarah Tytler, 2 vols., crown 8vo. ^ 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6i. per Vol. • 


Old Dramatists, The 

Ben ^onion^e Works. 

l^ith Notes, Critical and Explanato^, 
and a Biographical Memoir by WiL* 
LIAM GiFFoen. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vol£ 

Ohapman’s Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Traas- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 


1^ Algernon Charlbs Swinburnb. 
Vol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by CoL 
Cunningham. One Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. 

From the Text of William Gifford. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 
” Be'ieve as you List.” Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 


O’Shaughnessy (Arthur) Works by: 

Songs of a Worker. By Arthur O’Shaugiinessy. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth extr.i^ 7,r, f\d. 

Music and Moonlight. By Arthur 0’Shaughne.ssy. Fcop. 

8vo, doth extra, 7.V. 6rf, 

Lays of France. By Arthur O’Shaugiinkssy. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, ic«. Cv/. 


crown Svo, red cloth extra, gs. 




Ouida*s Novels.—Library Edition. 


Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 
^Strathmore. By Ouida. 
OhandoB. By Ouida. 

TTnder Two Flags. By Ouida. 


y Idalla. 

Oeoil Oastlemalne. 
yTrlootrin. 

^Pttok. 

FoUe Firine. 

Dog of Flanders. 


By Ouida, -l Ariadne. 


By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 


Pasoarel. By Ouida. 

Two Wooden Shoes. By Ouida. 


Slgna. 

,In a Winter City. 




Friendship 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 


By Ojjida. 
By Ouida, 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 


A Village Commune. By Ouida. 


0* Also a Cheap Edition of all but the last two, post Svo, illustrated 
boa^s, as. each. 


Post 870, cloth limp, is. 6d. 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand¬ 

book of. By Henry W. Lucy. ^ 

Large 410, cloth e:^ra, gilt, beautifully Illustrate!^, 31J. 6d. 

Pastorcd Days; 

Or, itlemories ot a New Eosland Vcar. B, W. Hauiljion Qibsoh. 
With 76'?lIustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 

^ *' Tkt volume coutains a /rose poem, with iUustraiions in the shirpe of wood 
fngraviHgs more beautiful than it can well enter into the Wfrts of most men to 
cmcetve.—S(,OTS!MAN. 
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d^iBRAKY Editions, mostly Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. each, 

Piccadilly Novels, The. 


iSitactnl ip Qt Se^lt Sut^nrl 


Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mrs. Alexander. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 

W. liBSAN r and Jambs Ricb. 

My Little Girl. By W. Besant 

and Jamks Rice, 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 
W. Besant and James Ricb. 

This Son of Vulcan. By W. 

Besant and James Rice. 

V/ith Harp and Crown. By W, 

Besant and James Rkk. 

The Golden Butterfly. By W. 

Besant ,ind James Rick. 

By Celia's Arbour. By W. 

Besant and James Ricb. 

The Monks of Theloma. By 

W, Besant and James Kim. 

'Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By 
W. Besant and James I’li h. 

The Seamy Side. Hy Walter 
Besant .and J amhs Rice. 
Antonina. By Wilkie Coll v»s. 
Basil, By Wilkie Collins. 
Hide and Seek. W. Collins. 
The Dead Secret W. Collins. 
Queen of Hearts. W. Collins. 
.My Miscellanies. W. Collins. 
JHie Woman in White. By 

WiLKIK COLMNS, 

The Moonstone. W, Coi.lins. 
Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Pinch. W. Collins. 
Miss or Mrs. ? By W. Collins. 
The New Magdalen, By Wilkie 
Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. W. Collins, 
The Law and the Lady. By 

Wilkie Collins. 

The T#o Destinies. By Wilkie 
Collins. • 

The Haunted Hotel. By Wilkie 

COLLINS. • 

The Pal^sn. Leaves. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. W. Collins. 
Deceivers EWrer. By Mrs. H, 
LovhiT Cameron 


iJullet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. 

Lovett Cameron. 

Pelloia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Olympia. ByR. E. Francillon. 
The Capel Girls. By Edward 

Garrett. 

Robin Gray. Charles Gibbon. 
For Lack of Gold. By Charles 

GllSliON. 

In Love and War, By Charles 

Gibuon. 

What will the World Say P By 

Charles Giubon, 

For the King. Charles Gibbon, 
In Honoui^ Bound. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Pastures Green. By Charles 
Gibbon, • 

Under the Greenwood Tree, 

ByT HOMAS HaSDV. 

Garth, By Julian Hawthorne, 
Ellice Quentin. By Julian 

HAWTHt'KNfT, 

Thornicroft's Model. By Mrs. 

A W. livNT. 

Fated to bo Free. By Jean 

Ingelow. 

Confidence. Henry Jamks, Jm. 
The Queen of Connaught. By 

Harriett Jav. 

The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 
Kingsley. 

Oakshott Castle. H. Kingsley, 
Patrioia Kemball. By E. Lynn 

Linton. 

The Atonement of Leam Dun* 

das. By E, Lynn Linton, 

The World Well Lost By E. 

Lvffi# Linton. 

Under which Lord^ By E, 

Lynn Linton. » 

With a Silken Jhread. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdald Nelghbburs. 

B y JtisTiN M cCarTHY. ^ 
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BOOA'S PUBLISHED BY 


Piccadilly continued* 

t 

1^7 Enemy’s Daughter. By | 
Justin McCarthy. I 

Iilnley Rochford. By Justin j 
McCarthy. ^ i 

A Fair Saxon. J. McCarthy. | 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin < 
McCarthy. ! 

Miss Misanthrope. By Justin 
McCarthy. 

Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 
Quaker Cousins. By Agnes 
Macdonelu 

Lost Hose. By ICatharine S. 
Macquoid. 

The Evil Eya By Katharink 
S. Macquoid. 

Open ! Sesame 1 By Florence 

Marrvat. $ 

Written in Fire. Marry at. 

Touch and Qo, By J ean Mid* 

DLEMASS. 

A Life’s Atonement. By D. 
Christie Murray. 

WhiielkdieB. Mrs. Oliphant. i 
The Best of Husbands. By ; 
James Payn. i 


Fallen Fortunes. James Payn* 
Halves. By James Payn. 
Walter’s Word. James Payn, 
What Ho Cost Her. J. Payn. 
Less Blaok than we’re Painted. 
By James Payn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Hnder One Roof James Payn. 
High Spirits. By James Payn, 
Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. Riddell. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John 
Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. J- Saunders. 
One Against the World. By 

John Saundhhs. 

The Lion in the Path. By 

John Saunders. 

The Way We Live Now. By 
Anthony Trollopb, 

The American Senator, By 

Anthony Trollope. 

Diamond Out Diamond. By 
T. A. Trollope, 

t 


NEW rOLUMEK OF "THE PICCADILLY NOVELS!' 


Put Yourself in hla Place. , By 

Charles Rpade. 

A Confidential Agent. By 
James PaYv. With li 1 Illustrations. 
The "Violin-Player By Bkr'uia 
Thomas. 

Queen Cophetua. By R. E. 

Francillon. 

The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. 

Alfred Hi'nt. 

Oarlyon’s Year. By J- Payn. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant, and 
other Storic'5. By Walter Uesant 
and James Kice. 

A Child of Nature. By Robert 

Buchanan. 

Oressida- By Berth,\.Tiioma.s. 
From Exile. By James* f ayn. 


Sebastian Strome. By Julian 

HaWTH )RNI£, 

The Black Robe. By Wilkie 

O 1 LINS. 

Archie Lovell. ByMr';. Annie 
Edwardks. 

; *‘My Love!” By F. Lynn 

I Linton. 

' Lost Sir Massingberd By James 
Payn. 

The Chaplain of the Flept. By 
Walter Besant ami Jamks Kk k. 
Proud Maisie. By Bek i ha 
Thomas. 

The Two Dreamers. By John 

Saunders. ^ 

What Sli'e Came ^.hrough. By 
Sarah Tvtlkr. 


« Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fir. ^ 

Planch^.^-Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 

<®y J. R. Planche. Edited, with an Injroduction, Ip his Daughter, 
Mrs. MackarnEwSS. 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards«'a;. each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

CWiLKiB Collins' Novkls and Bk^ant and Rick’s Novels may alsob«India 
doth limp at 2 t. 6d. See, tee, the PiccJUDilly Novels, for Library Sdiiietu.'l 


Confidences. Hamilton Ainfi, 
Carr of Carrlyon. 11 . Aiofi. 
Maid, Wne, or Widow? By 

Mrs. Alkx\nt)HR. 

Eaacly-Moaey Mortiboy. By 
Wai TEK liiti'ANT and Jamks Rich. 
With Karp and Crown. By 
Walter Bj-'-aht and JaaMKs Rice 
Th'P Son of Vulcan. By W. 

HS',ANT Aiv’ James Rice. 

?Ay Little Girl. By the same, 
Taf) Case of Mr. Luoraft, By 

Walter Ursant and James Rick. 
The Golden Butterfly. By W. 

Bhsant atid Jamks Rick, 

By Celia’s Arbour. By Walter 

Bksant and Jamks Rice. 

The Monks of Theleina. By 
Waltf:> Bbsant and Jamic, Rice. 
’Twas in Tialalgar’s Bay. By 

Waj.ikk IJfiSAN r and Jamhs liijK. 
Seamy Side. BiiSANTundKiCE. 
Grantiey Grange. By Shelsley 
Beaucuam?. 

An Heiress of Bed Bog. By 

UliBT Hartb. 

The Luok of Hoaring Camp. 

By Cbkt Hartk. 

Gabriel Conroy. IIartk. 
Surly Tim. By F. E. Hurnett, 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. L. 

Camel ON. 

Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. 

Lovett (Jamhron. 

The Cure of Souls. By Mac- 

LAiiKN Cobban, 

The Bar Sinister. By C, 

Allston Collins. 

Antonina. ByWiLR%.Cci.LiNS. 

Basil. By<*WlLKIE COLLINS. 

yridft and Seek. W. Collins. 
The Dead Secret. W. Oollins. 
Queen ef Hearts. W. Collins. 
My MisoeUanlea. W. Collins. 
Woman In White, W. Collins. 
The Moonstone. W. Collins. 


Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 
Miss or Mrs. ? W , Collins. 
New Magdalen. W, Collins. 
The Frozen Beep. Collins. 
LawandtheLady. W.Collins. 
Two Destinies. W. Collins. 
Haunted Hotel. W. Collins, 
Fallen Leaves. By W .Collins. 
Leo. ByDurroN'C ook. 

A Point of Honour. By Mrs. 

Annie KmvAiiin":. 

Archit!Lovai|.l. MrsA.EowAUDES 
Felicia. M. Betham-Iidwards, 
Po fy. By Eowaro Kooleston, 
Tolly. i>y Percy Fitzgerald. 
Bella Donna. P. Fiti^erald. 
Never BYirgotteu. Fitzgerald. 
Tho Second Mrs. Tillotson. By 

I'EECV FnzCICKALD 

Seven i.y FiveB/oolieStreet. By 

Peucv FiTZOKRAI,!) 

Filthy Luere. By Albany 

FoNULANgUK. 

Olympia. By R. E. FrancillOn. 
The Capel Girls. By Edward 

Garkeit. 

Robin Gray. By Chas. Gibbon. 
For Lack of Gold. C. Gibbon, 
What will the World Say P By 

Chari.ks Gii.bon. 

In Honour Bound. C. Gibhon, 
The Dead Heart. By C. Gibbon. 
In Love and War. C. Gibbon. 
For the King. By C. (iiBBON. 
Queen of the Meadow. By^ 
Cj.'arlrs Gibbon. 

Temple. By James 

GvsIfeNWOOD. 

Every'day Papers. ]§y Andrew 

H Al-LIBAV. ir * 

I Paul Wynter’% Saorlfioe. By 
I Lady Dukfus Hardy, 

1 Under the Greenwood Troo. 

I By Thomas Hardy. ^ 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


H 


Popular Novels— 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Golden Heart By Tom Hood. 
TheHunchbaok of Notre Dame. 

By Victor Hugo. 

Thomioroft’s Model. By Mrs, 
Alfred Hunt. 

Med to be Free. By Jean 

Inchlow. 

Oonddenoe. By Henry James, 

Jun. 

The Queen of Connaught. B) 
Harriett Jav. 

The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 
Kingsley. 

Oakshott Castle. H. Kingsley. 
Patricia Eemball. By £. Lynn 
Linton. ^ 

LeamDundas. E.IsvnnLinton. 
The World Well Lost. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

Under which Lord P By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

Dear LadyDisdain. By the same. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. By 
JuiiTiN McCarthy. 

A Pair Saxon. J. McCarthy. 
Llnley Roohford. McCarthy. 
Miss Misanthrope. McCarthy. 
Donna Quixote. ]. McCarthy. 
The EvU Eye. By Katharine 
&. Macquoid. 

Lost Rose. K. S. Macquoid. 
Cpenl Sesame 1 By Florence 

W A BTI'V A “I* 

Harvest of Wild Oats. By 
Vlorknce Markyat. 

A Little Stepson. F. Marryat. 
Fighting the Air. F. Marryat. 
Touch and Qo. By Jean 

MjDDL£MAS.S. 

Mr. Dorillion. J. Middlemass. 
Whiteladies. ByMrs.OurriANT. 
Held In Bondage. By Ouida. 
BtrathmoVo. By Ouida. 
Ghandos. By^OuiDA. 

Und^ Two Flags. By Ovida.. 
Ids^. By Ouida. 


Cecil Gastlemaine. By Ouida. 
Triootrin. By Ouida. 

Puck. By Ouida. 

PoUe Parine. By Ouida. 

A Dog of Flanders. By Ouida, 
Pasoarel. By Ouida. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 
Signs, By Ouida. [Ouida. 
In a Winter City. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Friendship. By Ouida. 

Moths. By Ouida. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. J. Tavn. 
A Perfect Treasure. J. Bayn. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. By J. I'ayn. 
Murphy’s Master. J'yJ. Payn. 
A County Family. By J. Payn. 
At Her Mercy. P>y J. I^ayn. 
AWoman’sVengeance. J. Payn. 
Cecil’s Tryst. By Jame'^ Payn. 
The Clylfards of Clyffe. J.I'ayn. 
Family Scapegrace. J.'Payn, 
The Poster Brothers J. Payn. 
Found Dead. By James Payn. 
Gwendoline'fiHarvest. J Payn. 
Humorous Stories. J, I’ayn. 
Like Father, Like Son. J. Payn. 
A Marine Residence. J. Payn. 
Married Beneath Him. J. Pavn. 
Mirk Abbey. By James Payn. 
Not Wooed, but Won. J. Payn. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Hy James Payn. 

Best of Husbands. By J. Payn. 
Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. 
What He Cost Her. j. Payn. 
XiesB Black than We’re Painted. 

By JamrssPavn. , 

By Prox^'l By Jaimes Payn. 
Under One Roof. By J. Payn. 
High Spirits. By Jas. Payj^. 
Paul PerroU. , 

Why P.Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
The Mystery of Marie Boget. 
By Edgar A. 
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Popular Novels— 

^at Yourself in his Place. By 

Chaslfs Rhade. 

Eer Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. Riddell. 

Q-asllght and Daylight. By 

George Augustus Sala. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John 

Saunders. 

Q’uy Waterman. J. Saunders. 
One Against the World. By 

John Saunders. 

The Lion In the Path. By John 

and Katherine Saunders. 

A Match in the Dark. By A. 

Skbtchlhy. 


Tales fbr the Marines. By 

Walter Thornbuky, 

The Way wo Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollope, 

The American Senator, Ditto. 
Diamond Out Diamond. Ditto. 
A Pleasure Trip in Europe. 
By Mark Twain 

Tom Sawyer. UyMARKTwAiN. 
An Idle Excursion. M.Twain. 
Sabina. By Lady Wood. 
Castaway. By KdmuYai t:s. 
Forlorn Hope. Edmund YATEf'. 
Land at Last. Edmund Yates. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, zr. each. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Hartk. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret IIartr, 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By J ultai^ H awthorne. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of “ Thai Lass o’ Lowrie’s," 
Lindsay’s Luck, By the Author of “ That La.ss o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of “ That Lass o’ Lov/rie’s.” 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 

The Professor’s Wife. By Leonard Graham. 

Crown"Svo, cloth extra, 6 j. ~~ 

Pasrn—Some Private Views. 

Being Essay.s contiibuted to Tht Nuieieenih Centurjf and to The 
Times. P>y JAMES Payn, Author of “ H)gh Spirits,” “ By Proxy,” 

** Lost Sir M .issingb erd,” cS tc.__ f Nearly ready. 

I'wo Vols. tfvo, cloiti extra, with Portraits, ioj. bd. ~ 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Tiwslated from the Oredi, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and lihLStr.'^ttons, yj, bd, 

Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Workp, 

With Baudelaire’s '* Essay." _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, -js. M. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

ByjAMES A. Farrer^__ 

Small 8vo, clo|h extra, with 130 liiustralions, 31. 

Prlncd of ArgoHS, The: 

A Story of the Old GreekFairy Tim e. *11 ?]. Moyb Smi th. 

Crown 8vc^ cloth extra, gilt, id. ^ 

Fursnijant of Arms, The; * 

or, HCTaldry founded upon Facts, By J. R. Pi-Am^HE, Somerset 
Herald. With Colou^Jd Frontispiece and 200 Pdustrations. i - 
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Proctor’s (R. A.) Works; 

Easy Star Lessons: With Star Maps for Ever}' Night in thi' 
Y«ar, Drawings of the GjustellationSt &c. By Richaud A. Puoltor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth cRtra, &f. 

Familiar Science Studies. By Richard A. rKocTOk. Crown 

8 vo, cloth exiia, ^s, bd. • | /; //;,■ //i-w, 

Saturn and its System. By RirH\RT> A. PiiocTOJi.’ New .'intl 

Revised Edition, demy 8vo, cloth cvlra, dc/, \ln /ircfatation. 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Broctor, 

Author of “ Other Worlds, than Ouis,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, < 3 j. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. .By R. A. Proctor Cr.8vo,cl.ex.6f. 
Bough Ways made Smooth: A Series of Familiar Essays on 
I, Scientific Subjects. By R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. 
Our Place among Infinities: A Series of Essays contrasting 
otir Little Abode iu Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
RiCHARn A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6i, 

The Elzpsinse of Heaven ; A Series of E.ssays on the Wonders 
of’the Firmament. By Richard A, Proctor. Crown 8v.), doth, 6s, 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. By Richard A. 

_ Proctor , C row/ 8vo, is, 6 d. __ _ _ 

Crown P'.o, cloth extra, with Illustrations, p, 6 d. 

Rabelais’ Works, 

FaithAilly Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteri'ttic Illustrations by Gustave Doke,_ 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrationrj, and a beautifully 
ex<xmt^ Chart of the various Spectra, yr. 6 d, 

Rambosson’s Popular Astronomy. 

Byj. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by t. B, Pitman, Profusely Illustrated. 

Second Fdition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 1,200 rages, half-rcxburghe, 12^, 6 d, 

fader’s Handbook (The) of Allusions, Re¬ 

ferences, Plots, and Stories^^ B y the Rev. Dr. B r( wer.___ 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6 a 

Richardson’s (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.I^, .vr 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 50 Illustrations. By 

Acfrud EiMmrr. Square Svo, cloth extra, gill, lor, 6 d. 

Eambles Round Eton and Harrow. By Alfred Rtmmfk. 

With 50 Illustrations by the Author. Square cbth gilt, icu. 6 d 
About England with Dickens. With (*ilastrations Ijy Alfh rii 
^ Rimmer and C_^A. Van’5;'Erhoop, Sq. Svo, cloth the press. 

Handsomely printed, price gs. 

Ron of Battle Abbey, The'; 

or, A List the Principal Wairiois who came, ova from Normandy 
^th William the Conqueror, ayd Settled in this Country, A,D, Z066.7. 
With the principed Arms emblazoned in Gold and Cdf^urs. 
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Two Vols., large 4*0, profusely Illustrated, half-mor^cco, i6s. 

Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of bis Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries, 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Gkego, Author of " Jame^illray, the Caricaturist; his LifCi 
Works, and Tunes.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely lliustfalcd, 4 J. 6d, each. 

Secret Out” Series, The. 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasui^; 

or, Complete Art of Making Fire> 
works. By Thomas KsHTisu, With 
numerous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing: 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Gaines, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
Fbank Brllbw. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky; 

Very^Easy IVicks Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W.II.CitBMEit. soo liluhts. 

The Merry Circle; 

A Book of New Intellectual Gaines 
and Amu.«.ements, By Clara Bbi.lew. l 
Many Illustrations. 


Magician’s Own Book: 

Performances with Cups and Bails. 
Eggs, Hats, f{ and kerchiefs, &c, Au 
from Actual Experience, Edited by 
W. H. Ckbmbr. aoo lUustratious. 
Magic No Mystery; 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
with fully descriptive Directions r the 
Art of Secret Writing; Training of 
Perfonnmg T^mah, &c, (kilouied 
f rontispiecc aril many TUustratioas. 

The Secret, Out: 

Oiv*ThoiJ‘..iud Tricks with Cards, and 
other Recreations; with Entertaiaiag 
Experiments in Drawing-moir 
“Wh'tc Magic.” By W. H.rRRMER. 
300 Engraving.. 


Crov/n 8v(f, clotli extra, 6j. 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler’s .Skeiclies in Ta.snirinia and New Zealand. By Wili.iaM 
Senior (“Red Spinner"), Author of “By Stream and Se.i. 


Shakespeare: 

* Shakespeare, The First Polio. Mr. William Shakespeare's 

Comedies, Historicb, and Tragedies, Published according to the tru* 
Original] Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Eu. BlOunt, 
J623.—a Reproduction of the extremcl}fcrare original, in reduced faesLmil# 
by a photograt )hic process—cn.siirmg the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8vo, hall*Roxburghe, 71. 

Shakespeare, The Lanadowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and black, in .imall but very clear type. With engraved facsimile ot 
Drobshout’s Portrait. Post Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6^, 

Shakespeare for Ohildren: Tales from Shakespeare. By 
Charles and MaA Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plA, by J. Moyr SliTH. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, icw. (id. 

Bhakesp Are Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

350 Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems <rit 
♦ Shakespeare, the compiftitions ranging fr(i|n the Elizabethan g^ge to the - 
Present Time. ByALFSBO Roffe. 4to, halfRoxburghe, 7r. • 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Alqbrnon Charles Swxh* 

BtrxNB. QownSyo, cloth extra, 8f^ ^ 



a8 BOOKS fUBUSHED BY f 

Crown 8vo, dotli extra, gilt, with lo full-page Tinted Illustrations, 6d. 

Sheridan's' Complete Works, ^ 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, I'ransla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c.; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with loo Illustratidns, yj. 6i. 

Signboards: 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
^ Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hotten. 

Crown 8vo, cbth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 

Slang Dictionary, The: 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
_Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. . 

Exquisitely printed m miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, zs. 6d 

Smoker 's Text-Book, The. By J. iumer^rr.s.l. 

-Crown 8vo, cloth extra, sr, 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology: 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them. By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 


Crqfyn 4to, uniform with “Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, xor. 6d. 

Spenser for Children. 

By M . H. Towry. Illustrations in tolours by Walter J. Morga n. 
A New Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5J-. 

Staunton.— Laws and Practice of Chess; 

Together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treause on Eiul 
Games. B y How ard Staunton. Edited ^ KoiiFRT B. Wokmald. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gr. 

Stedman's Victorian Poets: 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, ss. 

Stories about Number Nip, 

The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children, by Walter 
Grahame. With Illustmtion^by J. MoYR Smith. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth ex/ra, 21J. 

Stories from the State Paper's. i 

By Alex. Charles Ew:.ld, F.S.A., Author of “The Life of Prince 
C harles Stuart," &c. With an Aut^pc Facsimile. 

wj.Two Vols., crown 8ro, wfui numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 24J, 

8trftlian.-^Twenty Years of a Publisher’s 

'Life. By Alexander STRAIfi^N. ^ [In the press. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. • 

Stratt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England; including the Rural and Doi!iestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 


Illustrations. Edited by William Honb. 


Crown 8VO, with a Map of Suburban London, doth extra, yj. 6^. 

Suburban Homes (The) of London; 

A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society, 
Celebrities, and Associations, With Notes on their Rental, Rates^ 
and House Accom modation. _ _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj, 

Swift's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in th e Origin al E dition of ** Gulliver’s Travels." _ 

Swinburne's Works: 

The Queen Mother and Rosa¬ 
mond. Fcap. 8 vo, 55. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, fii. 

Ohastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 7*. 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Series. Fcap, 8\o, gj. Also 
in crown 6vo, at same price. ^ 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, gr. Also 
in crown Bvo, at sanie price. 

Notes on “Poems and Bal¬ 
lad.” 8vo, w. 

William Blake: 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, x6s. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown ovo, los. 6 d. 


Bothwell: 

A Tragedy.'^Qown 8vo, lar. 6J, 

George Gha^an: 

An Essay. Crown 8vo, jt. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown 8vo, 6 s, 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8vo, las. 

Ereohtheus: 

A Tragedy. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

Note of an English Republioan 

on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, u, 

A Note on Charlotte Bronti^ 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown 8vo, 8r. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 

8 vo, 6s. 

Studies in Song. 

Crown 8vo, js. 

M/f. ATE’S NEW DRAMA -Crown 8vo, cloth ex‘ra, Bf. 

Mary Stuart : A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Algernon Charles 

Swinburne^____ \Tn thr press. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, au. 

Sword, The Book of the: 

Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and In all 
Counties. By Captiin Richard Burton, With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. ^ ^_f/ « preparation . 

Mediu^Svo, cloth extra, with llllArabons, yr. 6 cl. 

Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tonr.5, . 

in Sea*:h of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Searrk 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson’s dwll page lUustnk 
tions, in Co^urs, and L^fe of the Author by J. C. Hottkn. , 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY ' 


Four Vols. small 8vo, cloth boards, 30J. 

T9lne!s History of English Literature. ' 

Translated by Henry Van Lawn. 

*»* Als o a P opular E dition , in Two Vols. crown 8vo, doth extra, x^, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gill, prrfusely Illustrated, 6j. 

?aies of Old Thule. 

Collected and Ill ustrated by J. Moyr Smith._ 

One Vol crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6d. 

*Taylor’'s (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

“ Clancarty," “Jeanne Dare,” “ "IVixf Axe and Ciown,” “The Fool’s 
Revenge,” “ Arkwright’s Wife,” “ Anne Roleyn,” “ Plot and Passion." 
_ \* Tbs Flays may also be had separately, at is. each. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 

Illustrations, p, 6d. 

Thackerayana: 

Notes and Antidotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William M^fpEACE Thackeray, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in thi' books <>f his every¬ 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
_Mr. Tbaclceray’s Origin al Dra wings. 

/>own8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illuf.irations, yr. 6'L 

Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction hv Ai.lan Cunning¬ 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, p. 6d. 

Thornbury's (Walter) Haunted London, 

A New Edition, Edited by Edward Walfokd, M.A. , with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A, 

’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, p. 6d, 

Tlmbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Ho.stelries, and Taverns. 
By JOHN Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, p. 6d. 

Timbs’ English Eccentrics and Eccentrici¬ 
ties! Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters/&c. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. f * 

----P— ^— . 1 — — — _ 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra. 14.1. 

Torreus’ The li^qaess Wellesley, > 

^ Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming of Rxo- 

CONSUL aiSd Tribune: Wellesley and “O’Connell; Historic 
' Portraits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P, Jh Two Volj 
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CHAJTO (Sr* WINDUS^ PICCADILLY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ^s, 

Tunis: the Land and the People/ 

• By l':Rjjg'r VON Hesse-Wartegg. With many fine full-page Illusfra- 

tions, _____ \ln impress, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, is.td, • 

Turner’s (J. M. W.) Life ^d Correspondence; 

Founded upon Lettefs and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow* 
Academicians. By WALTER Thornbury. A New Edition, con* 
siderahly Enlarged. With numerous lUustrationsdn Colours, facsimiled 
_ front Turner's original Drawings._ 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground Plans, 14^,"^ 

Walcott’s Church Work and Life in EngUsh 

Minsters; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C, Walcott, B.D. 

Large ^wn 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, yj. M. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation: being a Discourse of Rivers, 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton : and In¬ 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling ^^a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and I^tes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations.__ * 

The Twenty-second Annual Edition, for i88r, cloth, full gilt, soi! 

Walford’s County Families of the United 

Kingdom. By Edward Walford, M. A. Containing Nmices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than ts.oOo 
distinguished Heads of Familits, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Ad¬ 
dresses, Clubs, ^icc. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, v. 6d. per volume. 


Wanderer’s Library, 

Merrie England in the Olden 
Time. By Gkougk Daniel. With 
IllustMtifiiis by Riibt. Ciujjksiian’k. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 

LondoiiTairs. Hy Thomas Frost. 

The Wilds of London. By 
James GkEenwood. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings; 

Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, CotTee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Chari rs Hindlbv. With Illu.sts. 
Ohrcus Life and GircusKelebrl- 
ties. By ♦noMAS Frost. ^ 

The Lives bfathe Conjurers. 

By Thomas Fkost. 

Tho liife and Adventures «of a 

Cheap JactL By One of the Frater¬ 
nity. Edited liy Charlf^inuley. 

The Story of theLondonParks. 
By Jacob LARwtihj. With Uihsts. 


The: 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account 

of the Strange Fi^h to be found there. 
By James Gu'Er Nwoon. 

Seven Generations of lExeou* 

tioners; Memoirs of the Sanson 
Family {1688 to 1847). Edited by 
Henrv Sanson. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 

By Percy FiTZGEKAr.ij. 

London Characters. ByliF.NRY 

Mayhew. llluMratrd. 

The penial Showman: Life 

and Adventures of Arieinus Ward. 
By E. P. Hincstom, Frontispiece. 
Wan(5jrmgs in Patagonia; or, 
Life am^Sng the Ostricli Hunters. By 
Jitlius^Beerbohm. lUusl^Hted. 

Summer Cruising in the Southt ‘ 

Stas. By Cwahlus Warren StoD* 
DARP. Illustrated by Wallis Mac- 
•icAY. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• I^UNDUS. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, sa in. by 14 in,, 2s, 

^farrant t6 Execute Charles 1 . 

' VIh exact Facsimile of this important Document, with th^Vlfty-nine 
Slgnato res of the Regicide s, and cone sponding Seals._ _ 

fieautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price ax. 

Warrant to Execute* Mary Queen of Scots. 

exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4;. 6<i. 

Wcstropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 

lain: or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Houder 
_M. We strop p. With numerous Illustrations, and a List of Marks, 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, ax. Gd, 

What shall my Son be P 

Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for Ihoir 
Sons. By FuANCib Davenant, M,A. 



By J. A. M4 #:neill Whistler. 


A VERY HANDSOME VOLVME.-Uxrgc 410. doth ex^r®, 31? >a!. 

Whit^ Mountains (The Heart of the): 

Their Legend and Scenery, By Samuel Adam's Drake. \V th 
nearly 100 Illustrations by W. Hamilton Gibson, Author of 
Pastoral D a ys.” _^_ [^ Nea rly ready. 

Crown 8vo, doth limp, with Illustrations, 2x. Gd. 

Williams' A Simple Treatise on Heat. 

By W. M attieu Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. _ 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 6x. 

Wooing (The) of the Water-Witch: 

A Northern Oddity, By Evan Daldorne. Illust.byJ. Moyr Smi'iii. 
Crown 8vo, half-bound, i2x. Gd. 

Words, Pacts, and Phrases: 

A Dictionary of Curiuus, Quaint, and Oiit-of-the-Way Matters. By 
^LiEZER Edwards.__ „ _ _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yx. 6 d. 

Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictji^fes, Caricature", Squibs, 
Broadsides,Window Pictures, &c. ByTHOMAs Wrigh ^;, M .A., F.S.A. 

Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yx. Gd. 

^Wright’s History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting. B*/ Thomas 
Wright, F^.A, Profusely Illustrated by F.w. Fairholt,. F.S.A. 
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